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PREFACE. 


The  First  luteruatioual  Congregational  Council,  the  authorised  report  of 
whose  proceedings  is  published  in  this  volume,  originated  in  a  suggestion 
made  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  Jubilee  of  Congregationalism  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
in  1888. 

The  idea  of  such  a  Council  was  not  then  mooted  for  the  first  time.  Dr. 
Hastings  Eoss  had  written  for  The  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1874  (an 
American  magazine),  an  article  entitled  "An  Ecumenical  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches ;  "  and  reprinted  copies  of  this  article  were  circulated  in 
England  and  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is  affirmed  that  Dr. 
Dexter  and  Dr.  Hannay  discussed  the  subject  when  the  Triennial  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  was  meeting  at 
St.  Louis  in  1880.  On  June  7,  1884,  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario 
•  and  Quebec,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Montreal,  passed  a  resolution  asking 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  the  meeting  of  a  General  Congregational  Council,  and  to  convene  one  if 
it  should  seem  feasible.  This  resolution  was  considered  by  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  English  Union,  who  advised  the  General  Com- 
mittee that,  in  their  judgment,  such  a  Council  would  be  of  great  service, 
and  recommended  that  correspondence  should  be  opened  with  Congregational 
Churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  foreign  mission  field,  with  a 
view  to  the  summoning  of  one. 

In  Melbourne,  where  Dr.  Hannay  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  were  present  as 
delegates  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  various 
Unions  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  the  proposal  took  practical  form.  Dr. 
Hannay's  account  of  the  matter  is  this  :  "  At  one  of  the  festal  gatherings  at 
Melbourne  a  suggestion  was  made,  thrown  out  without  very  much  deliberation, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  general  gathering  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  London  or  somewhere  else.  The  pro- 
posal was  taken  up  in  that  assembly  with  great  enthusiasm.  At  a  session  of 
the  Victoria  Union,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  Mr.  Lee  and  myself 
to  urge  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  the  con- 
vening body  of  such  an  assembly.  This  was  endorsed  by  the  Congregational 
Union  of  New  South  Wales." 

The  request,  formally  and  officially  made  .by  two  national  representative 
bodies  of  Congregationalists,  was  presented  to  the  English  Congregational 
Union  in  May,  1889  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  and  cordially  adopted  by  that 
Union. 

In  October  of   the  same    year  Dr.  Mackennal,  who  was  attending  the 
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American  Triennial  National  Council  at  V/orcester,  Mass.,  as  English 
delegate,  presented  the  proposal,  accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  hold 
the  Council  in  London,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  American 
representatives. 

The  Congregational  Unions  of  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  South 
Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Natal  and 
South-Eastern  Africa,  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana,  were  approached  by 
direct  correspondence;  and  they  adopted  the  suggestion.  The  Congregational 
Associations  on  the  Continent  of  Europe — in  Eussia,  Sweden,  Austria, 
and  Denmark ;  and  those  in  the  foreign  Missionary  fields  :  North  India, 
Japan,  China,  Madagascar,  Samoa  and  Saratonga,  and  Hawaii — were 
approached  through  the  Missionary  Societies  of  England  and  America ;  and 
they  appointed  representatives.  The  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland  claimed 
admission  in  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  English  Committee  of 
Arrangement,  and  appointed  representatives  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Scottish  Congregational  Union.  The  Free  Churches  of  the  Netherlands  sent 
a  representative  while  the  Council  was  sitting;  and,  his  credentials  being 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Constitution  of  the  Council,  he 
was  admitted  by  an  open  vote. 

Dr.  Hannay  had  brought  with  him  from  Australia  some  general 
suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  and  programme  of  the  Council ;  its 
constitution  was  determined  by  the  convening  body,  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  in  consultation  with  the  American  National 
Council ;  and  by  the  Committees  of  Arrangement  appointed  by  these  bodies 
the  programme  was  to  a  large  extent  fixed. 

An  Assembly  of  about  300  was  decided  on  as  being  large  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  representative,  and  not  too  large  for  deliberation.  Of  these  300,  a 
third  was  assigned  to  the  American  Churches,  a  third  to  the  English  Churches, 
the  remaining  third  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  American  Churches  had 
the  least  representation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  churches  and  of 
members  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  a  rigorous  numerical  standard 
of  representation,  and  the  numbers  were  understood  to  be  taken  roundly  ; 
the  object  being  kept  in  view  to  secure  that  all  the  nationalities  should  have 
some  representation,  and  that  none  should  have  predominance  in  the 
Council. 

In  America  and  England,  where  there  are  large  local  as  well  as  national 
associations,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  representation  to  both  these  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  Congregational  organisation,  as  nearly  as  might  be  in 
equal  numbers.  Each  of  the  State  associations  in  America  was  called  on  to 
elect  one  representative  ;  about  an  equal  number  was  elected  by  the  Triennial 
Council  at  Worcester ;  and  a  small  number  of  representatives  was  assigned 
to  Congregational  benevolent  societies  and  theological  seminaries.  In  England, 
forty  members  were  assigned  as  representatives  to  the  Congregational  Union, 
forty  to  the  Church-Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society  as  the  body  repre- 
senting the  County  Unions  ;  and  twenty  to  the  theological  colleges  and  mis- 
sionary societies.  A  Committee  of  Arrangement,  consisting  of  eleven,  who 
were  to  be  National  Council  representatives,  was  chosen  at  Worcester ; 
a   similar    committee  of  fifteen    Congregational   Union    representatives  was 
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chosen  in  London ;  and  these  committees  were  empowered — the  American 
Committee  by  the  Triennial  Council,  the  English  Committee  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  Union  and  the  Council  of  the  Church-Aid  Society 
— to  fill  up  vacancies.  In  the  American  list  such  appointments  made  by  the 
Committee  are  included  under  Section  A ;  in  the  English  list  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  to  the  section  in  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  nations  no  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate 
between  representatives  of  national  and  local  associations.  Theological 
colleges  in  "Wales,  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Victoria  were  represented  in  the 
Council. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Council,  thus  formulated  by  consultation  between 
England  and  America,  was  accepted  by  the  other  organisations.  That  they 
should  be  asked  to  accept  the  constitution  and  the  programme,  instead  of 
being  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  them,  was  not  intended  as  a  principle  of 
action,  but  practically  it  became  almost  inevitable.  The  English  and 
American  Committees  had  been  appointed,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  fully  at  work,  before  the  Colonial  unions  had  been  able  formally  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  purpose  to  summon  their  brethren  to  meet  in 
London  in  1891.  Moreover,  correspondence  between  England  and  America 
is  comparatively  easy  and  rapid,  between  England  and  Australia  compara- 
tively tardy  ;  and  time  was  an  element  of  first  importance  in  preparing  for  the 
gathering  of  so  many  representatives.  It  is,  however,  intended  and  hoped 
that  a  much  larger  share  in  initiation  and  advice  will  be  given  to  the  Colonies 
and  Mission  Fields  in  the  scheme  of  the  next  Council. 

The  Report  which  follows  is  divided  into  that  of  an  official  and  that  of 
an  unofficial  programme.  For  the  meetings  in  the  first  part  the  Committee  of 
Arrangement  is  responsible ;  they  are  the  meetings  of  the  Council  proper. 
The  meetings  reported  in  the  second  part  were  arranged  for  by  parties  taking 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  Council ;  and  invitations  to  them  were  issued  after 
consultation  with  the  English  Committee.  No  report  is  given  here  of  meetings 
concerning  which  that  Committee  w^as  not  consulted. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  a 
verbatim  report.  The  readers  of  papers  and  the  speakers  have  been  furnished 
by  the  publishers  with  proofs  of  their  own  papers  or  speeches  for  correction, 
and  each  sheet  has  passed  under  my  inspection.  The  Committee  are  not 
responsible  for  the  volume  ;  but  they  accept  it  as  a  faithful  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  International  Council  of  Congregationalists.  It  is 
published  by  arrangement  with  them,  and  will  be  largely  circulated  under 
their  direction. 

ALEX.  MACKENNAL. 
Moffat,  August  17,  1891. 


POSTSCRIPT    TO    SECOND    EDITION. 


Since  the  first  Edition  was  published,  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Driver  have 
distinctly  repudiated  an  assertion  made  by  Dr.  Goodwin  in  his  sermon 
(p.  66),  to  which  their  attention  had  been  called  as  referring  to  them. 
Although  the  only  responsibility  attaching  to  this  volume  is  that  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  record,  the  contradiction  of  an  asserted  fact,  especially  where 
personal  reputation  is  concerned,  ought  to  receive  equal  publicity  with  the 
assertion  ;  the  simplest  way  of  publishing  this  denial,  in  the  absence  from 
England  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  is  to  record  it  here. 

Among  minor  errors  which  escaped  correction  in  passing  the  former 
sheets  through  the  press,  only  tw^o  of  any  importance  have  been  observed  : 
the  substitution  of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Verrall  for  that  of  the  Hon. 
Dr.  Le  Fevre  in  the  debate  reported  p.  284,  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Adams's  name  for  that  of  Dr.  Adamson  in  the  Committee  reported  on  p.  287. 
These  mistakes  are  set  right  in  this  Edition. 


A.  M. 


Bowclon,  September  24,  1891. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  the  state  of  my  health  disabled  me 
from  attending  the  closing  meetings  of  the  Council.  If  I  had  been  present, 
and  if,  without  encroaching  on  the  time  appropriated  to  the  readers  of  papers, 
there  had  been  an  opening  for  a  twenty  minutes'  speech,  it  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  me  to  acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  affectionate  solicitude  of 
the  Secretaries  and  Vice-Presidents  to  relieve  me  from  all  anxiety  and  strain  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  my  pleasant  duty  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
laboriousness  and  ability  with  which  all  who  were  charged  with  the  official 
and  administrative  business  of  the  Council  did  their  work.  I  should  also 
have  been  glad  to  acknowledge  expressions  of  kindness  which  I  received  from 
brethren,  some  of  whom  were  unknown  to  me  even  by  name,  but  whose 
warmth  of  friendliness  was  a  proof  that  invisible  ties  of  goodwill  and 
brotherly  tenderness  bind  together  men  who  have  never  seen  each  other's 
faces,  and  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea 
and  laud. 

And  I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  those  incidents  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Council  which  had  left  the  deepest  impression  on  my  own 
mind,  and  on  which  it  seemed  most  important  to  detain  the  attention  of  the 
Congregationalists  of  these  islands.  "What  I  was  unable  to  do  in  the  Council 
itself  I  propose  to  attempt  in  this  Preface  to  the  Eeport  of  its  proceedings. 

1.  To  myself  the  most  impressive  event  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
was  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Waldenstrom,  the  representative  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Sweden,  at  the  Memorial  Hall  reception  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  July  13.  It  was  a  wonderful  story  that  he  had  to  tell ;  it  was  a 
unique  story ;  nothing  like  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  ever  heard  in  any  meeting 
of  Congregationalists  before.  Four  or  five  years  ago  an  American  Congre- 
gational minister  was  informed  by  some  Scandinavian  settlers  in  his 
neighbourhood  that  in  their  own  country  there  were  churches  of  the  same 
faith  and  polity  as  his  own.  A  little  later  an  American  minister  was  sent  to 
England  to  discover  what  was  known  in  this  country  about  Scandinavian 
Congregationalism.  He  went  to  an  eminent  Congregationalist  in  London, 
but  the  eminent  Congregationalist  in  London  knew  nothing  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists on  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean.  He  went  to  the 
Memorial  Hall,  but  the  Memorial  Hall  knew  nothing.  At  last  he 
crossed  to  Stockholm,  and  then  he  learnt  the  surprising  story  which  was 
told  in  substance  at  the  Memorial  Hall  by  Dr.  Waldenstrom.  Witliin 
about  thirty  years,  as  the  result  of  a  great  religious  movement  originating  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  more  than  700  Congregational  churches  have  been 
formed  in  Sweden,  with  a  membership  of  100,000.     They  have  established  a 
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theoloc^ical  seminary,  with  four  professors  and  forty  students.  They  have 
sent  five  missionaries  to  Lapland,  ten  to  Eussia,  two  to  Persia,  four  to  North 
Africa,  twenty-four  to  the  Congo,  and  five  to  China.  They  also  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  travelling  evangelists  in  Sweden  itself.  The  move- 
ment has  extended  into  Norway.  They  learnt  their  Congregational  principles 
from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  their  spiritual 
life.  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  English  Congregationalists  to 
maintain  with  these  Scandinavian  churches  the  most  intimate  fraternal  rela- 
tions ;  we  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  render  them  some  service,  but  the  benefit 
will  not  be  wholly  on  their  side. 

2.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Tasuku  Harada,  who  represented  the  10,000  Con- 
gregationalists of  Japan,  was  another  of  the  great  incidents  of  the  Council. 
It  is  less  than  five-and-twenty  years,  I  think,  since  American  Congregation- 
alists began  their  Japanese  missions  ;  the  harvest  is  already  wonderful.  Mr. 
Harada  has  been  at  Yale  for  three  years,  and  is  returning  to  his  native 
country  to  fill  a  Chair  in  the  Congregational  University  of  Tokio.  Including 
300  in  the  preparatory  department,  the  University  has  about  700  students. 
It  is  equipped  with  all  the  principal  faculties — Art,  Science,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Theology.  Mr.  Harada's  immediate  appointment  is  to  the  Chair  of 
Practical  Theology.  He  assured  me  that  the  Japanese  counter-revolution,  of 
which  very  much  has  been  said  lately,  is  not  specifically  anti-Christian  ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vigorous  reassertion  of  the  national  unwillingness  to 
permit  the  national  life  of  Japan  to  be  wholly  mastered  and  transformed  by  the 
influence  of  the  West.  In  Art,  in  Literature,  in  Science,  in  Politics,  in  Eeligion, 
the  people  are  resolved  to  use  all  that  the  West  can  give  them,  but  to  retain 
whatever  is  noble  and  original  in  their  own  national  character  and  genius. 
For  myself,  this  seems  precisely  what  we  should  desire.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  world  if  Japan  were  to  become  a  mere  Eastern  copy  of  France 
or  England.  In  the  traditional  ethics  of  the  country  there  are  elements  which 
need  only  to  be  touched  and  inspired  by  the  Christian  Gospel  to  illustrate  a 
new  and  most  lofty  type  of  Christian  morality. 

3.  In  the  discussions  of  the  Council  I  imagine  that  most  of  the  English 
representatives  must  have  been — shall  I  say  startled  ? — by  the  robust  faith  of 
our  American  brethren  in  Congregationalism.  Among  ourselves  there  is,  I 
think,  a  very  general  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
obstruct  the  free  and  effective  working  of  our  polity.  Congregationalism  may 
be  the  ideal  system,  but  to  many  of  us  the  actual  form  in  which  it  exists 
seems  to  require  very  serious  modifications  if  it  is  to  do  the  work  which  is 
required  of  it.  And  as  the  result  of  this  temper  we  are  timid  and  apologetic ; 
we  have  very  much  more  to  say  about  the  imperfections  of  our  pohty  than 
about  its  merits  ;  we  shrink  from  challenging  comparison  with  other  eccle- 
siastical systems.  And  when  we  glorify  Congregationalism  it  seems  to  me 
that  our  confidence  rests  rather  on  our  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  our 
principles  than  on  our  satisfaction  with  their  practical  working.  But  the 
buoyant,  humorous  exaggerations  of  President  Northrop's  speech  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  reception  by  the  Congregational  Union, 
rested  on  the  actual  achievements  of  American  Congregationalism — achieve- 
ments which  are  not  disputed  and  which  are  indisputable.  His  confidence 
rested,  not  merely  on  the  soundness  of  Congregational  principles,  but  on  the 
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practical   verification  of   those   principles   in    the    past    history  and  present 
condition  of  his  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  difference  between  the  American  temper  and  our 
own  can  be  explained  by  the  difference  between  the  economic  conditions  of 
England  and  the  United  States  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  explanation  is 
adequate.  The  strain  upon  our  country  churches  created  by  the  decaying 
prosperity  of  the  villages  and  country  towns  has  its  parallel  in  New  England, 
where  churches,  once  powerful  and  famous,  are  losing  all  their  strength  by 
the  drift  of  the  population  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heavy  demands  for  new  churches  created  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
manufacturing  towns  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  similar  demands 
created  by  the  sudden  development  of  new  towns  and  cities  in  the  West.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  United  States  is  so  severe  a 
test  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  Congregationalism  as  the  economic  condition 
of  our  own  country  ;  but  if  we  have  our  difficulties.  American  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  theirs,  and  yet  their  confidence  in  the  Congregational  polity 
is  splendidly  vigorous. 

4.  There  was  one  passage  in  the  remarkable  speech  of  President  Northrop 
w^hich  suggests  another  contrast  between  what  may  be  called  the  spirit  of 
American  and  of  modern  English  Congregationalism.  The  President,  with 
that  touch  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  which  made  his  speech  so  vivid  and 
impressive,  said  that  "  there  are  organizations  that  go  down  and  reach 
the  lower  classes  and  lift  them  up.  God  bless  them !  But  that  never  has 
been  the  special  province  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  future.  Our  province  is  to  take  men  and  women  that  are  capable  of 
thought,  capable  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  development,  and 
lift  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  as  human  beings;  make  them  more  sensible  of 
God  and  the  things  that  God  has  put  into  this  world,  so  beautiful,  and  so  full 
of  His  love  ;  lift  them  up  to  make  them  worthy  of  His  work,  and  able  to  do  His 
work,  instead  of  treating  them  as  babes  sucking  milk,  just  keeping  enough 
life  in  them  to  get  them  into  heaven  before  they  die  of  inanition,  of  marasmus 
— that  is  Congregationalism  and  that  is  its  mission,"  I  venture  to  think  that 
no  weightier  words  than  these  were  spoken  at  the  Council — none  that  deserve 
the  more  serious  consideration  of  English  Congregationalists.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  imperative  duty  resting  upon  Congregationalists  as 
upon  all  other  Christian  people  to  reach  the  lowest,  the  feeblest,  the  most 
ignorant,  and  the  most  vicious  of  mankind,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  to 
Christ ;  but  while  we  share  this  duty  with  all  Christian  men,  this  is  not  ohr 
special  mission.  The  vigorous  and  the  cultivated  need  salvation  as  well 
as  the  ignorant  and  the  wretched.  The  intellect  as  well  as  the 
heart  has  to  be  claimed  for  Christ,  and  it  is  the  special  duty  of  Congrega- 
tionalists so  to  present  the  Christian  Gospel  as  to  draw  to  Christ  those  who  are 
never  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  to  discipline  them  to 
the  highest  intellectual  and  ethical  perfection.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Americans  have  retained  the  old  Congregational  tradition.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists of  the  Commonwealth  times  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
intellectual  aristocracy  ;  and  for  many  generations  Congregationalists  were 
accustomed  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  intellect  in  religion  far  more  earnestly 
than  other  Evangelical  churches.     I  can  remember  very  well  when  I  was  a 
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boy  that  I  somehow  caught  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  members  of  other 
Christian  communities,  and  especially  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  certain  measure  of  intellectual  scorn.  As  1  look  back  upon  that 
boyish  conceit  I  see  how  ludicrous  it  was,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand 
how  I  came  to  entertain  it ;  but  I  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  air  ;  the  intel- 
lectual traditions  of  Congregationalism  had  at  that  time  not  quite  died  out. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  refusal  to  suppress  the  claims  of  the 
intellect  in  religion  is  the  magnificent  liberality  which  has  been  shown  by 
American  Congregationalists  in  the  maintenance  of  their  Theological  Colleges. 
The  equipment  of  Yale  and  of  Andover  and  of  the  other  great  American 
schools  puts  us  to  shame.  The  work  which  in  England  has  to  be  done  by 
three  or  four  professors,  is  divided  between  eight  or  ten.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  American  system  is  that  subjects  are  included  in  the  college 
course — social  economics,  for  example — which  we  find  it  impossible  to  touch. 
It  is  a  still  more  important  advantage  that  in  the  larger  American  schools 
provision  is  made  for  the  encouragement  of  specialists  in  the  different 
branches  of  theological  learning.  Similar  encouragement,  indeed,  has  been 
given  in  the  Congregational  Theological  College  at  Melbourne.  One  of  the 
Melbourne  students  has  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Europe — chiefly  in  Ger- 
many— pursuing  his  studies  in  the  Oriental  languages ;  he  is  now  at  Mansfield. 
Another,  if  I  understood  Professor  Gosman  accurately,  is  preparing  to  do  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  Melbourne,  however,  it  is  not  the  number  of  professors 
on  the  staff  that  has  led  to  the  encouragement  of  specialising,  but,  as  I 
imagine,  the  close  connection  between  the  college  and  the  university. 

6.  But  it  is  clear  that  care  for  the  intellect  has  not  made  American  Con- 
gregationalists indifferent  to  what  it  is  our  custom  to  call  "practical  religious 
work.''  The  accounts  given  at  the  Council  of  the  organisation  and  success  of 
American  Home  Missionary  work  in  recent  years,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
development  of  recent  movements  for  the  care  of  the  young,  created  an  enthu- 
siasm of  sympathy  and  thankfulness.  Perhaps  Home  Missionary  work  is 
facilitated  by  the  traditional  arrangements  under  which  American  Congrega- 
tional churches,  while  preserving  their  Independency,  are  drawn  into  much 
closer  relations  with  each  other  than  exist  among  ourselves.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  to  me  that  the  American  arrangements,  some  of  which  are 
survivals  from  the  time  when  Congregationalism  was  the  established  religion 
of  the  New  England  States,  could  be  transferred  to  this  country ;  but  it  might 
be  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  we  could  not  secure  the  same 
results  by  other  methods. 

7.  I  very  much  regret  that  we  had  not  more  time  to  discuss  the  papers  on 
the  present  direction  of  theological  thought  in  the  countries  represented  in 
the  Council.  The  papers  themselves,  by  universal  consent,  were  of  great 
interest  and  value  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  they  had  been 
confirmed,  corrected,  and  supplemented  by  full  discussion.  Judging  from 
the  speeches  alone,  one  would  infer  that  among  modern  Congregationahsts 
decisive  theological  ascendancy  belongs  to  the  "  left  centre ''  ;  all  other 
parties  were  most  inadequately  represented.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  this  gives  a  true  impression  of  the  facts.  I  had  supposed 
that  both  in  this  country  and  in  America  there  is  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  ministers  whose  theological  position  is  far  more  remote  from  the 
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traditional  creed  than  that  of  any  of  the  EngHsh  or  American  speakers.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  it  certain  that  in  America  Calvinism  retains  an 
authority  which  received  no  sufficient  illustration  except  in  the  powerful 
sermon  of  Dr.  Goodwin.  By  that  sermon  Dr.  Goodwin  laid  the  Council 
under  great  obhgations.  It  revealed,  I  suppose,  to  very  many  English  Congre- 
gationahsts  that  the  Calvinism  of  the  Puritans  and  the  early  separatists  still 
retains  among  American  Congregationalists  much  of  its  old  power.  For  Dr. 
Goodwin  does  not  stand  alone.  He  is  not  a  man  whose  theology  is  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  liis  high  personal  character  and  his  effectiveness  in  the  ministry  ; 
he  represents  a  strong  section  of  American  Congregationalism.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  theology  of  the  City  Temple  sermon  was  the  theology 
which  was  the  glory,  the  strength,  and  the  solace  of  Congregationalists  in  the 
days  of  heroism  and  martyrdom.  For  myself — though  I  finally  broke  away 
from  Calvinism  very  soon  after  I  entered  the  ministry — I  can  see  that  its 
conception  of  the  infinite  greatness  of  God  and  of  man's  absolute  dependence 
upon  Him  for  all  righteousness  are  necessary  to  correct  some  of  the 
characteristic  tendencies  of  modern  thought  and  life.  If  we  could  but 
recover  the  faith  of  Calvinism  without  its  speculative  theology  the  gain 
would  be  immeasurable. 

8.  To  some  members  of  the  Council  the  Thursday  Evening  Session  at  the 
Memorial  Hall  was  of  supreme  significance  and  interest.  The  papers  of  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  on  the  Labour  Question,  of  Mr. 
Albert  Spicer  on  the  Land  Question,  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Attitude  of 
the  Church  to  the  Social  Movements  of  Our  Time,  and  of  Dr.  Cordley  on 
the  Liquor  Laws,  were  listened  to  with  close  attention,  which  sometimes 
broke  out  into  a  passion  of  enthusiasm.  They  contained  very  much  that 
deserves  serious  thought.  But  they  did  not  in  my  judgment  touch  the  practical 
question,  as  defined  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper — The  Attitude  of  the 
Church  to  the  Social  Movements  of  Our  Time.  That  is  a  question  on  which 
large  numbers  of  our  people  want  guidance.  I  myself  should  like  to  know  what 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  Church  should  assume  a  new  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  claims  of  labour  and  the  tenure  of  land.  Is  it  meant  that  as 
citizens  Christian  men  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
social  and  economic  reform  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that  churches  should  discuss 
these  questions ;  should  pass  resolutions  about  them ;  should  raise  funds  to  main- 
tain lecturers  and  to  distribute  literature  in  support  of  the  "  movement  "  ; 
should  form  canvassing  committees  to  secure  the  return  to  Parliament  of 
candidates  who  accept  an  advanced  programme  ?  If  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
Christian  men  as  citizens  should  do  their  utmost  to  improve  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  people,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal.  For 
thirty  years  I  have  been  preaching  that  doctrine,  and  according  to  my  strength 
and  hght  have  been  endeavouring  to  practise  it.  Nor  have  Christian  men 
generally  been  indifferent  to  the  duty.  In  the  agitation  which  secured  the 
great,  though  imperfect.  Education  Act  of  1870 — an  Act  which  has  achieved 
an  immense  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people — a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  did  most  of  the  work,  and  who 
encountered  most  of  the  obloquy  which  has  to  be  endured  by  all  reformers, 
were  ministers  and  members  of  churches  in  Birmingham,  and  other  parts  of 
England.      But  we  did  our  work    as   citizens.       Our  churches,  as  far  as  I 
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remember,  were  not  asked  to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
education  "national,  compulsory,  unsectarian,  and  free,"  nor  did  we  make 
collections  for  the  League.  I  believe  that  the  work  was  best  done  in  that 
way.  The  Church  should  create  in  its  members  an  eager  desire  to  lessen  the 
sorrow,  the  suffering,  and  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  sin  of  the  world ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  clear  to  my  own  mind  that  the  Church,  as  a  religious  society, 
should  take  part  in  political,  social,  and  economical  agitation.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  power  of  the  Church  to  exert  direct 
control  over  the  social  and  political  life  of  Europe,  and  we  do  not  look  back 
upon  the  results  of  that  policy  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I  doubt  whether  in 
our  own  days  the  resumption  of  that  policy  would  be  at  all  more  beneficial 
either  to  the  Church  or  to  the  world. 

9.  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  present  at  the  Morning  Session,  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st,  at  which  papers  were  read  on  "  The  Claims  of  Congregational  Com- 
munities throughout  the  world  (including  the  British  Colonies)  on  the  Sym- 
pathy and  Aid  of  Congregational  Churches  in  England  and  America.''  Some 
members  of  the  Council,  perhaps,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  such  men 
as  Mr.  Pedley  and  Dr.  Cornish  in  Canada,  and  Dr.  Eoseby,  Professor  Gosman, 
and  Mr.  Mullens  in  Australia — not  to  mention  Dr.  Bevan,  of  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  as  a  Colonial  minister — the  British  Colonies  need  very  little  aid 
or  sympathy  either  from  America  or  England.  But  this  would  be  a  serious 
error.  It  is  apparent,  I  think,  that  the  Congregational  churches  in  Canada 
are  as  yet  financially  unequal  to  the  work  of  planting  new  churches  among 
new  populations  and  sustaining  them  during  the  early  years  of  their  growth. 
The  churches  in  Australia  need  no  financial  aid,  but  the  speeches  of  Dr. 
Eoseby  and  of  Professor  Gosman  suggested  that  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  drawn  into  closer  and  more  vital  relations  with  the  churches  of  the 
mother-country.  Professor  Gosman  said  that  meteorologists  establish  stations 
in  "very  remote  and  in  high  places  that  seem  to  catch  more  quickly  than 
those  in  centres  of  population  "  impending  changes  in  the  weather  ;  and  that 
perhaps  "from  these  distant  stations  in  the  Southern  Seas  there  may  be  some 
indications  of  coming  change  which  have  not  been  exhibited  in  this  or  any 
other  land."  If  this  theory  is  sound,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
securing  a  freer  interchange  of  thought  and  a  more  intimate  fellowship  of  life 
between  the  churches  of  Australia  and  the  churches  of  America  and  England  ; 
for  the  drift  of  Australian  theological  thought  to-day  would  inform  us  of  the 
probable  drift  of  English  theological  thought  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  For 
myself,  I  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  I  believe  that  the  severe  strain 
which  was  pressing  on  the  faith  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  England 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  from  which  they  are  now  recovering,  is  still 
pressing,  though  with  lessened  severity,  upon  some  of  the  Australian  churches. 
To  adopt  Professor  Gosman's  meteorological  illustration,  the  storm  which  is 
now  beating  on  Australia  left  these  shores  a  long  time  ago.  But  whether  his 
theory  or  mine  is  the  true  one,  the  difference  which,  according  to  Professor 
Gosman,  exists  between  the  theological  atmosphere  of  Australia  and  of 
England  is  a  reason  why  we  and  our  Australian  brethren  should  draw  closer 
together. 

10.  Two  or  three  suggestions  have  occurred  to  me  which  may  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  those  who  may  make  arrangements  for  the  next  Council. 
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(1)  The  programme  was  too  crowded.  We  should  have  done  better  had  we 
attempted  to  cover  less  ground. 

(2)  The  time-limit  for  papers  and  speeches  might,  with  advantage,  have 
been  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  Twenty  minutes  for  a 
paper  and  ten  minutes  for  a  speech  were  ample  for  some  of  the  topics  under 
discussion  ;  for  others  I  think  that  we  should  have  done  wisely  if  half-an-hour 
had  been  allowed  for  the  papers,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  for  the 
speeches. 

(3)  In  some  cases  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement  if  the 
twenty  minutes  appropriated  to  the  reading  of  a  paper  had  been  used  in  ques- 
tioning the  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  paper.  For  example.  Dr.  Quint  or 
Dr.  Hastings  Ross  might  have  offered  themselves  for  examination  on  American 
Councils  or  the  organization  of  the  American  parish ;  they  might  have  placed 
a  "  brief ''  in  the  hands  of  an  English  chairman,  who  would  have  been  able  to 
draw  out  the  facts  which  were  least  familiar  to  the  English  and  Colonial 
members  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Green  might  have  been  examined  in  the  same 
way  by  an  American  chairman  on  English  Trust  Deeds.  After  the  Chairman 
had  gone  through  his  examination  in  chief,  members  of  the  Council  generally 
might  have  taken  their  turn. 

11.  Of  the  general  results  of  the  Council  it  would  as  yet  be  premature  to 
speak ;  but  speaking  for  English  Congregationalists,  I  think  that  I  may  say 
with  confidence  that  the  papers  and  the  speeches  have  given  us  valuable 
materials  for  thought,  and  have  opened  some  new  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance  in  relation  to  the  life  and  work  of  our  churches.  I  think  that  I 
may  also  say  that  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  meetings  transcended  all 
our  hopes. 

E.  W.  DALE. 

August  12th,  1891. 
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,,     C.  Ray  Palmer,  d.d.  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Hon.  James   W.    Patter-  Hanover,  N.H. 

SON,  ll.d. 

Rev.  Benjamin  St.  John  Des  Moines,  lo. 

„     Henry   C.    Simmons  Fargo,  N.D. 

„     George  E.  Soper    ...  Rochester,  N.Y. 

„     David  G.  Watt  Fla. 

„     Jas.  M.  Whiton,  PH.D  New  Jersey. 
( I'remont,  N.Y.) 

„       Ed.  F.  WlLLIAMS,D.D. 

„     W.  D.  Williams,  d.d. 


Theo.  B.  Willson... 
Pre^.  F.  G. 

WOODWORTH 

L.  S.   WoODWORTH... 


Chicago,  111. 
San      Francisco, 

Cal. 
Muskegon,  Mich.. 

Tougaloo,  Miss. 
Providence,  R.I. 
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C.     Theological  Seminaries. 

Prof.  Jos.  A.  Bentox,  d.d.  Oakland,  Cal. 

„     E.  J.  BoswoRTH    Oberlin,  O. 

„     FbanklinW.Fisk.d.d.  Chicago,  111. 

„     Lewis  F.  Stearns.d.d.  Bangor,  Me. 


D.     Societies. 


Eov. 


N. 


Charles  R.  Buss, 

New  West  Education   Commission. 
Joseph  B.  Clark,  d.d., 

American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
George  Clark,  d.d., 
American   Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 
„     L.  Henry  Cobb,  d.d., 

American  Congregational  Union. 
„     John  A.  Hamilton,  d.d., 

American   College    and   Education 
Society. 
[Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen, 

Congregational  Sunday  School  and 
Publishing  Society. 
Rev.  Morton  Dexter. 

American  Congregational  Association. 
Mr.  Samuel  Holmes, 

American  Missionary  Association.] 


IIL -WALES,      IRELAND,     SCOTLAND, 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  THE 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Walss. 

A.  Welsh    Churches     in    England    and 
Wales. 

Rev.  Owen  Evans,  d.d.  ...  London. 

,,     David  Roberts,  d.d.  Wrexham. 

„     Evan  Jenkins     Swans3a. 

„     Josiah  Jones  Machynlleth. 

„     Thomas  Joh.ns    Llanelly. 

„     W.  I.  Morris Pontyijridd. 

,,     David  Oliver Holywell. 

Mr.    Beriah  S.  Evans  ...  Cardiff. 

„     C.  R.  Jones,  .T.p Llanfyllin. 

„     John  Parry    Bala. 

„     W.  J.  Parry    Bethesda,    Ban- 


Thos.  Williams,  j.p. 


gor. 
Merthyr   Tydfil. 


B.  English  Churches  in  Wales. 

Rev.  W.  Emlyn  Jones   ...    Swansea. 

„     J.  J.  Poynter Oswestry. 

„     J.  Williamson,  m.a.    Cardiff. 

C.  Colleges. 

Rev.  Rees  Morgan Carmarthen. 

Principal  Morris,  D.D.    ...    Brecon. 
Rev.  J.  Machreth  Rees...    Ba'a,  Bangor. 

Ireland. 

Rev.  James  Cre3an    Belfast. 

„     James  Ervine Kingstown. 

„     W.  Turner  Hughss  Belfast. 

Mr.  Charles  Sheldon,  Belfast. 
M.A.,  lit.d. 

(See  also  Irish  Evangelical  Society.) 


Scotland. 

A.    CONGKEGATIONAL    UnION. 

Mr.  T.  Alexander  Glasgow. 

Rjv.W.  J.  Cox Dunl39. 

„  W.HoPE  Davison, M.A.  Edinburgh. 

„     J.  Gregory  Edinburgh. 

„     J.  M.  Jarvie    Greenock. 

„     W.     Douglas     Mac-  Edinburgh. 

KENZIE,  M.A. 

Mr.  James  S.  Mack Edinburgh. 

,,     John  Robertson    ...    Dandee. 
R3V.  James  Stark    Abei'd3en. 

B.  Evangelical  Union. 

Rev.  W.  Adamson,  d.d.  ...  Elinburgh. 

„     Robert  Craig,   m.a.  Edinburgh. 

„     James  Dvvidson Tillicoultry . 

„     Fergus      Ferguson,  Glasgow. 

D.D. 

„     George    Gladstone  Glasgow. 

„     W.  Hamilton,  M.A... .  Dandee. 

,,     Robert  Hood  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  m.p.  ...  Glasgow. 

C.  Theological  Halls. 

Princiioal  MoRisoN,  d.d....    Glasgow. 
„  Simon,  D.D Edinburgh. 

Channel  Isles. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Skegg Jersey. 

„     J.  WooDHOusE Guernsey. 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Austria. 
R3V.  A.  W.  Clark   Prague. 

Denmarx. 
Mr.  J.  Madsen Aalborg. 

Netherlands. 
Rav.  M.  MooiJ  Dordrecht. 

Russia. 

R3V.  James  Key  Alexa-adroff sky, 

St. Petersburg. 

Sweden. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Waldenstrom...    Stockholm 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ekman „ 


BRITISH  COLONIES,  &c. 

Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Rev.  S.  N.  Jackson,  m.d...  Kingston,  Ont. 

„     John  Morton Hamilton,  Ont. 

,,     Hugh  Pedley,  b.a...  Winnipeg,  Man. 

„     Geo.  Robertson,  B.A.  Toronto,  Ont. 

„     J.  G.  Saunderson  ...  Danville,Qiiebec. 

„     John  Wood Ottawa,  Ont. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Rev.  W.  Mackintosh Yarmouth,  N.S. 

„    J.  Shipperley Maitland,  N.S. 

Congregational  College  of  Canada. 
Rev.  Geo.  Cornish,  ll.d.    Montreal. 
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New  South  Wales. 


Eev.  Thos.  Koseby,  ll  d. 


Marrickville, 
Sydney. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fairfax    Sydney. 

„   E.  L.  Jones    

„   Thomas  Miller  

„   JosiAH  Mullens  

„   Randolph  Nott  

„    Samuel  Thompson... 

„   A.  M.  Woodhill  

„   Stephen  W.  Jones... 

Victoria. 

Rev.   Ll.  D.  Bevan,   d  d.  Melbourne. 

„     F.  H.  Browne 

„     J.  Henwood    Toms...  Geelong 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevre Melbourne. 

Mr.  J.  Hendy    

„   W.  HiGGiNS    Geelong. 

„     J.  JUDD     

„   Charles  NicHOLLS...    Melbourne. 
„  J.  F.  Walker    „ 

Congregational  College  of  Victoria. 

Principal  A.  GosMAN  Melbourne. 

South  Australia. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Gla-  son  .A  delaide. 

„     J.  C.  KiRBY  Port  Adelaide. 

„     Charles  Manthorpe  Glenelg. 

[Principnl  Simon,  D  D.    ...  Edinburgh.] 

Mr.  H.  Emes Port  Adelaide. 

Queensland. 

Rfv.  George  Hervey Toowoomba. 

Mr.  E    W.  Robinson  London 

„   John  Ferguson    Toowoomba. 

„   G.  VV.  Glanville ,, 

Western  Australia. 

[Rev.  W.  S.  H.  FiELDEN  ...    London. 

„      Chas.  Manthorpe  ...    Glenelg,  S.Aus.] 

Tasmania. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Simmons     Hobart. 

[Mr.  A.M.  Woodhill Sydney.] 

New  Zealand. 

Rev.  B.  T.  Hallowes,  b.a.   Hertford. 

(late   Timarn) 
[Rev.  Thos    Roseby,  ll.d.   Sydney.] 

„     F.  Seth-Smith    Oamarvi. 

Mr.  J.  A.  EwEN Bamet. 

„    J.T.Hart  Higbgate. 

Natal  and  South-Eastern  Africa. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Mann    D'Urban,  Natal. 

South    Africa. 

[Rev.  W.  H.  Mann  D'Urban, Natal]. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Merrington    ...    Seaton,  Devon. 

Jamaica. 

Rev.  James  Watson     Whitfield,Porus. 

British  Guiana. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Glasgow    Demarara. 

„     J.  L.  Green „ 


North  India. 

Rev.  John  P.  Ashton,  m.a.    Bliowanipore, 

Calcutta. 

Japan. 
Rev.  Geo.  Allchin Osaka. 

Japan  Native  Churches. 
Rev.  Tasuku  Harada,  b.d.   Tokio. 

China. 
Rev.  J.  Sadler Amoy. 

Madagascar  (Imerina  Cong.  Union). 

Rev.    Jas.    SiBREF",    jun., 

F.R.c.s Antananarivo. 

Samoa  and  Raratonga. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Newell  Upolu. 

Hawaii. 
Mr.  Justice  M'Cully Honolulu. 

Names  within  brackets  [  ]  are  of  Dele- 
gates already  chos<'n  to  represeno  another  con- 
stituency in  the  Council. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  AND 
DELEGAl  ES  FROM  OTHER  CHURCHES. 


Baptist    Union 


Pres.  Church  of  j 

England 


Col.  Griffin,  President. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Roberts,  b.a., 
Vice-President. 
„     John  Clifford,  d.d., 

ex-President. 
„     S.     Harris     Booth, 
D.D.,  Secretary. 
Rev.    J.    Monro    Gibson, 
D.D.,  Moderator. 
„     Donald  Eraser,  D.D. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Matheson. 
,,     Robert  Whyte. 


Wesley  an  ; 

Methodist  '■ 
Conference      j 

Methodist  New  \ 


Connexion  ...  { 
Primitive  i, 

Methodist  I 
United  Metho-'i 

dist      Free      ^- 

Churches  j 
Bible  Chris-         \ 

tians  I 

Society    of  \ 

Friends  { 

Calvinistic  C 

Methodists      j 
of  Wales  / 

Free  Church  of  \ 
Scotland ) 

United  Presby-  f 
terian  Chvirch  •. 
of  Scotland...  (, 


Professor  J.AgarBeet,d.d. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Davison,  m.a. 

„  H.  T.  Marshall. 

„  J    C.  Watts,  d.d. 

„  Jamfs  Travi?. 

„  John  Wenn. 

„     T.  B.  Saul. 
„     Ira  Miller. 

„     J.  Dymond. 

„     F.  W.  Bourne. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Crosfield. 

„     W.  Jones. 
Principal  Edwards,  d.d. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Elli«,  m.p. 
Rev.  R.  E.  Morris,  m.a. 
Mr.  T>.  Randall,  m.p. 
Rev.  W.  G.4RDEN  Blaikie, 

D.D. 

-Mr.  Jas.  JBurgess,  ll.d. 
Rev.  Andrew  Hende&son, 

D.D. 

„     Wm.  Elair,  d.d. 


OFFICERS     AND     COMMITTEES     OF     COUNCIL. 


President — Dr.    E.   W.    Dale. 

/"Dr.  Bevan. 

Vice-Presidents    )  President  Northrop. 

J  Dr.  Quint. 

(.  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers. 

Secretaries    f  Dr.  Alex.  Mackenxal. 

(    „  Henry  A.  Hazen. 

/'EfV.  D.  BuRFORD  Hooke, 

Assistant- Secretaries  <     "    -,xr   c<'  tt  -n 

)     ,,    W.  S.  H.  Fielden. 

(.     „    W.  H.  Moore. 

Secretary  for  Hospitality  Rev.  Andrew  Mearns. 

n^^.^-if  n    J    f  1  CE3VS.  F.  H.  Brow^ne,  W.  S.  H.  Fielden,   Dr.    Hazsn, 

Committee  on  Cridzntials ■  t.     t»t  Ac? 

(         Dr.  Mackennal,  Dr.  SriMsoN. 

Nominating  Committee  Eevs.  F.  H.  Browne,  Dr.  Brown,  Dr.  Mackennal. 

/  Eev?.  Dr.   Brown.   F.    H.    Browne,   Mr.  Samuel  B. 
I  Capen,    Dr.  Cornish,  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  Mr 

Committee  of  Reference  -  Moses  Merrill,  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  C.  Rat  Palmer 

j  Revs.  Thos.  Robinson,   H.   Arnold  Thomas,  Mr 

V         J.  Carvell  Williams,  and  the  two  Secretaries. 


ADDRESS 
TO    THE     INTERNATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF     CONGREGATIONALISTS 

FROM    THE 

BAPTIST     UNION     OF     GREAT     BRITAIN     AND     IRELAND. 


Beloved  and  Honoured  Brethren, — 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oiDpor- 
tiinity  afforded  by  this  gathering  of  the 
International  Congregational  Council  to 
offer  yoii  our  very  sincere  and  most  hearty 
congratulations,  and  to  express  our  earnest 
prayer  that  you  may  richly  enjoy  in  your 
assemblies  "Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father  and  Jesxis  Christ  our  Lord." 
We  rejoice  imfeignedly  and  cordially  in 
the  striking  growth  of  numbers  which  has 
marked  your  progress,  and  which  has  multi- 
plied "  a  little  flock  "  into  a  strong  nation. 
'•  Thfc  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  you, 
whereof  we  are  glad." 

Looking  back  from  our  present  coign  of 
vantage,  we  clearly  perceive  the  hand  of 
the  supreme  and  Almighty  "  King  of 
Saints  "  in  the  permission  of  those  events 
by  which,  in  former  ages,  yoru-  "  chi^rches 
were  scattered  abroad  "  ;  and  we  are  de- 
voutly grateful  for  the  spiritxial  force  and 
zeal  which  constrained  these  scattered 
churches  to  go  "  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word"  ;  so  that  the  corn  ot  wheat  falling 
into  the  earth  and  dying,  has  bi-ought 
forth  miich  fruit  and  multiplied  itself  in 
many  harvest  fields. 

We  are  filled  with  praise  and  thankful- 
ness when  we  behold,  as  we  do,  the  Risen 
and  Glorified  Redeemer  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  churches  which  you  represent, 
and  "holding  the  stars  in  his  right  hand"; 
and  this  spirit  of  thankfulness  is  deepened 
as  we  perceive  that  your  heavenly  Leader 
having  set  before  you  an  open  door,  yoii 
are  preparing  to  enter  anel  hold  fast  that 
which  you  have,  conserving  and  consolidat- 
ing by  progi'css  all  along  the  line. 


These  feelings  animate  us  the  more 
powerfully  because  we  remember  that,  in 
all  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  we  are  one  in  mind 
and  heart  with  you,  and  our  ecclesiastical 
IDolity  is  virtually  identical.  We  also  are 
IndeiJendents,  and  would  venture  to  point 
to  our  churches  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  America,  as  constituting  no  unim- 
portant section  of  those  hosts  of  Jehovah 
which  march  after  His  royal  standard, 
marshalled  itnder  the  Congregational  flag. 

We  have  noted  your  fervour  and  enterprise 
in  missionary  operations  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  adore  "  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  "  for  the  success  with  which  they  have 
been  attended. 

We  have  the  deepest  sympathy  with  your 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  ;  and  we  hail  the  brightening  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  class 
legislation  will  be  of  the  past.  Li  England, 
in  America,  and  in  all  the  great  English- 
speaking  Colonies  of  the  world,  we  have  in 
the  essential  principles  of  civil  government 
that  which  will  maintain  and  secure  just 
laws  in  political  affairs  ;  and  in  our  religious 
willinghood  we  have  that  which  is  gather- 
ing to  itself  the  best  and  truest  in  all 
sections  of  Christ's  Church,  and  which  will, 
in  God's  good  time,  establish  the  truth  that 
in  His  Church  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  Priest 
and  King. 

James  Theodore  Griffin,  President. 

R.  Henry  Roberts,  Vice-President. 

Samuel  Harris  Booth,  Secretary. 

J.  Clifford,  Ex-President. 

July  13,  1891. 


MONDAY,    JULY    13. 


BUSINESS     MEETING. 


In  the  afternoon  a  meetinuf  for  organisa- 
tion, election  of  officers  and  committees, 
was  held  at  the' Memorial  Hall,  Fari-ingdon- 
street.  The  President  of  the  Council,  Eev. 
E.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presided. 
The  proceedings  opened  with  the  hymn — • 

"  Kindred  in  Christ,  for  His  dear  sake." 

Kev.  R.  A.  Eedford  offered  prayer. 

DR.  DALE. 

The  President  :  Brethren — brethren  in 
Christ  from  many  lands,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to-morrow  to  deliv^er  an  address  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Council.  We 
are  here  this  afternoon  for  business,  and  I 
do  not  projjose  to  occupy  your  time  for 
more  than  a  very  few  minutes  ;  but  there 
are  some  emotions  too  strong  to  be  wholly 
silenced  and  suppressed.  This  is  an  hovxr 
of  gi-eat  joy.  Large  numbers  of  us  have 
never  seen  each  other's  faces  before,  but  we 
are  not  strangers.  We  are  sons  of  the 
same  God,  and,  coming  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  we  are  couscioiis 
of  our  kinship.  Strangers  !  we  know 
each  other  better  than  we  know  many 
men  whose  face  and  form  have  been  fami- 
liar to  us  from  our  childhood.  Before 
any  man  speaks  in  this  Council  his  deepest 
secret  is  already  told.  We  vary  in  our  per- 
sonal history,  m  the  transitory  circum- 
stances of  our  work,  but  in  all  that  gives 
strength  and  substance  and  enduring  worth 
and  dignity  to  life  we  are  all  one.  We  have 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  hope  ;  the  same 
sorrows  and  the  same  joys  ;  we  have  fovmd 
the  same  God  through  the  same  Christ,  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  all  dwell  together  in 
the  same  eternal  glory.  It  is  not  for  me, 
brethren,  to  welcome  you ;  we  welcome 
each  other.  Hand  grasps  hand ;  we  bless 
God  we  have  all  been  redeemed  through 
Christ,  and  that  we  have  all  been  called, 
though  in  varied  ways  and  iinder  varying 
conditions,  to  carry  forward  God's  great 
thought  and  purpose  concerning  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race.  It  is  my  duty 
to  acknowledge — as  I  do  most  gratefully — 
the  unexpected  and  wholly  undeserved 
honour  that  has  been  conferred  ui^on  me  of 
presiding  over  your  deliberations.  Could  I 
have  foreseen  nine  weeks  ago,  when  I 
was  seized  with  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
how  slow  my  recovery  would  be,  I  should 
have  asked  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
to  elect  another  president.  I  am  not  yet  in 
possession  of  my  normal  strength.     I  shall 


have  occasion  to  rely  upon  your  most  kindly 
and  generous  consideration.  If  I  am 
absent  sometimes  from  the  sessions,  I 
trust  you  will  not  attribute  my  absence  to 
any  want  of  interest  in  the  subjects  under 
consideration,  or  to  any  want  of  courtesy 
towards  the  brethren  by  whom  those  sub- 
jects are  introduced.  I  will  do  what  I  can, 
or  rather  what  God  shall  help  me 
to  do,  and  I  trust  that  His  presence 
and  His  benediction  will  rest  upon 
this  Council  from  its  opening  to  its  close. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
this  Council  if  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  express  its  profound 
concern  at  the  perilous  illness  which  has 
fallen  upon  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
that  God  has  ever  sent  to  make  known  His 
Gospel  to  mankind.  It  is  not  we  in  England 
alone  who  are  watching  with  profound  con- 
cern by  the  sick-bed  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  Our 
first  business  is  to  constitute  this  Council, 
and  the  roll  will  be  read  according  to  the 
lists  of  delegates  already  officially  certified. 
I  shall  call  upon  Dr.  Majkennal  to  read  the 
first  list. 

DR.     MACKENNAL. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal,  before  reading  the 
list  of  English  delegates,  said  :  I  am  sure 
the  Council  will  not  look  iipon  me  as  in- 
truding beyond  what  is  right,  if  under  the 
special  circumstances  in  which  our  President 
appears  before  us  this  afternoon  I  make  one 
or  two  words  of  very  affectionate  response 
to  the  personal  reference  which  he  has  made 
to  himself.  I  may  assure  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Cou.ncil  — lam  certain  in  the  name  of 
the  English  brethren,  and  I  believe  in  the 
name  of  the  American  and  Colonial  brethren 
also  — that  while  we  do  regret  the  nine  weeks' 
suspense  through  which  he  has  passed,  we  are 
not  sorry  that  nine  weeks  ago  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  better  than  he  finds 
himself  to-day.  It  would  have  been  a  serious 
trouble  to  us  to  have  met  under  the  presi- 
dency of  any  other  than  the  man  who 
is  in  the  chair  this  afternoon.  I  say 
this  not  becaiise  of  the  honour  which  we 
delight  to  pay  him,  but  because  of  the  affec- 
tion of  our  hearts  in  which  we  hold  him. 
May  I  venture  one  word  more,  and  that  is 
to  say  that  any  consideration  which  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  appeal  to  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  he  may  be  quite  certain  he  will 
receive. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
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the  precise  form  which  the  business  of 
this  afteruoon  is  to  assume.  We  have 
before  us  this  evening  a  reception,  -which 
we  hope  will  be  a  very  cordial  and  very 
friendly  one.  Then  to-morrow  begins  a 
series  of  services  which  have  cost  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  and  to  which  has  been 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  prayer,  and  which,  I 
believe,  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  spiritual 
impulse  and  of  gracious  benediction  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  have  there- 
fore determined  that  tht;  afternoon  busi- 
ness should  be  as  formal  and  as  unexcit- 
ing as  possible.  We,  conseciuently,  have 
drafted  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  adop- 
tion of  which  the  Coimcil  will  be  consti- 
tuted and  created  as  an  organ  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  own  bitsiness.  The  business  of 
this  afternoon  is  very  important,  and  there- 
fore the  fullest  discussion  on  any  points 
which  may  reqiiire  elucidation,  or  which 
may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  ('■  m- 
mittee  of  Arrangements,  and  may  therefore 
reqxiu-e  to  be  amended,  is  not  only  to  be 
tolerated,  it  is  invited— indeed,  it  is  urgently 
called  for.  But  you  will  understand  the 
strictly  formal  character  of  the  business  of 
this  afternoon  when  I  say,  that  from  the 
first  resolution  to  the  last  of  those  Avhich 
have  been  already  drafted,  each  one  will 
be  moved  by  the  English  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  se- 
conded by  the  American  Secretary.  It  is 
because  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  display 
of  eloquence  or  ingenuity  that  these  two 
brethren  have  been  nominated.  I  have, 
Ihen,  first  of  all,  to  read  the  roUof  English 
representatives. 

The  English  roll-call  was  then  read. 
Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  read  the  American  roll- 
call. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackexxal  read  the  roll-call  of 
delegates  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  He 
then  said :  I  have  now  to  propose :  "  That 
the  Council  be  and  hereby  is  constituted, 
and  that  the  lists  iust  read  be  accepted  as 
its  roll-call  of  membership  :  and  that  the 
Eevs.  F.  H.  Browne,  of  Melbourne,  Axistralia ; 
W.  S.  H.  Fielden,  Secretary  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  London  ;  Dr.  Hazen, 
Boston,  Massachvisetts  ;  Dr.  Mackennal, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire;  Dr.  Stimson,  fet.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  be  a  conunittee  to  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  those  who,  claiming  to  be  members 
of  the  Coiincil,  are  not  on  the  roll,  and  to 
report  to  the  Council." 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  that. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Eev.   Dr.   Mackennal  :    I   have   next    to 
propose  "  That  Dr.  Bevan,  President  North- 
rop, Dr.  Qiiint,  and  Eev.  J.  Guinness  Eogers 
be  Vice-presidents." 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  that. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  next  resolution 
I  have  to  propose  is,  "  That  Dr.  Hazen  and 
I)r.  Mackennal  be  appointed  secretaries,  and 


Eevs.  F.  H.  Browne,  W.  S.  H.  Fielden,  D. 
Burford  Hooke,  and  Wm.  H.  Moore  assistant 
secretaries  to  the  Council." 

Eev.  Dr.  H^zen:  I  will  second  the  motion 
that  has  been  presented. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  "That  Mr.  J.  Car- 
vell  Williams,  Eev.  E.  Lovett,  Eev.  Thomas 
Eobinson,  Dr.  Cornish,  Mr.  Samuel  Capen, 
Eev.  Arnold  Thomas,  Eev.  F.  H.  Browne, 
President  Northrop,  Mr.  Moses  Merrill,  Eev. 
Dr.  Bevan,  and  Eev.  Dr.  Brown  (Chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales)  be  a  Committee  of  Eeference  during 
the  Covincil." 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  the  motion. 
President  Northrop  :  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, I  AV'ould  like  to  have  my  name  stricken 
from  that  list.  It  looks  as  if  I  were  getting 
a  little  too  much,  and  here  are  100  men 
from  the  United  States,  all  of  them  men  of 
great  ability,  great  eloquence,  and  great 
power  of  jiidgment,  and  I  desire  that  the 
honours  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  the 
occasion  may  be  evenly  distributed.  I  see 
ever  yonder  a  fri<-nd  of  mine  smiling  ;  he  is 
a  man  of  great  ability,  and  I  move  that  his 
name  be  included — Dr.  Palmer,  of  Bridge- 
port. 

The  Ppeeident  :  I  think  the  Council  has 
supported  that  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  if  yovi  will  allow  me  I  will  put  it 
in  that  way. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  Eev.  Dr. 
Palmer's  name  being  substitiited  for  that 
of  President  Northrop. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  next  resolu- 
tion is  one  which  will  require  considerable 
attention ;  I  do  not  say  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  :  "  That  the  time  allowed 
for  the  reading  of  papers  or  the  delivery  of 
speeches  in  opening  a  discussion  prepared 
by  request  of  the  Committee  be  twenty 
minutes ;  that  subsequent  speakers  be 
allowed  ten  minutes  each ;  and  that  this 
rule  be  strictly  enforced :  but  that  such 
papers  be  printed  in  full  in  the  report  of 
proceedings  of  the  Council." 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  that. 
The  President  :  The  Coimcil  should 
imderstand  that  when  gentlemen  were  asked 
to  prepare  papers  to  introduce  a  discussion 
the  twenty-minutes'  limit  was  assigned  to 
them,  and  you  ^vill  simply  be  conforming,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  the  engagement 
under  which  they  stan  1  with  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments also  proi^ose  the  ten-minutes'  limit. 
Before  yoii  vote  I  trust  you  will  make  up 
your  minds  to  stand  by  the  President  in  en- 
forcing the  rule.  The  rule  declares  it  is  to 
be  strictly  enforced.  1  am  delighted  that 
no  kind  of  confidence  is  placed  in  my  dis- 
cretion. It  is  far  more  satisfactory  for  a 
Chairman  of  a  Council  of  this  kind  to  have 
a  definite  rule  to  administer  than  to  have 
to  consider  the  varying  mind  of  an  assem- 
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bly  under  the  control  of  an  eloquent  and 
imijressivo  or  popular  speaker.  Now,  if  you 
mean  it,  will  you  hold  up  one  hand  ? 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  :  I  shall  hold  j'ou  to  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  next  is  a  reso- 
lution which  I  have  no  doubt  the  Council 
will  receive  with  groat  interest,  and  that 
great  interest  will  also  foUov/'  from  the 
adoption  of  it.  '•That  the  following  lepre- 
sentatives  of  other  Churches  bearing  greet- 
ings from  them  are  cordially  welcomed  to 
the  Covmcil,  and  that  they  be  admitted 
corresponding  members  of  it:  — Free  Church 
of  Scotland:  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.. 
Jas.  Burgess,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Weslevan  Metho- 
dists :  Rev.  J.  A.  Beet,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Davison,  M.A.  ;  United  Presbyterians  :  Rev. 
A.  Henderson,  LL.D.,  Rev.  William  Blair, 
D.D. ;  Primitive  Methodists :  Rev.  James 
Travis,  Rev,  John  Wenn  ;  Calvinistic 
Methodists  of  Wales :  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards, 
D.D.,  Rev.  R.  E.  Morris,  M.A. ;  Bible  Chris- 
tian :  Rev.  J.  Dymond,  Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne  ; 
Methodist  New  Connexion  :  Rev.  H.  T. 
Marshall,  Rev.  J.  C.  W«tts,  D.D.  ;  Societv 
of  Friends :  Mr  W.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cros- 
field ;  Baptist  Union  :  Colonel  J.  F.  Griffin, 
Rev.  R.  H.  Roberts,  B.A. ;  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England :  Dr.  Donald  Eraser, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Mathieson ;  United  Methodist 
Free  Church;  Rev.  T.  B.  Saul,  Rev.  Ira 
Miller." 

Rev.  Dr.  Hazex  :  1  second  the  motion 
presented  by  Dr.  Mackennal. 

Dr.  Cornish  :  I  would  sviggest  that  we 
pass  this  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  President  :  1  hose  who  approve  will 
rise. 

Rev.  D.  BuRFOED  Hooke  :  I  wish  to 
intimate  that  in  addition  to  the  arrange- 
ments enterad  on  the  programme  for  to- 
night we  have  arranged  for  a  concert  to  be 
held  here.  At  half-past  six  o'clock  refresh- 
ments are  to  be  provided  downstairs.  Fx-oni 
then  to  6.4.5  many  of  our  friends  will  be 
glad  to  escape  from  the  heat  down  below 
and  to  enjoy  a  shoi-t  programme  of  mvisic 
and  song  which  has  been  arranged  for  in 
this  room. 

MR.    SPURGEON's    illness. 

The  President  :  I  announced  earlier  in 
the  meeting  that  I  proposed  to  submit  a 
resolution  to  the  Council  when  our  business 
had  been  discharged,  expressing  our  pro- 
found sympathy  and  concern  for  Mr.  Sjnu'- 
geon  in  his  grave  and  serious  illness.  This 
is  not  the  time,  and  I  still  cling  to  the  h'  jie 
that  the  time  may  be  yet  distant,  to  speak 
at  length  of  Mr.  Spiirgeon's  great  qualities, 
and  of  the  conspicuous  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This 
afternoon  we  simply  desire  to  tell  him,  and 
to  tell  those  to  whom  he  is  dearest,  with 
what  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  we 
receive  from  day  to  day  the  accounts  of  his 
condition,  and  with  what  earnestness 
we     entreat     that     God     may     even     now 


arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  has 
brought  him  low,  and  restoro  to  him 
strength  that  his  service  a'tiong  us  may  be 
continued.  I  move  that  the  secretaries  be 
requested,  on  behalf  of  this  Council,  to  di-aw 
up  such  a  resolution,  and  to  convey  it  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  his  family,  and  perhaps  some 
brother  from  the  United  States  will  second 
that  resolution. 

Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  :  I  will  second  that  reso- 
lution with  great  pleasure. 

DR.  N03LE. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  :  Mr.  President,  I 
am  exceedingly  glad  you  have  given  the 
opportunity  to  the  American  branch  of 
the  Council  to  join  with  you  in  your  state- 
ments of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Spvirgeon. 
We  know  what  he  is  to  the  City  of  Lon- 
don; we  know  what  he  is  to  Great  Britain  ; 
but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  brethren 
here  who  do  not  realise,  how  the  words  of 
this  man  have  gone  into  our  great  cities, 
into  our  towns  and  hamlets,  into  the 
remotest  sections  of  the  frontier,  and  how 
they  have  fed  with  spiritual  food  thousands 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  devout 
men  and  women  every  week  through  these 
long  years.  I  feel  as  though  there  ought 
to  be  some  special  expression  made  here 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  which  should  show  in  this 
way  our  aiDpreciution  of  the  great  ser- 
vices this  man  has  rendered  to  the  truth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  been  reading 
his  words,  we  have  been  studying  his  work, 
now  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  marvel  to  us  is  that  this  man, 
through  the  weeks  and  months,  and  year 
after  year,  has  stood  thex-e  and  told 
the  "  Old,  old  story,"  with  what  has  seemed 
to  us  increasing  freshness  and  power,  and 
that  he  goes  with  his  Christian  influence, 
with  that  devoutness  which  has  character- 
ized him  through  all  his  great  ministry, 
in  upon  these  hearts  in  the  same  tender  and 
loving  way.  I  rejoice  that  it  is  to  be  the 
first  action  of  this  Council  after  organiza- 
tion to  express  sympathj'  with  a  man  who 
has  been  such  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  such  a  power  for  Christ  during  this 
quarter  of  a  C3ntury,and,if  I  may  be  allowed, 
1  will  second,  though  Dr.  Palmer  has  already 
done  so,  the  motion  that  has  been  made 
by  the  President  of  the  Council. 

Professor  Gosman  :  I  have  very  great 
and  deep  pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion. 
I  can  also  testify,  as  the  gentleman  before 
me  has  said,  as  to  how  widely  circulated 
his  influence  is,  not  only  in  centres  of 
population  but  in  our  bush,  where  his 
sermons  have  supplied  very  largely  the 
lack  of  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  say 
a  single  word  more,  save  heartily'  to  support 
the  resolution  which  has  just  been  moved 
and  seconded. 

A   Delegate  :    May   I   suggest   that  we 
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should  not  simply  pass  the  resolution,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  passed  we  should  give  our- 
selves to  prayer  for  lUr.  Spurgeon.  We 
need  prayer  in  our  work,  and  in  such  a  time 
as  he  is  passing  through  he  must  need  the 
sympathetic  believing  prayer  of  such  men 
as  are  gathered  here.  May  I  ask  you,  Sir, 
that  we'may  also  give  ourselves  to  prayer  as 
•R-ell  as  pass  a  resolution. 

The  Peesidext  :  I  will  call  on  some  one 
to  pray. 

Eev.  J.  M.  Jakvie  :  I  should  not  like 
by  any  omission  th^t  Scotland  thoixld  be 
passed  by  in  this  expression  of  sympathy, 
regard,  and  affection  that  we  all  feel  for 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  I  believe  that  no  man  repre- 
sents the  united  earnestness  and  faithful 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  throughoiit  all  the 
churches  more  adequately  and  admirably 
than  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself,  and  I  wish  to 
■concur  with  the  brethren  who  expressed 
their  affection  for  him,  on  behalf  of 
the  Scotch  representatives  and  of  multi- 
tudes in  Scotland  who  are  not  officially 
represented  here. 

This  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Peesident  :  Perhaps  Dr.  Hazen  will 
giio-o-est  the  name  of  some  American  brother 
to'offer  prayer  after  we  have  sung  a  hymn, 
and  that  prayer  should  especially  be  for  our 
<lear  brother  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Eev.  J.  G.  EoGEES  :  My  dear  Dr.  Dale  and 
Christian  brethren,— I  am  not  going  to 
detain  you,  brit  I  am  simply  going  to  embody 
here  a  siiggestion  which  comes  from  n:y  old 
friend  and  colleagrie.  Dr.  Bevan,  in  relation 
to  one  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in 
the  summoning  of  this  Council.  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  only  to  those  who  were  his 
close  and  intimate  friends,  but  to  all  who 
knew  him  at  all.  that  the  absence  of  our 
friend.  Dr.  Hannay,  nuist  be  a  very  painful 
circumstance  in  connection  with  our  meet- 
ing to-day.  He  had  this  Council  very  much 
on"  his  heart,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
labours  for  it  he  was  taken  away.  Dr.  Bevan 
feels,  and  feels  very  strongly,  that  next  to 
his  English  friends  his  friends  in  Victoria 
are  specially  interested  in  this  subject,  and 
specially  desirous  to  express  their  feeling  in 
relation  to  it.  Xow,  I  am  not  going  to 
detain  you ;  I  am  simply  going  to  propose 
that  the  Committee  of  Eeference  be  asked 
to  bring  up  to-morrow,  or  at  a  subsequent 
sitting^of  the  Covmcil,  a  resolution,  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  which  the  Council  enter- 
tains of  the  great  services  that  Dr.  Hannay 
rendered  in  the  inception  of  the  Council, 
and  of  the  profound  sorrow  with  which  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  so  noble  and  loving  a 
servant  of  Christ. 

The  Peesident  :  Dr.  Dexter's  name  should 
be  added  to  the  resolution.  Dr.  Dexter 
shared  with  Dr.  Hannay  the  early  work  of 
the  Council,  and  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
n:y  friend,  Mr.  Eogers,  for  that  suggestion. 


Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  This  is  a  matter  very 
special,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  have  very 
special  treatment.  It  would  please  some  of 
U3  better,  I  am  certain,  if  the  resolution 
with  reference  to  Dr.  Hannay  and  Dr. 
Dexter  could  come  from  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Eogers,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Eogers,  Dr. 
Quint,  and  Dr.  Bevan  be  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  resolution  expressive  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Council. 

The  Peesident  :  Mr.  Eogers  adopts  that 
resolution  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Noble 
himself. 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  think  it  better  that 
the  present  names  should  constitute  that 
committee.  I  think  there  are  special  reasons 
why  it  should  be  a  committee  of  three. 
Please  excuse  me. 

The  resolution  as  altered  was  then  agreed 
to. 

The  hymn  was  then  sung,  commencing — 

Dear  Lord,  and  Master  mire, 
Thy  happy  servant  see. 

The  Peesident  :  Dr.  Mackennal  informs 
me  that  pi-obably  the  resokition  you  have 
directed  the  secretaries  to  draw  up  will  be 
ready  before  we  conclude  the  meeting,  after 
the  prayer. 

Eev.  Dr.  Cl-^ek  offered  prayer. 
Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  have  ventured 
upon  drafting  a  resolution.  I  am  quite  aware 
it  is  rather  a  perilous  thing  to  do  during 
the  hurry  of  a  meeting,  but  probably  Mrs. 
Spurgeon,  in  receiving  it,  wUll  recognise 
the  promptitude  of  our  action,  rather  than 
any  defects  in  the  resolution  itself: — 

The  International  Council  of  Congregational- 
ists.  immediately  on  its  constitution  and  before 
passing  to  any  business,  resolves  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Spurgeon  the  expression  of  their  profound 
aff'  ction  for  her  husband,  and  tiieir  tender 
sympathy  with  him  and  her  in  their  present 
trouble.  The  American  and  Colonial  repre- 
sentaiives,  as  well  as  those  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  and  the  mission-fields,  join  with  their 
English,  Iri'h.  Scottish  and  Welsh  brethren  in 
sincere  admiration  of  his  great  gifts,  and 
brotherly  appreciation  of  his  unaffected  sim- 
plicity oi'  character,  his  fidelitj'  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  m  Jesus,  and  his  large-hearted  practical 
benevolence.  Gratefully  remembei-ing  the  dis- 
tinguished service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  wh:ch  is  dear  to  all  Christian  hearts, 
and  the  eminent  usefulness  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
the  Council  unite  in  earnest  prayer  that  God  will 
piolong  his  life,  and  restore  him  to  unabated 
efficiency. 

The  President  :  If  it  is  your  will  that 
that  resohition  be  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Spui- 
geoD,  hold  up  one  hand. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  President  pronounced  the  Benedic- 
tion, and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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RECEPTION. 


In  the  evening,  at  the  Meinorial  Hall,  tho 
members  of  the  Council  reassembled  at  a 
reception  by  the  Committee  of  the  Congre- 
j^cational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
Refreshments  were  provided  in  the  Liln-ary, 
and  a  concert,  ■which  was  very  heartily 
appreciated,  was  given  in  the  large  hall, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Minshall. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  of  members 
and  visitors.  The  preliminary  functions 
■ended,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
•  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Union,  whose 
address  was  the  princijial  item  in  the  even- 
ing's programme.  A  hymn  having  b-  en 
Sling  ("The  Church's  one  foundation"), 
prayer  was   offered  by  JR.^v.  Dr.  Noble. 


DR.    BROWN. 

Then  delivered  the  folio-wing  aaJress  : — 

Chkistian  Brethren,  Delegates  to  the 
International  Council,— Our  gathering 
this  evening  is  to  be,  as  you  are  aware,  of  a 
l^reliminary  and  personal  character,  one  for 
salutation  and  greeting  rather  than  for 
more  serious  business.  To-morrow  the 
Council  will  be  formally  opened  by  an 
address  from  our  President,  alter  which  we 
shall  enter  upon  deliberations,  which,  we 
trust,  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
greatly  influence  for  good  our  future  history 
as  Congregationalists.  Before  we  reach 
that  point,  however,  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  desire  me  as 
their  Chairman  to  give  you  cordial  and 
brotherly  welcome  on  your  arrival  to-day. 
It  is  in  their  name,  therefore,  and  not  merely 
in  my  own,  that  I  give  you  greeting  now, 
and  when  I  do  it  in  their  name  I  doit  in  the 
name  of  the  thousands  of  churches  which 
form  the  Congregational  Union,  and  of  tho 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christian  men 
and  women  who  compose  those  churches. 
And  as  the  greeting  comes  not  from  mo  alone 
Isut  from  the  Congregational  churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  so  it  is  not  given  alone 
to  you  who  are  here  to  night,  but  through 
you  also  to  all  those  churches,  communities, 
and  institutions  which  ha\e  sent  you  here, 
and  which  you  are  empowered  to  represent. 
Through  you  our  peojjle  in  this  land  give 
greeting  to  their  brethren  of  the  like  faith 
and  order  in  all  lands.  May  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  bestow  gracious  benedictions 
and  spiritual  power  both  upon  you  and  upon 
us! 

friends  from  the  united  kingdom. 

It  may  be  well  that  I  should,  first  of  all, 
in  no  merely  formal  way,  but  in  brotherly 
fashion,  introduce  you  to  each  other.  From 
South  Britain,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
begin  at  home,  there  are  deputed  to  this 
Council  a  hundred  brethren  who  are  i-opre- 


sentative  men  from  our  great  commercial 
cities  and  towns,  our  industrial  cent'CS,  and 
from  our  colleges  and  seats  of  learning. 
Some  of  them  also  come  from  our  missionary 
institutions — home,  foreign,  and  colonial. 
From  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  also 
lirelhren  here  from  Scot'and,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  Wales  is,  I  may  remind  you,  the 
very  home  of  sturdy  Nonconformity,  and  her 
people  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  for  reliijious  equality,  in  which,  I 
am  sure,  they  will  have  your  )nost  earnest 
sympathy.  This  struggle  of  theirs  is  the 
struggle  of  generat  ons,  and  I  will  venture 
to  prophesy  that  it  will  not  be  long  now 
before  it  ends  in  victory.  Our  brethren 
Irom  Scotland  come  from  a  land 
which  is  essentially  Presbyterian  in 
its  Church  polity,  and  they  cannot 
report  to  lis  an  overwhelming  number  of 
powerful  churches  of  our  faith  and  order 
across  the  Tweed  ;  but  we  may  congratulate 
them  on  the  fact  that  if  in  that  Northern 
land  Congregationalists  are  comparatively 
few,  the  few  there  are  are  of  enlightened 
and  resolute  sort,  and  they  have  sent  us 
from  time  to  time  to  the  South  some  of  our 
best  workers  and  some  of  our  ablest  minis- 
ters. Let  me  add  to  this  that  it  is  with 
especial  pleasure  we  note  that  Scotland  is 
not  only  represented  by  delegates  from  the 
Scottish  Congregational  Union,  but  by  re- 
presentatives of  the  Evangelical  Union 
also,  who  have  with  them  their  venerated 
leader,  in  Scriptural  Exegesis  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  recognized  as  such  by  all  the 
Churches. 

"  ENGLISHMEN    COME    HOME    AGAIN," 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  gratification  we  next 
welcome  our  brethren  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  a  hundred  strong.  From  New 
York  in  the  East  to  Ca  ifornia  in  the  West, 
and  from  the  State  of  Iilaine  in  the  North  to 
Louisiana  in  the  South,  the  Congrega- 
tionalism of  America  will  have  voice  and 
influence  in  the  deliberatiocs  of  the 
Council.  We  call  these  brethren  Americans, 
but  they  are  really  Englishmen  come  home 
agam.  King  James  thought  he  showed  his 
wisdom  by  harrying  their  fathers  out  of  the 
land  now  nearly  three  centurie-s  ago. 
He  was  wiser  than  he  knew,  but  in 
a  way  contrary  to  all  his  calculations. 
The  men  who  went  away  in  the  Mayjioiver 
have  had  a  holy  revenge  upon  the  men  who 
sent  them  away,  for  in  their  descendants 
they  have  taught  the  nations  that  religion 
prospers  best  when  religion  is  free.  With 
sijlendid  results  they  have  worked  out  the 
problem  of  Free  Churches  in  Free  States. 
We  sent  them  God-fearing  men  in  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  very  pick  and  flower 
of  our  people,  and  in  the  centuries  since 
those  who  sprang  from  them  have  shown 
what  God-fearing  men  can  do  for   the  edu- 
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cation  and  tlie  religions  life  of  a  nation 
when  they  are  not  hampered  by  persecut- 
ing princes  or  a  prelatical  Church.  It 
would  be  invidious  for  me  to  select  for 
special  mention  any  of  the  distinguished 
men  sent  to  us  at  this  time  by  the  American 
churches.  But  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  single  out  one  delegate 
from  the  rest  aiid  commend  him  to  your 
regard  on  the  ground  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  negro  race.  His  presence 
among  us  here  may  be  taken  as  in  some 
sense  repi'est^nting  a  memorable  victory  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  he  should  appear  at 
this  Council  of  ours,  for  even  in  the  old  evil 
days  before  the  emanciiDationproclamation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ovir  Congregational 
brethren  in  the  States  kept  themselves 
free  from  the  dreadful  stain  and  dis- 
honour of  slavery.  In  cities  like  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis  Congregationalism 
was  scarcely  possible  at  all  till  emancipa- 
tion came,  becaiise,  vmlike  some  of  the 
other  churches,  Congregationalists  would 
lend  no  sanction  of  theirs  to  the  iinholy 
thing.  Through  our  coloured  brother  we 
give  greeting  to  all  his  brethren,  praying 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  social, 
iutill?ctua1,  and  religious  elevation  of  his 
people  may  steadily  advance  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

EEETHKEN    FROM    THE    COLONIES    AND     SISTEK 
STATES. 

I  now  turn  from  America,  which  may  be 
described  as  having  once  been  our  greatest 
colony  of  all,  to  the  rest  of  our  colonies. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Manitoba,  will  at  this  Council  be  in 
friendly  itnion  wit  h  the  United  States  and 
with  oiu'selves  at  the  same  time — a  condition 
of  things  which,  we  hoi^e,  in  all  respects 
both  religious  and  national,  may  long  con- 
tinue. Having  said  whicli,  I  will  now  turn 
my  back  on  the  North  Star  for  a  moment, 
and,  facing  the  Southern  Cross,  give  loving 
welcome  to  onr  kinsmen  from  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth.  These  names — New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand — 
are  household  words  in  many  an  English  and 
Scottish  home.  What  mighty  interests  in  the 
present, what  potent  nations  of  the  future  they 
represent  to  us  !  Brethren,  you  who  have 
traversed  so  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
to  be  with  tts,  we  know  how  you  and  your 
children  sjpeak  of  this  old  country  as — 
Home  ;  we  welcome  yon  home  again  !  In 
a  very  real  sense  your  people  are  our  people. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  you  from  our 
families  and  our  churches.  May  the 
brotherly  tinion  between  us  be  perpetuated 
to  the  remotest  generations !  From  the 
same  Southern  hemisphere  there  come  to  us 
also  delegates  from  Sovith  and  South- 
Eastern  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Sea.  And  if,  after  salutation, 
we  turn  back  once  more  to  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  greet- 


ing brethren  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
a-id  Austria;  and  from  India,  East  and  West. 
China  sends  one  of  her  missionaries  to  speak 
for  her ;  Japan  does  even  moi'e,  for  while 
sending  one  of  h^r  missionaries,  in  the  person 
of  the  Rev.  Tasuku  Harada,  she  sends  in 
addition  one  of  her  own  children.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  not  able  to  greet  him  in  his  own 
tongue,  but  I  will  greet  him  in  mine. 

QXJESTS    from:    other    FREE    CHURCHES. 

It  is  matter  for  satisfaction  to  us  that 
while  this  International  Ccimcil  is  thus  a* 
Council  of  Congregationalists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  several  others  of  the  denomina- 
tions among  the  Free  Chiu-ches  have  so  far 
recognized  its  importance  as  to  send  repre- 
sentatives charged  with  messages  of  good 
will.  We  welcome  and  reciprocate  their 
brotherly  feeling.  It  is  well  on  many 
accounts  that  the  bonds  of  union  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  especially  of  the  Free  Churches,  should 
become  closer  and  stronger.  And  while 
recording  this  instance  of  brotherly  regard, 
it  is  pleasant  also  to  note  that  our  Secretary 
lias  received  a  most  fraternal  ej^istle  from 
Christian  brethren  in  Bohemia — a  land 
having  its  own  sacred  memories  of  martyr 
suffering  and  struggle  for  freedom.  We 
greet  them  also  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

HONOXTR    TO    THE    SAINTED    DEAD. 

After  referring  to  many  who  are  present, 
may  I  remind  you  of  two  honoured  brethren 
who,  as  God  so  wills  it,  are  among  the  absent 
to-day  ?  The  very  idea  cf  this  international 
gathering  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
conversation  which  took  place  some  years 
ago  between  Dr.  Hannay  and  Dr.  Dexter 
during  the  visit  of  the  former  to  the  Trien- 
nial Council  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  to  us  all  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  take  part  in  deliberations  which  will 
really  S2:)ring  out  of  their  own  suggestion, 
and  in  which  their  wisdom  and  guidance 
would  have  been  most  helpful.  Brethren 
on  this  side  have  already  spoken  in  fitting 
terms  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to 
Congregationalism  by  Dr.  Hannay,  and  of 
the  esteem  in  wliich  he  was  held.  But  he 
was  also  personally  known  to  many  of  you 
who  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  be  present 
with  us  here.  It  happened  to  me  to  be  in 
St.  Louis  a  few  months  after  Dr.  Hannay 
was  there,  and  I  well  remember  with  what 
kindling  enthusiasm  the  late  Dr.  Goodell  of 
that  city,  one  of  the  saintliest  of  men  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  ministers,  spoke 
of  the  impression  made  by  Dr.  Hannay  at 
the  Council  held  in  the  Pilgrim  Church. 
He  was  well  known  also  to  those  of  you 
who  have  come  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  for,  as  some  of  you  have  told  us, 
his  visit  to  your  churches,  three  years  ago, 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  quickoniug 
Hnd  inspiring  influences. 

In  Dr.  Dexter  Congregationalism  has  lost 
a  staunch  friend  and  an  able  historian.  It 
was  my  privilege  t^   have  personal  inter- 
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course  with,  him  during  a  visit  to  Boston 
some  years  ago — a  visit  that  was  followed  by 
correspondence  between  us  at  a  time  when 
I  was  engaged  in  historic  researches  myself. 
I  came  to  see  with  what  thoroughness  and 
genuine  interest  his  work  was  done.  Wo 
owe  him  much  for  valued  service  rendered 
to  the  good  cause,  and  not  least  for  his  able 
lectiu'cs  on  the  "Congregationalism  of  the 
Last  Three  Hundred  Years."  Especially 
should  I  like  to  call  attention  to  the  biblio- 
graphical app^ndi.K  which  forms  so  import- 
ant a  part  of  that  work.  Beginning  with 
1546,  and  coming  down  to  1879,  it  gives  more 
than  seven  thousand  titles  of  books  bearing 
on  our  history  and  religious  life,  and  indi- 
cating libraries  and  press  marKs  where  some 
of  the  rarest  of  them  are  to  be  found.  He 
very  modestly  styled  it "  Collections  Towards 
a  Bibliography  of  Congregationalism,"  but 
it  is  a  monument  of  painstaking  care  and 
historic  research.  He  had  means,  time, 
and  wide  knowledge  of  the  origines  of  Con- 
gregationalism. He  had,  as  I  haj^pen  to 
Know,  his  agents  in  this  country  with  carie 
blanche  for  every  rarity  bearing  on  his  sub- 
ject which  might  hajipen  to  turn  up  in  the 
sales  of  great  libraries  and  in  the  scattering 
of  special  book  collections.  I  know  no  other 
man  who  could  have  rendered  us  the  service 
he  has  rendered.  No  previous  writer  had 
attempted  anything  so  complete  as  his 
appendix,  no  future  historian  of  Congrega- 
tionalism can  afford  to  pass  it  by. 

Rome's  geneeal  councils  and  ours. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  passed  from  the  more 
personal  asjiects  of  the  Council  to  the  Council 
itself — its  manner  of  working,  its  object 
and  scope.  Including  the  one  which  twenty- 
one  years  ago  declared  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  Rome  counts  twenty  (Ecumeni- 
cal Councils  on  her  list.  She  will  probably 
not  reckon  ours  as  the  twenty-first.  For  it 
will  differ  from  the  twenty  she  recognizes 
in  some  important  resjiects.  To  begin  with, 
it  has  not  been  convoked,  nor  will  it  be  pre- 
sided over,  either  by  Emperor  or  Pope.  It 
was  contended  in  past  times  that  a  General 
Coiuicil  was  not  valid  without  the  Emperor's 
authority.  It  does  so  happen  that  there  is 
an  Emperor  in  London  just  now,  but  there 
is  no  fervent  desire  on  our  part,  and  no  active 
intention  on  his,  that  he  should  come  in 
State  to-morrow  moiming  and  open  the 
Council  in  person  as  Emperors  have  done 
before  him.  Nor  do  I  exiject  that  Leo  XIII. 
will  leave  his  imaginary  captivity  in  the 
Vatican  and  put  in  an  appearance  among 
us.  It  might  possibly  do  him  good  if  he 
did.  He  has  been  all  his  life  too  much  lender 
one  set  of  influences,  and  he  might  learn 
something  worth  knowing  would  he  but  take 
a  long  and  eai-nest  look  over  the  ecclesias- 
tical fence  which  separates  his  Communion 
from  ours.  He  might  find  out  to  his  sur- 
prise that  while  he  is  every  now  and  then 
calling  us  back  to  the  true  Church  we  are 
actually  in  the  true  Church  already. 

Then,  again,  while  this  Council  of   ours 


has  not  been  convoked,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  presided  over,  by  Kaiser  or  Pope,  it  must 
be  a  relief  to  you  all  to  know  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  last  as  long  a-«  many  of  those  which 
went  before  it.  We  shall  be  scattered  to 
our  homes  agaui  in  less  time  than  it  took 
many  of  them  to  settle  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  their  wor«r.  It  is  simply  appalling 
to  remember  in  these  rapidly- oioving  days 
of  ours  that  the  Council  of  Constance,  for 
example,  las'ed  four  long  yeirs;  that  the 
Council  of  Basel  lasted  even  twelve  years — 
for  it  was  all  one  Couacil,  though  transferred 
first  to  Ferrara  and  then  to  Florence ;  and 
thnt  the  Council  of  Trent,  surpassing  all 
others,  went  on  to  the  unconscionable 
length  of  eighteen  years,  so  that  many  of 
those  who  were  there  at  the  beginning  had 
left  this  troubled  world  of  controversy  and 
conflicting  opinion  long  be''ore  the  end. 

Further,  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the 
Council  over  which  Dr.  Dale  and  his  col- 
leai^ues  will  preside  will  have  more  peaceful 
deliberations,  and  also  more  fruitful  issues, 
than  some  of  those  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
For  we  shall  meet,  I  may  fairly  say,  under 
more  promising  conditions.  We  do  not  como 
together  to  settle,  after  hostile  debate  and 
by  dominant  majorities,  questions  which 
have  fiercely  divided  our  churches.  Truth 
is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  voting  majority, 
especially  when  made  uj?— as  too  many  con- 
ciliar  majorities  were  made  i\p  — of  men 
servilely  obedient  to  an  autocratic  power. 
The  Times  correspondent,  writing  from  Rome 
during  the  Council  of  1869-70,  told  us  that^ 
there  were  450  bishops  out  of  the  700  present 
who  would  vote  pretty  much  any  way  as  the 
Pope  desired  ;  that  among  them  were  three 
score  of  Oriental  and  African  bishops,  wha 
were  as  much  at  his  service  as  the  exotics 
brought  from  the  conservatory  to  the  recep- 
tion-rooms. In  like  manner  Andrew  Dudi- 
thius,  writing  to  Emperor  Ma.ximilian  II. 
about  the  Council  of  Trent,  asks  what  good 
could  possibly  come  out  of  a  Council  in 
which  votes  were  numbered,  not  weighed. 
The  Pope  could,  he  said,  make  bishops  as 
fast  as  he  wanted  them,  and  so  insure  the 
decision  which  had  been  sent  on  in  a  pos- 
tilion's cloak -bag  beforehand.  The  Council, 
he  added,  Avas  made  up  not  so  much  of 
bishops  as  of  disguised  maskers ;  not  of 
men,  but  of  images  moved  by  nerves 
which  were  none  of  their  own.  They 
were  hireling  bisho^js,  Avho,  as  country 
bagpipes,  covild  not  speak  but  as  breath 
was  put  into  them.  Even  in  still  earlier 
times  there  were  Councils  that  have  not 
left  a  very  good  record,  other  assemblies 
besides  the  so-called  Eobber  Synod  of 
Ephesus  which  settled  questions  by  pres- 
sure and  force  rather  than  by  argument 
and  conviction.  I  suppose  it  w^as  of  some  of 
these  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  thinking 
when  he  said,  more  forcibly  than  politely, 
"  I  never  yet  saw  a  council  of  bishops  that 
came  to  a  good  end."  "  I  salute  them  afar 
off,  since  I  know  how  troublesome  they  are." 
"  I  never  more  will  sit  in  those  assemblies 
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■  of  cranes  and  geese."  The  rio'ovTS  and 
tumvxltvious  scenes  sometimes  witnessed 
"when  men  tried  to  pnt  down  the  opinions  of 
their  opponents  by  sheer  strength  of  lungs 

■  may  be  accounted  for,  as  Dean  Milman 
points  out,  by  the  fact  that  a  General 
Council  was  usually  a  not  so  mvicli  the  cause 
as  the  consequence  of  religious  dissension, 
that  it  was  a  field  of  battle  in  which  a  long 
train  of  animosities  and  hostilities  came  to 

■  an  issue.  Men,  therefore,  met  with  all  the 
excitement,  estrangement,  jealousy,  and 
antipathy  engendered  by  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  controversy,  met  rather  to 
triumjjh  over  their  adversaries  than  dis- 
passionately to  investigate  the  truth." 

NOT    LIKE    OTHER    LONDON    COtTNCILS. 

We  do  not  meet  as  did  councils  in  past 
times  to  define  creeds,  to  formulate  articles 
of  faith,  or  to  draw  up  canons  of  discipline. 
Besides  the  great  General  Councils  of  which 
I  have  si^oken,  and  which  were  held  abroad, 
there  have  been  something  like  fifty  British 
Councils  scattered  over  760  j'ears,  and  held 
in  this  city  of  London  where  we  mtet  to- 
night. They  were  mainly  coucerned  with 
the  ends  I  have  just  mentioned.  And  the 
canons  of  discipline  drawn  up  were  quite  as 
often  aimed  at  troublesome  clergy  as  at  the 
refractory  laity.  In  one  of  them  it  is  com- 
plained that  archdeacons  and  bishojDS  used 
to  come  on  visitation  bringing  cumbersome 
retiniies  and  dogs  for  hunting,  to  the  great 
cost  of  the  incumbent.  One  of  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  London,  in  1237,  forbids 
the  conferring  of  holy  orders  upon  idiots  or 
illiterate  persons — a  canon  which  it  is  to  bo 
feared  has  not  always  been  strictly  observed. 
About  the  same  time  a  council  enjoined  that 

■  clergymen  wearing  long  hair  are  to  be 
-clipped  by    the    archdeacon   against  their 

will,  and  they  are  warned  not  to  indulge  in 
any  peculiarity  in  their  clothes  or  shoes, 
not  to  wear  garments  ridiculous  or  remark- 
able for  their  shortness.  These  sumptuary 
regulations  seem  to  have  been  little 
heeded,  for  moi-e  than  half  a  century 
later  the  Council  of  1343  declares 
■that  those  in  holy  orders  apparel  themselves 
more  like  soldiers  than  clerks,  going  about 
v.'ith  upper  jump  short  and  wide,  with 
long,  hanging  sleeves,  with  hair  curled  and 
powdered,  and  wearing  tipj^ets  of  wonderful 
length.  They  were  girt,  it  seems,  with 
girdles  exceeding  large  and  costly,  had 
purses  enamelled  with  figvxres,  knives  hang- 
ing like  swords,  and  they  wore  shoes 
chequered  with  red  and  green,  immensely 
long  and  variously  pinked.  Even  a  century 
]ater  still  a  canon  of  a  London  Council  pro- 
tests against  the  ill-contrived  garments  of 
the  clergy,  scandalous  to  the  Church,  and 
against  their  shoes  monstrously  turned  up. 

THE    OBJECT    OP    OUR    MEETINGS. 

Now,  as  we  have  not  met  to  fix  creeds  or 
formulate  articles  of  faith,  to  determine  the 
true  time  for  keeping  Easter  or  to  decide 
between.the  claims  of  rival  Popes,  so  neither 


have  we  come  together  to  malse  sumptuary 
regulations  for  our  ministers,  laying  down 
what  shaJl  be  the  clerical  costume  of  the 
lime.  You  have  not  come,  some  of  you, 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  sea  for  such 
ends  as  these.  We  have  loftier  aims — aims 
which,  as  we  think,  are  more  worthy  of 
earnest-mini ed  Christian  men  in  this  great 
time,  when  the  nineteenth  century  is  about 
to  melt  into  the  twentieth,  when  the 
restless  world  of  human  thought  and  life 
is  seething  with  new  j^roblems  on  every  side. 
Those  who,  with  so  nuich  thought  and  care, 
have  arranged  the  order  of  our  proceedings, 
have  taken  within  their  purview  great  and 
grave  questions  for  consideration.  Looking 
first  at  Congregationalism  in  its  own 
domestic  or  internal  relations,  we  shall  be 
asked  to  consider  Church  organization. 
Church  life  and  personal  service,  and  also 
what  may  be  the  drift  of  theological  thought 
among  us.  Next  we  shall  have  to  look  at 
Congi-egationalism,  not  as  it  is  concerned 
with  its  own  internal  affairs,  but  with  the 
nation  and  the  needs  of  the  people  ;  how  it 
is  affected  by  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  j  what  may  be  its  right  attitude 
towards  the  social  movements  of  our  time  ; 
the  righteous  adjustment  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  labour  aod  capital ;  the  relations 
between  the  land  and  the  people  and  the 
growingly  important  question  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  We  shall  then  be  asked  to  consider 
how  far  our  churches  have  lost  or  gained  in 
spiritual  influence  in  recent  years,  and  how 
best  we  can  secure  an  efficient  ministry  in 
years  to  come. 

The  next  question  to  be  entered  upon 
after  these  will  be  that  of  our  relation  as 
Congregationalists  to  the  Church  Catholic; 
what  may  be  the  possibilities  of  Christian 
unity,  and  what  our  duties,  dangers,  and 
prospects  in  view  of  the  rap;d  growth  of 
sacerdotalism  in  the  English  Church. 
Finally,  having  looked  at  qviestions  like 
these,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  go 
farther  afield  still,  and  consider  our 
duties  in  relation  to  the  great  commission 
laid  upon  us  by  our  Master,  under  which 
we  are  called  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  It 
cannot  be  that  three  hundred  Christian  men 
shall  come  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  to  look  seriously  at  quest  ons  like 
these  without  both  the  Church  and  the 
world  being  the  better  for  their  doing  it. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  be  present  in 
all  our  gatherings  with  His  sevenfold  energy, 
with  His  Divine  illumination !  We  meet 
together  now  with  the  door  ot  a  great  oppor- 
tunity open  before  us.  When  we  have 
parted  a  few  days  hence  we  shall  never  all 
meet  together  again  in  this  world.  May 
God  grant  that  while  we  are  together  we 
may  do  something  that  shall  live  when  we 
are  gone !  May  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  so  overrule  this  Council  and  its  de- 
liberations that  it  shall  further  those  great 
ends  for  which  He,  our  Saviour,  agonized 
and  died  upon  the  cross, for  wh'ch  He  i^leads 
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on  the  throne,  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  tlie  great  drama  of  Providence  is 
iinfolded  from  age  to  age. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  call  upon  Dr.  Dale. 
We  .are  thankful  to  <-iod  that  he  has  so  far 
been  restored  to  health,  and  our  fervent 
desire  is  that  that  health — so  important  to 
our  community — may  be  long  established 
and  continued  to  him  and  to  us. 


DR.    DALE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dale  :  My  dear  Dr.  Brown,  it  is 
my  great  honour  gratefully  to  acknowledge 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Council  the 
kindly  and  cordial  greeting  which  you  have 
given  to  us,  not  only  in  your  own  name,  but 
also  in  the  name  of  the  Congregational 
Chiirches  of  England  and  Wales.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  your  guests 
— all  the  rej^resentatives  delegated  to  this 
Council  from  all  parts  of  the  world — have  re- 
ported themselves  already  at  this  Hall 
except  twelve.  Now,  Sir,  as  we  listened 
to  your  recital  of  the  various  coun- 
tries from  which  this  Conned  is  drawn, 
I  think  that  we  must  all  have  felt  that  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  one  man  to  speak  for 
the  whole  Council.  One  had  need  be  a  very 
Atlas  in  strength  to  bear  upon  one's 
shoulders  the  pressure  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  I  remember  that  when  Diocletian  felt 
that  the  task  of  governing  the  Roman 
Empire  was  getting  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  strength,  he  took  another 
Augustus  as  a  colleague,  and  he  created  two 
Caesars,  Now  the  Council  has  been  good 
enough  to  give  me  four  Vice-Presidents,  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  relieve  them  from 
any  work  that  I  can  possibly  put  ujion  their 
shoulders,  and  I  propose  to  call  upon  two  of 
them  to  acknowledije  your  kind  recsption. 
There  is  only  one  j^art  of  your  address,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  which  I  felt  disposed  to  take 
exception.  You  congratiilated  us  on  the 
very  first  day  that  we  are  meeting  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  remain  together 
very  long.  Now,  I  confess  that  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  brethren  from 
remote  parts  this  afternoon  almost  makes 
me  wish  that  our  Council  might  approach 
a  little  nearer  to  the  length  of  some  of  the 
Councils  of  which  you  have  already  re- 
minded us.  I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Council  beyond  saying  that  it  appears 
to  me  singularly  fitting  thiit  we  should  be 
asked  on  this,  the  first  day  of  oiir  meeting, 
to  assemble  in  this  had.  Let  me  remind 
members  of  the  Council  who  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  this  hall  was 
built  a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  glorious  fidelity  to  conscience 
of  the  two  thousand  men  who  •  left  the 
English  Chrirch  m  1602,  becarise  they  were 
unable  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  that  was  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  within 
half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  this  place  are  the 
parishes  and  churches  from  which  some  of 


the  most  famous  seceded.  Edward  Calamy, 
Lazarus  Seaman,  Philii>  Nye,  WiL'iam 
Bates,  Thomas  Manton,  Matthew  Poole — 
those  are  among  the  men  who  resigned 
their  livings  in  the  city  of  London,  and  their 
churches  are  within  less  than  a  mile  of  this 
hall.  It  was  fit  that  we  shoidd  be- 
gin our  Assembly  here.  But  this  place 
has  other  and  remoter  associations. . 
Exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the , 
year  1591,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  two  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Separatists  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  imprisoned  in 
the  Fleet  Prison,  part  of  the  site  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  hall  in  which  we  aro 
assembled  to-night.  We  in  England,  and 
the  Churches  that  belong  to  the  British 
colonies,  derive  very  much  of  our  life  and 
of  our  power  from  the  glorious  Confessors 
of  1G62.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  group  of  churches  to  be  represented 
this  evening  by  Mr.  Waldenstrom,  of 
Sweden, all  of  us  derive  vei-y  much  of  our  life 
and  power  from  the  men  who  were  repre- 
sented by  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  who  suf- 
fered miserably  for  their  courageous  fidelity 
to  the  principles  which  it  is  our  glory  to 
inherit.  I  thunk  you.  Sir,  for  your  recep- 
tion, and  I  will  now  call  ui^on  President 
Northrop  to  give  the  real  reply  to  your 
welcome. 


DR.    NORTHROP. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Northrop:  I  think  there  has- 
always  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Britons  to  jDut  the  Americans  in  an 
unpleasant  situation.  I  heard  a  Scotch 
D.D.  once  introduce  J.  B.  Goiigh  to  an 
audience,  and  he  did  it  very  felicitously. 
Having  said  all  the  nice  things  a  man  coald 
say,  he  then  compared  himself  to  a  little 
tug  that  had  brought  this  great,  rich  East 
Indiaman  to  the  dock,  and  he  would  now 
leave  him  to  unload  his  precious  treasure 
and  retire  along  the  quay.  Mr.  Gouah  was 
the  most  astonished  and  embarrassed  man 
that  I  ever  saw  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  and  it  ruined  him 
for  the  first  five  minutes.  When  a  man  like- 
Dr.  Dale,  who  hitherto  has  borne  a 
good  character,  who  has  been  held  in 
good  repute  by  the  churches  in  America 
iis  well  as  in  England,  who  has  even 
explained  wliat  no  other  man  ever  succeeded 
in  expla  ning,  the  nature  of  the  Atonement, 
and  who  has  had  other  felicitous  products 
from  his  pen,  comes  here  and  says  that  I 
am  to  make  the  real  replv  I  do  not  know 
what  opinion  he  has  of  Congregationalists, 
but  he  certainly  must  have  a  very  low 
opinion  of  them  if  he  expects  to  retain 
his  character  for  truth  and  veracity.  Now 
it  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  that  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  perform  this 
service,  becau>e  there  are  so  many  men 
here  of  mature  years  who  might  have 
done  so  ranch  better  than  myself  that  I  dis- 
like to  be  put  forward  for  the  service,  and 
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yet  it  is  a  delightful  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  here  and  look  in  your  faces, 
the  first  International  Congregational 
Council,  reiiresenting  as  it  does  much  of  th-i 
brightness  and  vigovir  of  thought  of  these 
islands,  representing  certain'y  as  it  dees  as 
much  of  brightness  and  vigour  of  thought 
as  any  denomination  in  America  can  pro- 
duce, and  rppresenting  to  me  the  most 
delightful  thing  of  all,  and  one  that  only 
recently  has  come  to  my  comi^rehension,  a 
larger  area  of  country  and  a  more  complete 
characterization  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  than  I  had  supposed  Congregation- 
alism ever  could  represent.     Brethren, 

THE     LITTLE     CHURCH    AT     PLYMOUTH, 

it  was  not  ambitious,  it  was  not  eager 
for  power,  it  was  not  seeking  to  glorify 
itself,  it  was  not  seekinsr  to  build 
up  a  mighty  religious  oligarchy  or 
republic ;  it  was  a  little  body  of 
chosen  spirits,  whom  out  of  the  whole 
world,  had  visited  most  closely,  and  touched 
most  tenderly  and  blessed  most  perfectly ; 
who  had  gone  out  into  that  remote  quarter 
of  the  world  t  >  worship  God  in  peace,  willing 
to  be  as  they  themselves  said,  but  stepping- 
stones  upon  which  other  peoi^le  might  ad- 
vance to  great  achievements.  And  their 
children  in  New  England,  by  the  j^rovidence 
of  God  ijermitted  for  a  time  to  have  eccle- 
siastical and  political  control  of  these 
colonies,  were  ultimately  content  for  many 
years  to  let  the  line  of  New  England  which 
separated  New  England  from  New  York  be 
the  end  of  their  advance,  and  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  America  to  the 
other  denominations  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  within  a  comparatively  fevv  years  that 
■Congregationalism,  arising  to  a  sense  of  the 
work  which  God  has  assigned  it  to  do, 
has  stepped  over  that  intervening 
period,  has  planted  its  feet  uj^on 
the  great  North  -  West,  has  advanced 
towards  the  Pacific,  .and  to-day  is  flourishing 
with  a  vigour  unsuri:)assed  by  that  of  any 
denomination  in  that  matchless  Empire 
which  is  growing  up  ai'ound  the  fountains 
which  feed  the  Mississippi,  and  the  misjhry 
plains  which  stretch  1,500  miles  from  there 
to  the  Pacific  And  I  stand  here  to-night 
with  the  feeling  that  this  Council  is  called 
for  something  more  than  the  interchange  of 
pheasant  talk;  it  is  called  lor  something 
more  than  the  reading  of  essays,  however 
carefully  prepared ;  it  is  called  for  some- 
thing more  than  to  look  into  each  other's 
laces  and  feel  that  we  are  larger  than 
we  thought  we  were.  I  think  it  is  called 
for  a  realizing  on  our  part  of  the  fact 
that  while  every  Church  of  Christ  ihat 
carries  the  Congregiitional  banner  is  a  per- 
fectly indei^endent  organisation,  neverthe- 
less the  Congregationalists  as  Congrega- 
tionalists  are  a  Church,  a  distinct  Church  ; 
they  are  n"t  a  toily  of  people  with  a  man 
preaching  to  them,  and  ready  to  disperse 
whenever  their  Moses  dies.  They  are  a 
body  of  churcLcs,  living  churches  organised 


as  tho  body  of  Christ,  having  a  life  in  them- 
selves independent  of  the  minister,  a  life 
that  no  minister's  death  can  extinguish,  a 
life  that  goes  on  because  it  is  the  i)eoi)le, 
and  the  peoi)le  are  the  chi'dren  ot  God, 
and  the  Church  of  God  is  the  organisa- 
tion in  which  they  live  and  do  God's  work. 
And  if  anybody  connected  with  the  Con- 
gregational body  has  an  idea  that  some 

MOSES    OUT    ON    THE    PLAIN 

lifting  up  a  flag  and  preaching  one  Sun- 
day and  disappearing  the  next,  makes  a 
Congregational  church  because  a  few  people 
rally  around  him  to  hear  him,  he  has  got  a 
mistaken  idea  of  Congregationalism.  Con- 
gregationalism is  the  perfection  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  perfection  of  organisa- 
tion. It  is  an  organsation  that  works 
without  noise,  it  is  an  organisation  that 
requires  no  oiling  of  the  machinery,  for 
there  is  no  machinery.  It  is  an  organisa- 
tion that  works  by  faith,  and  when  you 
get  a  Congregational  body  of  men  together 
you  will  always  find  that  they  are  composed 
mainly  of  just  such  looking  heads  as  you 
see  before  you  to-night,  round  and  smooth, 
and  full,  a  great  deal  of  reverence,  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  a  great  deal  of  character. 
I  am  a  Congregationalist  simply  because 
my  father  was.  if  he  had  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  should  have  been  a  Eoiuan 
Catholic.  I  have  got  a  fidelity  to  my 
father,  I  would  have  stuck  to  him  no 
matter  what  he  was,  onless  he  had  told 
me  I  ought  to  go  somewhere  else.  But 
being  a  Congregationalist,  having  been 
a  Congregationalist  all  my  life,  while  I 
love  all  the  dear  brethren  in  other 
denominations,  I  do  not  c-tre  whether 
they  are  Roman  Catholics  or  anything 
else ;  if  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
they  may  stand  under  any  banner  they 
please.  I  love  them  if  they  are  brethren, 
and  we  know  that  we  love  Christ  because 
we  love  the  brethren.  But  being  a  Con- 
gregationalist, I  say  I  am  always  proud  of 
the  denomination,  because  it  rej^resents 
intelligence  ;  it  represents  thought ;  it  re- 
l^resents  indeijendence ;  it  rejiresents  clear 
ideas  uiwn  every  principle  that  comes  up — 
it  represents  readiness  to  take  hold  of  things 
and  deal  with  them  just  as  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with.  That  is  why  I  believe  in 
Congregationalism.     Now  you  take 

A    CHURCH    THAT   JUST  DEALS   WITH   ALL    IT3 
MEMBERS    AS    IF    THET    WERE    BABES, 

that  never  gets  any  further  than  the  time 
that  Paul  sjjeaks  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
milk,  and  there  is  no  bone  and  muscle 
and  vigour  in  such  kind  of  churches. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  church  in  which  the 
minister  is  everything.  You  understand,  I 
am  not  a  minister,  that  is  why  I  speak  in 
this  way  ;  and  I  am  glad  I  am  not,  hearing 
from  brother  Brown  here  that  provision 
against  idiots  in  the  ministry  has  not  been 
generally  regarded.  But  to  take  our  Con- 
gregational denomination — now  I  am  talk- 
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ing  soberly ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  yon 
to  laugh— go  where  yon  will,  and  if  you 
find  a  man  that  thinks  for  himself,  that 
has  not  any  i^reji^dices,  and  whose  mind  is 
perfectly  clear,  the  prohalnlities  are  that 
under  the  Divine  dispensation  of  providence 
he  is  a  Congregationalist.  He  may  have 
lived  where  there  was  no  Congregational 
church  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  could  not 
therefore  be  a  Congregationalist ;  in  that 
case  yon  will  probably  find  him  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  he  may  have  lived 
where  water  was  abimdant,  then  you  will 
find  him  in  the  Baptist ;  or  he  may  possibly 
have  got  into  some  of  the  other  churches. 
But  take  them  as  they  riin,  these  roiind- 
headed,  smooth-headed,  strong-headed  men, 
who  have  thought  so  much  that  the  hair 
is  all  burnt  oixt  by  the  roots,  they  are 
generally  Congregationalists,  and  that  is 
the  beauty  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Now,  I  am  no  believer  at  all  in  a  kind 
of  religion  which  does  not  get  up  any 
higher  than  the  bosom.  It  is  all  vei-y 
well  to  talk  about  "  loving  the  Lord  your 
Ood  with  all  your  heart "  ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing  to  do  ;  but  a  man's  heart  does  not 
work  very  much  when  he  has  not  any  head. 
Take  off  the  head  and  the  heart  gets  pretty 
cold  very  soon.  Now,  my  theory  of  religion  is 
that  a  man  is  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  not 
only  with  all  his  heart,  but  with  his  mind  ; 
the  intellect  of  the  man  is  to  be  consecrated 
to  God  just  as  much  as  the  affections. 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  religion  which  simply 
takes  a  man  and  brings  him  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  bvmdles  liim  and  stamps  him 
and  sends  him  by  express  to  heaven — not 
at  all.     I  believe  in 

A  RELIGION    WHICH    TAKES   A    MAN  AND  TRIES 
HIM, 

exposes  him  to  temptation,  just  as  Dr.  Dale 
has  been  exposed  to  temptation  here  to- 
night, and  just  sees  what  he  will  do,  sees 
how  he  will  work  out.  Sees  whether  he  will 
come  out  purified  so  as  by  fire  or  not, 
and  whether  the  intellect  that  is  in 
Mm  will  work  as  vigorously  for  God 
as  it  has  for  the  attainment  of  earthly 
wealth  or  of  grandeur.  And  when 
the  Congregational  Church  —  brethren, 
I  say  it  solemnly — when  the  Congregational 
Church  raises  any  lower  standard  than 
that,  when  it  consents  to  do  a  work  lower 
than  that,  it  is  doing  a  work  that  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard  that 
the  Congregationalism  of  to-day  demands. 
There  are  organisations  that  go  down  and 
reach  the  lower  classes  and  lift  them  up. 
■God  bless  them  !  But  that  never  has  been 
the  special  province  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
future.  Our  province  is  to  take  men  and 
women  that  are  capable  of  thought,  capable 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
development,  and  lift  them  up  to  a  higher 
plane  as  human  beings,  make  them  more 
sensible  of  God,  and  the  things  that  God 


has  put  'into  this  world  so  beautiful 
and  so  full  of  His  love ;  lift  them  up  and 
make  them  worthy  to  do  His  work,  and  able 
to  do  His  work,  instead  of  treating  them  as 
babes  sucking  milk,  just  keei^ing  enough 
life  in  them  to  get  them  into  heaven  before 
they  die  of  inanition,  of  marasmus — that  is 
Congregationalism  and  that  is  its  mission. 
And  now,  brethren,  it  is  to  this,  and  to  a 
sense  of  this,  that  I  summon  you  to-night 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Council.  Let 
us  know  what  we  believe,  let  us  know 
Avhere  we  stand,  let  us  know  of  the 
future,  let  us  resolve,  not  that  we  are 
going  forth  to  jDroselytise  and  to  take 
Ijossession  of  the  world,  except  so  far  as  the 
world  has  not  been  taken  jjossession  of  for 
Christ,  but  let  ns  resolve  that  the  high 
position  taken  by  the  Fathers  shall  be  main- 
tained by  us,  that  the  culture  of  the  Fathers 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Fathers 
shall  be  maintained.  Why,  Sir,  you  here  in 
England  are  afraid — that  is  what  is  the 
trouble  with  you.  Yon  are  afraid ;  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  stand  uj)  and  feel 
that  you  are  just  as  good  as  any  State 
Church  in  England.  You  are  every  bit  as 
good.  Just  imagine  us  in  the  United  States 
of  America  thinking  ourselves  inferior  to 
anybody  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Why, 
I  should  not  have  a  particle  of  respect 
for  myself,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  to-night 
every  bit 

AS  GOOD  AS  THE  AECHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

How  could  I  go  on  as  a  Christian  man  and 
feel  that  he  by  virtue  of  his  office  was 
above  me  or  above  Congregationalists  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Look  at  America! 
W^hat  power  has  made  that  nation  what  it 
is  intellectually  and  educationally  ?  Who 
founded  Harvard  University,  and  Yale  and 
Amherst,  and  Williams  and  Bowden  and 
Oberlin,  and  all  the  other  colleges  that 
amount  to  anything,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  in  the  United  States  ?  It 
was  the  Congregationalists.  And  who 
are  the  authors  of  the  great  State  institu- 
tions in  the  north-west,  where  the  State 
provides  a  full  college  education  for  every 
son  and  daughter  that  chooses  to  go  there 
free  ?  They  are  the  States  that  have  been 
dominated  by  the  men  and  women  who 
went  from  New  England,  the  Congre- 
gationalists whose  ideas  were  stamped 
by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Take  our  de- 
nomination in  America  ;  it  has  done 
more  for  education  and  for  Christian 
education,  and  for  intellectual  life,  and  the 
development  of  high  thought,  and  for 
political  freedom,  and  for  republicanism, 
for  humanity,  and  for  emancii>ation,  for 
jnirity,  and  righteousness,  and  godliness, 
than  any  other  single  denomination 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care 
whether  yon  count  other  denominations 
by  millions,  and  tell  us  we  are  only  half-a- 
million ;  things  don't  count  by  numbers, 
they  count  by  weight,  and  one  Congrega- 
tionalist in  the  influence  exerted  in  these 
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papt  years  in  the  United  States  counts 
{'or  a  dozen  of  some  peoijle  that  are 
not  Oongregationalists.  Well,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find 
myself  where  I  am,  at  this  point  in  my 
speech.  I  did  not  know  when  I  rose 
wliat  I  was  to  say ;  I  expected  my 
brother  over  there  was  to  speak  before 
3510,  and  woiild  essentially  cover  the 
groraid,  and  T.  was  going*  to  retire  with  very 
few  words.  It  is  the  unfortunate  misappli- 
o?..tioii  of  moral  principles  by  Dr.  Dale 
that  has  caused  me  to  inflict  upon  you 
this  somewhat  lengthy  speech.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me,  and  that  I  have 
ncit  entirely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
audience,  or  their  j^ower  of  application,  so 
as  to  ijrevent  you  from  doing  Justice  to  the 
excellent  speeches  that  are  to  follow.  I 
feel  that  J  owe  you  an  apology  for  the 
length  of  time  1  have  occui)ied,  but  1  did  it 
inadvertently. 


DF?.  BEVAN. 

V.'^v  Dr.  Bkv.vn'  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
GentJenic]!, — I  am  siu-e,  after  the  speech  to 
wliich  we  have  just  listened,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  another  word  in  praise  of 
Ooagregr.tioi::ilism.      1  had  almost  thought 
tljat  my   good  friend.  Dr.  Northrop,  must 
have   given    in    the   i>laoe    from   which    he 
comes  as  a  delegate  by  mistake,  and  that 
he    must    com«    from    Victoina,   Australia, 
instead    of    from   one   of    these    States   of 
America,  because    we  Victorians    are   sup- 
posed to  be  not  always  quite  as  modest  as 
we  might  be,  and  we  know  that  oiw  brethren 
from  the  other   side   of  the  Atlantic  have 
as    a    peculiar    virtue   that   of    self-depre- 
ciation, and  an  exceedingly  modest  estimate 
of  their  om-u  powers  and  position.     It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  all  the  intelligence   of 
America  and  all  the  common  sense  and  all 
the  learning  have  been  pretty  well  absorbed 
by    the    Congregational  brethren.       That, 
clearly,  Mr.  (Chairman,  is  since  1  left  there, 
for  T  had  the  unspeakable  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  ministering  amongst  the   Presby- 
terians in  America,  and  whilst  I  was  there, 
at  all  events,  I  found  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  learning,  and  of  those  virtues  which 
Dr.  Northi-op  has  described  as  belonging  so 
thoroughly   to  ourselves  as  Congregation- 
alists.     However,    I    have    no    doubt   that 
some  of   the   brethren  representing    these 
churches      will      say     a     word      or     two 
later   on,  and   I   can  leave   my  brother  to 
their  tender  mercies,  and  I  need  only  say 
that  I  am   glad  to  believe  that  Congrega- 
tionalism is  such  an  admirable  institution 
in  all  respects,  not  even  requiring  oil,  and 
that  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  myself 
back  in  its  midst.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  brethren  who  ex- 
pressed,   from    old    personal    relations,    a 
desire  that   in   the   return   made   to   your 
generous   welcome    to    us,   an    old    friend 
might  sav  a  few  words.    There  are  brethren 


who  represent  the  Colonies  who  have  far 
more  right  to  speak  for  them  than  I  have,, 
since  I  was  but  recently  sent  over  there,, 
and  they  have  been  there  longer — not  that 
they  went  in  the  times  when  they  used  to- 
be  sent  at  the  public  expense,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  have  got  nobody 
amongst  us  who  repi*esents  that  side  of 
conviction  and  consequent  conversion.  But 
I  yield  to  none  of  them  in  affection  for  th& 
country  of  my  adoption,  grateful  to  it  for 
the  opportunities  it  has  given  me  of  service, 
and  thankful  for  the  blessings  I  have  found' 
them  in  my  own  family.  But,  Sir,  it  is  im- 
possible to  stand  again  on  this  jjlatform  and 
speak  in  this  hall  without  very  tender  and 
almost  silencing  emotions  rising  in  one's- 
heart. 

COMMON    SPEECH    AND    COMMON    FAITH. 

You  have  decorated  it  beautifully.  I  see- 
an  English  flag,  and  I  see  the  stars  and 
stri2)es,  and  I  am  glad  also  to  have  found 
the  flag  that  represents  us  in  Australia — the- 
English  flag  with  the  Southern  cross  upon 
it ;  and  this  bannered  hall,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  sign  that  we  are  met  here  as  the  children 
of  one  great  family.  We  do  not  belong, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  occasion  to  separate- 
nationalities  ;  we  speak  a  common  speech  ; 
we  hold  a  common  faith — I  was  going  ta 
say  we  owe  a  common  allegiance  to  one- 
head— by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Ameri- 
cans regard  our  Queen  and  acknowledge- 
her  name  and  character  whenever  it  is 
mentioned.  I  almost  might  say  that  we- 
owe  allegiance  to  one  common  Head  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  we  are  here  met  for  one 
great  common  service  ;  and,  above  all  these 
banners  that  represent  the  different  nations, 
from  which  w-e  come,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  floating  the  one  great  banner  under 
which  we  all  find  ourselves,  the  banner  of 
the  Prince  whom  we  serve  and  the  Captain 
who  leads  us,  the  banner  of  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  You,  Sir,  referred 
to  many  councils,  more  or  less  inte- 
resting and  more  or  less  imjjortant  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  but  you  did  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  refer  to  the  Council  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  follow.  I  recognise  one 
Apostolic  council  held  in  Jerusalem.  This  is 

THE    SECOND   APOSTOLIC    COUNCIL 

held  in  London.  From  the  meeting  of 
that  first  Council  the  Church  very  soon 
went  down  into  heresy  and  became  Pres- 
byterian —  became  Episcopal,  and  after 
that  went  into  other  forms  of  heresy  and 
schism,  and  we  to-day,  therefore,  oj^en  the 
second  great  Aj^ostolic  Council  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  the  only  mistake, 
it  seems  to  me  Sir,  we  have  made  is  not 
holding  it  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  should 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  next  Council 
meeting  in  which  we  shall  gather  will  be 
held  in  that  great  city,  which  would  be  very  ' 
much  more  convenient  for  those  of  us  who  ' 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  But 
wc  arc  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  vv^ho 
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come  from  Australia,  veritably  as  children 
of  this  land.  I  have  noticed  that  our 
American  brethren  are  very  fond  of  sj^eak- 
ing  of  this  in  certain  companies  as  the 
mother  country,  and  I  have  noticed  also 
that  Englishmen  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  referring  to  Americans  as  their  chil- 
dren. "Whether  that  reference  is  quite 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  both  of 
them  I  Tvill  not  now  inquire,  but,  anyhow, 
when  Ave  Australians  speak  of  this  as  the 
motherland,  it  is  verily  so.  We  are,  indeed, 
when  we  come  here,  coming  home.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  mixture  in  Americans.  I  do 
not  know  that  Congregationalism  has  had 
much  mixture  yet ;  but  other  races  have 
come  in,  and  other  fibres  of  national  life 
have  interested  themselves  to  foi-m  that 
great,  new,  fresh,  life  wliich  we  all  honour, 
and  which  many  of  us  greatly  love  ;  but  we 
ourselves  in  Austi-alia  are  verily  the 
children  of  this  home  land.  We  are 
Englishmen,  we  are  Scotchmen,  we  are 
Irishmen,  we  are  Welshmen,  and  thei'e  is 
not  a  man,  it  seems  to  me,  who  is  here  to- 
day from  that  great  southern  land  of  pro- 
mise who  does  not  feel  that  he  is  coming 
home.     Most  of  us  say 

"coming  home." 

Even  those  of  my  brethren  who  were  born 
in  Australia  speak  of  this  still  as  their 
home,  and  round  about  it  there  gather  all 
the  sweet  memories  that  belong  to  that 
blessed  name.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  here  as  a  Council.  I  take  it,  merely  as 
Englishmen,  we  think  we  have  a  part  as 
Congregationalists  to  play  in  the  building 
np  of  this  great  Union.  AVe  think  we  have 
had  a  pretty  good  share  of  the  work  of 
founding,  and  of  biiilding  up  that  great 
Union  across  the  Atlantic.  I  think  we  may 
say  that  the  mightiest  forces  of  the  life 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  were  supplied  from  Congregational 
soui'ces.  The  seed  of  that  great  Union  was 
planted  by  Congregationalists,  the  dews 
that  have  watered  it  have  come  down  from 
heaven  in  answer  to  Congregationalist 
prayer,  and  the  great  forces  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  i-uled  its  national 
life,  and  have  led  it  on  to  its  extended 
liberty  and  enlarging  power,  have  been  i^rin- 
ciples  drawn  from  oiir  Congregational  ■ 
chiu'ches.  But  wider  even  than  the  great 
life  of.  this  Union,  larger  than  the  life  of 
the  United  States,  there  rises  before  me  a 
vision  of  a  race  who  will  sjseak  the  English 
speech,  who  will  breathe  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish spirit,  who  will  be  mightier  even  than 
the  mighty  Empire  which  owes  allegiance 
to  our  Queen,  and  larger  even  than  the 
great  Republic  over  which  floats  the 
stars  and  stripes,  that  great  English- 
speaking  race,  that  great  Protestant  faith, 
that  mighty  gathering  of  i^eoples  inspired 
by  the  Free  Churches  which  belong  to  them, 
serving  not  merely  a  nation,  but  serving 
humanity,  and  everywhere  extending 
human  freedom  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 


This  Council,  it  seems  to  me,  has  got  the 
spirit  of  that  great  vision  and  we  bring  to 
you.  Sir,  grateful  for  the  kindly  welcome 
you  have  given  ixs,  these  larger  and  wider 
insijirations.  Congregationalism  has  known 
prison,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
born  tieated  it  often  times  cruelly 
and  vnjustly,  but  it  has  never 
been  tin  patriotic,  it  has  never  forgotten 
its  duty  to  this  land,  it  has  never  ceased 
to  serve  this  nation  as  best  it  could,  and 
now  t>at  a  larger  and  wider  liberty  is- 
given  to  us,  we  hope  to  enter  into  the  great 
'cvork  of 

BUILDING   UP   A   NATION, 

wheth3r  it  is  governed  by  Monarchy  or 
Kepublic,  and  still  more  for  the  exten- 
sion of  a  kingdom  nobler  than  any 
earthly  kingdom,  the  establishment  of 
a  liberty  greater  than  that  which  is  to 
b3  found  in  any  Eepublic  that  exists 
or  ever  has  existed,  a  kingdom  of 
God — nay,  rather  the  one  great  society  of 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  recognise 
Hiin  as  the  only  Master,  and  each  other  as 
brethren.  For  this  great  purpose  we  are 
assembled.  I  trust  that  our  deliberations, 
nay,  I  am  sure  our  deliberations  will  be 
marked  by  mutual  respect ;  there  will  be  a 
reverent  spirit  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  way  in  which  God  has  already 
treated  us,  how  He  has  passed  over  oiu' 
Council  with  the  hush  and  silence  of  death, 
that  if  at  times  wo  might  be  tempted  to- 
differ  we  shall  remember  that  we  have 
surely  with  us  the  i^resence  of  those  whom 
we  had  exjiected  to  see,  and  who  are  with  us 
not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  ^j^irit.  I  say  our 
deliberations  will  be  marked  with  mutual 
respect;  they  will  be  marked  with  reverence 
to  one  another,  and  rever-nce  to  God.  We 
are  not  here,  sir,  to  glorify  even  our  Con- 
gregationalism, but  we  are  here  to  ask 
ourselves  seriously.  What  can  we  do 
for  the  enlargement  of  human  liberty 
and  for  the  deepening  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  all  the  Chiu-ches  ?  We- 
are  surrounded  by  brethren  who  represent 
the  larger  fellowshijj  of  the  Church.  I  am 
Sorry  that  it  is  only  one  wing  of  Con- 
gregationalism that  is  represented  in  our 
Council.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
other  great  part  of  the  C<  ngregational 
army  will  be  found  well  represented  in 
these  gatherings,  when  they  will  not  be 
divided  even  by  the  narrow  stream  that 
now  divides  us  from  our  Baptist  friends.  If 
j'ou  would  add  these  two  great  divisions 
together,  then  our  place  would  not  be  so  low 
down,  even  numerically;  but  we  should 
bulk  among  the  very  largest  churches  of  the 
earth.  We  are  here  to  help  on  that  day — a 
day,  I  trust,  which  may  see  union,  not  only 
with  the  Baptists,  but  a  real  and  spiritual 
union  with  all  th^"  brethren  throughout  the 
churches  who  hold  a  common  faith 
in  Christ  and  recognise  Him  alone  as  Lord 
and  Master.  On  lielialf  of  the  brethren 
from  Australia,  and  also  in  the  name  of  the 
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Council,  I  thank  you  for  the  cor Jial  welcome 
which  you  have  given  to  us,  and  express  our 
deep  and  unfeigned  affection  for  the  Congre- 
tional  Union,  as  it  represents  some  of  the 
best  and  the  most  progressive  Christian  life 
of  this  great  land. 


DR.    WALDENSTROM. 

Dr.  P.  Waldenstrom,  who  spoke 
in  Swedish  through  an  interpreter,  the 
Eev.  Fr.  E.  Emrieh,  said :  I  deplore 
the  fact  that  I  cannot  speak  the  English 
language,  and  therefore  1  have  to  use  an 
interpreter.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  hear  a  Swedish  speech,  for 
most  of  you  may  never  have  heard  a 
Swedish  address.  In  the  first  place,  I  bring 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Forbundet,  who  have  sent  me  and  Dr.  Eknian 
as  their  delegates.  At  the  last  yearly  meet- 
ing, in  June,  at  Stockholm,  we  gladly  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  to  this 
Coimcil. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  other  European  lands, 
we  have  a  State  Church,  which  essentially  is 
organised  like  all  the  other  Stat-"  Churches. 
The  King  is  the  highest  bishop,  and  the 
church  government  is  carried  on  by  him 
with  twelve  bishops  under  him. 

THE    SWEDISH    STATE    CHURCH 

comprehends  all  the  people,  with  but 
few  exceptions.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  are  compelled  to  pay  tithes,  even 
the  Dissenters.  The  majority  of  people  in 
Sweden  are  not  believers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  other  countries.  The  conseqvience  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Church  are  not  believers.  Within  the  State 
Church  in  this  century  there  have  been 
at  times  great  spiritual  awakenings,  and 
believers  have  been  brought  together  to 
confirm  themselves  in  their  most  holy  faith. 
This  has  caused  great  unrest,  especially 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  State 
Church.  They  have  feared  that  separation 
would  be  the  consequence,  and  there  was 
reason  for  such  a  fear.  Every  State  Church 
has  reason  to  fear  the  gathering  together 
of  believers  to  search  the  Word  of  God. 
In  Sweden  the  State  framed  laws  against 
the  holding  of  conventicles.  In  1742  the 
first  law  against  conventicles  was  framed. 
They  forbad  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
gather  together  for  meeting  and  for  edifi- 
cation without  the  leadership  of  a  minister 
of  the  State  Church.  Those  who  trans- 
gressed against  this  law  were  punished 
hj  fines  or  imprisonment.  Now  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
remnant  of  this  conventicle  law  in  Sweden, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  at  all  enforced. 
People  in  general  think  it  right  and  just  to 
meet  together  for  the  reading  of  God's  Word, 
praying,  and  singing.  A  number  of  years 
ago  the  believers  in  our  land  established 
cnany 


MISSIONARY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

in  different  parts  of   the  country,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  movement  beinsr  at  Stock- 
holm, where   the   Evangeliska   Fosterland- 
sstiftelsen  was  formed  in  18.56.  They  enjoyed 
the  sympathy  of  many  believing  ministers  in 
the  State  Church.     These  associations  were 
for  the  most   part  Church   associations   in 
reference     to     doctrine    and   organization. 
After  1S72   there  was  a  change.     The  first 
occasion  of  the  change  was  a  deep,  thorough- 
going  conflict  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Atonement.     It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting for  me,  if  time  iiermitted,  to  give  you 
the  results  of  this  controversy,  but   I  must 
desist.     As  a  proof  of   the  earnestness  and 
seriousness   of    this   conflict   I    may    bring 
before  you  the  fact  that  I  have  gathered 
together  the  pamphlets  written  or  printed 
with  regard  to  this  controversy  in  sixteen 
large  volumes,  in  which  I  do  not  reckon  all 
the  editorials  and  articles  of  the  press.  The 
Evangeliska  Fosterlaudsstiftelsen  took  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  new  teaching  with 
regard    to   the   Atonement.     In  the  mean- 
while, a  number  of    its  missionary  candi- 
dates adopted  the  new  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  Fosterlaudsstiftelsen  refused 
to  send  them  out  as  missionaries.    Then  the 
question   came   before   the   friends    of   the 
Stiftelsen,   wlio  were   of    a  bi'oader  view : 
"How  can  we  support  these  young  men  in 
their  religious  activity  ?  "     In  this  way  the 
Forbundet  was  organized  in  1879.    Hitherto 
the  believers  had  come  together  merely  for 
the  considera  ion  of  God's  Word.     But  now 
tliere   arose   the   question   concerning    the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    They  felt 
that  the  Lord's  Svipper  was  a   communion 
only  for  believers  or  saints,  and  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  believers  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Svipper  with  those  in 
the  State   Church  who  were  not  believers. 
The  difficulties   increased ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  only  way  out  of  them 
was  to   break   with   the   existing  order  of 
things.     As  before,  the  believers  had  met 
together  for  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  now 
they  came  together  also  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion.    Thus  there  were  formed 
in  all  Sweden  larger  or  smaller  congrega- 
tions.    They  joined  themselves  to  the  For- 
bundet, and  now  number  707,  having 

A    MEMBERSHIP    OF    OVER    100,000. 

Each  organization  or  church  is  free  in  and 
for  itself,  having  common  missionary  acti- 
vity tlirough  the  Mission's  Forbundet.  The 
principle  of  these  congregations  is  that  they 
shall  embrace  only  those  who  are  believers 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  (^hrist,  without  referonce 
to  the  different  beliefs  or  different  types  of 
doctrine.  They  desire  a  distinct  partition 
wall  between  the  world  and  the  Church  ;  but 
they  do  not  want  any  partition  wall  between 
those  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Forbundet  undertook  both  home  and 
foreign  missionary  Avork.     In  order  to  carry 
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out  this  mission  work  they  founded  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

They  have  no\T  four  teachers  and  forty 
students.  They  began  their  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Congo  State.  Tlipy 
have  now  in  Lapland  five  missionaries,  in 
Eussia,  ten;  in  Persia,  two  Swedish,  and  five 
native  workers  ;  in  the  Congo  State,  twenty- 
four  ;  in  North  Africa,  foxir ;  and  in  China, 
five ;  in  all,  fifty-five.  For  the  home  mis- 
sionary work  they  have  sent  forth  a  large 
number  of  travelling  preachers.  The  income 
of  the  Forbundet  for  the  past  year  was  about 
50,000  dollars,  or  ^£10,000.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  one  cannot  desire  a  greater  de- 
velopment in  the  space  of  twelve  years  in 
so  small  a  country  as  Sweden.  It  is  the 
greetings  of  this  Forbundet  and  its  con- 
gregations that  T  bring  to  you  at  this 
moment.  We  wish  you,  as  you  also  wish 
us,  a  continuoiis  growth  in  faith,  in  love, 
and  in  a  godliness  full  of  power  and 
earnestness. 


DR.     MACKENNAL. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  had  hoped  that 
we  should  have  some  serious  words  respect- 
ing Congregationalism  in  its  relation  to 
other  communities,  but  it  will  be  perfectly 
evident  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect 
you  to  remain,    or  to  call  upon   brethren 


representing  other  communities  to  speak  at 
this  time  of  night.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
introduce  our  brethren  without  giving  them 
some  opportunity  of  address'ng  the  Council. 
I  may  mention,  however,  what  has  been 
done  to-d-iy  is  an  indication  of  the  true 
spirit  which  animates  the  Council.  Dr. 
Mackennal  then  read  the  lists  of  represen- 
tatives a2)pointed  by  other  bodies  to  convey 
their  greetings  to  the  Council,  including,  in 
addition  to  those  presented  at  the  afternoon 
session,  the  names  of  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Booth,  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Whyte, 
and  continued :  To-day  at  the  Council  it  was 
determined  that  two  representatives  of  each 
community  be  made  corresponding  members 
of  this  Council;  that  is,  members  having  a 
right  to  the  floor,  the  privilege  of  speech, 
if  it  pleases  them  to  exercise  it,  and  every 
other  privilege  of  members  except  that  of 
voting  when  a  vote  may  be  called  foi*.  I 
hope  our  brethren  perfectly  understand 
what  we  have  done  to  indicate  to  them  the 
r<^lation  between  Congregationalism  and 
the  other  non  established  evangelical 
churches. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  this  first  day's 
g-ithering,  and  I  trust  that  the  great 
Master  will  be  with  us  in  all  our  meetings. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TUESDAY,    JULY    U 


COMMUNION    SERVICZ. 


A  Communion  Service  was  held  in  the 
morning  in  New  Weigh-House  Chapel- 
Dr.  Dale  presiding. 

The  service  was  commenced  by  singing 
the  hymn, 

Eock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Eev.  A.  Saxdison,  minister  of  the  Weigh- 
House  Chapel,  offered  prayer  : — 0  Lord,  our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven.we  come  to  Thee 
with  great  thankfulness  and  with  great  ex- 
pectation. AUoiu' confidence  is  in  Thee.  Help 
ITS  now  to  have  communion  with  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  that  we  may  live,  and  live  in  the 
communion  of  one  another.  Counsel  us, 
jaiakeus  wise,  and  touch  our  hearts,  and  may 
the  grace  of  our  own  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
bring  salvation  in  its  fulness  to  all  our 
fouls,  for  His  name's  sake.     Amen. 

Eev.  Principal  Estnolds,  D.D.,  then 
delivered  the  address. 


DR.    REYNOLDS'S    ADDRZCS. 

Honoured  Brethren  and  Delegates 
FROM  Many  Land*, — We  have  gathered 
together  unto  Him  who  is  our  life.  In  pre- 
sence of  the-e  symbols  of  the  Person,  the 
Cross,  the  Eesurrection,  and  the  Imperial 
Glory  of  our  Lord,  we  become  conscious  of 
our  brotherhood,  we  reach  the  central  reality, 
we  renew  our  faith,  oiu-  first  love,  and  our 
blessed  hope  of  eternal  life.  We  have  felt 
instinctively  thit  the  time  had  come  when 
we  must  think  out  in  one  another's  presence 
the  sublime  principle  to  which  our  church 
life  has  been  the  perpetual  witness.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries  the  fire  of  a 
supreme  conviction  has  burned  on  the  altar 
of  our  hearts.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  the 
light  of  it  has  illumined  the  sanctuary  and 
kindled  the  flame  of  love  in  other  churches. 
The  oldest  and  the  most  recent  organiza- 
tions are  more  or  less  becoming  luminous 
with  the  same  holy,  life-giving  principle, 
and  some  have  given  more  adequate  expres- 
sion to  it  than  has  been  possible  to  ourselves. 
This  great  possession  and  distinction  of  the 
Congregational  churches  is  that  Christ  is 
more  and  greater  than  any  of  the  methods 
by  which  He  has  revealed  Himself,  than  any 


of  the  channels  by  which  He  has  communi- 
cated Himself  to  His  people,  and  that  He  can 
and  does  come  into  direct  contact  with  th& 
soul  of  man,  that  where  He  is  known  and 
accei^ted,  and  where  He  condescends  to 
dwell  and  toAvork,  in  human  hearts,  There 
IS  the  Church.  Vbi  Christies  est  ibi  ecclesia. 
We  would  not  dare  to  boast  as  yet  of  the 
final  victory  of  the  principle,  but  we  see  this 
sign  of  the  God-man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  and  that  Christ  H  imself  is  recognised 
as  in  and  with  His  people.  The  fervour  of 
this  potent  and  luminous  idea  gleamed  in 
the  breasts  of  Wycliffites  and  Hussites, in  the 
hearts  of  the  early  mystics,  in  the  prisons 
and  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Lollards  and  of  the 
Marian  martyrs,  in  the  secret  home  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Light,  or  on  the  spars  of  the 
Mayflower  as  she  jilunged  on  her  perilous  way 
with  her  pi'ecious  freight  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  the  New  World.  But  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  this  mystery 
was  then  like  that  of  glow-worms,  or  fire- 
flies, or  faint  stars  of  night.  Now  it  is 
shining  through  all  the  sky.  The  dawn  is 
breaking. 

THE    HOLT   CATHOLIC    CHURCH 

is  realizing  itself,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
claimers to  the  contrary.  Heavy  clouds 
hang  over  the  low  horizon.  Here  and  there 
we  observe  them  muttering,  writhing, 
flashing  with  angry  fire ;  but  the  day  has 
broken,  the  sun  has  risen,  and  will  not  long 
be  concealed  from  view  of  any  man.  We 
have  gathered  from  many  lands  because  God 
wills  it,  not  because  this  principle  is  at 
stake,  not  because  some  dear  idea,  some 
august  truth,  some  hallowed  ritunl  is  in 
jjeril.  We  have  pressed  over  land  and  sea, 
and  gathered  here  for  counsel  and  common 
prayer,  not  to  inaugurate  a  new  dogma,  or 
bind  ourselves  by  a  new  rubric,  or  submit  to 
a  new  infallibility,  but  because  the  Lord 
has  been  lifted  up  and  is  drawing  all 
men  unto  Himself.  We  humbly  think 
that  we  ha^-e  a  pi-escriptive  right  to  bless 
God  for  the  Divine  illumination  that  is 
breaking  over  all  lands  and  churches,  and 
to  hail  the  light  with  irrepressible  joy.  The 
decisions  of  this  International  Council  will 
have  no  other  force  than  that  of  the  truth 
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thoy  express,  or  the  mer.sure  of  the  Divine 
Sj^irit  they  embody. 

Whether  it  be  possible  to  see  all  thin<;s 
in  God,  or  to  see  God  in  all  things,  we  will 
not  discuss,  but  of  this  we  are  convinced, 
that  wo  desire  to  see  each  other  in  God,  in 
the  light  of  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  and  to 
see  Christ  himself  in  one  another  and  in  all 
His  peoi^le. 

Perhaps  no  service  will  have  greater 
power  to  break  this  secret  to  us  afresh  than 
that  in  wliich ,  forgetting  o^ir  varied  interests, 
sori'ows  and  burdens,  our  mental  difficul- 
ties, our  ajjiDrehensions  or  fears,  our  distant 
homes,  our  uncertain  lot,  our  personal  pros- 
pects and  past  sins,  and  all  our  tremu- 
lous shrinkino:  before  the  invisible,  we 
yet  set  ourselves  to  see  our  Lord. 
Jacob  awakened  out  of  sleep,  and  said : 
"  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  it  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate 
of  Heaven."  This  was  the  cry  of  a  fugitive 
and  one  who  had  scant  right  to  think  hope- 
fully of  God.  Alone,  de^Dressed  Tfith  evil 
conscience,  and  with  a  mean  fear,  embracing 
the  bare  earth,  and  nothing  between  him 
and  the  sky — yet  the  dream  of  the  Divine 
nearness  and  the  accessibility  of  Gol  broke 
into  the  heart  of  the  exile  who  was  sleeping 
for  sorrow.  Our  lot  is  different,  yet  there 
.  are  analogies  between  it  and  his  experience. 

OtTR   FATHERS 

left  this  dear  English  home  to  f  eek  and  find 
freedom  to  commune  with  God.  It  was  no 
<3reani  of  the  night,  no  ignis  fatous  that  they 
followed,  but  a  great  experience  that  they 
could  not  ignore.  They  knew  1  hat  heaven  was 
opened  to  them  in  their  tinderstanding  of  the 
God  man.  They  needed  no  cathedral  aisles 
nor  altars,  no  priesthood,  nor  sacerdotal 
iinction  to  make  their  approach  to  God  invin- 
cibly certain.  They  had  found  Him.  They 
had  entered  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  They  were  receiving  angels  of  light; 
they  had  beatific  visions,  a  new  nature, 
heaven  upon  earth. 

Exile  or  death  was  the  doom  meted  out  to 
them  by  Tudor  and  Stuart  for  the  crime 
which  three  million  of  English-speaking 
IJeoi^le  now  daily  commit ;  but  liow  could  they 
unsay,  undo,  go  back  from  this  lofty  privi-. 
lege  ?  They  could  not  but  speak  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Many 
were  the  speculative  questions  that  might 
agitate  the  schools  of  which  they  would  not 
speak.  Of  one  thing  they  were  absolutely 
cei'tain ;  it  was  a  fact  deeper  and  more  cer- 
tain than  common  experience,  and  of  the 
very  nature  of  thought  and  existence  itself, 
that  whereas  they  had  been  blind  to  God, 
now  they  saw  Him.  Whereas  they  had  been 
far  off,  they  became  nigh ;  they  endured, 
seeing  the  invisible. 

So  it  is  with  iis  now  !  "While  some  can  only 
realize  the  Presence  of  Chritt  in  the  Bread, 
or  in  the  order,  we  have  the  sense  of  this 

DIVINE   REALITY   IX   THE    BROTHERHOOD 

of  those  who  see  the  Lord.     Throughout  our 


history  we  have  felt  the  pulses  of  a  joy  that 
has  compensated  for  a  thousand  sorrows, 
and  soothed  with  sacred  hand  most  poignant 
grief.  Tossed  on  stormy  seas  of  agitated 
thought,  in  dark  nights  of  dejection  and 
exclusion,  when  the  ban  of  the  churches  or 
the  i^riests  has  eaten  into  our  hearts,  we  have 
.  discerned  the  Divine  form  of  the  glox'ified 
Christ  and  heard  Him  rebuke  the  storm, 
and  a  great  peace  has  fallen  upon  the  waters. 
His  realised  presence  has  xuibound  the  spell 
of  fear  and  wrought  wonders  in  the  heart 
of  us.  Many  of  us  can  say,  "  As  a  yoimg 
Christian  believer,  I  once  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  the  great  Church  of  the  W^est, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  its  plausibility,  con- 
demned me  absolutely,  and  only  gave  me  a 
loophole  for  salvation  through  my  '  invin- 
cible ignorance.'  The  great  Church  of 
England  threw  me  at  least  aside,  leaving 
my  future  a  fearful  mystery,  and  basing  it 
on  uncovenanted  mercy  alone.  Stout 
divines  and  daring  sceptics  placed  severe 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  faith,  so  that  I 
cried  out  for  mercy ;  but  into  an  almost 
broken  heart  came  that  access  of  joy  which 
.  has  sprung  from  fellowship  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Lord."  How  many  of  you 
veteran  winners  in  a  great  battle  with  sin 
and  unbelief  have  cried  out  aloud,  "Thou 
wilt  keep  me  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence 
from  the  pride  of  man,  in  the  hiding-place  of 
thine  ownpavilionfrom  the  strife  of  tongues." 
(1)  There  is  fulness  of  joy  in  this  presence, 
because'  a  great  joy  meets  and  blends 
with  a  deep  sorrow.  The  fulness  of  Divine 
love  silences  a  terrible  fear.  The  sense 
of  sin  is  heightened  into  a  condemnation 
corresponding  with  the  agony  of  the  dying 
Loi'd,  and  the  pardon  becomes  the  spring 
and  guide  of  holy  living.  Some  may  think 
it  surprising  that  the  sons  of  Puritans,  of 
pilgrims,  and  of  ejected  ministers  should 
make  joy  a  keynote  of  their  exj^erience,  that 
those  who  are  credited  with  dark  and  melan- 
choly  views  of  life  and  of  the  future  of  the 
world  should  lift  up  their  hearts,  but 
fellowship  with  Him  who  is  the  joy  of  God 
and  the  Light  of  the  world  helps  men  to 
sing  hymns  in  the  darkest  prison.  He  who 
does  not  hide  from  us  His  views  of  human 
nature,  of  its  shame,  and  need,  and  peril, 
bids  us  even  now  enter  into  His  joy. 

But  (2)  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  there  is 
the  complement  of  all  the  imperfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  oiu*  life  and  of  cur 
Church. 

Let  us  draw  near  to  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  which  ouv 
Father  has  ever  been  looking  forth  upon 
us.  Let  us  realize  forcibly  what  is  nieanti 
by  the  God-man  on  the  cursed  tree,  what 
such  an  event,  the  tragedy  of  all  time, 
must  mean  for  God,  and  what  it 
must  mean  for  ourselves.  Let  us  take 
heart  as  we  prostrate  our  whole  nature  be- 
fore this  sui^reme  revelation  of  all  the 
nature  of  God,  and  try  to  see  how  it  flashes 
tipon  us  an  eternal  love,  and  an  awful 
justice,  how  it  cla-ms  our  whole  beino-    in 


so 
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living  sacrifice,  how  it  demands  from  tis  an 
unswerving  obedience,  and  should  make  iis 
willing  in  the  day  of  siich  power.  If  we 
see  this  much,  we  are  personally  covered 
with  confusion  at  the  miserable  response 
we  have  hitherto  made  to  the  inflexible 
demand  which  now  and  then  we  have  verily 
and  indeed  realized.  A  consummate  revela- 
tion of  Divine  love  is  required  to  fill  up  the 
measiire  of  this  new  need ;  to  create  an 
adequate  aversion  to  sin  on  our  part  and  a 
sorrow  over  it  like  to  His  torrow,  in  the  day 
of  His  aiEiction,  when  His  heart  broke  over 
it ;  and  to  produce  such  a  imion  to  Him  that 
we  know  nothing  in  life  or  death,  or  in  the 
strange  powers  of  the  unseen  world,  that  can 
ever  sej^arate  us  again  from  the  great  love 
of  God  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

These  complements  to  our  imperfect 
realizations  of  our  personal  union  to  God 
surprise  us  with  fulness  of  joy.  Hut  do  we 
dare  to  look  into  the  face  of  God  in  Christ  ? 
Flagging  faith  trembles  to  answer,  philo- 
sophy declares  it  impossible,  the  world 
smiles  incredulous  at  oiir  mystic  dreams ; 
but  to  us,  not  only  because  the  Christ  is 
man,  biit  because  His  nature  is  infinite  and 
absolute, 

WE     CAN    AND    DO    SEE    HIM, 

knowing  that  all  things  are  possible  to 
Him,  and  we  trust  evei'ything  we  have 
and  are  to  Him  for  to-day  and  for  ever- 
more. 

So,  also,  in  reference  to  the  imperfect 
realizations  of  our  Church  ideals,  we  have 
need  of  mercy  and  pity,  that  we  have  so 
often  missed  it.  Our  Church  ideal  recog- 
nizes the  most  intimate  presence  of  God,and 
a  valid  indication  of  duty  in  the  fellowship 
of  spiritual  men,  who  are  gathered  together 
in  His  name  and  who  agree.  Primitive 
Churches  in  their  separate  associations  and 
mutual  brotherhood  were  intensely  alive  to 
the  validity  of  their  revelations,  and  to  tha 
voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  in  them, 
and  did  at  times  confront  the  wishes  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  authority  and  functions  of  the 
spiritual  fellowshii^  of  regenerated  men,  nor 
fall  back,  as  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
do,  on  the  spirit  of  the  world,  on  separate 
conscience,  on  mere  expediency  or  fashion, 
touching  the  deep  thinus  of  God.  We  have 
to  confess  our  own  sins  and  those  of  our 
fathers.  Have  we  rot  allowed  to  escape  from 
our  vivid  consciousness  far  too  easily  the 
very  idea  of  the  brotherhood  in  our  intense 
individualism  ?  Ought  not  the  language  we 
have  used,  and  the  thoughts  underlying  it, 
which  reveal  whole  ages  of  mental  conflict, 
to  have  rebuked  our  almost  cherished  isola- 
tion, or  our  special  privilege  of  aloneness 
with  God.  We  have  forgotten  our  charter 
and  the  seal  of  our  Church  life.  We  have 
at  times  lost  touch  with  the  word  of  our 
Lord,  "  wherever  two  or  three  meet  together 
in  My  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Honoured  Fathers  and  Brethren, 
does  it  not  become  more  and  more  evident. 


that  if  we  lose  our  sense  of  the  Brotherhood, 
we  sacrifice  the  Elder  B  rother  and  put  Him 
to  open  shame,  and  we  draw  a  veil  over  the 
Face  of  oiir  Father  ?  We  with  our  ancestors 
have  been  content  to  forego  many  supposed 
aids  to  faith,  charity  and  sacrifice.  We  and 
they  have  dispensed  with  orders,  hierarchies 
audj^owei-s,  the  witchery  of  buildings  richly 
digbt  with  ancient  story,  and  many  lofty 
claims,  because  these  things  had  lost  their 
magic  or  their  magnetism — but  we  cannot, 
and  we  dare  not  refuse  to  endorse  the  em- 
l^hasis  we  have  always  placed  on  the  spiri- 
tual brotherhood  and  the  Presence  of  the 
Lord  in  and  with  those  who  love  Him.  This 
is  the  primary  law  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
Church  Universal     Our  theory  is 

CATHOLIC    BECAUSE    CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  fulness  of  our  joy  is  His  love  flowing 
into  the  cup  of  blessing  which  our  brother 
is  lifting  to  his  lips.  Jt  is  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  which  is  the  strength  of  another  by  a 
sweet  interchange  surcharging  our  own 
heart.  The  reality  of  these  brotherhoods 
of  ours  now  scattered  over  the  habitable 
earth,  and  overlapping  each  other,  helps  us 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  glory  of  the 
Bride  of  the  Lamb.  Cardinal  Newman,  in 
the  strength  of  his  ecclt-siastical  convictions, 
spoke  of  a  solitary  believer  in  the  midst  of 
a  heathen  city,  isolated  from  all  worship,  all 
sacraments,  yet  as  being  able  to  cherish  a 
serret  fellowship  with  the  august  society 
which  was  then  beginning  to  move  the  world. 
I  think  for  a  moment  Dr.  Newman  had  a  con- 
ception of  what  we  have  realized  for  three 
hundred  years,  fellowship  even  with  those 
who  do  not  know  nor  recognize  us,  a  con- 
scious union,  an  organic  relation,  even  with 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. But  we  have  sinned,  and  as  we  draw 
near  to  the  central  reality  of  faith,  the  light 
beams  forth,  and  we  discern  the  stain  upon 
our  flesh  and  upon  our  garments.  Our 
fathers  did  perceive  with  preternatural 
acuteness  the  richest  aroma  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lor  I;  they  gathered  its  super-essential 
si^irit  from  many  blessed  plants  of  the 
Lord's  own  plantings.  They  caught  the 
fragrance  of  it  in  the  deepest  confessions  of 
the  Early  Fathers,  in  the  songs  and  prayers 
of  martyrs,  in  the  mightiest  words  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingli,  in  the 
grandest  periods  of  Hooker,  as  when  he 
wrote  : — "  The  Church  of  Christ,  which  we 
properly  term  His  body  mystical,  can  be  but 
one,  neither  can  that  one  be  sensibly 
discerned  by  any  man,  inasmuch  as  thei>arts 
thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with 
Christ,  and  the  rest  that  are  on  earth 
(albeit  their  natural  persons  be  visible)  we 
do  not  discern  under  this  property  whereby 
they  are  truly  and  infallibly  of  that  body. 
The  mystery  of  their  conjunction  is  removed 
altogether  from  sense.  Whatsoever  we 
read  in  Scripture  concerning  the  endless 
love  and  the  saving  mercy  which  God 
showeth    towards    His    Church,    the    only 
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proper  subject  thereof  is  this  Church." 
(Eccl.  Pol.  ill.,  sec.  1.) 

We  received  this  pregnant  truth,  this 
sacred  essential  princiijle.  and  we  ninde  it  in 
some  sense  our  own,  and  we  hold  that  wo 
enshrine  and  embody  it ;  but  we  have  run  in 
danger  of  crystallizini;  it,  wo  have  sealed 
too  closely  the  phials  in  which  we  have  de- 
tained it.  We  who  have  discarded  the  very 
name  of  sect  have  been  transformed  into 
one,  with  its  petty  jealousies  and  rivalries. 
Our  partial  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
spiritual  brotherhood  needs  and  will  nnd  its 
true  complement  under  a  new  ministration 
to  lis  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  If  we  drink  of  the  river  of 
the  jDleasures  of  God  in  the  remission  and 
extinction  of  sin,  in  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  upon  earth  as  it  has  come  in 
heaven,  in  the  diffusion  of  the  mind  of 
Christj  we  shall  have  some  of  the  joy  of  our 
Lord  on  the  night  of  His  Passion  and  the 
day  of  His  triumph.  The  crystallized  frag- 
rance of  the  garden  of  blended  joy  and 
sorrow  miist  be  diffused  again.  It  must 
escape  once  more.  The  alabaster,  however 
precious,  must  be  broken,  that  the  Church 
and  the  world  may  be  filled  with  the  odour  of 
the  ointment.  We  have  no  monopoly  of  so 
potent  an  idea,  our  one  peculiarity  is  that 
with  VIS  it  is  the  sufficient  and  venerable 
principle  of  our  Church  life.  We  are  not 
resting  on  our  negations,  we  are  not  build- 
ing on  the  ruin  of  that  which  others 
love.  We  are  not  transforming  our 
scepticism  into  the  foundation  of  our  Church 
life,  nor  glorying  in  the  fact  that  we  can 
dispense  with  so  much  tliAt  is  venerable 
from  long  associations  ;  but  we  ought  more 
and  more  to  bear  witness  to  the  positive 
truth  of  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  so  as  to 
exult  in  the  fulness  of  joy.  This  is  no 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  absence,  but  a 
veritable  witness  to  his  realised  Presence. 

But  (3)  the  joy  that  springs  from 
the  pi'esence  of  the  Lord  is  in  itself,  and 
apart  from  all  reference  to  what  we  are 
or  have  been,  "  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory." 

The  glory  is  veiled,  and  were  the  veil 
lifted  we  could  not  in  these  tabernacles 
of  flesh  bear  its  intensity ;  but  God  has 
revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit  that  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath   it  come   into  the  heart  of    man   to 


THE    ONE    SUPREME    PROBLEM 

that  we  and  all  Christendom  have  to  solve 
is  the  discernment  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  in  the  veritable  scenes  of  His  opera- 
tions, in  the  measures  and  methods  of  His 
grace. 

Those  only  who  are  born  again  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  see  the  kingdom  or 
enter  into  it.  If  we  are  unable  to 
see  that  kingdom  where  it  is  most  truly 
visible,  we  need  eyesight  as  well  as  light.  He 
who  has  seen  the  Lord  at  His  greatest  upon 
the  cross  of  His  infinite  sorrow  and  sacrifice 


has  his  eye  best  educated  to  see  Him  in 
nature,  in  history,  in  literature,  and  life. 
He  knows  how  to  greet  God  in  the  rhythmic 
motions  of  the  entire  Creation.  Ho  hears 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  entire  method 
by  which  He  has  been  educating  the  human 
race.  He  deciphers  the  Divine  purpose  in 
the  history  and  evolution  of  all  the  past,  and 
the  strange  discipline  to  which  successive 
generations  have  been  submitted. 

We  talk  of  our  own  days  as  transitional, 
and  sometimes  lament  that  more  finality 
does  not  characterize  our  doctrine,  our 
"  Divine  informant,"  our  ecclesiastic  forms, 
or  formularies ;  but  every  period  of  the 
Church  has  been  transitional.  It  has  always 
been  critical  and  militant.  Forces  within 
and  without  have  always  been  disturbing 
its  repose.  What  fears  and  disappointments 
agitated 

THE    ANCIENT    CHURCH 

From  the  wilderness  to  the  Exile,  how  the 
process  of  discipline  went  forward  !  Faith 
at  length  overcame  the  burning  of  their 
holy  and  beautiful  house,  the  prostration  of 
their  national  ambition,  the  blighting  of 
their  projjhetic  hope,  the  scattering  of  the 
seed  of  Israel. 

The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe. 

How  should  she  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land  ?  Yet  her  faith  triumphed. 
Again  and  again  the  remnant  survived  tho 
furnace  of  fire,  once  more  to  cherish  mis- 
taken illusions.  When  the  Deliverer  came, 
the  manner  of  His  coming  confounded  their 
faith  and  troubled  their  hearts,  and  multi- 
tudes who  were  ready  to  take  H  im  by  force 
and  make  Him  their  king  went  from  Him 
as  they  found  Him  clothed  in  robes  of 
spiritual  glory,  and  they  walked  no  more 
with  Him.  When  the  Cross  and  Passion  had 
tested  believers  to  the  ciuick,  again  and  again 
the  faith  of  the  remnant  was  put  on  the 
rack,  and  they  wei-e  compelled  to  admit 
that  He  whom  they  had  hailed  as  their 
Christ  was  (or  ought  to  be)  to  them  more 
than  all  their  heroes,  all  tbeir  glories,  all 
the  privileges  that  they  believed  dearer 
than  life.  They  did  believe  this,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  their  fulness  of 
joy.  From  the  days  of  the  Martyr  Church 
to  our  own,  this  great  experience  has  been 
renewed.  Agonies  and  heart-sickness  dis- 
tracted the  faithful,  when  they  made  what 
was  at  first  a  most  unwelcome  discovery,  that 
the  solid  earth  was  not  the  fixed  centre  of 
the  xiniverse  ;  when  again  they  found  that 
the  Papal  See  was  not  the  moral  axis  of  the 
revolving  world.  But,  again  and  again  the 
heart  of  the  Church  was  lifted  up  by 
spiritual  revival  and  days  of  refreshingfrom 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

A  strong  faith  was  needed  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  evidence  of  staggering 
facts,  that  one  harmonious  uniform  society 
was  indivisible,  and  was  the  solitary  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  or  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  a  weightier  and 
more  i^enetrating  faith  has  been  needed  by 
us,  to  stretch  out  beyond  the  visible  organi- 
zation, beyond  the  odonr  of  the  incense  or 
the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets,  or  the 
limits  of  the  banquet  that  "was  spread,  and 
nevertheless  to  know  by  infallible  proof 
that  we  have  not  wandered  beyond  the 
temple  courts,  and  are  still  face  to  face  with 
the  Shekinah  of  God,  and  that  in  His 
presence  is  pardon,  purity,  power,  fulness  of 

joy- 

The  storm-tossed  pilgrims  lifted  a  mighty 
song  of  triumph,  "and  the  stars  heard  and 
the  sea,"  when  they  knew  that  they  had  won 
for  themselves  and  a  great  spiritual  progeny 
freedom  to  worship  God  and  commune  with 
each  other  in  the  fiQness  of  a  church  life. 

Out  of  the  living  martyrdom  and  courage 
unspeakable  of  noble  men  i^rincijiles  sjjrang 
which  will  never  die.  The  Church  which 
excommunicated  tt^e  jjilgrims  derived 
advantage  from  their  spirit.  The  liberty 
secured  for  themselves  has  been  extended 
to  the  lineal  descendants  and  spiritual 
representatives  of  their  jjersecTitars.  Even 
Wordsworth  ti-aced  to  them,  not  the  wide- 
spread of  their  own  principles  throughout 
the  world,  but  the  freedom  and  virtues  of 
American  Episcopacy. 

THE    PRESENT  OBISIS. 

A  Divine  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  leads  us 
now  when  the  qiiestions  we  have  to  meet 
and  solve  are,  What  is  riglit  or  wrong  ?  What 
is  the  method  of  Divine  revelation  ?  How 
does  the  presence  of  the  Lord  assert  itself 
in  the  Book  that  we  value  most  of  all  ?  By 
what  laws  do  the  Words  of  God  flash  into 
light  and  convince  us  that  He  who  spake 
with  our  fathers  is  veritably  speaking  with 
us  ?  What  are  the  truths  that  are  so  funda- 
mental that  we  dare  not  dislodge  them 
from  their  primary  jjlace,  and  that  we  must 
build  our  hopes  upon  them  for  time  ajid 
eternity,  for  our  own  churches  and  for  all 
■churches  ?  Surely  in  every  such  case  we 
have  to  decide  our  ethics,  our  politics,  our 
theology,  and  our  ritual,  our  social  activities, 
our  inner  mission,  and  the  front  we  must 
present  to  the  heathen  world,  by  the 
power  each  and  all  of  these  have  or  have 
not  to  minister  to  us  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  On  which  side  is  God  our 
Saviour  ?  How  can  we  best  realize  in  them 
that  presence  in  which  is  fulness  of  joy  ? 
We  have  set  ourselves  to  grapple  with  a 
great  crisis  in  the  historj'  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  by  close  intercoiirse  with  each 
other  in  Christ,  that  we  shall  have  our  eyes 
opened  and  educated  to  see  God  when  He 
draws  nearest  to  us,  in  all  our  daily 
.struggle  with  the  sorrows  and  the  cynic'sm, 
the  jjerplexities  and  the  futiireof  the  world. 
The  true  dwelling-place  of  the  Christ  is  in 
His  brethren — even  in  the  least  of  them. 
Doing  honour  alone  to  Him  in  His  chosen 
home  and  shrine  will  sharpen  all  our 
spiritual  faculty  to  perc?ive  the  possibility 


of  intercourse  with  Him  in  all  the  places  of 
His  dominion.  Our  question  to  Him,  "  When 
saw  we  Thee  sick  or  in  i^rison  and  came 
unto  Thee  ?  "  will  receive  His  gracioiis  and 
sublime  resp'^nse,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
these  things  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  This  will  help 
us  now  to  lift  the  veil  which  conceals 
Him.  He  is  not  in  the  I'itvial,  not 
in  the  building  that  we  ceremonially 
dedicate,  not  in  sijecific  Church  forms  oi 
forinularies,  not  in  orders  and  pedigrees, 
not  in  history  or  in  books,  however  august, 
but  veritably  in  the  heart  and  life  of 
brethren  beloved  of  Him.  He  is  in  us,. and 
therefore  strangely  with  us.  At  His  table 
we  may  gain  such  a  sense  of  this  Presence 
that,  though  He  vanish  from  our  sight.  He 
will  leave  us  with  hearts  burning  and  eyes 
opened  to  see  Him  move  along  t^he  way  of 
obvious  duty,  sacrifice,  or  service  till  He 
come  again  to  us,  and  bid  us  join  Him  in  the 
home  of  perfect  peace  and  absokite  sacrifice, 
of  the  unveiled  face  and  the  plenitude  of 
love  and  joy  Brethren  beloved,  let  its 
inaugurate  and  keep  this  feast  of  faith  and 
love  and  intc  communion  by  consciously 
gathering  tosjether  to  Him. 


PRAYER    BY    PRINCIPAL    EDWARDS. 

E.ev.  Principal  Edwards  offered  prayer : — 
We  thank  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  great  gift  of  Thy  Son.  Open 
our  eyes  that  we  may  see  it ;  give  us 
a  heart  in  touch  with  the  love  that  gave 
it,  that  with  a  fulness  of  thankful- 
ness to  God  we  may  receive  Jesus 
Christ  into  our  own  spirit.  We  thank 
Thee  that  He  is  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  we  thank  Thee  that  He  is  in  Thy 
Church,  in  every  believer,  individually,  per- 
sonally for  himself  for  ever.  May  we 
realise  this  so  that  our  whole  being  may  be 
lifted  up  above  the  meanness  of  self-seek- 
ing, above  all  that  is  gross  and  sensual  and 
imworthy  of  a  shrine  of  Deity.  May  we  be 
consecrated  to  the  living  Christ  by  the 
force  of  that  communion  with  Him  which 
He  has  promised  where  two  or  three  are 
met  together.  Lord  Jesus,  we  are  met  in 
Thy  name.  We  are  sure  of  that  if  we  are 
sure  of  anything.  In  this  at  least  we  are 
not  sceptics  ;  about  this  there  is  no  agnos- 
ticism in  our  intellect  or  in  our  heart.  We 
know  that  Jesus  lives,  we  know  that  Jesus  is 
with  lis.  In  this  Ave  take  heart  and 
endure,  when  we  are  well-nigh  fainting 
under  the  weight  of  the  work  Thou 
has  committed  to  such  weak  hands. 
Make  us  worthy  of  the  work,  and 
of  the  time  in  which  Thou  has  jjlaced  us. 
Help  us  to  realise  that  there  is  a  glorious 
present  as  well  as  a  glorious  future  for 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  While  we 
look  back  with  honour  upon  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  may  we,  partaking  of  their 
sjnrit,  do  oiir    own  work   and  not   theirs ; 
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and,  in  tlio  realisation  of  One  greater 
than  they  all,  lift  ourselves  above 
the  pressure  of  tlieir  example,  above  the 
weakening  influence  of  their  goodness  and 
saintliness.  May  this  week  be  a  week  of 
inspiration  and  revelation.  Make  us  all 
feel  our  brotherhood  in  the  consciousness 
that  Jesus  Chi-ist  is  our  common  Lord  and 
Master.  Hear  ovir  prayers,  forgive  our  sins, 
for  Christ's  sake. 

Dr.  Dalk  (x'eading)  :  "  In  the  night  in 
wliich  our  Lord  was  betrayed.  He  took 
bi'ead  and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  unto  them  saying,  '  This  is  My  body 
which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  Now,  in  remem- 
brance of  Him  let  us  take  this  bread, 
believing  that  He  gives  us  His  own  eternal 
life.     '  Eat  ye  all  of  it.' 

After  partaking  of  the  bread,  the  assembly 
joined  in  singing  the  hymn — 

Here,  O  my  Lord,  I  see  Thee  face  to  face  ; 
Here  would  I  touch  and  handle  things  unseen. 


PRAYER  BY  PRINCIPAL  FALDING. 

O  God  our  Father,  to  whom  we  come 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
call  upon  Thy  name  and  give  Thee 
thanks  for  Him  who  is  our  Brother  and 
our  Lord.  We  thank  Thee  for  commimion 
with  Him,  for  the  fellowship  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  O  God,  Thou  knowest  that  we 
are  all  one  in  the  shame  and  peril  and  guilt 
of  sin,  and  that  we  are  all  one  in  the  repent- 
ance and  the  faith  which  Thy  Spirit  has 
wrought  in  us,  and  in  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
the  salvation  which  Christ  has  wrought  for 
xis.  In  our  deepest  sorrows  and  in  oiir 
jDurest  and  holiest  joy  we  are  one.  All  our 
■springs  are  in  Thee ;  all  our  light,  our 
hope,  our  joy,  is  in  Thee.  We  are  Thy 
cliildren.  Thy  servants.  Thy  sons,  O  Lord, 
and  we  would  be  Thy  true,  spiritual,  holy 
cliildren.  We  tiiank  Thee  for  the  fellow- 
ship we  now  enjoy,  for  our  fellowship  is 
Avith  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
We  rejoice  before  Thee  on  account  of  those 
whom  we  love  in  the  Lord,  the  many 
Chiu'ches  of  Christ  in  all  lands,  oiu-  far 
distant  homes,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ  everywhere ;  and  not  of  our  order  only, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  Christian  brethren 
of    every   name,   of  every   country.     Draw 


Thy  people  nearer  together  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Thy  trvxtli  and  in  the  love  of  one 
another  which  springs  from  love  to  God, 
the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  part  of  which  has  already 
ascended  into  rest  and  glory  for  ever.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  the  holy  ones  who 
have  loved  and  served  Thee  and  died  in 
the  faith,  and  we  thank  Thee  for  many 
whom  we  have  known  and  loved  and  lost 
awhile,  whom  we  shall  see  again  when  it 
pleases  Thee,  and  for  all  those  who  are  deal 
to  tis  and  to  Thee  everywhere.  May  the 
Lord  reveal  Himself  to  us  more  fully  in  this 
service  ;  may  our  minds  perceive  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  our  hearts  be  purified 
by  Theo  that  we  may  lay  hold  of  Jesus, 
that  our  lives  may  be  consecrated  to  Thy 
service,  and  that  all  Thy  people  may  glorify 
Thee  by  holy  lives,  by  wise  and  winning 
conduct,  and  by  endeavouring  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  Thy  truth  in  saving  them 
that  know  Thee  not.  We  take  the  cup  of 
salvation  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Lord,  we  are  Thy  servants.  Thou 
has  redeemed  us  with  Thy  precious  blood. 
We  are  not  our  own,  we  are  bought  with  a 
price,  therefore  would  we  be  Thine  in  heart 
and  life ;  thine  now  and  always  ;  and  we 
will  give  Thee  thanks  and  praise  and  glory 
for  evermore.     Amen. 

Dr.  Dale  (reading) :  "  He  took  the  cup 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  My 
blood  of  the  new  Covenant  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  He  died, 
the  righteous,  for  the  imrighteous,  to  bring 
us  to  God.  We  have  redemption  through 
His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace. 
Now,  rejoicing  in  the  remission  of  our  sins 
through  Christ,  let  us  drink  together  of  this 
cup.     "  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 

After  the  drinking  of  the  wine  the  closing 
verses  of  Dr.  Bonar's  hymn  were  sung : 

Too  soon  we  rise  ;  the  symbols  disappear  ; 
The  Feast,  though  not  the  Love  is  past  and  gone. 

Dr.  Dale  :  Now  let  brother  and  brother 
give  to  his  neighbour  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  blessing  God  for  the  common 
redemption,  and  rejoicing  in  our  kinshix>  in 
Him. 

The  memorable  service  was  in  this  way 
brought  to  a  close. 


The   Council  continued   its    sitting,  and 
after  the  hymn  had  been  sung, 

"  We  come  unto  our  fathers'  God," 

the  President   (Dr.  Dale)  then   delivered 
his  address  on 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     ADDRESS. 

THE    DIVINE    LIFE    IN    MAN. 


We  are  assembled  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  ministers  and  representatives  of 
Christian  Churches  planted  in  many  lands — 
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in  Enerland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland; 
in  the  United  States  of  America  ;  in  Canada; 
in  the  AVest  Indies;  in  South  Africa;  in 
Madagascar;  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  ;  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  ;  in  India ;  in  China ;  in  Japan  ;  and  in 
several  of  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe. 

Most  of  us  inherit  the  ecc'esiastical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Separatists  who  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  revived  in  this  country  the 
jjolity  of  the  »postolic  churches.  In  their 
courageoiis  fidelity  to  the  trust  which  they 
believed  they  had  received  from  God,  ^ome 
of  them  suffered  long  and  cruel  confinement 
in  the  Fle>-t  prison — on  i^art  of  the  site  of 
which  stands  the  Memorial  Hall  in  which 
we  met  yesterday.  Some  of  them  suffered 
death  at  Tyburn— not  far  from  the  place 
where  we  are  meeting  today.  But  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  to  whose  representatives  I  venture 
in  your  name  to  give  a  special  welcome,  have 
a  different  history.  They  have  grown  into 
svidden  strength  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
as  the  result  of  a  special  mani'estation  of 
the  power  and  the  grace  of  God;  and  they 
found  the  Congregational  Church  order  for 
themselves  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  churches  which  we  represent  have  a 
common  polity,  and  that  polity  has  its  roots 
in  the  central  contents  of  the  Christian 
faith.  For  the  theory  of  Congregationalism 
rests  iipon  the  belief  that  in  Christ  the  very 
life  of  God  has  been  given  to  man,  and  that, 
when  those  who  have  received  that  life 
are  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name, 
Christ,  who  died  but  is  risen  again,  is  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

We  are  Congregationalists,  but  we  rejoice 
in  oiir  kinship  with  all  that  recognise  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  men.  We  give  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  representatives  of  other  Christian 
connni\nities  who  have  honoured  us  with 
their  presence  this  morning.  W^e  pray  that 
in  their  ministry  as  well  as  in  our  own  the 
great  power  of  God  may  be  revealed,  and 
tliHt  their  churches  m^y,  all  of  them,  be 
manifestly  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  subject  announced  for  this  address  is 
not  my  own  choice.  It  was  projDosed  to  me 
by  the  English  section  of  the  committee 
which  arranged  the  proceedings  of  this 
Council ;  and  though  I  was  conscious  that  it 
lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  my  strength, 
and  requires  for  its  adequate  treatment  a 
far  deeper  and  richer  religious  experience 
than  my  own,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
meet  their  wishes.  In  discussing  it  I  speak 
for  myself.  Altlioitgh  you  have  done  me  the 
great  and  undeserved  honour  of  placing 
me  in  this  chair,  you  have  given  me 
no  authority  to  speak  in  your  name.  With 
a  common  faith  in  Christ  as  Son  of  God, 
Brother,  Lord,  Redeemer,  and  Judge  of 
men,  there  are  wide  divergencies  among  us 
in  our  intellectual  construction  of  the  con- 


tents of  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  what  I  may  say  lies  with 
myself  and  myself  alone. 

OUE    COMMON    STAKTING-POINT. 

The  committee  did  not  inform  me  of  the 
reasons  which  led  them  to  the  selection  of 
this  subject,  but  I  can  imagine  that  they 
judged  it  desirable  that  our  deliberations 
shoiild  begin  in  those  high  and  sacred 
regions,  where  all  to  whom  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Christian  redemption  have  Vieen 
revealed,  meet  on  common  ground  and  their 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  differences  are 
forgotten.  For  it  is  the  faith  of  all  churches 
and  of  all  theologies  that  can  be  called 
Christian,  that  the  end  for  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  is  the  reali- 
zation by  man  of  the  righteousness,  the 
blessedness,  and  the  glory  of  the  life  of  God. 
Here  we  are  at  one  with  great  religious 
communities  with  which  we  and  our  fathers 
have  had  grave  and  sometimes  fierce  and 
bitter  controversies — controversies  on  the 
nature  and  polity  of  the  Church  and  its  place 
in  the  spiritual  order  ;  on  the  methods  by 
which  the  Divine  grace  effects  the  salvation 
of  men ;  on  the  ideal  and  discipline  of 
Christian  perfection;  oq  the  authority  which 
should  determine  the  faith  and  jjractice  of 
those  who  confess  that  Christ  is  their 
Saviour  and  Lord.  Among  the  men  from 
whom  we  are  divided  by  these  cruel  conflicts, 
but  from  whom  our  hearts  should  never  be 
estranged,  we  recognize  a  saintliness  shining 
with  a  glory  that  has  its  fountains  in  God ; 
in  their  very  contention  and  argument  for 
errors  which  seem  to  us  to  obscure  the  light 
and  impair  the  power  of  the  Christian 
GosjDel,  we  catch  an  accent  which  is  the  sign 
that  they  too  are  children  of  the  Eternal. 
If  they  maintain  with  passionate  earnest- 
ness a  doctrine  of  the  iDriesthood  and  of  the 
sacraments  wliich  appears  to  us  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  whole  spirit  and  substance  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  if  they  regard  those  who 
reject  and  assail  this  doctrine  as  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  it  is  because  for 
them  the  sacraments,  when  duly  admini- 
stered, are  the  appointed  means  by  which 
the  grace  of  God  first  originates,  and  then 
sustains  the  divine  life  in  man.  It  is  this 
which  in  their  judgment  makes  the  sacra- 
mental and  sacerdotal  controversy  so  criti- 
cal, so  awful.  In  that  controversy,  as  they 
suppose,  the  whole  power  and  glory  of  the 
Christian  redemption  are  at  stake.  They 
are  contending  for  the  sacredness  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  institiitions  by  which  they 
believe  that  the  eternal  life  of  God  is  made 
the  actual  possession  of  mankind. 

ITS    ETERNAL    BASIS    IN    THE    GODHEAD. 

I.  Whatever  may  be  the  nearer  fortunes  of 
that  great  conflict  which  has  now  extended 
over  many  centuries,  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
I  think,  to  hope  that  the  Church  is  on  its 
way  to  a  truer  and  deeper  theological  con- 
ception of  that  supreme  truth  which  to  all 
serious  persons  gives  to  the  conflict  its  infi- 
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nito  importance.  For  it  is  ai^parent  that 
cUiring-  tlio  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  with  all  that  it 
reveals  concerning  God  and  man,  has  been 
exerting  a  new  power  both  over  speculative 
thought  and  over  the  religious  life.  There 
is  a  conviction  which  has  grown  immensely 
in  strength  during  the  present  generation 
that  the  solutions  of  the  greatest  and  most 
oppressive  problems  concerning  God,  con- 
cerning individual  men,  concerning  human 
society  and  the  history  of  our  race,  and 
even  concerning  thematerial  universe  itself, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
deeper  currents  of  theological  thought  have 
set  in  that  direction.  But  any  account  of 
the  person  of  Christ  as  He  was  revealed  in 
the  visible  and  natural  order  must  rest  npon 
some  concejition  of  His  eternal  relations  both 
to  the  Father  and  the  whole  Creation;  and 
it  is  in  those  aiigust  and  sacred  heights  that 
we  are  to  find  the  real  inter2)retation  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  Divine  life  in  man. 

The  Christian  concei^tion  of  this  truth 
rests  on  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
Divine  nature  itself.  It  is  immeasiirably 
remote  from  that  theory  if  the  universe 
which  affirms  the  existence  of  an  Eternal 
Power  or  an  Eternal  Spirit  whose  nature  is 
absolutely  one  and  simi^le,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  revealed  by  a  process  of  eternal  and 
necessaiy  development  in  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  visible  creation  and  in  what- 
ever is  fair,  noble,  and  gracious  in  the  life  of 
man.  Pantheism,  if  it  appears  to  have  some 
correspondence  with  the  Christian  doctrine, 
is  in  its  deeper  elements  wholly  alien  from 
it.  The  divine  life  in  man,  according  to  the 
Christian  Gospel,  is  the  life  which  dwells 
eternally  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God  and  who  was  God;  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  withor^t 
whom  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made.  It  is  a  life  which,  becavise  of  its 
eternal  relations  to  the  life  of  the  Father, 
could  be  manifested  in  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  Father's  will.  Theologians 
have  spoken  of  the  eternal  subordination  of 
the  Son,  and  have  sometimes  so  spoken  as  to 
suggest  that  they  attribute  to  the  Son  an 
inferior  glory.  I  shrink  from  speaking  of 
subordination.  But  the  Incarnation  is  a  real 
revelation  of  God— a  revelation  interpreted 
and  confirmed  by  the  most  certain  experi- 
ences of  the  Christian  life  in  every  age.  A 
reversal  of  the  relations  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  illustrated  in  the  Incarnation, 
and  in  the  whole  movement  of  the  Divine 
love  for  hiiman  redemption,  is  inconceivable, 
and  these  relations  bear  witness  to  eternal 
mysteries  in  the  life  of  God.  For  us  the  Son  is 
no  Secondary  Deity.  He  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God  and  He  was  God.  It  could  never 
be  said  that  He  was  not  or  that  H  e  began  to 
be.  We  attribute  to  Him  no  inferior  glory. 
But  in  the  Incarnation  His  eternal  life  and 
perfection  were  revealed  in  obedience  and 
submission,  as  the  eternal  life  and  perfection 
of  the  Father  are  for  ever  revealed  in 
authority.      Obedience,  submissiou  — these. 


also,  are  divine.  If  in  the  Father  there  is  the 
assertion  of  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness— if  His  will  is 
the  authoritative  expression  of  the  law — if 
this  is  His  characteristic  gloi-y — the  free 
acceptance  of  thatsovei-oignty  is  the  charac- 
teristic glory  of  the  Son.  "  In  the  Spirit 
there  is  the  synthesis  of  the  two  forms  of 
perfection  ;  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
Father  and  Son  have  a  common  blessedness 
and  are  eternally  one. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  Son  that  God  has 
made  the  inheritance  of  our  race,  and  we 
know  for  ourselves  that  this  life  reaches  its 
comijlete  union  with  the  Father,  and  its  per- 
fect blessedness  through  the  communion  and 
grace  of  the  Divine  Sjjirit.  Our  relations  to 
God  as  His  sons  are  grounded  on  the  eternal 
relations  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the 
life  of  the  Son  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  have  been  made  ours  that  we 
may  realise  our  sonship. 

THE    DESTINED    HERITAGE    OF    THE    EACE. 

I  r.  I  have  said  that  this  life,  according  to 
the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  has  been  made 
the  inheritance  of  the  race.  As  the  Incar- 
nation is  no  afterthought  of  the  Divine  mind 
occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  neither  is  the  gift  of  eternal  life  in 
Christ  a  mere  expedient  for  restoring  sinful 
men  to  holiness.  That  man  should  live 
his  life  in  the  power  of  the  life  of  the 
Eternal  Son  was  included  in  the  Divine 
idea  of  man.  'I  his  was  the  perfection  t» 
which,  according  to  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  we  were  destined. 
Through  sin  we  have  all  fallen  short  of  tho 
glory  of  God,  missed,  forfeited  the  trans- 
cendent honour,  righteousness,  and  blessed- 
ness for  which  we  were  created;  but  it  re- 
mains true  that  we  were  created  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  through  the  infinite  grace  of  God 
and  the  power  of  the  Clmstian  redemption 
all  that  was  possible  to  us  through  our 
creation  may  yet  be  recovered.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Paurs  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
in  which  the  truth  concerning  Christ's  re- 
lations to  the  universe — a  truth  which  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  John  as  though  it 
had  been  revealed  only  to  him— is  most 
wonderfrdly  expressed.  "  In  Him,"  that  is 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  His  love,  "  were 
all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  uiDon 
the  earth,  things  visible  and  tilings  in- 
visible, whether  thrones  or  dominions,  or 
principalities  or  powers  ;  all  things  have 
been  created  through  Him,  and  xuito  Him, 
and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all 
things  consist,"  or  hold  together  in  their 
divinely  determined  order.  That  is  the 
Christian  accoiuit  of  the  universe.  Who 
can  doubt  that  Paul  found  in  it  the  strong 
suj^jJort,  the  ultimate  interpretation,  of  that 
mystery  which  had  been  conceaied  through 
all  ages  and  generations,  but  was  now  mani- 
fested to  the  saints,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
fellow-heirs  of  the  great  promise  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Jews  and  had  their  part 
with  the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the 
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iinsearchable  riches  of  Christ:  ?  To  JucLaising 
teachers,  who  insisted  that  heathen    men 
could  not  share    the    blessedness     of    the 
Divine  redemption  and  the  Divine  kingdom 
unless  in  some  sort  they  became    Jews,    I 
can    imagine    Paul    saying,    "  Ah,  you  are 
strangers  to  "the  real  glory  of  Christ.    When 
I  stand  up  to  preach  in  these  great  heathen 
cities— in  Ephesus,  in  Corinth,  in  Eome — I 
see  above  me  the  same  shining  heavens  that 
bend  over  Jerusalem — in  Christ  they  were 
created,   in    Christ  they  endure ;  I  see  the 
same  situ  whose  light  falls  on  the  temple  in 
which    oiir    fathers    worshipped — its     fires 
were   kindled   by    Christ,    and    apart  from 
Christ  those   fires   would  die  down  and  be 
extinguished.  At  ni^ht  there  shine  the  same 
stars  that   shine  over  the  hills  of  Judea — 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Christ  that  through  age 
after  age  their  solemn  movement  is  unbroken 
and  their  splendour  undimmed.      When  I 
travel  through  heathen  lands  I  see  aroiind 
me  evei'y  where  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
presence,    and    power,     and     goodness — in 
mountains,  and  forests,  and  shining  streams, 
in  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree,  and  the  ripening 
corn,  in  every  flower  that  blossoms  from  the 
earth,  in  every   bird  that  sings  in  the  air. 
The   winds    are   His,   and   the  rain  and  the 
<:lew.       In  Christ  were  all  these  things   cre- 
ated ;   in  Him  they  are  held  together  ;  and 
.-separated  from  Him  they   would  fall  out   of 
their  order  and  the  whole   universe   would 
rbecome  a  chaos.     But  if  the  heavens  which 
.are  stretched  over  these  heathen   men   and 
•the  earth  beneath  their  feet   were   created 
,in  Christ,  and  the  wheat   from   which   they 
make   their   bread   and    the    water    which 
they  drink  and  Avhatever  else  sustains  their 
life  and  adds  to  its  comfort  and  delight,  in 
whom  were   the    heathen   men   themselves 
.  created  ?     If  it  is  only  in  Christ  that   these 
visible  and  material  things  endure,  in  whom 
is  it  that  the  men — men  of   every   race  and 
every  tongue— endure  ?  Have  they  an  inde- 
pendent life  ?     Does  their  existence  rest  on 
another  foundation  ?      Are  they   defended 
and  sustained  in   being   by    some   inferior 
power  ?     No,  the  men,   like  their   country, 
were  created  in  Christ.     In   Christ  is  the 
common  root  of  the  life  of  the  race." 

INCAENATION    AND   PROPITIATION. 

III.  Man  was  to  find  his  perfection  in 
sharing  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Son ;  the 
Eternal  Son  was  to  reveal  His  own  jjerfec- 
tion  and  achieve  ours  by  sharing  the  life 
of  man.  I  suppose  that  the  consummate 
(Union  between  man  and  the  Son  of  God 
would  not  have  been  possible  apart  from  the 
consummate  union  eiiected  in  the  Incarnation 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  man.  Even  if 
Nve  had  not  sinned,  I  suppose  that  He  would 
have  come  to  us  in  order  that  we  might  come 
to  Him.  The  fellowship,  the  partnership 
between  Him  and  us  was  to  be  a  fellowship, 
a  partnership  on  both  sides.  If  the  branches 
share  the  life  of  the  vine,  the  vine  also 
shares  the  life  of  the  branches.  He  would 
uot  let  us  go  when  we  broke  away  from  Him 


in  revolt  against  the  Divine  authority  and 
grace  ;  He  clung  to  us  still ;  and  so  He  came 
into  the  inheritance  of  all  the  woes  that  ha,d 
followed  from  our  sin.  The  fellowship,  the 
partnership,  I  repeat,  between  Him  and  us 
was  to  be  a  fellowship  and  partnership 
on  both  sides.  He  had  to  share  our 
sorrows  as  we  were  to  share  His  joy. 
He  had  to  be  assailed  by  the  power  of  our 
sin,  tempted,  hard  jiressed  to  maintain  His 
fidelity,  as  we  were  to  become  perfect  in 
the  power  of  His  perfection.  He  had  to  pass 
into  the  awful  shadow  of  the  world's  sin,  to 
endure  the  agony  of  Gethsemane  an(i 
the  desolation  and  death  of  the  Cross, 
as  we  were  to  inherit  through  the 
golden  ages  of  our  immortality  the 
blessed  relations  to  the  Father  which 
ilkistrate  the  glory  of  His  righteoi;sness. 
When  I  have  discovered  that  by  the  very 
constitution  of  my  nature  I  am  to  achieve 
perfection  in  the  power  of  the  life  of  Another 
— who  is  yet  not  another,  but  the  very 
ground  of  my  own  being — it  ceases  to  bo 
incredible  to  me  that  Another — who  is  yet 
not  anothei' — should  be  the  Atonement  for 
my  sin,  and  that  His  relations  to  God 
should  determine  mine. 

THE    EEALIZATION    OF   DIVINE    SONSHIP. 

IV.  "  God  gave  irato  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  His  Son."  It  is  a  gift  to  the 
world  as  Christ  is  the  Propitiation  for  the 
sin  of  the  world.  But  it  is  a  free,  ethical, 
spiritiial  life  that  is  give^^ ;  and  such  a  life 
must  be  actually  lived  if  a  man  is  to  pos- 
sess it.  It  cannot  be  passed  into  the  human 
soul  like  a  stream  of  electric  force,  the  soul 
itself  remaining  passive.  No  sovereign  act 
of  the  Divine  power  can  effectively  give  it, 
apart  from  a  free  consent  to  receive  it. 
What  we  call  the  potency  of  life,  its  germ, 
may  be  conferred  by  a  Divine  act,  but  if  the 
life  is  to  be  more  than  a  potency,  more  than 
a  germ,  we  must  live  it.  God  Himself  can- 
not make  thought  actually  ours  except  as 
we  ourselves  think,  nor  jjenitence  for  sin 
except  as  we  ourselves  are  j^enitent,  nor  love 
except  as  we  ourselves  love.  And  the  eternal 
life  which  He  has  made  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  race  in  Christ  cannot  actually  be 
ours  unless  we  live  it. 

This  life  is  not  an  indefinite  force ;  it  has 
certain  ethical  and  spiritual  qualities  which 
witness  to  its  origin  and  its  power.  Where 
these  are,  the  life  is  ;  where  these  are  not, 
the  life  is  not.  In  their  highest  form  tho;^' 
are  manifested  in  the  transcendent  perfec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  they  are 
also  manifested,  though  with  less  of  com- 
pleteness and  of  energy,  in  ail  that  have  re- 
ceived the  life  which  God  has  given  us  in 
Him.  And  so,  the  Divine  sonship,  which  is 
our  inheritance  in  Christ,  and  which  has  its 
root  in  the  eternal  relations  of  the  Eternal 
Son  to  the  Father,  is  always  represented  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles 
as  unrealized  where  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions  of  its  realizat  on  are  absent.  There 
are  sharp  contrasts  drawn  between  those 
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who  are  God's  children  and  those  who  .are 
not.  "  Behold,  what  niauner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  lis,  that  wo 
should  be  called  children  of  God  ;  and  sncli 
we  are.  For  this  cause  the  world  knowi'th 
us  not,  because  it  knew  Him  not."  "  In  this 
the  child  en  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not 
righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother."  "  As  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  sons  of 
God."  And  the  realization  of  the  sonship, 
like  the  realization  of  the  life,  is  associated 
•with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "As 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  He  gave  the 
right  to  become  childi-en  of  God,  even  to 
them  that  believe  on  His  name  "  "  Ye  are 
all  sons  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus."  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life  : 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
the  life  " 

In  Christ,  God  i=!  the  Father  of  all  man- 
kind. This  is  the  glorious  discover}'  of  the 
Chi'istian  Gospel.  This,  according  to  the 
Christian  Faith,  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  order  of  the  world  and  of  human  life. 
To  this  truth  Christ  bears  witness  in  bajD- 
ti  m,  which  declares  that  every  child  is  by 
birth  not  only  the  heir  of  the  infirmities 
and  sorrows  and  perils  and  sins  of  the  race, 
but  also  the  heir  of  the  life  and  love  and 
righteousness  and  joy  of  God.  To  this 
truth  we  bear  witness  in  our  preaching ;  for 
we  do  not  tell  men  that  God  will  become 
their  Father  as  the  result  of  their  rejient- 
ance  and  of 'heir  belief  in  His  mercy  re- 
vealed through  Christ,  but  that  because  He 
is  already  their  Father  they  should  repent 
and  believe.  Yes  !  on  the  Divine  side  the 
relationship  of  Fatherhood  stands  firm ;  but 
on  the  human  side  the  relationship  of  son- 
ship  and  the  participation  of  that  Divine 
life  which  is  inseparable  from  sonship  has 
to  be  freely  realised  by  every  man.  Deny 
that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men  — limit 
His  Fatherhood  to  those  who  are  already 
trusting  in  His  infinite  mercy,  and  are 
already  endeavouring  to  do  His  will — and 
you  distvirb,  if  you  do  not  destroy,  the  very 
grounds  of  that  faith  in  Him,  in  the  power  of 
which  men  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  enter  into  the  actual  possession  of  tho 
blessedness  for  which  they  were  created  in 
Christ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  men — 
all  men — the  covetous,  the  untruthful,  tho 
sensual,  the  profane,  the  proud,  the  envious, 
the  uncompassionate,  the  revengeful— that 
they  are  already  the  sons  of  God,  and  yoix 
reduce  Divine  sonship  to  a  merely  natural 
relationship ;  you  obscure  its  real  ethical 
and  spiritual  character  ;  you  contribute  to 
the  most  fatal  illusions;  you  encourage 
indifference  to  the  august  claims  of  righte- 
ousness ;  you  suppress  the  most  awful 
warnings  of  projihets  and  apostles  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself ;  and  you 
paralyse  the  ui'gency  of  those  m'ghty 
motives  which  should  induce  men  to  mako 
it  the  supreme  end  of  life,  that  tho  great 
place  and  the  great  inheritance  to   which 


God  has  destined  them  in   Christ  may  bo 
actually  theirs. 

THE   KOOT   OP   OUR   POLITY. 

V.  The  Divine  life  which  God  has  given 
us  in  Christ — this  is  the  point  on  which 
for  the  moment  I  am  insisting — must  bo 
actually  lived,  it  miist  be  a  power  in  charac- 
ter and  conduct  or  it  is  not  realized.  Thero 
are  some  who  live  it  and  realize  it ;  there 
are  others  who  do  not.  This  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  principles  of  the  Congregational 
polity.  It  has  a  place  not  merely  in  the 
historic  creed  of  Congregationalists,  it  is 
one  of  the  foiindations  of  the  Congregational 
Church  order.  I  said  earlier  in  thisadckess 
that  when  we  are  considering  the  Divine 
life  in  man,  we  occupy  ground  common  to 
Christian  men  of  all  churches  ;  and  yet  it 
is  i^recisely  here  that  we  find  imperative 
reasons  for  our  own  polity.  Indeed,  I 
shoiild  regard  with  deep  distrust  any  eccle- 
siastical or  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Con- 
gregationalism which  were  not  rooted  in  the 
common  faith  of  Christendom.  The  only 
adequate  justification  of  what  is  distinct 
and  cha,racteristic  in  the  creed  or  polity  of 
any  particular  Christian  community  is  the 
desire  to  assert  in  the  most  effective  form 
the  truths  in  which  all  Christian  communi- 
ties agree. 

We  are  at  one  with  all  Christendom  in 
acknowledging  that  it  is  the  glory  of  Christ 
to  have  made  the  Divine  life  the  inheritance 
of  the  human  race.  We  are  overpowered 
with  awe  and  wonder  by  the  transcendent 
greatness  of  the  gift.  For  us  the  supreme 
question  in  relation  to  every  man  is  whether 
he  has  made  this  life  his  own.  That  he 
professes  a  true  creed,  that  he  has  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  is 
zealous  in  the  discharge  of  what  are 
called  religious  duties,  that  he  bestows 
all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  that  he  gives 
his  body  to  be  burned — all  this  is  nothing. 
Has  he  received  the  Divine  life  ?  Is  he 
living  in  the  power  of  that  life  ?  It  is  this 
which  divides  those  in  whom  the  gracious 
thoughts  of  God  concerning  mankind  are 
being  fulfilled,  from  those  in  whom  they 
are  being  defeated  ;  those  who  have  received 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  from  those  who  are 
still  unforgiven ;  those  who  have  received  the 
right  to  become  children  of  God,  from 
those  who  have  not ;  those  who  have  been 
translated  into  the  Divine  light  and  the 
Divine  kingdom,  from  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness and  in  peril  of  eternal  destruction. 
And  if  we  rightly  understand  the  mind  of 
Christ,  it  is  this  which  should  divide  those 
who  are  within  the  Chiu-<;h  from  those  who 
axe  without.  We  may  not  be  able  in  the 
confusions  and  jierplexities  of  human  life  to 
secure  the  perfect  realization  of  this  ideal 
of  the  Divine  society ;  but  for  us  on  whom 
the  siDlondours  of  that  ideal  have  shone,  to 
surrender  it  would  be  ignoble  and  base. 
We  cannot  bo  unfaithful  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 
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THE    CONGREGATIONAL    IDEAL. 

We  have  been  often  told  that  according  to 
Christ's  teaching  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
are  to  grow  together  till  the  harvest ;  but  He 
interpreted  His  own  parable — the  field  in 
which  the  wheat  and  the  tares  are  to  grow 
together  is  the  world ;  it  was  not  Christ's 
habit  to  siJeak  of  the  world  when  He  means 
the  Church.  We  have  been  often  told  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  into  the  member- 
shi}}  of  the  Church  all  those  in  whom  tlie  life 
of  God  is  present,  and  impossible  to  exclude 
those  from  whom  it  is  absent.  We  admit 
the  impossibility.  There  was  a  Judas  among 
the  Twelve,  and  yet  according  to  the  ideal 
of  the  apostleshii).  the  apostleship  wa?  for 
the  friends  of  Christ,  not  for  traitors. 
Divine  ideals  have  never  yet  been  realised 
either  in  the  life  of  individual  saints  or  of 
societies.  For  us,  and  in  this  world  the 
Divine  is  always  the  impossible.  Give  me  a 
law  for  individual  conduct  which  rec^uires  a 
perfection  within  my  reach,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  law  does  not  represent  the  Divine 
thought  "  Not  that  I  have  already  obtained 
■or  am  already  made  perfect,  but  1  press  on, 
if  so  be  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  was  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus"— this  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  confession  of  faints.  Give  me  a  Church 
polity  which  is  what  men  call  practical— a 
polity  which  in  its  completeness  can  be 
realised — and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  something 
different  from  the  ideal  jwlity  of  that  Divine 
society  whose  Build'^r  and  Maker  is  (xod. 

The  Church— this  is  the  Congregational 
ideal — is  a  society,  larger  or  smaller,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  received  the 
Divine  life,  and  who,  with  whatever  incon- 
stancy and  whatever  failures,  are  endea- 
vouring to  live  in  the  power  of  it. 

All  that  is  characteristic  of  Congrega- 
tionalism lies  in  that  ideal.  The  responsi- 
bilities and  the  corresponding  powers  attri- 
buted to  the  commonalty  of  Christian 
people  are  directly  related  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  have  received  the  life  that 
dwells  in  Christ,  and  that  they  are  one  with 
Him.  When  they  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name,  whether  they  are  but  two  or 
three  or  whether  they  are  a  thousand, 
Christ  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them  — one 
of  the  company ;  inspiring  their  prayers ; 
guiding  their  decisions ;  so  that  their  prayers 
are  His  and  their  decisions  His  ratlier  than 
theirs.  If  the  ideal  were  realised,  what 
things  soever  they  bind  on  earth  would  be 
botind  in  heaven,  and  what  things  soever 
they  loose  on  earth  would  be  loosed  in 
heaven  ;  and  whatever  tliey  agree  to  ask 
would  be  done  for  them  of  the  Father.  All 
this  would  be  true  if  the  ideal  were  realised. 
It  is  actually  true  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  ideal  is  realised. 

THE    DIVINE    LEAVEN    IN    THE    WGRLd's    LIFE. 

VI.  The  Divine  life  in  man  is  not  to 
reveal  its  power  merely  in  prtiyer  and  wor- 
ship, in  high  spiritual  experiences,   in   the 


vision  of  God,  in  the  fervour  of  love  for 
Him,  in  a  confident  faith  in  His  mercy, 
in  an  exulting  hope  of  eternal  glory ; 
nor  is  its  force  to  be  exhausted  in  the  in- 
tegrity, the  jnirity,  the  grace  of  the  personal 
Christian  character ;  nor  in  what-  is  called 
by  way  of  distinction  Christian  work — the 
l^reaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  teaching  of 
religious  truth,  the  consolation  of  the  sor- 
rowful. There  are,  no  doubt,  in  every  age 
elect  souls  who  receive  a  call  from  heaven 
not  to  entangle  themselves  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  and  wdio  cannot  fulfil  their 
vocation  except  as  they  "  continue  stead- 
fastly in  prayer  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Word.'  But  that  was  a  false  conception 
of  sanctity,  and  it  rested  on  a  false  coDcei^tion 
of  the  order  of  the  world  which  permitted 
men  to  imagine  that  the  heights  of  Chris- 
tian perfection  could  be  reached  only  by 
those  who  isolated  themselves  from  the 
common  affairs  of  mankind  and  spent  their 
years  in  the  solitary  cllscii>line  of  personal 
holiness,  in  communion  with  the  Eternal, 
and  in  work  which  in  its  form  as  well  as  in 
its  sjjirit  was  religion?.  And  though  the 
churches  which  we  represent  have 
largely  escaped  from  the  evil  tra- 
ditions which  seijarated  tho  religious 
from  the  secular  life,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  us  to  maintain  tha^'  in  every  form  of 
activity  to  which  man  is  divinely  destined 
by  the  constitution  of  liis  nature  and  the 
order  of  the  ivorld,  the  Divine  life  which  is 
God's  great  gift  in  Christ  maybe  manifested. 
That  life  cannot  alienate  our  interest  from 
those  great  scientific  discoveries  which  are 
the  intellectual  glory  of  the  century;  for 
since  God  is  immanent  in  the  material 
universe,  these  discoveries  disclose  the 
Divine  thoughts  and  the  methods  of  the 
Divine  working.  It  cannot  make  us  look 
with  an  indifferent  eye  npon  the  great; 
creations  of  genius  in  literature,  or  art,  or 
npon  any  of  the  conditions  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  general  develoi^ment  of  the 
intellectual  activity  and  power  of  our  city  or 
of  our  country;  it  is  God  who  kindles  in 
man  the  light  of  the  intellect,  and  if  the 
Divine  life  is  in  us  we  shall  rejoice  in  the 
splendour  of  the  flame.  I  have  heard  of  a 
devout  Christian,  living  in  our  own  times, 
who  appeared  to  regard  it  as  the  note  of  a 
great  advance  in  Cliristian  perfection  that 
he  sailed  up  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers 
in  Europe  without  the  faintest  pulse  of 
interest  or  delight  in  its  broad  and  shining 
waters,  in  its  banks  which  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  orchards,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  which  send 
down  their  torrents  to  enrich  and 
swell  the  stream.  If  some  evil  spirit, 
some  Ahriman,  had  created  the  beau- 
tiful river  and  the  lovely  country,  this  in- 
diff'erence  might,  perhaps,  have  been  admir- 
able ;  but  that  the  presmce  in  a  man  of  the 
life  of  God  should  destroy  for  him  the  charm 
of  the  works  of  God,  this  surely  is  impos- 
sible; the  chann  should  be  hei^htenedj 
the  works  should  be  glorified. 
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Nor  showld  tliis  life  he  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  a  keen  and  vigorous 
activity  in  commerce  or  manufactures, 
or  in  the  general  affairs  of  society  and 
tlie  State.  Is  there  a  Divine  ideal  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  whole  order  of  the  life 
■of  nu\u  ?  Is  the  commandment  of  God 
■"  exceeding  broad  "  ?  Is  every  remotest  pro- 
vince in  the  broad  continent  of  human 
interests  subject  to  its  sovereignty  ?  Is  the 
will  of  God  to  be  clone  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven  ?  If  so,  then  the  Divine  life  which 
dwells  in  lis  will,  by  its  free  and  sjwntaneous 
jiower,  impel  us  into  comradeship  with  God 
in  His  gri-at  endeavour — traversed,  resisted, 
thwarted,  but  persistently  maintained 
through  all  the  confused  ages  of  human 
history — for  He  fainteth  not,  neither  is  He 
weary— to  reveal  His  perfect  thought  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  race. 

There  is  a  saintliness  of  the  Bank,  of  the 
Exchange,  of  the  Coiirt  of  Justice,  of  the  news- 
paper office,  and  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of 
the  cloister;  of  the  laboratory,  thepamtiug- 
room.  and  the  university,  as  well  as  of 
the  church ;  a  saintliness  of  the  merchant, 
the  manufactiu-er,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
mechanic,  as  well  as  of  the  apostle  and  the 
preacher;  and  we  shall  rot  discharge  our 
full  duty  as  ministers  or  churches  unless  we 
make  it  apparent  that,  as  the  great  forces  of 
X^ature,  which  are  but  forms  of  the  eternal 
power  of  God,  are  present  and  active  in 
every  region  of  the  material  universe;  in 
phenomena  the  most  splendid  and  inspiring ; 
in  phenomena  the  most  magnificent  and 
obscure — so  the  Divine  life  which  dwells  in 
man  is  to  be  present  and  active  in  all  the  in- 
finite varieties  of  human  effort  and  ex- 
perience. 

Churches  exist,  not  merely  for  the  con- 
solation and  ultimate  salvation  of  their 
individvxal  members,  but  that  the  Divine  life 
■which  is  in  ihem — developed,  invigorated, 
and  disciplined  by  common  worship,  by 
ethical  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction,  by 
the  atmosphere  and  traditions  and  i^ublic 
opinion  of  a  society  which  is  the  home  of 
Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ— may 
change  and  transfigure  the  whole  order  of 
the  world. 

DOES    THIS     IDEAL    RULE     TJS  ? 

YII.  Ours  is  a  glorious  conception  of  the 
Chiirch,  and  should  create  in  all  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  it  a  calm  and  reverential 
enthusiasm,  and  a  devout,  patient,  laborious 
fidelity.  I  wish  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  a  few 
questions  which  are  not  definitnly  raided  in 
the  programme  of  our  proceedings — I  shall 
put  them  vpry  briefly — as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Congregational  ideal  has  authority 
over  our  thought  and  life. 

1.  As  the  Eiernal  Father  and  the  Eternal 
Son  are  one  in  the  Eternal  Spirit,  all  those 
who  have  received  the  life  which  God  has 
given  men  in  the  Son,  ach'eve  their  union 
with  the  Father  in  tlie  power  of  the  same 
Spirit.  The  Divine  life — the  life  which  has 
its  fountains  in  Christ   and   whijh  is  ours 


because  of  our  union  with  Him — is  consum- 
mated in  its  pcrfi'ction  by  the  grace  of  tlie 
Spirit.  Js  it  quite  certain  thi  t  this  truth 
holds  the  great  phice  tliat  it  should  in  the 
Congregational  Cluuches  of  this  genera- 
tion ?  Jn  England  and  Scotland — I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
world— there  have  been  held  during  the  last 
thirty  years  numerous  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  associated  with  differ- 
ent Evangelical  Chuiches — many  of  them 
associated  with  our  own — for  the  express 
jjui'i^ose  of  seeking  a  larger  measure  of  the 
1)0 wer  of  the  Si^irit  of  Uod.  These  assem- 
blies, which  are  usually  called  conventions 
for  deepening  the  spiritual  life,  have  of  late 
been  held  in  all  parts  of  this  country  ;  some 
of  them  have  been  attended  day  after  day 
by  many  thousands  of  people.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  present  duty  to  offer  any  criticism 
ujioa  them ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  bear 
witness  to  a  prevailing  sense  of  want  and 
dissatisfaction.  Are  we  sure  that  in  our 
churches  generally  there  is  a  deep  and  vivid 
consciousness  that  the  Church  is  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

IN    THE    INNER    LIFE     OF   THE     CHURCH. 

2.  It  was  the  aim  of  our  ecclesiastical  an- 
cestors who  revived  the  Congregational 
polity  in  England  300  years  ayo  to  realise  in 
the  Church  the  communion  of  saints.  This 
communion,  as  they  believed,  could  not  be 
i-ealised  unless  Church  membership  was 
limited  to  those  who  had  received  the  Divine 
life.  It  was  their  conviction  t>iat  every  man 
in  whom  that  life  dwells  can  contribute 
something  to  the  light,  and  power,  and  joy 
of  his  brethren.  The  meetings  of  the  Church 
were  therefore  in  p<rt  meetings  for  mutual 
instruction,  counsel,  warning,  exhortation. 
It  was  the  duty,  not  of  the  elders  merely, 
but  of  private  memhers  to  admonish  the  dis- 
orderly ;  to  encourage  the  fainthearted ;  to 
support  the  weak  ;  to  see  that  none  rendered 
evil  for  evil,  to  follow  after  t  hat  which  is 
good,  one  toward  another  and  toward  all.  I 
suppose  that  there  was  never  so  large  a 
number  of  Christian  people  i^ersonally  en- 
gaged in  rendering  service  of  many  kinds  to 
those  who  are  outside  tlie  Church  as  in  our 
own  times;  but  I  wonder  whether  there  is  a 
corresponding  earnestness  in  the  internal 
edification  of  the  Church — in  what  Paul  calls 
the  "  building  up  "  of  the  body  "  in  love." 

IN    FACE     OF     EIIJLICAL     CRITICISil. 

3.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  in  our 
relations  to  the  controversies  of  our  times 
the  Congregational  id^^a  of  the  Church  has 
exerted  its  jiroper  and  adequate  influence  ? 
We  believe  that  a  Church  is  a  society  of  men 
possessing  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
and  having  direct  access  through  Him  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father ;  of  men 
knowing  for  themselves,  at  first  hand,  the 
reality  and  glory  of  the  Christian  redemp- 
tion ;  of  men  to  whom  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  is  authenticated  by  a  most  cer- 
tain experience,  the   experience  not  of  the 
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individual  life  merely,  but  of  a  society.  Is 
this  consistent  with  the  agitation,  the  heat, 
the  panic  created  by  the  assaults  of  critics 
on  the  historic  records  of  the  Jev.-ish  and  the 
Christian  revelations  ?  We  of  all  men  should 
teep  calm.  These  controversies  leave 
iintonched  the  stronf^  guarantees  of  our 
faith.  For  us  every  Church  is  a  society  of 
original  and  independent  witnesses  to  the 
grace  and  power  of  Christ.  For  us  the 
immediate  manifestations  of  the  eternal  life 
that  dwells  in  Christ  are  found  not  merely 
in  the  words  and  deeds  and  sufferings  re- 
corded in  the  Four  ( Jospels.  but  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  faithful.  We  know  that  Christ 
is  alive  from  the  dead,  for  He  lives  in  them. 

OUR     CENTKAL     UNITY. 

The  divine  life  in  man — this  is  a  truth  to 
which,  in  common  with  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  throiighout  the  world,  we  bear  our 
testimony  ;  and,  as  we  think,  our  testimony 
receives  emphasis  and  strength  from  the 
polity  of  our  churches.  In  that  life  we  who 
are  assembled  at  this  Council  are  all  one. 
We  serve  God  and  His  i^eople  under  differ- 
ent skies  ;  we  have  been  separated  from  each 
other,  and  shall  be  separated  again  by  the 


breadths  of  vast  continents  and  of  immensfj 
oceans;  but  in  our  common  union  with 
Christ  we  are  one.  In  our  intellectual 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  Christiaa 
Gospel  there  may  be  wide  differences  ;  and 
yet  we  are  one.  For  us  Christ  is  the  Eternal 
Foundation,  and  the  only  Foundation,  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  life.  1 
trust  that,  through  God's  grace,  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Council  may  assist  us  to  build 
on  that  foundation,  not  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
but  gold,  silver,  costly  stones.  •'  For  each 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the 
day  sha'l  declare  it  .  .  .  and  the  fire 
shall  prove  each  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. 
If  an 3'  man's  work  shall  abide  which  he  built- 
thereon  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any 
man's  work  shall  be  burned  he  shall  suffer 
loss ;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  yet  so 
as  through  fire."  May  God  grant  that  botk 
we  and  our  work  may  endure  the  trial  of 
that  great  day  ! 

The  hymn  was  afterwards  sung : 

"  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side, 
Who  will  serve  the  King  ?  ' ' 

Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  took  the  Chair  for  the- 
remainder  of  the  morning's  sitting. 


CLOSING     CONFERENCE. 


en.     W.     CALKINS. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Calkins  was  informed  by 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mee':ing  to  fo  low  Dr.  Dale's 
address  had  been  changed  at  the  last 
moment :  instead  of  a  "  Devotional  Meet- 
ing," as  announced,  delegates  from  other 
bodies  woxild  be  heard  at  this  time.  He 
intended,  thcre'ore,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
preceding  theirs,  but  as  he  took  the  plat- 
form he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "  Pulpit, 
pu'pit."  After  going  into  the  pulpit,  he 
said:  I  remember  a  minister  who,  presid- 
ing over  an  assembly  like  this,  said 
that  he  objected  to  calling  brethren 
into  the  pulpit,  becaise  he  did  not  like  to 
lead  them  into  temptation  ;  and  if  you  had 
waited  half  a  minute  longer  I  should  have 
been  delivered  from  a  temptation,  tor  I  was 
about  to  say  that  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
day  I  ought  to  lay  aside  the  address 
and  paper  which  I  had  prepared  for 
this  Conference  and  to  make  only  a  few 
remarks  in  special  application  to  the  wonder- 
ful revelations  and  the  j^rophecies  that  have 
been  set  before  us  this  morning.  I  think  I 
must  insist  tipon  omitting  every  general 
point  that  I  had  to  present  to  you,  and  I 
come  at  once  to  a  closing  remark  which  I 
had  intended  to  make  aboiit  that  Providence 
— I  do   not  know  that  any  member  of  the 


Committee  of  Management  has  thought  of 
it — that  brings  us  at  this  hovir  to  a 

MEMOEABLE       ANNIVERSARY       IN       AMERICAN^ 
HISTORY. 

In  1691  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chiisetts  Bay  and  the  Pilgrim  Republic  of 
Plymouth  were  formally  united  in  one 
colony.  They  had  always  been  friendly, 
and  yet  they  were  sustaining  two  systems 
that  seem  to  us  to  be  absolutely  in- 
harmonious. The  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  organized  as  a  strict 
spiritual  aristocracy,  with  an  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  with  both  suffrage 
and  civil  duties  dependent  upon  Chvirch 
membership.  The  pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
were  sejoarated  in  Church  and  State  by  the 
very  tex-ms  of  their  two  covenants,  the 
Scrooby  Covenant  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Mayflower  Covenant  for  Civil  Government ;. 
and  they  had  been  siistaining  for  70  years 
this  system  of  complete  seijaration  between 
civil  and  si^iritual  jjowers.  Now,  after  200 
years,  we  have  listened  to-day  to  tv.'o  princi- 
ples, the  principle  of  the  Divine  Life  in  man 
flowing  out  into  every  man,  and  so  forming 
a  spiritual  friendshijj  which  is  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion  of 
Saints;  these  200  years  have  sufficed  in 
America  to  bring  two  antagonistic  i^rinciples- 
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into  absolute  harmony.  We  have  absorhod 
the  best  features  of  both  Puritan  and  Til- 
grim  systems.  The  Puritans  have  imparted, 
not  merely  to  Congregational  Churches, but 
to  all  of  our  churches,  a  firm  conviction  that 
church  membership  cannot  be  constituted 
merely  by  baptism  ;  merely  by  formal  con- 
firmation ;  that  it  must  depend  upon  the 
regenerate  life  in  the  soul,  and  those  of  you 
"who  have  come  from  communities  where 
confirmation  is  a  mere  formality  have  no 
impressions  of  the  sotmd  conviction  dwell- 
ing even  in  the  most  liturgical  of  our 
churches,  that  church  membership  must  in 
its  very  nature  depend  ujjon  a  regenerate 
life  in  the  soiil.     Now,  that  is 

THE    GREAT    INHERITANCE 

that  we  have  from  that  best  aristo- 
cracy that  has  ever  existed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  aristocracy  of  that 
Puritan  Commonwealth  in  Massachusetts. 
Then  there  is  the  other  idea,  the  great 
American  princijDle,  that  civil  govern- 
ment is  just  as  divine  as  spiritual 
government;  but  that  it  Is  absolutely 
separate,  and  therefore  that  freedom  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  must  be  accorded 
to  all  the  people.  Brethren,  you  have  no 
conception,  I  feai*,  in  Great  Britain,  of  the 
power  that  these  principles,  inherited  from 
our  New  England  fathers,  have  obtained 
over  all  denominations  and  all  classes  of 
our  community.  We  have  been  recently 
making  some  discoveries  which  pi'obably 
will  strike  some  of  you  British  brethren 
as  savouring  of  exaggeration ;  and  yet 
the  United  States  census,  which  is 
just  complete,  together  with  our  official 
records,  prove  beyond  all  question  that, 
while  we  have  15  million  families  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  almost  exactly 
15  million  members  of  owv  Evangelical 
Churches.  Now,  that  must  mean  one 
member,  on  the  average,  in  every  family  in 
the  United  States;  it  means  at  least  two 
adherents  for  every  family  in  the  United 
States  to  some  one  of  oiu*  Evangelical 
Churches.  And  even  that  does  not  begin  to 
express  the  power  and  progress  of  this 
combined  Pu;-itan  and  Pilgrim  idea  in 
the  Divine  life,  appealing  to  men 
throughout  the  world.  Because  of  the  15 
million  families  in  the  United  States,  11^ 
millions  are  families  of  wage-workers,  and 
in  consequence  of  our  enormous  immigra- 
tion, to  our  very  great  grief  and  j^erhaps 
to  our  shame,  our  Evangelical  churches 
have  not  gathered  a  majority  of  these 
families.  They  are  for  the  most  part  either 
Roman  Catholic  or  totally  irreligious.  If, 
then,  we  have  one  member  and  two  ad- 
herents on  the  average  out  of  every  family 
in  the  United  States,  what  miist  be  the 
average  which  we  take  from  the  indejjen- 
dent  business  men  in  our  community  ? 

SOME    ASTONISHING    RECORDS 

have  come  to  light.  We  have  1,200,000 
families    of    men   doing    a   small  business 


on  a  capital  of  5,0C0  to  10,000  dols.  each. 
Now,  beyond  all  qixestion,  wo  have  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  those  families  in  our 
various  Protestant  churches  —  a  round 
million.  We  have  also,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  yeomanry  of  our  country,  somo' 
125,000  men  of  moderate  wealth  of  from 
175,000  dols.  to  200,0(0  dols.  each ;  and  we 
have  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  these  men, 
who  are  rajjidly  approaching  great  wealth 
in  our  various  congregations.  Then  we 
have  about  10,000  families  in  the  United 
States  of  immense  wealth,  with  fortunes 
ranging  from  1,000,000  dols.  to  150,000,000 
dols. ;  and,  brethren,  we  have  almost  all 
of  them  in  our  churches.  It  is  not  a 
matter  that  we  boast  of;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  matter  we  announce  with 
very  much  shame,  considering  the  re- 
sponsibility that  it  imposes,  but  it  is  a  fact 
beyond  question.  I  can  give  yovi  the  names, 
if  you  desire,  of  about  100  of  the  richest 
men  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  them, 
have  fortunes  of  150,000,000  dols.  each  ;  they 
both  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  five 
of  them  have  fortunes  of  100,000,000  dols. 
each  ;  three  of  them  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  one  to  the  Baptist  Church,  and  one 
is  an  adherent  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
All  but  five  of  the  hundred  richest  men  in 
the  United  States  are  members  or  adherents, 
for  the  most  i^art  members,  of  some  of  our 
Protestant  churches.  Of  the  200  men  who- 
jjossess  20,000,000  dols.  or  more  each,  95  per 
cent,  are  members  of  our  evangelical 
churches.  Here  are  incontestable  facts.  In 
some  way  or  other  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
have  been  working  on  the  common-sense  of 
our  jieople  for  200  years.  This  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  common-sense  of  our 
financial  men.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
richest,  90  per  cent,  of  the  very  rich,  80  per 
cent,  of  all  who  in  any  sense  can  be  called  rich, 
75  per  cent,  of  all  independent  business  men  in 
America  now  belong  to  some  of  our  Protes- 
tant churches.  Now,  brethren,  what  a 
tremendous  responsibility  this  imjDoses 
ui^on  us !  What  a  volume  of  jirayer 
ought  to  go  up  from  this  Conference, 
and  be  carried  with  you  to  your  homes  I 
Why,  it  seems  to  uie  that  when  our 
Lord  said,  "  Greater  works  than  these 
shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  My  Father," 
and  "  Whatsoever  you  ask  shall  be  done  in 
My  Name," — it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
work  enough  on  hand  in  America  alone  to 
call  for  the  "  effectual  fervent  prayer "  of 
every  "  righteous  man  "  in  the  whole  world. 
With  the  incomes  that  are  at  the  disposal 
of  Christian  men  now  in  America,  100  men  can 
contribute  an  average  of  1,000,000  dollars 
each  every  year  of  their  life ;  200  men 
can  contribute  an  average  of  500,000 
dollars ;  there  is  a  siirplu3  every  year 
of  200,000,000  dollars  in  the  hands- 
of  only  three  or  four  hundred  men. 
10,000  men  in  otir  country  can  contribute- 
enough  to  make  nearly  200,000,000  dols. 
more ;    there   are  100,000  members   of   our- 
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evangelical  chiirclies  in  America  who  could 
each  of  them  si^are  from  their  income,  "with- 
oiit  encroaching  npon  their  cajsital,  at  least 
10,000  dols.  every  year.  Have  yon  added 
that  u-p  ?  Brethren,  it  makes  the  head 
swim.  Bnt  it  is  a  positive  fact  that 
business  men,  of  whom  Dr.  Dale  spoke  as 
sharing,  as  we  trust  in  all  charity  they 
do  share  this  "  Divine  life  in  man " — ■ 
the  business  men  of  the  country,  only 
aboiit  110,000  of  them  have  it  in  their 
130wer,  if  they  would,  to  give  you  for  the 
sending  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
whole  world  1,400,000,000  dols.  every  year. 

CONSECEATION    OF    BUSINESS    MEN. 

Now  what  prayers  we  need,  having  all  this 
money  to  deal  with  !  I  believe  the  sudden 
gift  of  this  money  in  itself  alone  would  be 
the  greatest  disaster  the  Church  of  God  could 
experience,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  American 
churches  under  a  Plvitocracy  which  wotild 
smother  the  life  of  the  whole  clmrch.  No! 
what  we  want  is  to  pray  for  the  Divine  life 
in  the  souls  of  these  business  men.  We  want 
these  business  men  themselves,  to  whom 
such  immense  power  is  given  in  our 
coimtry,  to  make  money  as  well  as  give 
away  money,  for  missionary  purposes  ;  we 
want  the  tremendous  bvxsiness  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  doubled  our  wealth,  then 
doiibled  it  again,  and  is  even  on  the  way  of 
doubling  it  a  third  time  within  twenty-five 
years, — we  want  this  tremendous  business 
capacity  consecrated  to  God,  so  that  these 
bvxsiness  men  shall  themselves  be,  with  us, 
hand  and  soul  in  the  missionary  cause. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  bvirden  of  prayer 
which  we  cast  u^Jon  you.  Pray,  0  brethren  ! 
pray  for  the  two  hundred  members  of 
American  Churches  with  enormous  wealth, 
the  10,000  with  great  wealth,  the  100,000 
with  ample  wealth,  the  million  I'apidly 
gathering  wealth,  and  the  multitude  whom 
no  man  can  number  who  want  to  gather 
wealth.  Pray  that  the  great  word  of  your 
Charles  Kingsley  may  come  trtie :  "  If 
every  hximaix  being  who  professes  and  calls 
himself  Christian  woidd  only  live  for 
twenty-four  hours  exactly  according  to  the 
precepts  and  examijle  of  Christ,  there  would 
not  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  world  at  the 
end  of  the  day."  I  am  sure  if  all 
these  business  men  would  live  exactly 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  for 
twenty-five  years,  there  would  not  be 
at  the  end  of  that  period  a  long  procession 
of  American  Christian  camels  trying  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle;  there 
would  not  be  a  Socialist  nor  an  Anarchist 
left  in  America.  Pray  that  men  may 
do  their  bxisiness  by  the  GoWen  Rule ; 
transact  all  their  aii'airs,  not  for  charity, 
but  for  righteousness ;  make  their  ledgers 
liturgies  and  their  cash-books  collects  of  the 
day ;  and  stamp  the  image  of  God  on  every 
dollar  they  get,  and  so  make  it  cvirrent  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  America  the  sceptre 
has   iDassed,  not  only   from  statesman   and 


warrior  and  scholar  and  author,  but  even 
from  apostle  and  prophet  of  God  to  the 
great  men  who  are  standing  with  their 
grasp  upon  our  machinery  and  our  in- 
dustries, and  every  one  of  them  can  do  more 
good  than  any  minister  or  missionary  or 
author  that  we  have,  if  he  will  only  pass 
unscathed  through  the  awful  jaurgatory 
of  our  competition  and  corruption  until, 
with  Dante's  hero,  he  emerges  in  Paradise, 
and  can  tolerate  the  holy  smile  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Delegates  feoim  Other  Churches. 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  will  now  intro- 
duce the  brethren  to  you  who  attend  here 
as  delegates  from  other  churches.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Donald  Eraser  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Matheson  ;  the  Baptist  Union  by 
Colonel  J.  F.  Griffin  and  the  Eev.  E.  H. 
Roberts  ;  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  by 
Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  and  by  Dr.  Bur- 
gess ;  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  by 
Eev.  Alexander  Henderson,  LL.D.,  of  Pais- 
ley, and  Eev.Wm.  Blair,  D.D.,  of  Dunblane ; 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Beet,  D.D.,  and  Eev.  Prof.  Davison ; 
the  Primitive  Methodists  by  Eev.  James 
Travis  and  Eev.  John  Wenn ;  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  of  Wales  by  Eev.  T.  C. 
Edwards,  D.D.,  and  Eev.  R.  E.  Morris  ;  the 
Bible  Christians  by  Eev.  J.  Dymond  and 
Rev.  W.  F.  Boixrne  ;  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion by  Rev.  H.  H.  Marshall  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Watts  ;  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  by  Eev.  T.  B.  Saul  and  Eev.  Ira 
Miller  ;  and  the  Friends  by  Mr.  William 
Jones  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Crosfielcl. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sur?,  brethren,  I 
shall  consult  your  feelings  and  my  own  by 
not  taking  up  any  time  in  addressing  a 
word  to  these  delegates.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  Dr.  Dale's  Aveakness,  consequent  ixjion 
his  sickness,  has  prevented  him  from  being 
able  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  this 
morning,  for  I  should  have  been  glad,  and 
you  would  have  been  glad,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
these  brethren.  But  a  very  unworthy  re- 
presentative has  had  to  do  it.  Still  none 
the  less  cordially,  and  none  the  less  heartily, 
I  am  sure,  do  you  welcome  all  the 
brethren  here.  We  have  not  very  much 
time  to  hear  addresses  from  you  all ;  but  we 
feel  that  with  us  you  are  bearing  testimony 
for  the  common  Lord,  and  doing  His  work 
in  establishing  His  kingdom.  May  your 
churjhes  grow,  may  your  own  ministerial 
life  b3  greatly  blessed,  and  may  these  Con- 
ferences of  Christian  brethren  be  often- 
times rei^eated,  vmtil  at  last  there  will  not 
be  many  sef^ts  and  many  denominations,  but 
the  one  Church  Universal  of  the  one  Christ 
and  Lord. 

The  Pkesbttekians. 

Dr.  Donald  Eraser  :  I  have  come,  as 
directed  liy  my  Synod,  with  my  colleagues. 
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bearing  cordial  salutations.  We  wore  not 
se:it  to  conv(n-t  you  to  our  ways,  and  avo 
shall  take  caro  to  keei)  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  oixt  of  the  risk  of  being  con- 
verted by  you.  We  have  not  even  been 
commissioned  to  devise  some  half-way 
house,  in  which  we  might  sit  down 
together  and  eat  bread,  but  simply 
to  come  uijon  your  platform,  and  say, 
"The  Lord  bless  you  out  of  Zion.  The 
God  of  Israel  j^reserve  you,  and  may  the 
Sjiirit  of  our  common  Master  rest  upon  you 
in  your  deliberations  as  a  Holy  Dove.  I 
remember  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Philip- 
piaus,  "  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus. 
All  the  saints  salute  you."  Pray  mark  the 
order.  Do  not  wait  till  the  saints  salute  you, 
and  then  begin  your  salutations  in  response, 
but,  happy  is  the  man  that  begins.  I  do 
not  know  who  began  the  mutual  salutations 
of  the  Presl>yterians  and  Congregationalists, 
but  I  trust  that  these  will  go  on  and  increase 
in  cordiality,  until  svicli  time  as  the  Lord 
may  show  us  how  to 

MERGE    INTO    ONE. 

I  say,  the  Lord  may  show  us,  for 
I  do  not  see  the  way.  I  x-emember, 
hearing  an  old  Highlander,  when  some 
difficult  question  came  up,  manage  thus.  He 
spoke  right  and  he  voted  right,  but  then 
he  did  not  say, "  It  will  be,  I  trust,  as  I  vote 
and  as  I  wish  ; "  but  closed,  like  a  good 
Oalvinist,  his  si^eech,  by  saying,  "  How  can 
I  tell  what  may  be  in  the  secret  purpose 
concerning  it  ? "  He  would  work  along 
the  lines  of  the  revealed  will  as  far  as  he 
saw  it,  and  if  we  work  along  the  lines 
of  the  revealed  will  the  secret  jjurpose  will 
not  hinder  us,  but  will  guide  us  in  the 
end.  What  hinders  now?  I  think  I 
know,  and  ought  to  know,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how.  I  have  had  upon  my  table 
for  some  years  a  manual  of  Congre- 
gational principles  by  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham, which  I  consider,  I  need  not 
say,  a  very  able  production,  and  to  an 
opponent  a  very  formidable  production.  It 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  elders,  who 
is  §ent  here  as  my  colleague,  and  the  fact 
that  both  of  us  have  read  it  may  perhaps 
show  you  that  we  are  not  altogether  un- 
learned or  ignorant  men.  We  are  here, 
however,  not  to  discuss  points,  but  because 
you  kindly  recognise  us  as  your  bi-ethren, 
and  }-oiir  friends  in  the  Lord,  and  your 
comrades  in  His  blessed  service.  We  are 
here  to  M'ish  you  well  in  the  Lord.  We 
are  glad  to  find  you  in  a  Council, 
to  see  you  together,  to  know  that  you 
are  not  entirely  independent.  There  is  a 
hajijiy  dependence  uiion  one  another.  I 
heard  some  formidable  things  last  night. 
I  heard  that  all  the  round-headed,  and 
it  seemed  to  hn  said  all  the  clear-headed, 
men  were  Congregationalists.  I  do  not 
feel  much  alarmed  so  long  as  the  long- 
headed men,  who  are  generally  suj^posed  to 
be  the  furthest  sighted,  continiie  to 
be  Presbvterians.     I  am  afraid  to  dwell  on 


organization ;  but  it  is  well  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  combination.  I  honour  your 
horror  of  anything  like  tyrannical  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  combination  of  Si)ix'it-guided 
and  divinely-taught  Christians  is  surely  for 
wisdom  and  for  strength.  Combination  is 
to  my  mind  a  mark  of  civilisation  itself,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  powerful  factors  in 
moral  and  social  progress.  Let  me  hope 
that  all  this  is  just  one  of  many  signs  of 
the  enlargement  of  sympathy  in  modern 
evangelical  Christendom,  and  of  the  wider 
way  of  looking  at  men  and  things  and 
jjossibilities  that  is  hapijily  becoming  cha- 
racteristic of  this  age.  We  do  not  want 
the  nigijling  particularism  of  past  times 
which  has  separated  so  many  who  shoixld 
never  have  been  separated,  and  which  has 
had  such  a  tendency — though  there  have 
been  great  men  in  it — to  make  great  men 
small.  What  we  want  is,  may  I  say  it  ? 
some  larger  sympathy,  some  wider  area, 
some  nobler  horizon  that  may  make  even 
small  men  great,  and  that  may  help  to 
make  us  all  under  God's  blessing  wiser  and 
kinder,  more  loving,  more  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  problems  that  are  rising  every 
day  before  our  eyes. 

The  Society  of  Fkiends. 

The  Ch AIRMAN :  T  am  quite  sure  we 
rejoice  to  see  our  Presbyterian  friends ; 
they  stand  for  order  and  organisation.  It 
will  now  he  suitable  for  xis  to  hear  a  word 
from  a  brother  who  will  represent,  perhaps, 
the  most  free  of  all  orders  and  the  least  of 
all  organisation,  at  the  same  time  an  historic 
churcli.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Jones,  representing 
the  Friends,  to  spealc  to  us.  I  am  sure  that 
our  friend  will  obey  the  call  from  the  Chair, 
becavise  in  this  matter  he  is  surely  moved 
by  the  Spirit. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  .  Dr.  Bevan  and  friends. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  into  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  a  Congregational  body. 
When  my  wife  and  I  were  in  the  flowery 
land,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,  the  land 
of  Japan,  a  year  or  more  ago,  we  were  in- 
vited to  a  large  assembly  of  Congregational 
ministers — the  men  to  whom  is  owing  tliat 
wonderful  organisation  for  the  Christianisa- 
tiou  of  Japan,  the  college  at  Tykio,  who 
were  having  their  holidays  ui?  in  the  moun- 
tains. We  had  the  happiness  on  that  occa- 
sion to  be  associated  with  many  Christiaii 
men  and  women  who  were  enjoying  theii- 
vacation,  and  of  being  made  members  of  tlieir 
association.  I  am  very  glad  to  stand  hero 
as  representing  a  body  whose  history  is 
contemi^oraneous  Avith  your  own,  and  also 
representing,  at  all  events  by  birth,  the 
gallant  little  Wales,  as  it  has  been  called 
by  an  eminent  autliurity.  I  am  descended 
myself  from  a  fighting  line  of  ancestors. 
My  grandfather  was  one  of  Nelson's  men  on 
the  shii)  Victory  at  Trafalgar.  My  father 
himself  served  witli  those  wlio  thouglit  it 
their  duty  to  defend  their  land  against  tlio 
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iuvasioii  of  the  great  tyrant  of  Europe — 
Najjoleon.  I  had  the  great  j^rivilege  and 
advantage  of  being  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
*'  caught  young, "  when  he  said  how 
much  good  might  be  made  of  a  Scotch- 
man. I  supjDose  a  little  may  be 
made  of  a  Welshman  if  he  is  only  caiight 
yoimg  enough,  but  being  sent  to  the  seminary 
of  the  Friends,  the  noted  Ackworth  School, 
I  became  surrounded  with  new  environ- 
ments, so  to  speak,  and  though  I  still 
believe  in  the  maxim  of  my  old  grandfather 
that  England  does  exj^ect  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  an 
entirely  new  interiiretation  vipon  it.  I  have 
been  trained  in  the  school  of  the  eminent 
Congregationalist,  my  revered  old  friend, 
Henry  Eichard.  I  had  the  honour  of  siic- 
ceeding  him  as  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Society,  and  my  mission  in  life,  so  far 
as  God  has  enabled  me  to  do  it,  has  been  to 
carry  the  message  of  peace  and  of  good-will 
right  round  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.  In 
that  great  service  I  have  to  acknowledge 
that  one  of  the  proudest  and  pleasantest  re- 
miniscences of  my  life  will  be,  not  merely 
the  tolerance,  for  that  is  a  poor  word,  but 
the  liberality,  the  Christian  feeling,  and 
even  the  rejoicing  with  which  we  have 
been  hailed  by  our  Christian  friends  of 
other  denominations,  and  especially  other 
Congregational  denominations,  whom  I 
have  found  the  world  rov^nd  to  le 
the  most  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  peace  and  of  good  -  will.  Having 
said  this,  I  think  I  can  only  say  that 
I  reciprocate  with  very  great  sympathy 
and  feeling  the  very  kind  and  cor- 
dial manner  in  which  we  have  been 
received  as  delegates  for  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I  may  say  that  I  rejoice,  in  par- 
ticular, as  being  appointed  to  visit  this 
Council,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able—  a 
hope  which  has  been  realised  in  my  own 
case  and  in  the  case  of  yourself,  my  friend 
Dr.  Bevan — of  recognising  some  of  these 
earnest,  kind,  able  Christian  ministers  who 
have  expressed  their   sympathy  and  have 


given  us  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  onir 
work  the  world  round. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  heard  the  re- 
pi-esentative  of  organised  Christianity  and 
the  representative  of  free  and  liberal  Chris- 
tianity. I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
a  word  from  one  who  would  represent 
The  Methodist  Churches. 

Rev.  James  Travis  :  More  than  20O 
years  ago,  as  a  distinguished  Noncon- 
formist was  going  to  the  scaffold  to  die  for 
his  Nonconformity,,  somebody  cried  out, 
"  Where  is  the  good  old  cause  now  ?  "  The 
good  old  cause  is  in  this  Coimcil,  which 
represents  millions  of  Christian  people 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  We  are 
jDroud  to  be  associated  with  you,  and  highly 
esteem  the  honour  that  you  have  put  upon 
us  by  electing  us  members  of  your  Council. 
Now,  in  many  respects  we  are  with  you. 
I  mean  the  body  that  I  represent. 
We  are  as  staunch  Nonconformists  as  the 
best  of  you.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to 
the  Congregationalists,  because  had  it  not 
been  for  their  victories  in  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  VIS  to  have  prosecuted  our  work. 
We  shall  be  with  you  in  your  battles  against 
religious  monopoly  ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
content  until  we  have  complete  religious 
equality.  We  shall  want  your  aid  in  the 
f  atiu-e  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  past ; 
especially  in  onr  endeavours  to  maintain 
evangelical  Christianity  in  the  rural 
districts  of  this  country  against  the 
village  tyrants  who  bear  the  Protestant 
name,  and  some  of  whom  live  upon  Pro- 
testant bread,  and  we  believe  that  we  may 
rely  upon  your  sympathy  and  help  with 
confidence.  We  hoi^e  that  the  outcome  of 
your  deliberations  in  this  Council  will  be 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  our 
common  Saviour  and  Lord. 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  ask  one  or  two 
of  the  other  brethren  to  say  a  few  words  aft 
the  lunch. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced, 
and  the  Council  adjourned. 


THE   LUNCHEON. 


Th-j  delegates  proceeded,  after  the  morn- 
ing sitting,  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
where  luncheon  had  been  provided. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  London  Congre- 
gational Union.    After  lunchecn, 

THE  CHAIRMAN 

said  :  Gentlemen, — The  privilege  of  meeting 
you  here  to-day  falls  to  my  lot  as  Chairman 


of  the  Congregational  Union  of  London,  at 
bodv  which  numbers  250  churches  and  con- 
gregations. It  is  thus  that  I  am  enabled  to- 
ask  you  to  accept,  in  addition  to  that  larger 
and  more  comijrehensive  welcome  given  you 
by  Dr.  Brown,  the  special  and  peculiar 
greeting  of  the  churches  of  London.  I 
know  not  how  it  may  be  with  you,  gentle- 
men, but  I  confess  that  the  meeting  of  this 
Coimcil  produces  on  me,  who  am  not  strong 
in    imagination,  an   unwonted  elevation  o±' 
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feeling.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  results  of 
contui'ics  for  ever  memorable  had  j^ourocl 
themselves  into  this  too  short  week,  and, 
feeling  quite  unable  to  grasp  their  mighty 
volume,  I  shall  not  make  the  attempt. 
There  is,  however,  one  thought  that 
is  borne  in  upon  me  with  peculiar 
force,  and  which  I  will  just  mention.  We 
have  been  told  this  week,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it,  that  the  special 
characteristic  of  Congregationalism  is 
liberty.  That  we  represent,  and  that  we 
must  defend.  All  the  more  important  is  it, 
therefore,  that  oiir  conception  of  that 
liberty  should  be  not  only  clear  and  distinct, 
but  free  from  foreign  elements.  The  freedom 
we  cherish  is  Christian  liberty.  We  are  beset 
on  all  sides  by  systems  which  offer  us  a 
liberty  which  is  of  the  earth,  earthy— a 
liberty  which  begins  in  self-love,  proceeds 
in  self-assertion,  and  ends  in  disapiDointment 
and  disgust.  Not  such  is  the  liberty  for 
which  our  fathers  contended  and  suffered. 
They  heard  the  voice  which  said.  Brethren, 
you  were  called  unto  liberty.  It  was  liberty 
to  serve^to  serve  the  highest  and  the 
holiest  which  they  prized.  And  it  was  jiTst 
because  they  apprehended  liberty  in  this 
form  that  they  intx'oduced  into  English 
character  and  English  public  life  a 
nobleness  which  it  has  not  yet  lost, 
and  which  I  trust  it  will  always  preserve. 
It  was  this  thaf.  made  them  inwardly  strong, 
because  it  enabled  them  to  demand  freedom 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Never  let  us  forget,  brethren, 
that  service  is  the  vivifying  and  jDre- 
serving  element  in  Christian  liberty — the 
guarantee  of  its  purity  and  permanence. 
With  these,  denied  and  persecuted  it  may 
be,  but  it  can  never  be  destroyed.  And 
now,  having  paid  this  imperfect  homage  to 
our  distinctive  principle,  let  me  pass  to  a 
simpler  duty.  It  is  the  immemorial  custom 
of  our  race  at  festal  gatherings  to  affirm 
some  sentiment  and  pledge  ourselves  to  it 
in  social  bonds.  Accordingly  I  am  about  to 
ask  you  to  drink,  in  that  liquid  in  which  you 
may  place  the  most  confidence,  the  heaK^h 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  whom 
I  conjoin  all  governors  who  rule  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science. I  trust  you  will  find  in  that  senti- 
ment, besides  an  expression  of  personal 
honour,  a  recognition  of  those  qualities 
which  make  governments  truly  august. 

The  toast  was  heartily  received,  and  two 
verses  of  the  National  Anthem  were  srmg. 


DR.     BLAIKIE 

i;poke  as  follows :  I  have  the  great  honoiir 
of  being  asked  to  projaose  "  The  Congre- 
gational Churches,"  because  I  am  an  out- 
sider, and  it  is  thought  more  appropriate 
that  this  should  come  from  one  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  Congregational  churches. 
Let  me  say,  before  (ir-ing  so,  how  glad  I  am 


to  be  here.  I  have  a  sort  of  two-fold  com- 
mission. I  formally  represent  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  may  say  that 
that  Church  looks  upon  this  movement  with 
the  greatest  interest,  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  that  it  has  our  sinceregood  wishes.  Inan 
informal  way  I  represent  a  wider  constitu- 
ency. I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a 
kindi-ed  movement,  a  movement  the  result 
of  which  has  for  its  fuJl-dross  name  "  The 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out the  World  holding  the  Presbyterian 
System."  Its  undress  name  is  "  Pan-Pres- 
byterian," and  people  who  think  that  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit  call  it  "  The  Pan." 
I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  that 
movement.  I  have  been  at  various  meetings 
of  its  Coxincil.  I  was  editor  of  its 
magazine  for  some  years,  and  I  am  at 
present  President  of  the  Execxitive  Council. 
I  think,  therefore,  if  any  one  ought  to  know 
something  abovit  international  councils  I 
am  the  person  that  might  be  exi^ected  to  be 
able  to  say  something  about  them.  I  can 
only  say  this,  as  the  time  is  so  short,  that  we 
started  our  movement  with  objects  and  aims 
very  kindi-ed  to  yours,  and  I  can  most  confi- 
dently say,  that  our  expectations  have 
been  more  than  realised.  We  have  foiind 
it  of  immense  vahie  and  benefit  in  bring- 
ing brethren  together,  in  promoting  the 
fellowship  of  saints,  in  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  one  another's  movements 
and  methods  of  work,  in  promoting 
union  in  the  various  mission-fields  ;  and  we 
have  likewise  found  it  very  beneficial  in 
the  way  of  extending  encouragement  and 
support  from  the  more  powerful  chiirches 
to  those  that  are  small  and  weak  and  strug- 
gling, and  that  have  very  hard  lines  indeed 
ai?i3ointed  to  them.  I  can  only  say  this 
further :  I  do  not  think  ou.r  Presbyterian 
alliance  has  contracted  our  sympathies  with 
other  churches.  I  think  the  result  has  been 
in  the  other -direction.  I  think  it  has  given  us 
altogether  a  wider  outlook,  and  made  us  re- 
alise more  the  great  work  and  the  great  battle 
in  which  all  the  churches  are  engaged  ;  and 
all  who  desire  the  welfare  of  the  world,  the 
Chi-istian  welfare  of  the  world,  must  desire 
that  every  church  should  bear  its  part  in 
that  warfare  and  that  work  in  the  most 
effective  way.  Therefore,  I  will  say,  as  a 
part  of  that  body  which  I  only  unofficially 
represent,  that  you  have  oiu-  most  cordial 
well  wishes,  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
having  a  long  career,  many  councils,  many 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  at  such 
intervals  as  you  may  appoint,  and 
I  think  you  will  find,  as  you 
go  on,  that  your  interest  in  the 
movement  increases,  and  that  it  tends 
more  to  promote  the  great  woi-k  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  I  beg  to  propose  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia,  Jajian,  Madagascar — of 
all  the  places  which  we  have  heard  of  to- 
day as  sending  representatives  to  this  most 
interesting  meeting.  May  they  have 
abundant    prosijerity,     prosperity    of    the 
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minister  of  the  Chiii  cli  to  wiiicli  I  belong 
has  gone  over  to  you  in  America,  and  I  had 
rhe  testimony  of  an  American  Congrega- 
tionalist  yesterday,  that  he  makes  an 
excellent  Congregationalist.  I  refer  to  the 
"well-known  Dr.  Wm.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 
X  have  to  convey  to  yoa  the  greetings 
of  my  own  Church,  and  to  express  again  the 
wishes  that  have  been  so  well  expressed 
already  by  Dr.  Blaikie  for  your  prosperity, 
spiritual  and  otherwise.    . 

The  resolution  having  been  carried, 
Eev.  J.  C.  Harrison  said :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Christian  Brethren, — I  have  to  acknow- 
'ledge  on  behalf  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  our  thankfulness  for  yovir  kind 
wishes  on  our  behalf,  and  for  your  deep 
■interest  in  everything  connected  with  Con- 
gregationalism. I  am  now  getting  on  very 
iiear  to  fourscore  years,  and  from  the 
time  I  could  lisp  at  all,  from  the  timo 
I  could  worship  at  all,  I  joined  in  Con- 
gi-egational  worship  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  my  honoured  father,  so  that  I 
have  known  all  about  Congregationalism 
all  my  life,  and  the  longer  I  have  known 
it  the  better  I  have  liked  it.  I  have  felt, 
in  reference  to  my  own  individual  liistory, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Christian  pastor  of  any  name  to  have  a 
more  hai^py,  a  more  prosperous,  lot  than 
mine  has  been  all  these  many  long  years, 
and  I  have  known  and  honoured  our 
fathers,  some  of  whom  were  really 
great  men.  I  remember  the  reverence 
with  which  I  looked  up  to  them.  I 
remember  some  of  their  most  eloquent 
and  wise  sayings,  and  I  feel  that  anything 
you  can  say  of  English  Congregationalism, 
or  Congregationalism  all  over  the  world, 
that  is  good  will  be  probably  quite 
true.  Now,  as  you  have  wished  ua 
well,  we  cannot  help  wishing  you 
well.  Those  of  you  who  have  pro- 
posed our  health  and  our  prosperity,  I 
look  on  yoix,  and  say.  May  the  same  high 
wishes  for  our  welfare  be  realised  in  your 
experience.  You  love  the  same  Lord ;  you 
feel  the  Christian  life  to  be  the  very  basis  of 
ail  your  joy.  I  suppose  everyone  of  you  would 
enclorse  almost  every  sentiment  in  the  magni- 
iicent  address  we  heard  this  morning  from  Dr. 
Dale,  and  if  you  live  that  Christian  life,  aa 
you  do,  and  if  yoa  are  endeavoviring  with 
all  your  heart  to  promote  it  in  connection 
vvith  your  own  denomination,  we  will  say — 
God  speed  joxx,  the  Lord  Himself  bless  you, 
and  may  you  prosper  more  and  more  in  ex- 
tending the  kingdom  of  Hia  grace  and  His 
love. 
The  company  then  separated. 


best  kind,  and  be  a  great  blessing,  where- 
ever  they  are,  to  the  whole  world. 

Dr.  Andrew  Henderson  .-  I  have  great 
pleasiTre  in  seconding  tiiis  proposal.  I  appear 
as  the  representative  of  o  nother  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland — the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  Charch  which,  I  may  say, 
has  all  along  had  very  great  sympathy  with 
the  Congregational  Churches  of  England 
and  America.  Personally,  I  can  recollect 
the  obligations  under  wiiieh  I  mys2lf  lie  to 
some  of  your  own  ministers.  It  was  stated 
last  night,  I  think,  by  tlie  Chairman,  that 
the  number  of  Congregational  ministers  in 
Scotland  is  not  large,  but  that  the  quality  is 
very  good,  and  I  can  recollect  very  well  the 
admiration  with  which,  in  my  young  days,  I 
used  to  listen  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Evissell,  of 
Dundee,  and  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Many  of  our  students  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  while  attending  the 
Hall  in  Edinburgh,  took  the  opportunity  of 
attending  also  the  prelections  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, i  do  not  know*  that  there  is  very 
great  difference  after  all  between  us  Pres- 
byterians and  you  Congregationalists.  I 
remember  a  story  told  in  connection  with 
the  i^ast  history  of  my  own  Church.  A''ou  are 
aware  that  the  Chvu-ch  which  I  represent — 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church — has  had 
several  unions  in  the  course  of  its  past  his- 
tory. In  1847  there  wan  the  Union  of  the 
Secession  and  Eelief  Churches  ;  and  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  1820,  there  was  another 
Union,  constituting  what  was  then  called 
the  United  Secession  Chiirch.  That  Church 
was  formed  out  of  two,  called  by  names  that 
English  ears  and  English  minds  do  not  very 
well  understand  —  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Burghers — and  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  them.  However,  when  nego- 
tiations for  union  were  going  on,  the  two 
parties  happened  to  dine  at  the  same  hotel  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  separate  rooms.  In  the 
room  where  the  Anti-Biu-ghers  were  there 
was  a  large  mirror  at  one  end,  and  a  country 
brother,  not  having  seen  sucli  a  large  mirror 
before,  believed  he  was  looking  into  the  other 
room,  and,  gazing  forward,  he  said  to  a  neigh- 
bour, "  Well,  these  Burghers  are  not  very 
different  from  ourselves."  And,  after  w-hat  I 
have  seen  of  you,  I  am  very  nmch  disposed 
to  say,  "  Well,  these  Cong-vegationalists  are 
not  very  different  from  us.,  after  all."  There 
is  no  very  great  gulf  between  us.  I  heard 
last  night  of  one  of  youv  own  number  who 
has  also  been  a  Pre.sbyterian.  I  have 
had  the  jDleasure  of  sitting  in  the  same 
presbytery  with  anothev  •".dio  was  for  many 
years  a  Congregation.il  minister,  first  in 
this    covintry    and    the\^.    in    America.     A 
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FIRST    SESSION. 


The  Council  assenililcd  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  Weigh-House  Chapel,  where  the  Con- 
ferences coimnenced  under  the  i)residency 
of  Dr.  Bevan.  The  proceedings  were  oi^cned 
by  the  singing  of  the  hymn. 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  name, 

after  wliich  Eev.  Moelet  Wright  offered 
prayer. 

Dr.  Dale  :  I  wish  to  mention  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  I  have  I'eceived  a  cablegram  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Doolette,  South  Aiistralia. 
He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  this  Council, 
but  was  unable  to  come,  and  yesterday  from 
Adelaide,  12,000  miles  away,  he  sent  under 
the  sea  cordial  and  affectionate  greetings  to 
the  Council  through  me,  which  I  am  very 
happy  thus  to  deliver. 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  This  morning  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  came  :  "  Charles  Berry, 
Portland,  Oregon,  greets  Coiincil,  regret- 
ting absence." 

MAINTENANCE  OF   THE   CONGEEGA- 
TIONAL    IDEA. 

The  first  subject  of  Conference  was  "  The 
Importance  of  the  Maintenance  in  the 
Church  of  the  Congregational  Idea  of  the 
Chvirch."  The  first  paper  xmder  this  head 
was  by 

REV.    H.   ARNOLD    THOMAS, 

on  the  obligation  of  personal  service  in 
Christian  work,  including  the  ministration 
of  women. 

The    Obligation    of    Personal    Service 
IN  Christian  Work. 

My  subjpct  is  the  obligation  of  personal 
service  in  Chjistiau  work.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  Christian  work  ?  All  -work 
is  Christian  work  if  it  be  do-  e  in  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  obedience.  Whatev^-r  a  man 
does,  whether  at  the  desk,  or  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  fields,  may  be  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  \Ve  who  gather  here  to- 
day shall  be  the  fiist  to  acknowledge  that, 
the  last  to  insist  too  carefully  on  the  differ- 
ence between  things  sacied  and  things 
secular.     We  claim  all  the  world  for  Christ. 

But,  evidently,  the  phrase  "Chcistian 
work"  in  the  title  of  this  paper  must  be 
understood  in  a  more  limited  sense.  The 
obligation  referred  to  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  obligation  resting  on  Christian 
peoi^le  to  take  part  in  wcrk  that  lies 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  pursuits  and  inter- 
ests belonging  to  their  occupation  in  the 
world.  This  is  what  we  are  lo  mean,  more 
particularly,  by  Christian  work.  And  the 
general  character  of  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  our  Lord  Himself.  "He  went 
about  aU  the  cities  and  the  villages,  teach- 
ing in  their  synagogue?,  and  preaching  the 


Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all 
manner  of  disease,  aud  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness." •'  Teaching  "  and  "  heal  ng" — caring 
fur  the  souls  of  men,  and  caring  chiefly  for 
their  souls,  but  caring  also,  with  great  ten- 
derness, for  their  poor  Ijodios,  weakened  by 
disease,  and  tormented  by  pain.  This  was 
His  work.  And  ti.is  must  be  our  defiuitioa 
of  "  Christian  work "  in  the  more  limited 
sense.  It  means  the  care  and  help  of  our 
fellow  men,  in  respect  botli  of  theirspiritual 
and  their  iem2)oral  condition.  This  is  what 
every  disciple  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  invited 
to  do,  as  he  has  power  and  opportunity.  He 
is  invited  to  be  the  servant  of  ail  men,  to 
heal,  to  soothe,  to  comfort,  to  enlighten,  to 
save,  to  bless  iu  every  possible  way  all  the 
childrfU  of  want  or  of  sorrow  who  may  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
Such  is  the  mvi  ation  which  comes  to  all 
the  followers  of  Christ. 

too   many   only  "mind   their   ovv-n 

BUSINESS." 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  invitation  is, 
too  often,  but  imperftctly  re.-ponded  to  ;  iu 
other    words,    that  there   have   been  many 
members    of   our    churches    who  have   not 
shown  much   active    concern  f.  r  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  at  large.     They   have 
attended  to   their  religious   duties.      They 
have   not   neglected    prayer,   or    the    read- 
ing  of     the      Bible,     or      the     ordinances 
of       wor=.hip,      or       the       cultivation      of 
tbeir  personal  p  ety.     And  in    their  homes 
they  have  been  all  that  is  faithful  and  kind, 
as  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  they  have 
been    without  reproach.      These  relij^ious, 
these  domestic,  these  profe-sional  duties  have 
received,  perhaps,  their  ample  consideration. 
But  beyond  these   limits  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to   have  looked.     'TJie  cry  that  has 
come  to   them  from  the   outlying  darkness 
has  had    little  effect.     Possibly  they   have 
been  so  busy  that  it  has  not  even  reached 
their  ears.     At  any  rate,  they  have  thought 
little  of  the  neighbour    who  lies  wounded 
and  ready  to  die  by  the  wayside;  of  the  or- 
phan child  who  will  grow  up  sj  forlorn,  and 
subject  to  such  grave  perils,  if  nobody  looks 
after    him;    of   the    downtrodden  and    op- 
pressed, whose  melancholy  lot  would  have 
stirred   the  soul    of  any   true    prophet    of 
Israel  to   its  depths ;    of    the    millions    in 
heathen  lands   who   have  never  heard  the 
joyful  sound.     For  all    these    people    they 
seem    to  have  had    small   concern.      They 
have  gone  on  contentedly  and  placidly^  mind- 
ing what  they  have  called  their  own  busi- 
ness, fulfilling  the  duties  pertaining  to  that 
station  in  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  place  them,    as  though  they  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  this  weary 
and  sinful  world,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might 
fall  to  their  iot  to  have  a  personal  share  in 
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them.  They  have  admitted,  indeed,  chat  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  take  an  iaterest 
in  philanthropic  movements,  but  they  have 
Bpoken  sometimes  as  though  it  were  very 
much  a  matter  of  ind  vidual  taste,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  solemn  obligation  and 
Christian  duty,  as  though  a  liking  for  phil- 
anthrophy  were  much  the  same  tiling  as  a 
fancy  for  gardening,  or  a  fondness  for  chess. 

Christ's   call   to   philanthropy. 

Now  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  Church 
to  address  to  those  among  her  children  who 
take  such  a  view  of  their  responsibility  a 
a  word  of  most  earnest  remonstrance  ?  Are 
we  not  bound  to  say,  with  all  kindness,  but 
■with  all  plainness,  that  to  exhibit  this  in- 
difference is  to  violate  the  great  law  of  love 
to  one's  neighbour,  as  tha''.  law  is  expounded 
and  illustnitedby  Christ  Himself  in  the  story 
of  the  good  Samaritan  ?  Only,  my  brethren, 
in  speaking  of  this  law  of  love  let  it  be  our 
care  to  make  more  of  the  love  than  of  the 
law.  After  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  alto- 
gether like  this  word  "obligation"  which 
appears  in  the  title  of  my  paper.  "We 
know,  of  course,  what  it  means.  Bat  it 
savours,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  much  of  a 
■constraint  which  is  not  entirely  consistent 
with  the  liberty  ff  ovir  Christian  calling. 
We  mitst.  indeed,  do  Christ's  will;  and  yet 
there  is  no  compulsion.  He,  when  He  is 
lifted  up.dravs  all  men  unto  Himself  by  the 
gentle  force  of  a  sweet  attraction  which 
no  awakened  soul  can  resis*",  but  He 
does  not  thus  attract  us  to  His  side  that 
He  may  make  slaves  of  us  when  once  we 
are  in  His  piwer.  That  is  the  wav  of  the 
•world,  but  it  is  not  the  Avay  of  Christ. 
He  is  no  slave  -  driver.  He  says  not 
"you  must,"  but  "you  may."  He  s^jeaks  of 
privilege  rather  than  cf  obligation.  When 
He  called  His  first  disciples  He  did  not  te  1 
them  that  if  they  would  w(  rk  with  Him  they 
should  be  rewarded  for  it  hereafter.  The 
work  itself  was  the  reward.  "Follow  Me," 
He  said,  "and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  That  was  Fomething  to  look  forward 
to  with  hope,  with  joy,  with  pride — to  become 
a  fisher  of  men.  And  I  think  we  must  adopt 
the  same  tone.  I  do  not  think  it  is  becom- 
ing or  right  that  we  should  be  pressing  men 
into  this  divine  service  by  bribes  or  by 
threats.  We  may  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  He  will  thrust  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvest,  but  we  must  not  thrust  them 
forth  ourselves.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  will 
know  how  to  bring  to  bear  the  power  of  a 
mighty  inward  compulsion — a  very  different 
thing  from  the  external  pressure  we  are 
sometimes  fond  of  exerting.  Let  our  talk, 
therefore,  be  not  too  much  of  obligation,  of 
duty,  of  the  penalties  of  violated  law.  We 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  and 
•we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  substitute 
a  legalism  of  philanthropy  for  a  legalism  of 
ceremony.  Surely  the  gentler  method  is 
likely  to  prove  the  more  effectual,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  more  Christian.     I,  at  least,  in 


seeking  to  move  men  to  take  their  part  in 
the  manifold  ministry  of  the  Church  bene- 
ficent, would  prefer  rather  to  go  to  them 
and  talk  to  them  of  Christ,  of  Christ's  spirit, 
of  His  example,  of  His  great  kindness  and 
compassion,  of  His  ceaseless  care  for  all 
needy  and  sorrowful  people,  of  the  labours 
to  which  He  devoted  Himself,  of  the  burden 
which  He  bore  S3  pati-ntly,  of  His  Cross  and 
Passion — I  would  rather  speak  to  them  of 
these  things,  and  try  to  help  them  to  feel  as 
Christ  felt  towards  men,  so  that  they  might 
come  to  see  what  a  l)les-ed  and  an  honour- 
able thing  it  was  to  be  even  as  the  Son  of 
Man  in  this  world,  the  minister  and  servant 
of  all — I  would  much  rather  help  men  thus 
to  see  that  their  Christian  work  was  a 
matter  of  grace  and  of  privilege,  than  I 
would  constrain  them  to  undertake  duties 
which  they  would  feel  to  be  irksome,  or  tread 
a  thorny  path  which  bad  in  it  no  tacredness, 
or  bear  a  cross  whichthey  could  not  bear  with 
asolemn  gladness.  We  ministers  complain  of 
the  members  of  our  churches  that  they  show 
too  little  willingness  to  engage  in  work  for 
Christ.  Perhaps  our  complaint  shou'd 
rather  be  of  ourselves,  that  we  do  not  so 
present  Christ  to  them  as  to  make  all 
unwillingness  to  labour  in  His  name  and  for 
His  cauiB  an  impossibility. 

THE     CLAIM    OF    DIRECTLY    RELIGIOUS    'WORK. 

But  DOW  I  wish  to  limit  still  further  the 
meaning  of  Chri  tian  work,  and  to  under- 
stand by  it  what  we  are  commonly  thinkins: 
of  when  we  speak  of  religious  or  spiritual 
work.  And  I  de^i^e  to  ask  whether  we 
meet  with  any  adequate  response  in  our 
churches  to  the  call  which  comes  to  Christ's 
people  to  share  the  burden  and  the  glory  of 
this  highest  service.  That  it  is  the  highest 
service  what  Christian  heart  can  doubt  ?  The 
best  that  any  man  can  doformeistobringthe 
light  of  God  to  my  mind,  to  help  me  to  love 
God,  and  to  know  Him.  That  benefactor  is  a 
benefactor  indeed  who  tells  me  that  he 
has  found  the  Christ,  and  shows  me  where  I 
may  find  Him  too.  "You  can  render  me  no 
service  that  wiil  bear  comparison  with  that. 
We  all  believe  this.  And  we  all  believe,  too, 
that  every  member  of  the  Christian  com- 
monalty is  at  liberty  to  render,  and  is  invited 
to  render,  this  noblest  service.  It  is  no 
order  in  the  Church,  but  it  is  the  Church  it- 
self which  receives  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it 
is  monstrous  to  say  that  a  man  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  yet  may  take  no 
part  in  religious  work.  All  the  Lord's 
jeiple  are  called  to  be  the  prophets  and 
priests  of  the  new  dispensation.  But  do  all 
the  Lord's  i^eople  obf!y  the  call  ?  Not  all, 
surely;  not  even  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them.  I  know  what  the  complaint  of 
many  of  you  will  be.  You  will  say  that  if 
you  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  get  workers 
enough  in  the  domain  of  philanthropy,  you 
find  ifc  still  more  difficult  to  find  those  who 
are  wil  ing  fo  work  iu  the  sphere  which  is 
more  disti::ctly  rel'gious.    How  shy  men  are 
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of  this  work  !  How  they  slirinV  from  i^ ! 
How  silent  we  are,  we  of  the  English 
churches,  at  least,  about  the  i^reate^t  and 
most  sacred  things.  Peter  calls  upon  every 
man  who  has  received  any  gift  to  minister 
it  to  others  as  a  good  stewiird  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God.  And  the  first  gift  he  namts 
is  the  univer?al  gift;  of  speech.  "If  any 
man  sppak."  He  is  not  referring  to  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons.  It  is 
a  nuieh  simpler  kind  of  speaking  that  he 
has  in  his  mind.  It  is  the  kind  of  fpeaking 
which  is  possible  to  us  all. 

THE    NEED   OF    OPENNESS   OF   SPEECH. 

But  how  seldom  we  do  speak  !  How  little 
we  let  men  know^  of  what  Christ  h-is  Vjeen, 
if  He  has  bfen  anything,  to  ourselves. 
"There  is  nothing  sadder  in  the  world," 
says  the  pres-nt  Bishop  of  Durham,  "  than 
this  waste  of  Christian  influence."  And  it 
1^=,  indeed,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
It  is  not  altoget  er  a  strange  thing.  It  can 
be  explained.  There  is  a  natural  reserve 
that  vf  ten  hinders  us.  Or  we  are  aware  of 
so  much  confusion  and  perplexity  iu  our 
own  minds  in  regard  to  Christian  doctrine 
that  we  seem  to  be  incapable  of  any  clear 
utterance.  Or  we  are  so  profoundly,  and 
so  sadly,  conscious  of  our  own  infirmities 
and  sins  that  we  cmnot  bear  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  guide-,  or  teachers 
of  others.  Or  we  fear  to  be  thought 
oiEcioup,  or  sanct'monious.  There  are  many 
ways  of  explaining  this  prevailing  reti- 
cence. But  the  explanations  can  scarcely 
be  called  sufficient.  We  find  a  difficulty  in 
speaking  of  sacred  things.  But  duties  are 
not  to  be  set  aside  because  they  are  diffi- 
cult. "We  do  not  quite  know  wl  at  we  be- 
lieve in  regard  to  many  religious  questions. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  ne  should  refu-e 
to  bear  witness  to  what  things  we  have  seen 
or  heiid.  We  do  not  feel  fit  to  speak  to 
men  about  Jesus  Christ.  But  who  evei  did 
feel  fit  .3  We  are  afraid  that  men  will  re- 
sent Avhat  we  say.  But  though  that  is 
possibJe,  it  is  possible  also,  and  more 
likely,  if  we  speak  with  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness, that  they  will  be  very  grateful  to  us. 
And  the  good  that  is  to  be  done  in  this  way 
is  not  easily  to  be  measured.  What  are  the 
words  that  have  done  the  most  for  us,  that 
stand  out  most  clearly  in  our  recollection, 
that  made  the  deepest  impression  vipon  us, 
that  have  remained  with  us  the  longest,  that 
will  abide  in  our  hearts  for  ever  ?  Not,  I 
think  we  shall  acknowledge,  the  most 
brilliant  passages  of  the  most  eloquent  ser- 
mons to  which  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
listen.  Those  passages  were,  indeed, 
memorable,  and  we  a  e  grateful  for  their 
inspiration.  But  other  words  have  touched 
us  more  deeply,  and  have  become  more 
potent  influences  in  our  lives.  1  hey  were 
words  spoken  in  weaknes-s  and  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling,  or  -words  that  could  scai  cely 
get  thems  Ivts  uttered  at  all,  broken,  abrupr. 


falling  into  brief  sentences,  that  brief  a? 
they  wero,  wore  left  unfinished,  words  that 
were  faint  whispers  from  dying  lips,  words 
that  could  have  no  meaning  for  tlio  world, 
but  the  moaning  of  which  came  swiftly  to 
our  own  hearts,  and  spoko  of  true  love,  or 
deep  sorrow,  or  disappointment  or  regret,  or 
f -a.',  or  the  iJiia  of  suspense,  or  the  hunger 
of  inexpressible  desire.  We  are  not  heard 
of  men,  as  we  are  not  heard  of  God,  because 
of  our  much  sp^aliing. 

I  believe  it  becomes  us  in  our  churches 
to  consider  this,  and  to  ask  whether  much  of 
the  .I'oy  and  ihe  power  that  should  belong 
to  the  life  of  the  Church  may  not  be  want- 
ing because  there  is  bo  little  openness  of 
speech".  It  may  be  that  spiritual  things 
would  be  more  real,  more  clear,  more 
precious  to  u=,  if  we  could  biiog  ourselves  to 
talk  of  them  with  greater  seriousness  and 
candour,  th:it  our  persistent  silence  is  hvirt- 
ing  ovirs-lves,  and  hurting  our  neighbours. 
It  may  be  that  the  next  sten  we  are  being 
CciHed  to  take  is  in  this  direct' on.  I  do  not 
say  th^t  ic  is,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  here  that  many  of  us  have  chiefly 
faile',  and  that  the  hope  of  the  future,  both 
in  regard  to  the  prosjjerity  of  the  Church 
and  I  he  conquest  of  the  world,  may  be  in  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  every  sincere 
Christian  disciple  to  bear  witness  for  his. 
Ljrd  with  greater  simplicity  and  boldness. 

THE    MINISTRY   OF   W03IAN. 

More  I  must  not  say  on  this  point,  for  I 
ougiit  not  to  forget  that  I  am  expected  to 
refer,  at  least,  to  the  large  and  somewhat 
delicate  subject  of  the  ministration  of 
women.  I  mu^t  be  excused  if  I  do  no  more 
than  briefly  refer  in  my  concluding  words 
to  that  subject.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so,  I  am  not  clear  that  we  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  body  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  responsibilities  of 
women  in  regard  to  Christian  woik.  My 
feeling  is  that  we  show  the  greater  respect 
to  those  whom  we  honour  and  revere  with 
all  our  hearts  when  we  are  somewhat  spar- 
ing of  direction  or  connsel,  and  are  more 
anxious  that  they  should  act  in  all  things 
according  to  their  own  conscience  and  judg- 
ment than  that  they  should  wait  for  our 
permission,  or  seek  our  advice.  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  assume  an  air  of  authority  or 
patronage  towards  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  the  strength  and  glory  of  our 
churches?  I  will  be  content  to-day  simply 
to  plead  with  niy  brethren  that  they  will 
pay  no  more  respect  than  is  due  to  tradition 
and  cust<  m  ;  that  they  will  be  careful  to  put 
no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  those  who  may 
have  the  noblest  gifts  to  offer  in  the  service 
of  the  Chuich;  and,  more  than  this,  that 
they  will  ever  welcome  in  all  gladness,  and 
ii  the  name  of  Him  in  whom  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  all  gracious  help  from  every 
quarter  tovrards  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  building  up  in  holiness  and 
Etrength  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth. 
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DR.    DUNNING 
next  read  a  paper  on 

The    Training   and   Seevice  op   the 
Young. 

The  congregational  idea  of  tlie  Clmrcli  is 
a  school  with  Christ  as  its  Master.  "  Ye 
call  me  Master  "  (that  is.  Teacher),  He  said, 
"  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am."  The  chief 
business  of  the  Church,  in  onr  view  of  it,  is 
to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  This 
is  the  snm  of  His  instructions.  The  doors 
of  the  Church,  then,  must  ever  stand  open 
to  the  youno-,  for  everywhere  they  are  most 
easilj^  made  disciples.  That  may  be  verified 
in  any  Christian  assembly.  Sometime  ago, 
at  a  meeting  of  2,000  Christian  workers  in 
Boston,  a  sjDcaker  invited  those  who  had  been 
converted  after  fifty  years  of  age  to  rise, 
and  two  persons  responded.  Then  he  asked 
those  who  had  begun  the  Christian  life 
before  they  were  twenty  years  old  to  stand 
up,  and  almost  the  entire  audience  rose.  In 
communities  under  the  ordinary  influences 
«f  the  Gospel  this  proiDortion  holds  beyond 
(|uestion.  Churches  that  grow  joyfully 
recognize  this  fact.  Young  life,  immature, 
impetuous,  sometimes  wayward,  but  with 
gi-eat  caj^acity  for  growth,  is  the  material 
they  most  seek.  First  in  importance  is  the 
training  and  service  of  the  young.  My 
appointed  task  is  to  show  how  the  churches 
are  to  be  held  to  this  purpose. 

1.    THE    SCHOOL    OF    CHRIST 

must  be  maintained  as  a  family  school. 
"\Ve  Congregationalists  hold  that  the 
unit  in  society  and  in  the  Church  is 
the  family.  The  individual  by  himself 
is  not  a  unit,  but  a  fragment.  Adam 
was  not  a  whole  man  till  God  had  created 
out  of  the  man's  own  being  a  helpmeet  for 
him.  They  twain  become  one,  and  grew 
into  one  family.  The  woman  who  claims  the 
right  to  be  a  whole  man  in  society  and  in 
government  is  at  war  with  the  Church  and 
its  Master.  When  she  has  logic  enough  to 
know  this  she  fights  the  Church  ;  when  she 
has  not,  she  scolds  it.  The  man  who  up- 
holds her  contentiousness  in  either  case  is 
like  Adam  before  his  ribs  were  distvu'bed — a 
fragment  waiting  for  evolution. 

God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.  Those 
who  take  kindly  to  the  Divine  setting  glory 
in  the  family  as  the  highest  creation  of 
God.  They  welcome  children  into  its  ever- 
growing development  as  the  evidence  of  its 
life  and  its  unity. 

Now  children  are  entitled  to  the  same 
place  in  the  Church  as  in  the  Christian 
home.  They  claim  its  affection  and  care, 
they  quicken  and  interpret  its  love,  they 
inform  and  deei^en  its  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Christ,  our  Master,  takes  infants 
in  His  arms  and  makes  His  reception  of 
them  a  rule  of  the  Church.  "  Of  such,"  He 
says,  "is  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  makes 
a  child's  innocence,  dependence,  teachable- 
ness a  tyiDC  and  illustration  of  the  life  of 
all  disciples.     He  awards  to  them  a  place  in 


the  assembly  of  worshippers.  He  welcomed 
them  shouting  in  their  glee  and  gladness  in 
the  temple. 

Christ  did  these  things  against  a  natural 
disposition  to  minimise  the  importance  of 
childhood.  He  rebuked  in  great  displeasure 
the  disciples  when  they  would  have  turned 
the  children  away  from  Him.  He  con^ 
demned  the  rabbis  out  of  their  own  Scrip- 
tui'es,  when  they  woidd  have  silenced  the 
children.  "  Have  ye  never  heard  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
l^erfected  praise." 

This  disposition  which  Christ  rebuked, 
■when  long  left  unchallenged,  always  tends 
more  and  more  to  assert  itself ;  and  men  and 
women  who  grow  away  from  Christian  inti- 
macy with  childhood  grow  away  from  Christ. 

2.    THE    CONDITIONS    OF    ADMISSION 

into  the  school  of  Christ  must  be  simple ; 
else  children  and  youth  will  certainly  be 
shut  out. 

Our  American  churches  in  the  last  genera- 
tion sought  to  strengthen,  themselves  by 
lengthening  their  creeds,  and  by  demand- 
ing intellectual  assent  to  every  article  in 
them.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Church  assented  the  more  positively  the 
less  they  knew  ;  and  it  may  seem  strange, 
therefore,  that  this  method  did  not  draw 
in  larjje  numbers  of  young  people,  but 
somehow  it  did  not.  Those  who  believed  so 
much  seemed  to  eye  with  suspicion  those 
who  knew  so  little  :  and  the  children  looked 
at  them  wondcringly  and  turned  away. 

A  change  has  been  coming  over  our 
American  churches  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Just  when  they  began  to  loosen 
their  hold  on  the  Westminster  Confession 
it  is  hard  to  tell.  They  did  once  believe 
that  by  the  decree  of  God  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting 
life,  and  others  foreordained  unto  everlast- 
ing death,  and  that  "their  number  is  so 
certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be 
either  increased  or  diminished."  But  they 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
those  who  may  be  saved  to  everlasting  life 
can  be  increased,  provided  that  we  begin 
early  enough  with  them. 

Many  of  our  Chvu-ches  still  make  assent 
to  their  creeds  the  final  test  of  renewed 
life ;  but  the  practice  is  jDassing  away. 
There  are  only  three  things  essential  to 
membershiiJ  in  Clu-ist's  Church.  The  first 
of  these  is  suj)reme  allegiance  to  Jesus 
Christ.  The  second  is  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  evidenced  by  such 
allegiance,  and  the  third  is  willingness  to 
enter  into  a  covenant  with  such  believers  in 
loving  service  of  Clu'ist. 

Against  no  persons  of  any  age  who  pos- 
sess these  qualifications  in  a  teachable 
sjjirit  have  we  a  right  to  close  the  door  of 
Christ's  Church.  Into  every  church  where 
that  truth  is  believed,  understood  and 
acted  on,  there  will  always  be  children  and 
youth  ])ressing  for  admittance. 

But  the  school  of  the  Master  requires  in 
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His  disciples  constant  growth  in  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  as  revealing  God  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  constant 
growth  in  the  habit  and  spirit  which  please 
lliiu.     Therefore — 

8.    TUE    KIGHTFUL    PLACE    OF    THE    CHILDKEN 

in  the  family  life  of  the  Clnirch  nuist  be  con- 
stantly emphasized.  In  that  life  the  whole 
household  has  a  right  to  share,  and  the 
church  which  declares  this  makes  its  claim 
on  the  children  felt  by  the  whole  household. 
Our  American  chvirches  have  been  greatly 
aided  in  this  by  the  obsei'vance  of  children's 
Sunday,  which  has  within  a  few  years  be- 
come almost  universal  among  them.  It 
occurs  usually  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
June,  which  in  the  Northern  States  is  at 
the  height  of  opening  summer.  The 
audience  rooms  are  often  profusely  de- 
corated with  flowers,  and  sometimes  made 
musical  with  musical  birds. 

Then  Clmstian  households  offer  their 
children  in  baptism.  After  that  service,  in 
many  chvirches  baptized  children  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  seven  years  are  gathered 
about  the  pulpit ;  the  meaning  of  the  sex-- 
vice  in  which  the  Church  has  promised  to 
keeiJ  watch  and  care  over  them  is  explained 
to  them  in  simple  language,  and  their  con- 
sequent obligations  and  privileges.  A  Bible 
is  presented  to  each  one,  inscribed,  "  To  a 
child  of  the  Covenant." 

Then  the  pastor  follows  these  impressive 
object  lessons  with  a  sermon,  showing  the 
Divine  idea  of  the  family  and  its  relations 
with  the  Church. 

The  effect  of  the  observance  of  this  day 
has  been  most  salutary.  Largely  because 
of  its  observance,  the  number  of  infant 
baptisms,  which  for  a  long  time  was  about 
the  same  every  year,  has  doubled  within  the 
last  seven  years.  ^Yhat  many  families 
needed  was  not  exhortation  to  this  duty, 
but  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  their 
pi'ivileges ;  and  this  the  children  needed  also. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  the  observance  of  this 
day  has  resiilted  in  a  large  increase  of  addi- 
tions to  the  chixrches.  It  has  given  new 
courage  to  diseii^les,  and  i-enewed  youth  to 
Congregationalism. 
4.  The    voluntary,   devou.t,    systematic 

STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE    MUST    BE    MAINTAINED. 

The  Sunday-school  as  an  institution  had  its 
birth  in  England,  and  ths  Cluirches  of  this 
century  owe  to  it  more  than  to  any  other 
movement  since  the  Eeformation.  But  the 
International  Lesson  System  originated  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  has  done  more 
in  the  last  decade  to  pi-omote  popular  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  bring  together  Christian 
workers  of  all  denominations,  than  all  other 
efforts  combined  to  spread  the  GosiJel. 

It  has  engaged  the  ablest  exegetes  in 
searching  out  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  presenting  thos3  meanings  in 
simple  language.  It  has  created  a  vast 
popular  literature,  whos3  leaves,  though 
scattered    broadcast    for     the    healing  'of 


the  nations,  have  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  visers.  It  has  raised  up  and 
in  a  measure  educated  a  great  army  of  men 
and  women  to  train  the  young  from 
infancy  to  maturity  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  It  has  Lrovight  them  together  in 
local  and  state  and  national  assemblies  to 
compare  their  exi^eriences  in  applying  ti-uth 
and  in  winning  the  young  to  loving  obedi- 
ence to  Christ.  It  has  done  mxich  to  create 
reverence  for  childhood,  to  break  down 
sectarian  walls,  to  unify  the  nation.  It  is 
doing  something  to  promote  Christian 
fellowship  between  nations.  It  has  helloed 
to  conserve  the  boy  in  the  man,  and  the  girl 
in  the  woman,  by  creating  a  habit  and 
enthixsiasm  for  Bible  study  which  holds  in 
maturer  years.  It  is  doing  much  to  jsrepare 
the  Church  to  meet  intelligently  and  to 
welcome  with  discrimination  the  changing 
views  of  the  Bible  which  the  broader  and 
more  thorough  stvidy  of  it  requires. 

The  value  of  this  system  has  been  tested 
by  abundant  criticism  which  has  lielped  to 
improve  it  and  its  critics  ;  for  those  who 
have  condemned  it  most  emphatically  have 
examined  it  most  superficially,  and  have 
been  suiprised  that  their  strictures  have  so 
little  impressed  the  public  mind.  No  ver- 
dict on  the  excellence  of  the  International 
Lesson  system  has  been  more  decisive  than 
the  iDromj^tness  and  c|,uietnes3  with  which 
these  schemes  have  been  rejected. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  next  general 
advance  in  popular  L-iible  study  is  to  be  the 
comi^rehensive  survey  of  sacred  history,  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  God's  relation  of  Himself  through  the 
Scriptures.  'I'his  is  not  to  displace  the  Inter- 
national Lessons,  but  to  supplement  them.  It 
has  already  made  considerable  progress  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States.  It  engages 
the  enthusiastic  intex'est  of  mxxltitxxdes  in 
sxxmmer  assemblies.  It  is  followed  in  special 
classes  in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  hundreds 
of  normal  classes  connected  with  local  Sun- 
day-schools. 

5.    THE    CHURCHES    MUST    FOSTER    AND    GUIDE 

the  yoxxng  in  their  effoi-ts  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  yoxxth.  Childi-en's  work  for  childx-en 
developing  habits  of  benevolence  needs  con- 
stant emphasis.  We  Congi-egationalists 
wex-e  not  long  ago  in  danger  of  dying  of 
resi^ectability.  We  occxxjiied  oxxrselves  with 
the  lai-ge  and  ixeglected  the  small.  We  did 
this  in  oxxr  pi-eaching  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Bxxshnell  once  said,  "  We  get  occxxpied 
with  great  and  high  sxxbjects,  that  reqxxire 
a  handling  too  heavy  and  deep  for  childx-en, 
and  become  so  fooled  in  oxxr  estimate  of 
what  we  do  that  we  call  it  coming  down 
when  we  undertake  to  px-each  to  children  ; 
whex-eas  it  is  coming  xxp,  x-ather,  oxxt  of  the 
sxxbtex-x-anean  hells,  dax-knesses,  intricacies^ 
dxxngeon-like  pi-ofxinditics  of  gi-o'mx-xxp  sin 
to  speak  to  the  bx-ight  daylight  creatxrres  of 
tx'ust  and  sweet  affinities  and  easy  convic- 
tions.      God's    world     contains    gx-own-up 
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peoj^le  and  cliildren  together.  Our  world 
contains  grown -i;p  people  only.  And  preacli- 
ing  only  to  these,  who  are  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  number,  it  is  mnch  as  if  we 
were  to  set  oiirselves  to  preaching  only  to 
bachelors.  We  dry  up  in  this  manner,  and 
onr  thought  wizens  in  a  certain  pomj}  and 
pretence  which  is  hollow  and  not  Gospel." 

We  have  done  the  same  in  onr  giving, 
taking  in  great  enterin-ises  in  converting 
the  world,  bnt  leaving  to  others  the  noblest 
of  all  opportunities,  the  winning  for  Christ 
of  the  great  comx>any  who  are  to  be  the 
world  of  the  future. 

Within  the  last  decade  Congregationalists 
in  America  have  begun  to  engage  their 
children  in  a  crusade  to  save  the  children, 
as  an  essential  jiart  of  their  own  work. 
Before  that,  we  had  farmed  out  this  work  to 
others.  But  now  the  children  are  follow- 
ing the  frontier  of  westward-moving  immi- 
gration with  Sunday-school  missionaries 
who  iDlant  the  beginnings  of  churches  in 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  denomination  fos- 
ters them  as  the  family  does  its  own  chil- 
dren. They  search  out  the  neglected  places  in 
the  older  sections  of  the  country,  and  jjlant 
Sunday-schools  where  churches  do  not  exist. 

And  where  not  even  a  Sunday-school  can 
be  maintained,  they  enlist  single  families  in 
the  haK-hoiu'  study  of  the  Bible  each  Sun- 
day, and  enrol  them  as  a  home  department 
of  some  Sunday-school  to  which  these 
families  re^jort  their  work,  and  which  keeps 
in  communication  with  them  and  calls 
their  work  a  part  of  its  own.  The  home 
department  of  the  Sunday-school  is  assum- 
ing national  proportions,  and  is  enlisting 
many  thousands  of  childi-en,  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor,  the  remote  and  isolated,  in 
finding  God,  His  Word,  and  in  tasting  the 
pleasiu'es  of  fellowship  with  those  who  love 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  very  genius  of  the  Gospel  lies  in  its 
inviting  all  ages  and  classes  to  minister  in 
Christ's  sf)irit  to  children.  That  cannot 
appeal  in  vain.  When  a  Christian  woman 
had  led  a  forlorn  little  girl  from  a  wretched 
city  tenement  to  views  of  green  fields  and 
bhie  summer  skies,  as  she  was  bringing  the 
child  back  with  eyes  shining  with  dehght, 
and  wonderful  stories  on  her  lips,  a  rough 
fellow,  who  witnessed  their  return,  said  to 
the  woman,  "  I  am  an  atheist  by  rights,  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  saying,  '  God  bless  you.' " 

Few  men  are  so  laardened  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  childi-en  does  not  lift  them  heaven- 
wards. One  of  our  missionaries,  alighting 
at  a  frontier  town,  gathered  in  the  evening 
a  company  of  citizens,  explained  to  them 

WirAT   A   StrNDAT-SCHOOL   WOULD    DO 

for  their  children,  and  persuaded  them  to 
organise  one.  No  one  was  present  who  woixld 
acknowledge  himself  a  Christian,  but  they 
elected  fi  young  man  as  superintendent  who 
was  absent.  When  his  conn-ade  retm-ned 
to  the  shanty  where  the  young  man 
lived     with     three     or    four     others,     he 


found  him  asleep,  woke  him  and  told 
him  of  the  ofSce  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen.  When  the  young  superin- 
tendent heard  it,  and  saw  the  laughing 
surprise  of  his  fellows,  he  used  language 
which,  alas  !  soiinds  less  repulsive  in  such  s, 
place  than  it  would  in  a  church.  But  when 
the  others  had  fallen  asleep  he  could  not 
sleep  for  memories  of  a  Christian  home, 
and  for  wondering  what  in  his  life  could  have* 
suggested  to  liis  fellow-townsmen  any  fit- 
ness in  him  to  load  children  to  serve  Christ, 
and  at  last  he  slii^ped  quietly  out  of  his  bed, 
and  kneeling,  as  he  iised  to  do  at  his 
mother's  side,  he  promised  to  the  God  he" 
had  forgotten  that  if  God  would  so  honour 
him,  and  men  woiild  so  trust  him,  he  would' 
try  to  be  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
When  the  first  Sunday  came  and  he  met 
the  company  which  had  gathered  to  form 
the  Sunday-school,  he  told  them  his  pru-pose- 
with  simjjle  pathos.  A  man  rose  at  once  to 
say  that  he  meant  to  lead  a  better  life ;  then 
another  and  another,  till  thirty  had  signified 
the  same  imrpose.  The  Sunday-school  had 
hardly  begun  before  a  chvu-ch  was  formed, 
and  to-day  they  are  shaping  nobly  the- 
public  sentiment  of  one  of  our  Dakota 
towns.  The  church  that  sets  itself  to  train 
young  life  has  the  power,  the  enthusiasm,, 
the  success  of  youth. 
6.  Finally, 

THE    CHTJKCHES   MUST   PKOVIDE    FOE    THIT 
TOUNO 

appointed  duties  and  privileges,  and  organ- 
ise them  into  corporate  life  and  work. 
The  discussion  of  this  proposition  belongs 
to  those  who  are  to  follow  me.  It  is  to  be 
done  by  bands  and  guil  ds,  and  by  soeietle's 
of  Christian  endeavour,  which  have  dirring 
the  last  decade  wrought  such  wonderful 
results  in  America,  the  society  which  had 
its  birth  in  Congregationalism,  and  is  a 
natural  fruitage  of  it.  I  will  only  empha- 
size this  truth,  that  the  heart  of  humanity 
is  open  to  the  children ;  but  the  greatest 
wort  of  the  Chiirch  is  to  show  to  humanity 
the  needs  of  the  children. 

THE    BUSINESS    OF    THE    CHUECH. 

Two  years  ago  there  came  to  the  town  of 
Walla- Walla  in  our  westernmost  State,  a 
groiip  of  five  children  whose  mother  had. 
died,  who  had  been  sent  all  the  way 
from  Germany,  7,000  miles,  to  their  father 
at  Colfax,  whither  he  had  gone  to  provide  a 
new  home  for  them.  By  some  mistake,  they 
were  put  off  the  train  at  Walla  walla,  on  a 
Thursday  night.  The  oldest  was  a  girl  of 
twelve,  the  youngest  a  boy  of  four  years. 
They  waited  in  that  bustling,  noisy  station 
all  day  Friday.  Their  provisions  had  given 
out.  No  one  understood  their  langiiage  ;  na 
one  noticed  them.  The  little  girl  kept 
bravely  urging  the  others  to  be  patient 
becavxse  their  father  woxild  surely  come 
for  them.  But  at  last  when  Saturday 
morning  came,  and  the  starving  children 
kept  crying  for  food  while  there  was  none 
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to  givo  them,  lier  motlicr-lieart  broke 
down,  and  slio  sobbed  aloud.  Then  the 
station-master  discovered  them,  found  an 
interpi'cter,  and  learned  their  story.  In 
five  minutes  more  he  was  at  the  telephone 
ordering  lunches  from  the  best  restaurant 
in  to-RTi.  Within  an  hoiir  the  story  had 
spread,  that  in  that  groat  rich  State  a  com- 
pany of  children  were  starving  to  death. 
Men  and  women  brought  in  baskets  of  good 
things,  potted  and  comforted  them ;  and, 
when  the  next  train  2>ulled  out  for  Colfax,  it 
carried,  in  the  best  seats  of  a  Pullman  car, 
five  happy  children,  with  provisions  enough 
to  last  them  a  month.  All  that  the  peoiile 
•needed  was  to  be  made  to  know  that  the 
children  were  there,  and  what  they  wanted. 
That  is  the  business  of  the  Church,  to  tell 
the  people  what  the  children  need ;  and, 
constantly  aroused  by  this  appeal  of  child- 
hood for  bread  that  comes  down  from 
.heaven,  the  whole  Church  will  be  constantly 
quickened  with  the  throbs  of  divine  life. 

GUILDS. 
MR.  R.  F.  NORTON. 
Eev.  E.  F.  HoETON,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Guilds.  He  said :  Dear  friends, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  me  to  occupy  anything  like  twenty  min- 
xites  with  this  paj^er.  My  view  on  the  ques- 
tion is  very  simple.  I  hold  it  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  be  asked  to  speak  in  this  Coun- 
cil. I  owe  it,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Giiilds 
in  England.  I  am  afraid  that  our  brethren 
in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  will  hardly 
know  what  a  Guild  is,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  my  commission  from  the  committee 
does  not  allow  me  to  tell  you.  I  am  only  to 
instruct  you  what  pastors  are  to  do  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Giuld,  leaving  you  to  giiess  what 
a  Guild  may  be.  I  may  tell  jon,  however, 
that  the  Congregational  Guild  is  quite 
a  modern  institution,  and  it  has  not  yet 
outgrown  the  sniffs,  the  flouts,  the  sus- 
picions with  which  everything  new  is  re- 
garded in  those  most  conservative  societies 
known  as  Congregational  chui'ches.  Perhaps 
.in  this  assembly  I  may  disarm  criticism  by 
saying  at  once  that  the  Gviild  is  simply  the 
English  form  of  that  more  venerable  society 
in  America  of  which  Dr.  Clark  was  the 
founder  —  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavoxxr.  No  one  cares  about  the  name  ; 
what  we  mean  by  the  thing  itself  is  the 
School  of  the  Younrj  Christian  Life  ivithin  the 
Church.  Its  object  is  to  train  the  yoruig 
men  and  women  to  take  their  place  in  the 
spiritual  house  as  lively  stoxies,  and  not  as 
half-baked  bricks,  to  make  officiating 
parts  of  that  holy  priesthood  that  offers  up 
spiritual  la  orifices  to  God. 

THE    pastor's    duty 

with    regard    to    the   Guild    seems    to   me 
twofold— 1.  To  do  his  best  to  found  it ;  and 
2.  After  it  is  foxxnded  to  do  his  best,  as  far 
^s  conscience  allows  him,  to  let  it  alone. 
1.  To  found  it.     The   suggestion  should 


come  from  him.  The  idea  should  be  shaped 
bj'  him.  It  shovild  be  understood  that  ho 
recognises  his  duty  to  yoxmg  people,  and 
this  is  his  way  of  discharging  his  duty. 
A'oting  people  are  apt  to  tliink  that  their 
minister  cither  cares  nothing  for  them  or 
too  much.  They  resent  being  neglected  as 
much  as  they  resent  being  i^estered.  He 
should  make  it  clear  that  he  cares  for  them 
too  much  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  mere 
children,  and  that  he  thinks  too  highly  of 
their  spiritual  education  to  imagine  that  he 
can  do  it  all  himself.  He  therefore  forms  a 
Guild,  and  they  always  think  of  it  as  his  in- 
stitution for  them. 

Now,  when  they  are  quite  assured  of  his 
whole-hearted    sympathy,    and    are   there- 
fore prepared  to  welcome  him  whenever  he 
comes  among  them,  and  to  appeal  to  him 
whenever  they  are  in  need  of  advice  or  as- 
sistance, and  will  not  resent  his  interference 
where  he  thinks   it  necessary,    the   pastor 
should  adopt  the  attitude  of    affectionate 
and  watchful  laissez-faire. 
_  2.  Let  them  feel  that  the  responsibility 
lies  with  them.      They  must  conduct  their 
own  meetings,  they  must  organise  their  own 
departments,  they  must  raise  their  own  svib- 
scriptions.  The  whole  value  lies  in  this  cul- 
tivation of   the  sense  of  responsibility.     It 
is  the  attempt  to  s^Deak  so  as  to  edify  others 
which   trains    them   in   the    spiritual    life 
more  even  than  listening  to  sermons  ;  the 
attempt  to  offer  a  few  sentences  of  prayer 
in  this  assembly  is  more  fruitful  than  the 
recitation  of  a  faultless  liturgy.     The  first 
independent  effort   to    do    Christian   work 
deepens  their  convictions  and  consolidates 
their  character,  just  as  young  soldiers  be- 
come veterans    by  a  camj^aign,   while   old 
soldiers  who   have  never  seen  fire   remain 
merely   trained  recruits.      But    it   is    said 
they    will   make    mistakes,   and   they   will 
teach  each  other  crude  and  imperfect  reli- 
gious  conceptions,  the  pastor   should  take 
the  direction  of  everything  and  give  syste- 
matic    teaching     to     them.       As     far     as 
the  teaching    is     concerned,  let     him    be 
content  with  what  he  does  in  the  pulpit,  or 
in  his  Bible-classes.  The  object  of  the  Guild 
is  to  assimilate  and  jiractise  the  truth  that 
the  members  have  received.     The  time  has 
come  for  leaving  the  paternal  roof -tree,  as  it 
were,  and  for  making  the  first  essays  at  life. 
And  as  to  the  mistakes,  the  best  thing  is  to 
throw  young  Christians  on  the  grand  truth 
that  they  have  an  unction  fi'om  the  Holy 
One  and  must  therefore  expect  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit ;  their  blunders  are  the  very 
means  God  uses  to  thrust  them  hard  upon 
Himself.    And  to  save  people  from  mistakes 
by   keeping  them  from  the    possibility    of 
making  them  is  like  preventing  them  from 
drowning  by  never  teaching  them  to  swim. 
I  woixld  rather  see  the  young  make  mistakes 
than  the  old,  and  if  they  do  not  get  over  the 
liability  while  they  are  young,  they  may  be 
making  mistakes  even  when  they  are  as  old  as 
we  arc.  Let  the  pastor bepresentat  the  meet- 
ings of  his  guild  and  show  the  young  people 
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that  lie  lias  the  grase  of  silence  as  well  as 
the  grace  of  speech,  and  if  he  does  some- 
times take  part  in  the  proceedings,  let  it  be 
rather  to  recognise  what  is  good  than  to  be 
too  eager  in  noticing  what  is  imperfect. 
Then  as  from  the  central  f  ocns  of  spiritiial  life 
and  culture  the  guild  expands  in  the  several 
depai-tments  of  recreation,  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  artistic  enjoyment,  the  pastor 
should,  as  far  as  time  allows,  share  in  these 
parts  of  the  young  people's  lives.  I  have 
heard  of  curates  doing  all  the  good  of  which 
they  were  capable  by  being  good  bats  or 
bowlers  at  the  wickets,  or  by  playing  tennis 
with  the  girls.  It's  a  poor  su.bstitute  for 
sijiritual  power,  and  no  Congregational  ^las- 
tor  is  likely  to  neglect  the  study  and  the 
visiting  for  this  kind  of  service.  Athletics, 
Aesthetics,  and  wide  circles  of  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  interest,  cannot 
be  manifested  in  the  pulpit,  bnt  the 
preacher  who  has  shared  these  things  with 
his  young  people  has  an  approach  to  their 
conscience  and  a  claim  to  their  attention 
not  to  be  despised.  Recreation  divorced 
from  God  is  a  danger,  but  recreation,  har- 
monised with  our  deepest  life  in  God  and 
our  earnest  love  for  men,  is  a  necessity,  and 
would  approve  itself  to  the  Lord  who 
opened  His  public  ministry  by  being  i^re- 
sent  at  a  wedding  feast,  and  avIio  would,  we 
are  persuaded,  enter  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  whole  circle  of  human  interests,  as  it 
has  been  in  our  day  widened  by  His  own 
living  and  operative  Siiirit. 

THE    GUILD    OUGHT    TO    BE    A    GREAT 
BLESSING 

to  a  pastor,  the  means  of  perpetually  renew- 
ing his  youth,  the  source  of  constant  health, 
refreshment  and  instruction.  Perhaps  he 
cannot  do  better  than  regard  it  as  the 
sphere  of  his  church  work  in  which  he  gets 
more  benefits  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  give. 
I  have  just  put  on  paper  in  that  way  the 
idea  which  strikes  me  as  one  that  we  want 
to  emphasize,  not  in  order  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  but  in  order,  as  I  hope,  to  lead  to 
some  discussion.  The  name  Guild  has  been 
misreiDresented,  and  its  object  has  been  mis- 
understood. I  want  to  remind  all  who  have 
not  understood  it,  that  its  central  thought 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Christian 
Endeavour  Society  in  America,  and  that  its 
extension  into  all  its  various  departments 
is  to  come  always  from  that  central  thought. 
The  youu  g  people  are  to  be  trained  as  members 
of  the  Congregational  churches,  they  are  to  be 
trained  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  that 
God  has  given  to  men.  Therefore  the  Guild 
becomes  a  many-sided  movement.  As  to 
the  pastor's  relationship  to  it,  I  would  sum 
up  all  by  repeating  that,  first  of  all,  he 
should  initiate  it  in  his  clinrch,  and  then 
watch  i^atiently  and  prayerfully  for  its 
develoi^ment,  not  being  too  anxious  to  guide 
it,  being  very  cautious  indeed  respecting 
it,  and  making  the  young  people  feel  from 
the  first  that  whoever  in  the  church  sym- 
pathises with  them,  whoever  in  the  chiu-ch 


criticises  them,  there  is  no  question  about 
it  that  the  pastor  is  their  man,  that  he  is 
always  able  to  enter  into  their  views,  never 
anxious  to  check  th^ir  enthusiasms,  and 
never  better  pleased  than  when  they  forget 
that  he  is  the  pastor,  thinking  of  him  only 
as  a  friend  and  brother  amongst  them,  a 
young  man  like  themselves.  This,  dear 
friends,  is  to  my  mind  the  great  object  of 
the  Guild,  and  I  would  urge  every  pastor 
to  try  to  do  liis  best  to  realise  it. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  This  telegram  I  liav& 
been  asked  to  read  to  you,  I  suppose  as  it 
comes  from  America.  Whether  it  means 
that  they  are  willing  to  recognise  our  claim 
to  this  part  of  America  I  cannot  say.  The- 
telegram  is  from  Canning,  Nova  Scotia  .- 
"  Congregational  Union,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  B..'an3wlck  sjndatli  gresfcing." 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  Committee  of 
Eeference  will  meet  in  the  .committee  room 
immediately  on  the  rising  of  the  Council  at 
this  session. 

The  Chaieman  :  Before  calling  upon  the 
next  reader  of  a  paper,  may  I  suggest  that 
if  any  brethren  wish  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  follow  the  reading  of  the  papers 
they  should  take  the  oi^portunity  now  of 
sending  up  their  names,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  uncomfortable  jjause  of  silence,  spoil- 
ing, perhaps,  the  vigour  and  progress  of  our 
meeting. 


SOCIETY  OF  CHEISTIAN  ENDEAVOUE 

REV.    NEHEMIAH    BOYNTON. 

Eov.  Nehemiah  Botnton,  in  a  paper  on 
"  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour," 
said  :  I  share  the  regret,  my  fx-iends,  which 
I  know  is  yours,  that  Dr.  Clark,  him- 
self a  Congregationalist  and  the  dis- 
tinguished founder  of  the  Society  for 
which  I  sjDeak,  cannot  be  with  iis  to-day  to 
give  his  own  account  of  this  work,  which 
under  his  hand,  by  the  good  providence  of 
God,  has  been  in  the  last  ten  years  such  a 
conspicuous  factor  in  the  religious  history 
of  America,  if,  indeed,  not  of  the  whole 
world.  Still,  as  he  cannot  be  here, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that 
this  organisation  needs  neither  apology 
nor  defence.  To  attempt  to  defend  it 
would  be  in  a  real  sense  to  attemj^t  to  de- 
throne it.  It  lives  not  because  of  the 
masonry  of  rhetoric  or  oratory  which  has 
been  built  about  it,  but  because  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  which  dwells  within 
it.  And  surely,  friends,  the  organisation 
which  in  the  last  ten  years  has  grown  from 
the  membership  of  one  society,  a  member- 
shii?  of  more  than  16,000,  having  to. 
begin  with  twenty-five  members,  and 
having  to-day  more  than  a  million, 
having  added  to  its  rolls  during  the 
last  year  5,000  societies  and  3-18,000  mem- 
bers, having  checks  on  its  lists  of  those 
who  during  the  last  twelve  swift-footed 
months  have  confessed  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jesns  Christ  by  joinings  this  chnrch,  the 
stuiicndons  nnnibcr  of  82,rj00 — surely  such 
an  organisation  as  this  has  the  evidence 
within  itself  that  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  is,  in  some  measure  at  least,  within  it, 
and  that  the  power  of  God  is,  in  some 
degree,  behind  it.  There  are  thx'ee  things 
which  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavovir 
aims  to  do,  and  which  make  it,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  strong  ally  of  the  pastor,  and  a 
precious  hope  in  what  it  attempts  to  do  for 
the  individual,  in  what  it  attem^jts  to  do  for 
the  clnireh,  and  in  what  it  attempts  to  do 
for  the  world.     I  aiJi^rehend  that 

THE    POSSIBILITIES   OF   MEDIOCKITY 

have  never  been  estimated  by  any  pastor  as 
they  are  now.  Of  old  it  was  the  hand  which 
possessed  the  cunning  of  genius ;  it  was  the 
brain  which  disclosed  the  eiDOch-making 
thought ;  it  was  the  man  whose  victories 
made  even  his  anticipated  presence  a  terror 
to  his  foe.  The  mass  of  men  wei-e  forgotten 
in  other  days  in  the  resplendent  glory  of  the 
elect.  But  to-day  while  genius  and  ability 
are  admired,  so  is  patient  plodding,  so  is 
coninionplace  ability,  so  is  fidelity  to  that 
which,  api^arently  obscure,  may  be  relatively 
important.  There  is  no  more  frequent  word 
for  the  i^reacher  to-day,  there  is  no  word 
which  flows  from  the  j^en  of  the  editor  more 
frequently,  there  is  no  word  of  advice  which 
comes  forth  fx'om  jiarental  love,  wliich  is 
either  more  po^jular  or  more  widely  acceijted 
to-day  than  this :  "  Respect  your  own 
ability  ;  however  small  or  great  it  may  be, 
elaborate  it,  develop  it,  stretch  it  to  the  very 
last  notch,  make  the  most  of  what  God  has 
given  you."  And  the  evidence  which  exists 
all  around  us  tends  to  prove  that  this  advice 
is  being  drawn  out  into  living  characters,  so 
that  in  every  department  of  human  life  to- 
day we  are  finding  men  who  have  become 
giants;  giants,  not  becaiise  they  we  e 
born  so,  but  because  many  times  in  spite 
of  their  birth  they  have  made  themselves  so. 
The  Christian  Endeavour  movement  avails 
itself  of  these  sentiments  and  holds  it  to 
religious  and  spiritual  xises.  It  meets  the 
young  man  eager  for  the  life  battle,  and  it 
lays  its  hand  iipon  his  shoulder  saying, 
"  You,  whoever  you  are,  whatever  the  sum 
or  the  subtraction  of  your  ability,  you  be- 
long to  God,  be  not  a  pilferer  of  divine 
things  in  life,  summon  yotir  heroism,  ac- 
knowledge your  allegiance,  follow  jowr 
Christ,  and  let  Him  till  the  emjitiness  of 
yovir  soul  with  His  own  Divine  fulness  that 
thus  your  life  may  be  one,  not  simply  of 
profession,  but  even  of  service  and  of  con- 
secration."    It  speaks  to  womanhood 

"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet," 

and  says,  "  You,  too,  young  women  belong 
to  God,  and  He  expects  from  you  something 
more  than  the  admiration  of  silent  v^ov- 
ship ;  He  expects  that  worship  which  knows 
the   sweetness  of  sacrifice,  and   which  has 


climbed  the  mountain  heights  of  conse- 
crated endeavour."  Thus  this  Christian 
Endeavour  movement  first  of  all  appi-oaches 
the  individual,  and  binds  him  by  his  promise 
to  a  life  of  consecration  to  God,  and  then  to 
a  course  of  procedure  which  shall  make  all 
consecration  real  and  vital  and  affective. 
The  central  principle  of  this  society  is 
obligation,  the  obligation  voluntarily 
assumed  and  invariably  kept,  the  ob- 
ligation to  live  in  Christ,  to  speak  for 
Christ,  to  act  like  Christ.  The  method  of 
this  Society,  by  which  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  is  daily  prayer,  and  study, 
and  meditation  of  the  Word  of  God,  parti- 
cipation in  the  weekly  meeting  of  jDrayer 
and  genuine  enei'getic  work  for  Jesus  Christ 
upon  some  committee  which  may  be  desig- 
nated, tluTS  making  the  appeal  first  of  all  to 
the  individual.  The  Society  of  Christian 
Eudeavoixr  longs,  above  all   things  else,  to 

BUILD  CHEISTIAN  CHARACTER  SYMMETRICALLY 

and  foot-s:j^uare  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  lives 
of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  said  that  the 
shopkeepers  in  Italy  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  deiDreciated  coins,  that 
when  they  hear  the  ring  of  a  true 
Napoleon  upon  their  counters  they  immedi- 
ately distrust  it.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  to  present 
through  its  members  to  the  world  a  coin 
which  shall  be  recognised  as  genuine,  not 
by  its  ring  alone,  but  because  emblazoned 
upon  its  surface  there  shall  ever  and 
always  be  discerned  the  clean,  clear,  pure 
lineaments  of  the  face  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  thing  which  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  tries  to  do  is  to  create 
in  the  breast  of  youth 

AN    INTENSE    LOYALTY    TO    THE    CHURCH 

of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  There  are  two 
Churches  in  this  world  of  ours ;  one  of 
them  is  unseen  ;  it  is  like  leaven  hid  in  a 
meal,  it  does  its  work  noiselessly,  its 
work  is  seldom  reported,  but  it  goes  about 
its  mission  of  love  like  some  true  ministering 
angel  of  mercy,  to  do  for  the  world  that 
which  the  world  cannot  do  for  itself.  Then 
there  is  another  Church  which  is  not  directly 
incorporated  in  the  life  of  the  world  ;  it 
stands  apart  from  the  world  as  an  institu- 
tion by  and  of  itself.  It  is  the  Church  from 
whose  threshold  those  go  who  carry  the  in- 
visible Church  to  the  needs  of  life  ;  it  is  the 
Chiirch  over  whose  threshold  those  come 
who  desire  a  draught  of  the  living  water. 
This  Church,  friends,  is  in  competition  to- 
day. Philanthropy  exclaims,  "  I  am  in  the 
world,  what  need  of  your  old  churches." 
Societies  and  various  names  lay  their  claim 
upon  the  attention  and  the  allegiance  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Above  and  beyond 
all  this,  business  had  chains  silken  and 
golden  which  bound  round — morning  and 
evening,  weekdays  and  Siuidays  —  her 
devotees,  until  many  had  to  confess 
the    truth,    they    would    have    to    change 
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the  Scripture,  and  confess,  "  The  zeal  of  my 
house  hath  eaten  me  iip."  Now,  in  the 
midst  of  these  conflictin;^  claims  the  Chnrch 
of  Christ  is  liable  to  fare  i^oorly,  so  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  conies  to 
the  young  life  and  says.  Above  all  your  chief 
joys,  over  your  highest  ambition,  beyond 
jouv  largest  thought,  must  stand  out  true 
and  clear  the  Church  of  our  Lord  and 
Savioiir  Jesus  Chiist  ;  that  Church  must 
have  your  first,  yoiir  best  energy.  For  that 
Church  you  must  be  willing  to  labour,  for 
that  Church  you  must  be  willing  to 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  bscause  tlie  young  people 
through  the  societies  are  brothers  coming 
up  to  our  Cliurches  that  the  Churches  in 
America  in  these  last  years  have  partaken 
of  new  freshness  and  a  new  life.  I  wish  to 
sviggest  one  thing  more  which  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavour  must  do,  that  is  to 
work  for  the  world,  particularly  through 
the  exemplification  of 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    CHRISTIAN    FELLOWSHIP, 

for  to  be  really  interested  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  be  intense,  not  to  be  in- 
tolerant and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
<?enerous,  one  needs  to  be  brought  into 
touch  with  those  who  are  working  for 
the  same  ends  as  himself,  along  differ- 
ent lines.  I  wish  very  much  that  this 
Council  could  have  been  convened  for  an 
hour  or  two  last  week  in  the  city  of  Minnea- 
polis in  the  United  States  of  America.  You 
would  have  found  that  the  largest  auditorium 
in  that  city  was  not  large  enough,  except 
by  being  specially  prepared  to  accommodate 
more  than  10,000  delegates  who  came  from 
every  city  and  territory  in  our  groat  land  to 
that  beautiful  city,  to  sit  for  three  or  four 
days  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
think  about  the  common  inheritance  of  one 
another  in  Christian  work  and  service.  You 
would  not  have  known  had  you  looked  upon 
the  vast  assembly,  the  Baptists,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists, 
the  Methodists;  for  the  time  being,  the 
inferior  distinctions  were  all  set  aside 
in  the  flowing  of  a  common  love.  They 
talked  of  Him  who  loved  them  so  that 
He  gave  Hiinself  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly. Mr.  Spurgeon  during  his  illness 
has  received  many  telegrams  of  symj^athy 
and  ailection,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  of  them  went  nearer  to  his  heart  or 
gave  him  more  joy  than  that  simple  word 
which  came  over  from  the  10,000  young 
Christians  gathered  there  in  Minneajjolis, 
of  love,  affection  and  interest.  I  ask  you, 
do  you  supjiose  Avhon  these  young  people 
separate  and  go  to  their  homes,  the  Baptist 
will  be  any  the  less  a  Bajitist,  the 
Congregationalist  any  less  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  Methodist  any  less  a 
Methodist,  because  of  the  fact  that  for  a 
few  days  they  have  been  together  in 
heavenly  places  acknowledging  their 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood  in  Jesus  Christ, 
planning  good  things  for  the  sake  of  the 


kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  These 
are  the  three  great  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour, 
three  of  the  things  which,  above  all  and 
beyond  all  else,  we  are  striving  to  accom- 
plish :  first  of  all,  symmetrical,  well-de- 
veloped character  in  the  individual  dis- 
ciple ;  secondly,  an  intense  loyalty  to  the 
Christ,  which  is  willing  to  be  anything  or 
do  anything,  if  only  the  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  can  by  the  being  and 
the  doing  be  subserved  ;  and  then,  thirdly, 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  and 
thus  do  what  the  young  life  of  the  world 
alone  to-day  can  do,  towards  the  bringing 
in  of  that  grand  day  when  Christ's 
own  words  shall  become  literally  true, 
and  all  we  shall  be  perfect. 

REV.  J.  M.  STURTEVANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Brethren, — This  general 
to23ic  appears  to  me  to  fit  with  the  thought 
which  I  had  last  night.  A  brotlier  sat  by 
me,  and,  while  so  many  bodies  were  men- 
tioned, said :  "  We  talk  of  bodies,  not 
souls,"  and  it  came  to  me  that,  after  all,  these 
Christian  organisations  alone  have  claim  to 
be  called  living  bodies.  Whoever  else  may 
use  tlie  term,  and  call  societies  bodies,  and 
political  organisations  bodies,  the  thought 
comes  from  our  Divine  Teacher,  "  Ye  are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  members  one  of 
another."  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  ?  The  heart  pulse 
reaches  to  the  extremities  and  so  do  the 
nerves,  but  that  does  not  make  them 
members.  You  may  have  a  great  wen, 
but  that  is  not  a  member  j  though  the 
whole  body  suffers  with  it.  It  is  not  only 
true  that  when  one  me'ijber  suffers  all 
other  members  suffer,  but  the  members 
have  something  to  do  with  all  the  body.  The 
feet,  the  hands,  the  eyes  are  niPiiibers ;  the 
wens  and  waits  are  not  members.  And 
when  our  brother  was  telling  us  this  morn- 
ing of  the  position  and  wealth  of  the  Cbris- 
lian  Church,  I  thotight  of  ihe  story  of 
the  warm-hearted  Methodist  who  spoke  of 
the  old  slii^D  Zion  sailing  over  stormy  seas 
and  landing  all  its  passengers  safe  in 
heaven,  when  a  bishop  exclaimed,  "  The 
brother  is  mistaken.  The  good  old  ship  Zion 
is  a  grand  ship,  but  she  never  carried  a  j^as- 
senger ;  they  all  belong  to  the  crew."  These 
grand  speeches  we  have  heard  emphasize 
the  teaching  that  we  are  members  in  Christ 
when  we  have  a  functional  relation  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  then 
we  belong  to  that  living  body,  the  only 
living  body  in  God's  world;  I  mean  the 
only  living  body  except  the  human  body, 
which  is  its  shadow.  We  thank  God  for 
these  societies  and  these  methods,  that  are 
teaching  us  to  know  that  we  are  hands  or 
feet  or  eyes. 

REV.    W.    HEWGILL. 
Mr.   Chairman    and  Christian   Brethren, 
• — I    understand    that    we   are    met    here 
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together  in  council  at  this  time  to 
consider  how  far  we  are  to  improve 
our  present  methods,  and  how  far  wo  can 
adapt  our  present  organisations  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  in 
connection  with  the  subject  brought  before 
Ti.s  so  eloquently  and  ably  by  the  tlu'ee 
brethren,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  whilst  I  have  been  sitting  here,  to  find 
that  not  one  word  of  reference  has  been 
made  to  whnt  is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  organization,  in  this  country  at  all 
events,  and  one  which  I  think  needs 
the  very  earnest  and  the  very  serious 
consideration  of  a  conference  like  this. 
I  refer  to 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL    SYSTEM, 

as  it  is  in  connection  with  our  churches  here, 
and  I  suppose  on  the  other  tide  of  the  water. 
The  question  comes  before  me,  suggested  by 
what  I  read  in  the  pajDers  and  observe  in  my 
own  neghbourhood  and  elsewhere,  whether 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  regard  the  Sun- 
•day-schools  as  a  waning  organization, 
destined  very  soon  to  disajipear  from  the 
list  of  our  societies  and  organizations  for 
training  the  young.  I  have  been  led  to  ask 
myself.  What  is  the  position  that  we  pastors 
should  take  in  regard  to  Sunday- 
schools  ?  For  my  own  part  I  feel  some 
doubt  and  hesitancy  as  to  the  svic- 
cessful  working  both  of  the  Guilds 
and  of  the  Societies  of  Cliristian  Endeavour 
in  this  country.  There  is  some  diiRcvilty  in 
adapting  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  exist- 
ing institutions.  Let  me  jast  point  out  how 
that  may  be.  We  may  take  a  fairly  vigor- 
ous chvirch  which  has  a  large  and  active 
Simday-school,  and  a  large  number  of  young 
people  connected  with  it,  and  there  are  in 
existence,  in  connection  with  that  school  and 
church,  say,  a  young  men's  social  circle  and 
mutual  improvement  society,  it  is  carrying 
on  all  the  literary  culture  possible  to  the 
young  men  there,  and  doing  all  that  is 
possible  to  provide  for  their  recreation  in 
the  summer  months ;  there  is.  we  will 
say,  similar  provision  for  the  girls  ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  Christian  band  organized 
for  the  special  religious  training  of  the 
young  people,  and  these  are  all  under  inde- 
pendent management  —  they  have  Home 
Rule — and  it  becomes  a  very  difficult 
matter,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  and  mould 
and  amalgamate  these  societies  into  one 
Guild,  we  will  say,  or  into  one  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  ;  and  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  to  establish  a  Guild  or  a  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  is  really  to  add  one 
more  io  the  numerous  organizations  al- 
ready existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
in  connection  with  that  pla-.-e,  and  the  add- 
ing of  one  more,  perhaps,  to  predestined 
lailures,  or  the  crippling  of  the  organiza- 
tions already  in  exis  ence.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  heard  more  about  the  graft- 
ing or  welding  of  them  together  so  that 
they  might  form  one  strong,  healthy  society. 
I  have  tried  myself  some  li'.tle  experiments 


in  this  dirccti  n;  I  have  tried  <o  adopt 
the  principles  of  ihe  Christian  Endeavour 
Socie'y,  and  I  have  found  an  almost  in- 
superable objection  on  the  parn  of  young 
I^eople,  in  my  jxarfc  of  the  country,  at  all 
events,  to  accept,  tha"  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  Christian  Endeavour  scheme,  and 
that  is  the  pledge  to  take  part  in  every 
meeting  or  devotional  exercise.  In  some 
parts  i  have  found  that  has  been 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  INSUPERABLE  BARRIER 

to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Now, 
it  does  seem  to  me  whilst  we  ai'e  con- 
sidering these  and  endeavouring  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
times,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
existing  and  very  important  institution  of 
the  Sunday-school.  I  do  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  all  oiir  churches  to 
endeavour  ti  bring  the  Sunday-school  into 
very  much  clos-r  union  with  the  Church 
than  ever  it  has  been  before,  and  I  think 
that  it  has  btcome  the  duty  of  us  pastors  to 
take  a  very  much  more  vigorous  and  active 
part  in  the  supervision  of  the  Sunday-schools 
than  we  have  in  the  time  past.  I  do  believe 
that  if  oiu"  Sunday-schools  are  to  be  made 
the  power  that  they  ought  to  be,  we,  as 
pastors  taking  the  lead,  and  the  j)rincipal 
officers  in  the  cliurch  following  the  lead,ought 
to  take  a  much  more  active  interest  and 
show  ourselves  more  earnestly  desirous  of 
the  highest  j^rosperity  of  our  schools  than 
we  have  done  before.  I  imagine  that  if  we 
do  this  we  shall  have  to  mai-'e  some  sacri- 
fice on  our  part ;  but  I  thii  k  if  we  catch 
the  spirit  that  has  been  brea  ning  in  these 
meetings  yesterday  and  this  morning  we 
i:)astors  will  not  be  averse  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifice,  if  by  that  means  we  can 
gather  the  young  more  closely  and  still  more 
numerously  into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  dearly  beloved  friend 
needs  no  introduction  in  an  English  assem- 
bly— Eev.  Edward  White. 


REV.  EDWARD  WHITE. 

I  am  sure  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
kind  welcome  given  to  me  by  this  honour- 
able asserjjbly.  I  wish  to  give  utter- 
ance to  one  or  two  remarks  only,  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  remarkable  paper  of 
Dr.  Dunning.  JNIr.  Binney,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  was  the  minister  of  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  of  which  this  building  retains  the 
remembrance  by  a  similar  apiielUtion.  One 
of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  Mr.  Binney, 
who  had  an  immense  influence  over  us  who 
were  young  men  in  London  in  those  days, 
was  that  we  ought  not  to  teach  children 
that  they  required  to  be  "  converted."  He 
was  fond  of  pointing  out  our  Lord's  example 
when  the  apostles  had  been  quarrellincr,  as 
apostles  sometimes  will,  "And  He  took  a 
little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them/'  and  He   did  not  say  to  the  Child, 
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"  Unless  you  are  converted  and  become 
'  like  these  grown-np  peoi^le,  you  cannot 
enter  into  the  kino-dom  of  heaven,"  but 
He  said  to  the  grown-up  people,  "  Unless 
you  are  converted  and  become  like  this 
little  child  ^|ou  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  I  feel  persuaded  that 
we  require  not  merely  improvements  in 
the  organization  of  our  Sunday- schools 
throughout  Chiistendom,  but  some 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    THE    TEACHING, 

and  that   we  ought  certainly  to   make  an 
important  point  (now  that  the  knowledge  of 
nature  has  so  much  advanced  through  the 
marvellous  progress  of  science  in  our  own 
time)    in    laying    the   foundations    of    the 
religious   teaching    of    the    children,   of   a 
perpetual   reference  to  the  work  of  God  in 
nature.     We  ought  not  to   leave   them  to 
be  surjDrised  when  they  grow  up  to  be  young 
men  and  women,  by  teaching  sup^DOsed  to  be 
founded  on  nature,   if   we   liave   neglected 
such  teaching.  We  miist  exj^lain  to  them  in- 
defatigably  the  work  of  God  around  us  in 
this  marvellous  worid  along  with  our  teach- 
ing of  the  revelation  through  the  Lord  and 
His  prophets.     I  was  reminded,  also,  by  the 
striking  anecdote  which  Dr.   Dunning  gave 
us  concerning  children  who  were  safely  pro- 
vided for  in  their  extremity  in  America,  of 
a  very  similar   story  whicli    I   have  every 
reason     to     believe     is     absolutely    true. 
The     Coimcil     does      not     seem    to     be- 
lieve anecdotes.      There  were    three    chil- 
dren    who     had     lost     their    parents     in 
Germany,   and  their    only    relatives   lived 
on    the    other    side    of    America,     in   the 
extreme  Western  States,  and  there  was  no 
friend  who   could  convoy  them.      But  the 
people   who  had  charge    of  them  in    Ger- 
many    were     Christian     folk,      and    they 
determined,  therefore,  giving  the  children 
suiKcient  money   (one  was  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age,    and    she    was    the    leader), 
on   giving    them    also     an    inscription    in 
German,  French,  and  English  of  these  won- 
drous words  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me," 
and  whenever  they  came  into  trouble,  they 
were   exhorted  to  put  that  inscription  upon 
their  breasts,  and  some  one  would  appear 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  would 
help  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey.    And 
so  it  absolutely  turned  out.     They  arrived, 
through  England,  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
through  the  States  of  America,  and  always 
Christian    people    appeared   to    help   them 
on.      Ah,    my    fiiends,    they    are    dear    to 
the     Lord     Jesus,     all     children     in     the 
world.      I    do    not    think    there    are    any 
churches    among    us    now    which    do    not 
heartily  care  for  children  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.   1  am  sure  that  our  Baptist  friends, 
with    whom    I    am  very    intimate — I   am 
amphibious,   you    know,    to    both  denomi- 
nations—are now,  I  am   thankful    to    say, 
bringing   children   to   a  solemn  Dedication 
Service  in  the  church.     Dr.  Clifford  brings 


them  before  God  in  their  infancy,  and  says 
the  very  same  things  as  my  friend '  on  the 
right  would  say,  or  that  Dr.  Bevan  would 
say,  and,  though  the  children  of  the  Bax^tists, 
are  no  longer  brought  up  outside  the  cove- 
nant, but  as  children  of  the  covenant  formally 
and  confessedly,  as  they  always  have  been 
practically. 

MR.     STRONG 

said :     Mr.     Chairman, — I     do     not     wish 
to     make     any     speech,     for    I     am     only 
a   layman,    but   1    should  like  to   relate  a, 
little  experience  of  my  particular  church  in 
Michigan  with  regard  to  the  Young  People's 
Society    of    Christian    Endeavour.      There 
are    many     pastors     here     from     America 
that     could     speak     much      letter    than 
I    can    upon    it,    but    speaking    from    the 
standpoint    of    a     Sunday-school    superin- 
tendent, I  should   like   to    say  just  a  word. 
The  pledge    often    stands  in  America,  as 
here,  in   the  way  of   the    oi'ganization    of 
a    Young    People's    Society    of     Christian 
Endeavour  ;  it  is  a  pledge  to  take  some  part 
in  the  weekly  meeting  other  than  singing. 
When    we   organized    the  Society   ia    our 
church    (it    was    the    old,  first   church    of 
Detroit,  we   had  been  having  an   average 
attendance  of  about  fifteen  at  our  young 
people's  meetings.     It  was  about  as  dead  a 
young  peoi^le's  meeting  as  it  was  possible 
to   have,   and    six   or   eight   of    the    older 
ones  would    come   and   help    kill   it.      We 
decided   that    something    mu?t     be    done 
there,    and  about  that  time,  in  the  provi- 
dence  cf    God,    this   Christian  Endeavour 
movement  arose.     After  very  miich  thought 
and  troiible  and  wrestling,  we  decided  that 
it  was  desirable  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  or- 
ganize this    Society.      With  regard  to   the 
question  of  the  pledge,  we  decided  to  take  the 
whole  thing,  and  we  adopted  it  altogether. 
Without  any  increase  to  sj^eak    of   in   the 
membership    of    our  church,  without    any 
perceptible  change   in  the  conditions   sur- 
rounding  our    church,    \^e    increased    our 
average  attendance   at   our  young  people's 
meeting  to  more  than    50  within  two  years 
after  ihe  organisation  of  the   society,   and 
not  only  that,  but  our  young  people  showed 
a  decided  increase  in   spiritual  growth,  in 
Christian  activity,  and  in  character.     With 
regard  to  the  effect  un  the   Sunday-school, 
as  Sunday-school  superintendent  I  want  to 
say    one  thing.       Whenever   I  want  some 
young    person,  upon    whom    I  can  depend 
absolutely,  when  I  want   some  service   for 
Christ,  I  go  to  some  member  of  the  Yoiing 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  and 
say,  "  It  is  hard,  but  we  need  it ;  it  must  be 
done,"     and     the     response    is     unfailing, 
and      to-day    our     Sunday-school    derives 
support      from     the     teachers     that      are 
coming  up   out   of   that  society — we  have 
had  it  organised  now  for  several  years — that 
have  been  trained  to  speak  at  a  meeting  a 
littl"^;   they   are    not    afraid  to   open   their 
mouths.      Don't  vou  think  they  will  make 
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better  teachers  from  being  trained  in  this 
way  than  if  they  had  been  simply 
listening  to  the  most  eloquent  man  on 
earth  ?  It  seems  so  to  iis ;  at  least, 
that  is  the  experience  of  our  church.  Our 
Sunday-school  is  increasing,  our  church 
membership  is  increasing,  and  we  bless 
God  for  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Chx-istian  Endeavour. 


REV.  J.  E.  NEWELL 

said :  I  feci  that  it  would  ill  become 
me  to  sit  still  in  this  Council,  although 
I  am  biit  a  missionary.  I  have  a  testi- 
mony to  give  which  I  am  bound  to 
make  here  in  this  assembly.  Our 
Samoan  mission  is  not  a  new  mission,  bvit 
an  old  one — one  of  the  oldest  missions  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  it  had 
passed  into  the  stage  of  formalism.  The 
missionaries  of  the  South  Seas  have  been 
feeling  this  throvighout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Polynesia — that  they  wanted 
some  infusion  of  new  life  into  our  native 
Church,  some  mode  by  which  the 
native  Christians  could  express  their 
convictions  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  have  had  in  Samoa  an 
unixsually  painful  experience  of  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  Church  through  the  civil  war, 
and  it  happened  that  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  in  the  providence  of  God,  my  own 
attention  was  directed  to  this  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour,  to  which  such  elo- 
quent testimony  has  been  borne  this  after- 
noon. Now,  I  sympathize  deeply  with  such 
a  position  as  that  held  by  Mr.  Hewgill,that 
he  has  to  contend  with  a  nvimber  of  societies 
already  established ;  but  in  the  mission- 
field  we  are  on  vantage  ground  in  that  re- 
spect, and  we  are  able  to  begin  and  organize 
in  a  way  you  cannot  do  in  the  older  fields  of 
Christian  service.  It  therefore  happened  that 
this  report  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavour from  America,  coming  to  us  at 
such  a  time,  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  God, 
and  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  the 
means  of  reviving  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
native  Church,  and  a  powerful  agent  for 
training  the  native  catechumens.  I 
therefore  translated  that  pledge  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  this 
afternoon  into  Samoan,  I  read  this  pledge 
at  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  at  that 
time  gave  an  invitation  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  take  this  i^ledge  of  consecration  to 
come  to  our  own  house  on  the  Thursday 
evening  following.  Ten  young  people  came. 
It  was  rather  a  surprise  to  ixs  to  see  who 
did  come,  but  those  who  came  had  prepared 
for  that  little  service  by  continuous  and 
earnest  prayer.  Having  previously  conse- 
crated themse'ves  to  God,  they  came  to 
register  this  vow  of  consecration.  Those 
ten  were  members  of  oitr  Tiaining  Institu- 
tion for  Native  Evangelists.  Some  of  them 
were  young  women.  All  those  who  first 
joined  us  remained  faithful  to  their  pledge 


and  manifested  their  consecration  in  nume- 
rous forms  of  Christian  activity,  which, 
without  such  Society,  they  covdd  not  have 
expressed  in  Samoa.  The  Society  grew  in 
six  m^'uths  until  it  numbered  ISO  members, 
and  when  Hev.  James  Chalmers  (who  will 
be  known  to  some  of  this  Council  as  a  noble 
and  devoted  missionary  of  the  Cross  in  New 
Guinea) — when  he  came  to  Samoa,  as  he 
said,  as  a  recruiting  sorjeant,  he  fovind  that 
this  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  had 
kindled  a  flame  of  missionary  enthusiasm 
which  could  not  be  put  out,  and  he  came  and 
found  that  already  there  were  members 
in  this  prayer-meeting  who  had  c  nsecrated 
themselves  to  missionary  service.  We  had 
been  making  appeals  something  in  the 
strain  condemned  by  our  dear  brother, 
Arnold  Thomas,  this  afternoon  ;  we  had  been 
making  appeals  for  men.  The  necessity  of 
making  au  appeal  no  longer  existed ;  the 
difficulty  that  arose  was  as  to  the  selection 
to  be  made  amongst  those  who  were  willing 
to  go  to  this  heroic  service  of  Christ  in  that 
mission-field  of  New  Guinea.  And  this 
month,  the  month  of  this  Council  meeting, 
six  of  our  very  best  men,  men  altogether 
qualified  for  this  work  of  pioneer  mission- 
aries, have  gone  forth  from  t  hat  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour  to  work  for  Christ  in 
New  Guinea.  And  the  remarkable  thing 
about  the  movement  has  been  that  whilst 
we  could  not  enlist  Christian  women  in  ser- 
vice in  Samoa — I  can  almost  say  emphatic- 
ally it  was  a  veiy  dilficult  thing  with  native 
ideas  of  woman's  i>lace  to  enlist  them  in 
active  service— that  Society  has  started  a 
woman's  work  for  women  in  Samoa,  which 
is  doing  very  blessed  work  for  Christ.  And 
so  these  six  young  men  who  have  gone  to 
New  Guinea  have  taken  their  wives  with 
them,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavoixr.  Connected  with 
that  Society  we  have  now  a  Prayer  Union 
and  a  Bible  Heading  Union.  I  could  men- 
tion incidents  of  the  good  that  has  come 
through  the  Society,  but  having  given  my 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
Society  and  expressed  in  this  Council,  which 
numbers  so  many  American  delegates,  my 
own  personal,  devout,  and  fervent  thanks- 
giving for  this  American  institution,  I  will 
sit  down. 

MR.    T.     MILLER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Christ'ai  friends, — 
A  jDrevious  speaker,  in  some  indirect 
manner,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  some  sense  disajipearing. 
I  trust  there  is  no  such  prospect  before 
us.  We  have  been  considering  this 
afternoon,  in  connection  with  th*'  papers 
that  have  been  read,  the  question  of 
personal  service  to  Christ  with  regard  to 
oixr  chiu'ch  members,  and  I  take  it  that 
from  our  Sunday-schools  we  must  be  always 
looking  for  our  young  people  to  be  drafted 
from  the  school  into  the  church,  and 
in    that     way     enter    into    personal     ser. 
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Tice     for    the     Lord     Jesus    Chi-ist.     The 
subject  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society 
seems  to  me  to  be   closely  connected  with 
this.     I  have  not  had  very  much  experience 
of  these  societies  in  N'Jw  South  "Wales,  biit 
some  months  before  I  left,  on  my  journey  to 
th's  land,  w^.  started  at  my  own  church  a 
Christ-ian  Endeavour  Society,  and  at  first 
the  pledge  that  has  be-^n  referred  to  was 
taken  exception  to  by  a  number  of  the  young 
people.      They  felt  tlipy  cotild  not  t^ke  a 
pledge  of   that  kind  by  which  Ihey  would 
bind   themselves   to    be    present  at   every 
meeting,  and  also  to  take  some  part   in  it 
other  than  singing.      But  it  was  fotuid  that 
after    a    few    months   the    objections  that 
were  raised  to  this  pledge  rapidly  vanished, 
and  the  I'esult  of  that  is  in  my  own  know- 
ledge   to-day,  that    the    meeting  we    first 
started  with  a  very  few  is  now  numbering 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  same  organization  we  have  a 
band  formed,  that  is  going  out  and  carrying 
on  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  in  a  mission 
church  not  far  away  fro:n   our   own.     And 
what  better  stejiping-stone  can  we  have  for 
our  young  people  to  be  brought  forward? 
They  meet    together,   among    themselves, 
they  gradually  gain  coui-age  to  stand  up, 
and  either  eui^age  in  some  devotional  exer- 
cise,   read  some  passage   of    Scripttire,    or 
relate  some  incident  that  has  come  under 
their  notice ;  and  so  are  drawn   out  iintil, 
as   the   years   go   on,   they   become    fitted 
in    a  much  greater  degree  for  taking    up 
some  larger  service  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Christ.       I  am  prepared  to  admit- 
that    fi-om    the    experience    I  have  had  in 
Sunday-schools   there   is  a   great    deal    of 
room  for  improvement.     It  is  thouaht  by 
onany  of   our  colonial  superintendents  and 
some   of   ouv  pastors    that    some   improve- 
ments should  be  made  in   the  selection  of 
teachers.        Some     have     sKpula'ed     that 
there    shoiild      be      no      teacher      in      a 
■Sabbath-school     who     was    not    a     church 
member.      But,  let  this   be    as   it  may,   it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Sunday-school  is  one 
of  the  most   important  organisations    that 
we  can  have  in  connection  with  our  churches, 
•and  if  anything  can  be  developed  from  this 
■Council  by  which  the    improvement   that 
seems  to  me  to  be  called  for  in  connection 
with  the  conduct   of     our    Svmday-schools 
can  be   made,  I  am    qiiite   sure  it  Avill  be 
welcomed  by  our  churelies  the  world  over. 
'I  do  hope  that  before  this  Council  separates 
we  shall  come  to  some  decision  by   which 
our  Sundaj'-schools  may  be  materially  helpf^d 
in  the  grand  and  noble  work  that  is   now 
being  carried  on. 


DR.    HAWES 

said :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  the  indulgence  of  occupying 
a  moment  or  two  at  this  time  on  this 
subject.  It  occurri^d  to  me  while  sitting 
•hero     this     afternoon     that    one    of     the 


last  things  before   leaving    home   was    au 
experience    which    was    very   pleasing    to 
me  at  the  time    I  left  my  home  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  evening  before  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  our  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavour.    I  thoiight  it  possible 
that  I   might  be  brought  in  some  way  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  young   people 
in  one  of  the  churches   in  England  dviring 
my    absence,    and    by    a    rising    vote    the 
Society   of   my   clmrcli  wished  me  to  bear 
their    greetings   to   the  members    of     any 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  in  England. 
I  am  glad  to  send  this  greeting  through  any 
pastors  in  whose  churches   these    societies 
exist.     May    I    remind   the   brethren   that 
this     Society      ia      my     own      church     is 
the     fifth     in     order     of     formation    from 
beginning  ?     It  numbers  125  yoiing  people. 
I  know  that  questions  may  be  suggested  in 
connection  with  the  pledge  W'hich  has  been 
referred  t'\     It  may  be  asked,  why  should 
3"oung  people  be  expected  to  take  a  stronger 
pledge,  to  make  a  stronger  promise  of  ser- 
vice than  the  older  members  of  the  church? 
Well,  without   going  into  that,  I   will  say 
simply  that  the  old  members  of  the  church 
won't  do  it,  and  the  young  pi^ople   will.     I 
thank  God  for  that.     And  i  want  to  bear 
this  sim^^le  testimony,  as  it  seems  to  me  to 
do  honour  to  the   cans-"  of   the  Master- 
that  there  has  been  positive,  enduring,  un- 
folding, and  beautifying  and  deepening  and 
strengthening    of    Christian    character  in 
the  case  of  the  young  people  in  connection 
with  my  church  during  the  few  years  in 
which  I  have  been  its  pastor.      I  want  also 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  indication  of   schism  b-tween  this 
society  as  au  organization  and  the  church 
itself.     The  spirit  has  been  manifested  over 
and     over    again,     always     tenderly    and 
strongly,    that   the  society   is   the  church 
working  on  certain  definite  lines  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  definite  purpose.     I  want  to 
bear   testimony   to    the  fact   that  prayers 
have  been   offered    and   deeds  of  sacrifice 
wi  ought,  and  gifts  have  been  made,  that 
would     never    have     been     realised    but 
for      the     organization    of      this    society. 
And       now,      with      a      single     incident, 
which     I     assure      you,     Mr.      Chairman, 
is    also  true,   I  will  sit    down.     I   have   it 
from    the    lips   of    a   friend   and    brother 
who  knew"   wdiereof  he    was  speaking.     Ho 
told  of  what  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. He  was  referring  to  a  little  experience 
of   his  one    Sunday  morning  in  one  of  the 
Indian  schools  in  North  Dakota,  where  he 
was  in  the  pursiiance  of  his  duties  as  one  of 
the  under-secretaries  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.      In  the  region  about 
that     Indian    school    Avere   a    large   ni\m- 
ber     of     people — emigrants  —  that      were 
without      any      Gospel      privileges ;     they 
were  not  observers   of  the  Sabbath ;    they 
were    godless.     There    were   a  good  many 
children  among  them.      In  the  morning  of 
that  bright   Sunday  he    stw  a  number   of 
Indian  lads  mounted  on  their  ponies,  riding 
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in  various  diroctions,  tu-o  or  three  goiut^  one 
way,  and  two  or  thrco  in  auotherj  and  he 
said  to  the  friend  in  charg^e  of  the  scliool 
there,  "  Where  are  those  Indians  going  ?  " 
He  said,  "  They  are  naeuibers  of  the  Chris- 


tian Endeavour  Society  goin»  ont  to  hold 
meetings  among  the  families  of  these  emi- 
grants."    That  is  true. 

Dr.  Bevan  having  pronounced  the  Bene- 
diction, the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE    COUNCIL    SERMON. 


Tlic  sermon  to  the  Council  was  preached, 
in  the  evening,  in  the  City  Temple,  by 
Eev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  of  Chicago.  The 
building  was  crowded  to  the  door. 

The  introductory  service  was  conducted 
by  Eev.  Colmer  B.  Stmes,  who  read  por- 
tions of  Scripture  from  Hebrew  xi.  and  xiii., 
and  offered  prayer.  During  this  portion  of 
the  service  the  City  Temi^le  Choir  gave  a 
magnificent  rendering  of  Barnby's  anthem, 

"  I  will  give  thauts  unto  Thee." 


DR.    GOOS'.VIN. 

Dr.  GooDTViN  said : 

Fathers  and  Brethren,— I  share  to  the 
full  your  disappointment  to-night.  It  was, 
I  may  safely  say,  our  universal  hope  that 
the  distinguished  brother  whose  name  is 
hardly  less  a  household  word  among  the 
chiirches  of  our  Congregational  order  on 
this  side  the  sea  than  with  us  on  the  other 
would  lead  our  thought  and  inspire  our 
hearts  on  this  occasion. 

DR.   STORKS. 

With  what  teen  perception  and  large 
grasp  of  the  truth  x^ertinent  to  this  great 
gathering,  what  ample  stores  of  knowledge, 
what  wealth  of  geniiis,  what  rare  felicity  of 
utterance,  what  intense  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  this  Coimcil,  what  jH-ofound  con- 
victions of  its  possible  i^otency  for  good  he 
would  have  discharged  this  high  du.ty — you 
can  more  easily  imagine  than  I  portray. 
Under  the  magic  touch  of  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, this  old  Pilgrim  liistory  would  have 
been  re-vitalised.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Scx'ooby  and  Leyden  and  Plymoiith  would 
have  stood  before  us  as  if  in  living  majestic 
l)resence  ;  and  over  all,  the  faith  for  which 
they  forsook  homes  and  kindi-ed  and  hoiises 
and  lands,  and  defied  the  authority  of  pre- 
lates and  parliaments  and  kings,  and  liraved 
the  trials  of  exile  and  the  perils  of  the  sea 
and  the  privations  of  the  wildeimess,  woiild 
have  thrilled  all  oxir  hearts,  and  not  only 
inspired  us  Avitli  the  ambition,  bxit  endued 
us  with  the  sjiirit  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  high  ancestry.  It  is  not  only  the 
misfortiine  of  this  body  of  delegates,  but  of 
the  whole  Congregational  family  as  well, 
that  we  and  they  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
such  a  presentation  as  only  the  Chrysostoni 
of  the  American  pulpit  could  make. 


DR.    DESTER. 

And  it  is  hardly  less  our  misfortune  that- 
we  may  not  listen  to  the  brother  who  was- 
te have  taken  his  place.  No  one  certainly 
in  our  American  Churches  had  such  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  no  one  such  deep  enthusiasm  over  it. 
He  did  not  glorify  them  as  men  without^ 
fault ;  far  from  it,  but  he  believed  iai  them^ 
and  he  believed  in  them  as  men  of  no  com- 
mon mould,  men  whose  like  the  world  has 
rarely  seen,  and  men  who  w-ere  as  truly 
called  of  God  as  were  Abraham  and  Moses, 
and  their  testimony  and  labours  as  divinely 
iised  in  furthering  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth.  Out  of  that 
rich  knowledge  of  our  history,  and  that 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  jjrihciples 
underlying  our  Congregational  order,  he 
woixld  have  brought  to  us  lessons  of  ex- 
ceeding interest  and  value.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  Master  had  other  and 
higher  services  for  him,  and  siiddenly  ho 
was  not,  for  God  took  him. 

I  am  not  here  to  fill  tho  place  of  either  of 
these  brethren.  But  noc  all  the  Lord's  pro- 
phets were  Elijahs,  jior  all  the  apostles 
Pauls.  There  was  a  place  for  the  gatherer 
of  sycamore  figs  and  for  the  men  who  caught 
fish.  Little  matter  who  brings  the  message 
so  it  be  only  one  of  the  Lord's  sending. 
"Whatever  in  this  utterance  shall  not  be 
such  may  He  bring  quickly  and  xitterly  to 
naught. 

THE    FIRST    REPRESENTATIVE    GATHERING. 

We  may  call  this,  I  suppose,  the  first  really- 
representative  gathering  of  our  Congrega- 
tional household.  We  have  had  for  many 
years  our  local  assemblies,  convocations, 
unions,  councils,  Avhat  not  in  England, 
Wales,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, and  these  have  been  held  annually  or 
triennially,  or  occasionally,  as  eachbody  has- 
preferred  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
never  had  before  a  delegate  meeting  in  which 
all  the  branches  of  our  widespread  family 
have  been  ofSciallyj^resent.  It  seems  natural 
and  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  refresh 
ourselves  concerning  our  history.  We  have 
an  ancestry  of  which  we  have  the  best  right 
to  be  proud.  It  was  their  principles  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  it  is  these  same  principles 
that  have  been  the  secret  of  our  success  thus 
far,  and  will  be  of  any  success  in  honouring 
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God  and  helping  men  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  cannot  too  thoroughly  search  them  out 
and  hold  them  np  for  oiir  instruction. 

"  WHOSE  FAITH    FOLLOW  ?  " 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  thirteenth 
-chapter  and  seventh  verse,  are  these 
words,  "  Whose  faith  follow  " ;  the  whole 
verse  reads  in  the  Revised  Version,  "Re- 
member them  that  had  the  rule  over  jow, 
which  sjiake  unto  yoii  the  word  of  God, 
and  considering  the  issiie  of  their  life, 
imitate  their  faith."  These  were  the 
men  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  who  as  such  had  declared  the  Word, 
and  aj^parently  in  defence  of  the  truths  of 
that  Word,  not  only  endured  opposition  and 
persecu.tion,  but  laid  down  their  lives.  They 
had  been  called  of  God  to  their  high  place 
as  leaders  of  His  people,  and  had  honoured 
their  calling.  They  had  stood  staunchly 
■for  the  Word  and  the  faith  committed  to 
them,  and  had  demonstrated  the  divineness 
•of  both  by  the  godly  lives  they  led  and  their 
glad  acceptance  of  all  the  privations  and 
sufferings  involved,  and  some  had  faced 
death  without  a  tremor.  Now,  says  the 
Apostle,  if  you  would  be  the  men  the  Gospel 
makes,  the  men  God  wants  and  the  world 
needs,  imitate  these.  Make  their  faith  your 
faith.     Stand  firm  and  fast  there. 

THE    PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

If  I  needed  any  warrant  for  applying  these 
words  to  our  jjilgrim  ancestors,  I  might  say 
that  I  know  of  a  theological  seminary  in 
Avhose  chapel  window,  and  facing  all  who 
•enter,  there  is  wrought  in  coloiired  glass  a 
representation  of  "  the  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,"  and  underneath  it  the  very  words 
of  my  text,  "  Whose  faith  follow."  They 
were  put  there,  no  doubt,  with  the  approval 
■of  the  Professor  of  Exegesis,  and,  I  dare 
say,  of  the  Faculty  as  well ;  so  that  the 
application  I  have  made  is  not  a  mere  indi- 
vidual conceit.  But  to  my  mind  no  language 
could  be  more  exactly  apposite.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Dexter  and  Dr.  Storrs.  These  men 
of  Scrooby  and  Leyden  and  Plymoiith  were, 
in  my  judgment,  as  truly  called  of  God  and 
set  as  leaders  for  His  people  as  were 
they  of  the  olden  times,  whom  they 
delighted  to  honour,  Moses  and  Joshua  and 
Samuel,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Peter 
and  John ;  as  Augustin  and  Wycliife  and 
Luther  and  Calvin.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault 
with  them,  to  sneer  at  their  hatred  of  "  sur- 
plices, and  tippets,  and  Church  millinery," 
as  Hume  does,  and  call  them  bigots  and 
zealots ;  to  ridicule  their  plain  dress,  and 
their  nasal  twang,  and  their  Hebrew  names, 
and  their  Scripture  speech,  and  contemi^t  of 
elegant  manners,  and  detestation  of  amuse- 
ments and  all  that.  Past  doubt,  they  made 
many  and  serious  mistakes.  They  were  often, 
as  Dr.  Storrs  says,  "harsh  and  unlovely, 
and  it  is  easier  very  likely  to  honour  some 
of  them  noiv,  than  it  wovild  have  been  to  live 
with  them  then."  But  when  all  this  is  said, 
it  still  remains,  as  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  says. 


"  that,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  neither  the 
world  nor  the  Church  has  seen  such  men 
elsewhere  in  modern  times  "  [Dexter,  p.  3.58]. 
Nay,  let  us  jDlant  ourselves  on  still  higher 
authority,  and  say  with  Macaulay,  "  that 
they  were  the  most 

REMARKABLE    BODY    OP    MEN, 

perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced." 

We  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  such 
ancestors.  It  will  be  high  honour  for  us 
if  our  characters  and  deeds  shall  stand 
the  test  of  after  generations  <is  well  as  do 
theirs.  And  we  do  well  to  study  the  his- 
tory they  wrought  out,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  we  are,  as  a  body,  what 
we  are  to-day.  That  history  was  no 
accident.  It  was  God  working  out  His 
plans  by  and  through  the  instruments  He 
ordained.  Men  talk  in  this  age  very  proudly 
of  what  philosophy  does,  and  science,  and 
bayonets,  and  ironclads  and  diplomacy. 
Tlieir  thoiight  seems  largely  to  be  that 
l)rinting  presses,  and  telegraphic  wires,  and 
art,  and  culture,  or,  in  its  broad  sense, 
civilization,  is  what  determines  history. 
They  forget 

THE    CHIEFEST    TRUTH    OF   ALL, 

that  not  man,  but  God  is  the  prime  and  all- 
potent  factor.  Pharaoh  and  his  cabinet  bring 
all  their  wisdom  and  state-craft  to  bear,  and 
settle,  as  they  think,  the  question  of  the 
future  for  two  or  three  millions  of  slaves. 
But  God  takes  matters  into  His  own  hands, 
and  presently  their  plans  are  as  the  chaif 
before  the  whirlwind,  and,  despite  Magi  and 
priests  and  war  chariots,  a  freed  nation  is 
soon  chanting  its  song  of  delivei-ance  over 
the  waters  that  engulf  their  foes,  and  a  new 
era  of  history  begins. 

A  king,  weak,  capricious,  despotic,  whose 
slightest  wish  is  law  throughout  a  vast 
realm,  is  cajoled  by  the  flatteries  and  bribes 
of  a  courtier,  who  thirsts  for  revenge,  into 
decreeing  the  destruction  of  one  whole  race 
of  his  subjects.  The  twain  imagine  them- 
selves settling  the  question  of  destiny  as  to 
those  doomed  people.  But  God  sets  His 
purposes  at  work,  and  presently,  instead  of 
what  they  planned,  the  courtier  swings  on 
a  gallows  in  his  own  door-yard,  and  these 
doomed  Jews  are  the  heroes  of  a  mighty 
victory.  The  Jews,  in  their  hatred  of 
Christ  and  His  Gospel,  get  the  authority 
of  the  world's  rulers  to  abet  them  ; 
sjaike  the  so-called  impostor  on  the 
cross,  then  fasten  Him  in  the  tomb, 
and  set  the  seal  of  the  Ca3sai's  on  the  door, 
and,  lo,  not  only  does  the  stone  roll  away  and 
the  Imperial  sovereignty  prove  of  no  avail, 
but  it  turns  out  that  all  this  is  according  to 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will.  So  always.  There 
are  no  haphazards,  no  accidents,  no  merely 
hiiman  j^otencies  that  determine  history. 
Man  proijoses,  but  God  disposes.  One  Divine 
plan,  perfect,  absolute,  carrying  oneSux^reme 
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end  and  aim  from  tlie  beginning,  includes 
all,  inteii^enetrates  and  shapes  all ;  and  one 
Divine,  absolute^  all-controlling  sovereignty 
steadily  and  irresistibly  carries  the  plan  on 
to  its  consummation.  Explain  it  or  not, 
fight  it  or  fall  in  with  it,  the  one  great 
truth  written  in  this  book,  illustrated  every- 
■\yhere  in  the  history  of  the  race,  so  far  as 
the  book  records  that  history,  illustrated 
past  doubt,  equally  by  that  -which  is  unre- 
corded, is   this — 

THAT   GOD   EULKS. 

Call  that  sovereignty  by  whatsoever  name 
men  may  ;  say  He  ordains  this,  and  permits 
that ;  say  that  men  choose  tliis  and  will  that ; 
say  that  Satan  and  his  hosts  work  this  and 
work  that ;  make  all  manner  of  distinctions 
as  to  final  causes  and  second  caiises — never- 
theless, when  the  tdtimate  fact  is  reached, 
however  we  phrase  it,  the  siim  of  every- 
thing will  be  this,  that  this  universe,  with 
all  its  suns,  and  stars,  and  elements ;  with 
all  its  orders  of  being,  celestial,  earthly, 
infernal,  is  simply  the  clay  and  that 
God  is  the  potter.  He  and  He  only 
is  the  last  potential  reason  and  cause  of 
things.  True  He  does  not  use  the  same 
ways  of  sovereignty  with  all  His  creatvu-es. 
He  rules  the  stars  one  way  and  evil  spirits 
another,  and  men  another  ;  but  He  equally 
rtdes  all,  and  tliis  not  in  one  age,  but  in  all 
ages.  He  makes  and  immakes  kings  now, 
just  as  in  Saul's  day,  and  Belshazzar's  day, 
and  Nero's  day.  Decrees  of  Emperors, 
bulls  of  Popes,  votes  of  Parliament,  no  more 
settle  things  and  determine  history  now 
than  decrees  did  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus 
and  votes  in  the  days  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  throne  and  scejjtre 
laid  aside,  and  his  vn.&Q  men  dumb,  found  out 
more  of  trvie  political  economy  through  being 
sent  oiit  to  eat  grass  like  an  ox  than  in  all 
his  life  before,  and  more  than  many  rulers 
and  statesmen  seer.ii  ever  to  discover ;  for 
after  his  understanding  returned  to  him, 
this  is  his  testimony  :  "  I  blessed  the  Most 
High,  and  I  praised  and  honoxired  Him  that 
liveth  for  ever ;  whose  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  His  kingdom  is 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  rej^iited  as 
nothing ;  and  He  doeth  according  to  His 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can 
stay  His  hand  or  say  unto  Him,  '  What 
doest  thou  ?  ■" " 

THE   PILGEIM   FATHERS   "  GOd'S   MEN." 

And  here  is  the  explanation  of  this 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  history.  These  men 
who  were  the  great  actors  in  it  were  God's 
men.  They  were  in  intensest  sympathy  'with 
his  plans.  They  were  profound  believers  in 
His  purposes.  The  one  supreme  question 
that  settled  everything  with  them  was.  What 
will  exalt  God  ?  As  Macaulay  truly  says, 
"  Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  gene- 
ral terms  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
habitually    ascribed  every   event     to   the 


will  of  the  Great  Being  for  whose 
power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  in- 
spection nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
know  Him  and  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him, 
was  with  them  the  groat  end  of  existence." 
Men  of  that  stamp  could  not  help  making  a 
history  that  would  bless  the  world.  Like 
Enoch,  Noah,  Moses,  Sanuiel,  Daniel,  and  a 
host  of  other  heroes,  they  stood  for  the 
truth  that  God  delights  to  own  and  to 
honour.  They  who  built  the  pyramids,  and 
they  who  chiselled  the  matchless  marbles  of 
the  Partheuon,may  die  and  be  forgotten,  and 
their  work  mean  no  more  to  the  world  than 
the  lifeless  shadows  that  still,  as  ages  go, 
play  about  their  silent  forms.  But  the  men 
who  wrought  this  history  are  to-day  as  the 
siiulight  that  fell  on  their  faces  and  the 
Diviner  Gospel  light  that  illumined  their 
souls,  still  irradiating  the  world  with  the 
warmth  of  Heaven,  and  enkindling  new 
life  and  hope  and  joy  in  all  hearts  that  come 
tinder  their  inspiring  touch. 

I  cannot  stay  to  speak  of  what  these  men 
of  God  wi-ought  in  the  world ;  but  there  is 
little  need ;  the  results  are  everywhere, 
and  known  of  all.  What  in  the  interest  of 
an  oiDen  Bible — the  right  of  conscience  to  be 
unfettered  and  to  worshij)  God  after  its 
own  dictates;  what  in  the  interests  of 
schools  and  colleges — of  intellectual  pro- 
gress; what  in  the  interests  of  civil 
government ;  what  in  the  uplifting  of 
hiimanity  ? 

It  is  safe  to  say  no  body  of  men  ever  ac- 
complished more. 

But  what,  now,  were  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  leaders  of  our  Congrega- 
tional faith  which  we  shall  do  well  to  imi- 
tate ?  What  was  it  that  made  them  such 
mighty  co-workers  with  God  for  the  weal  of 
men  ?  For  one  thing,  clearly  this.  I  speak 
as  one  man,  simply  for  myself.  They  iverc 
suprcmtly 

MEN    OF    THE    BOOK. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overstate  the 
truth  here.  From  the  day  when  Wyck- 
liffe  put  forth  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  the  feeling  had  steadily  gained 
ground  among  all  devout  souls,  that  here 
was  the  one  true  source  of  aiithor- 
ity.  Not  Bishop,  not  King,  not  Pope,  not 
Parliament ;  but  the  Word  of  God  was  to 
be  law.  This  was  the  bed  rock  of  the  Ee- 
formation  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  The 
briefest  glance  at  any  of  the  great  confes- 
sions, will  put  this  beyond  debate.  Take 
the  Westminster  Confessions  of  1643,  for 
example,  which  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims 
all  adopted,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  most 
heartily.  I  do  not  need  to  quote  it  in  this 
presence.  Take  the  10th  Article  as  to  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  "  The  Supreme  Judge, 
by  whom  all  controversies  of  religion 
are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees 
of  conncUs  and  opinions  of  ancient  writers, 
doctrines  of  men  and  private  spirits,  are  to 
be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are 
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to  rest,  can  be  no  other  tlian  the  Holy- 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures/'  You 
will  recall  how  that  body  of  divines,  as  if 
afraid  that  there  might  be  exceptions  taken 
to  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  were  at 
pains  to  specify  by  name  all  the  books  com- 
posing both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  and  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 
"  All  of  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  to  be  the  rrde  of  faith  and  life."  I 
need  hardly  say  that  they  meant  by  such 
words,  as  other  statements  make  abundantly 
clear, 

AN    INFALLIBLE    INSPIEATION 

and  an  infallible  rvile.  It  may  occur  to 
some  that  I  ought  to  quote  the  Savoy 
Confession,  because  that  confession  was 
adojjted  by  our  Puritan  ancestors, 
who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  West- 
minster utterances  as  to  polity  and  discipline 
because  these  were  so  thoroiighly  Presby- 
terian. But  the  matter  of  polity  is  the 
only  difference  between  the  two,  so  that  the 
Savoy  Confession  endorses  all  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  the  Westminster.  I  may  say 
further  that  m  New  England  the  Cambridge 
platform  of  1648,  although  it  deals  only 
with  polity,  yet  formally  and  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  Westminster  Confession  with 
reference  to  doctrine.  So  did  the  Boston 
Synod  of  1680,  and  the  Saybrook  Confession 
of  1708 ;  and  this  Confession  states  specifi- 
cally this — "  we  do  not  assume  to  ourselves 
that  anything  is  to  be  taken  upon  trust  from 
us,  biit  commend  to  our  people  the  following 
counsels  :  1st.  That  jow  be  immovably  and 
unchangeably  agreed  in  the  only  sixfficient 
and  invariable  rule  of  religion,  wliich  is  the 
Holy  ScrijDture,  the  fixed  canon  incajDable  of 
addition  or  diminution.  You  ought  to  ac- 
count nothing  ancient  that  will  not  stand 
by  this  rule  and  notliing  new  that 
will."  2nd.  "That  your  faith  be  right 
and  divine,  the  Word  of  God  must 
be  the  foundation  of  it  and  the  authority 
of  the  Word  the  reason  of  it"  (Hall's  Puritans, 
p.  159,  note).  My  American  brethren  will 
remember  that  the  Boston  Coiuicil  of  18G5 
reiterates  substantially  this  saying  in  its 
utterance  on  Burial  Hill  :  "  We  do  now  de- 
clare our  adherence  to  the  faith  and  order 
of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Churches 
held  by  our  fathers,  and  substantially  em- 
bodied in  the  Confession  and  platforms  which 
our  Synods  of  16-18  and  1680  sot  forth  or 
re-afiirmed.  We  bless  God  for  the  inherit- 
ance of  these  doctrines.  We  invoke  the 
help  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer,  that  through 
the  help  of  the  i^romised  Comforter  He  will 
enable  us  to  transmit  them  in  jjurity  to  oiw 
children  ''  (Platform  of  1865,  App.  p.  77). 
This  was 

THE    UNIVERSAL     PUEITAN     FAITH. 

They  took  the   Bible    as    a    whole,    from 

Genesis  to  Revelation,  as  the  Word  of  God. 

So   staunch,   indeed,   were   they   in   this 

aith,  that   they  woxild  not  at  first  use  or 


quote  from  King  James'  translation,  so  sus- 
picious were  they,  and  with  ample  reason, 
from  the  character  of  the  king,  that  he  had 
tampered  with  the  Word  of  God  to  secure 
his  ends.  If  we  are  to  stand  for  the  faith 
of  the  Fathers,  we  must  stand  here,  and  I 
pray  God  we  may,  abating  not  a  jot  or 
tittle  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Scriptures. 
I  believe  we  must  stand  there,  or  not  only 
prove  ourselves  disloyal  to  our  ancestry,  but 
disloyal  to  our  calling  as  God's  co-workera 
in  behalf  of  His  truth  and  His  kingdom 
and  the  needs  of  men. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  met  here  with  a  num- 
ber of  dissenting  opinions. 

I  shall  be  reminded,  of  course,  that  Luther 
— that  stalwart  champion  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  conduct — is  reported  as  saying, 
"What  matters  it  if  Moses  did  not  write 
Genesis  ? "  that  he  called  the  Epistle  of 
James  "an  Epistle  of  straw";  that  he  re- 
jected the  Apocalypse  as  non- Apostolic,  and 
admitted  historical  discrepancies  in  the 
Scriptures.  I  am  qtiite  aware  of  all  this, 
and  of  a  number  of  other  things  also,  in 
which  this  Eoyal  Eeformer's  beliefs  were 
peculiar  to  himself.    My  answer  is,  that 

MARTIN    LUTHER    WAS    NOT    A    PURITAN. 

The  men  of  Scrooby  and  Leyden  did  not  take 
their  theology  from  Augsburg,  but  from 
Dort.  And,  as  Professor  Fisher  says,  "  the 
Protestants  generally,  as  the  contest  with  the 
Eoman  Catholics  went  on,  were  disposed  to 
plant  themselves  on  fixed  views  of  the  Canon 
and  on  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  infallibility. 
On  this  subject  the  tone  of  the  seventeenth 
century  theologians,  the  Puritan  century, 
differs  widely  from  that  of  Luther  and  his 
contemporaries"  (Fisher's  "History  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  p.  439).  From  Augs- 
burg to  Westminster  is  more  than  100 
years ;  time  enough  for  Luther,  liad  he  lived, 
to  correct  a  ntimber  of  his  mistakes  !  Time 
enough  to  plant  the  Pviritans  where  the 
symbols  of  I)ort  and  Westminster,  both  of 
wliich  they  heartily  accepted  as  to  doctrine, 
planted  all  believers  of  their  day,  on  the  in- 
falHble  Word. 

EOBINSON's    famous     UTTERANCE. 

But  some  one  suggests  that  I  have  for- 
gotten the  famous  utterance  of  that  great 
Pilgrim  leader,  John  Eobinson,  that  he  was 
"  very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  truth 
and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His 
Holy  Word."  And  this  is  offered  as  the 
Leyden  pastor's  "  wholesome  counsell " 
to  his  flock,  not  to  let  themselves  be  tied  up 
to  any  such  rigid  standard  as  an  infallible 
book,  and  a  non-progressive  theology  with  a 
fixed  and  unchangeable  creed.  No ;  I  have 
not  forgotten  it ;  and  I  grant  that  if  the 
meaning  commonly  put  into  this  saying 
belongs  there,  then  John  Eobinson  was  the 
prophet  and  ajDostle  of  the  most  pronounced 
liberalism  of  our  day.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  First  of  all,  that  Eobinson  was  an 
ardent  Calvinist,  and  as  such  a  most  en- 
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tlinsiastic  admirci*  of  the  Confession  of 
Dort.  He  shared  the  conviction  of  its 
framers,  that  since  God  and  Christ  and  the 
Bible  and  man  abide  nnchanf^ed,  the  articles 
of  their  faith  embodied  in  that  symbol 
■^onld  remain  unchanged.  He  defended  it 
in  public  debate,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
thoi^ght,  as  some  others  did,  that  that 
utterance  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  any 
human  statement  of  Bible  doctrine  could 
be.  Dr.  Dexter  does  not  put  the  matter 
too  strongly  ■when  he  says — "  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  spoken  to 
the  Plymouth  men  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  has  been  commonly  reputed  to 
have  spoken. 

NOTHING    SHORT     OF     INSANITY 

could  have  made  liim  speak  after  the  fashion 
of  the  self-styled  advance  thinkers  of  to-day." 
("History  of  Congregationalism,"  p.  412.) 

But  there  is  another  and  a  decisive  reason 
why  tliis  quotation  should  not  be  piit  for- 
ward in  the  interests  of  the  new  theology. 
It  is  a  curious  and  a  significant  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  on  what  particular  occasion  in 
connection  with  the  departure  of  the 
Plymouth  people  this  address  was  delivered. 
All  we  know  aboiit  it  is  that  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after,  Edward  Winslow, 
in  I'eply  to  charges  made  against  the 
Colonists,  gave  such  reminiscences  as  he 
could  recall  of  an  address  given  by  Robin- 
son. The  chief  purport  of  this  "  wholesome 
counsell "  was  to  refute  charges  made 
against  the  Plymouth  people,  specially  that 
they  were  "  schismaticks,  Brownists,  rigid 
separatists,  etc."  Winslow's  aim  was  to 
prove  by  the  Leyden  pastor's  own  words 
that  these  things  were  not  so  ;  that  these 
brethren  did  commune  vnth.  other  churches  ; 
that  they  did  not  think  themselves  to  have 
reached  a  perfect  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  Puritan  Chiirch  was  in  its 
youth,  and  was  trying  to  adjiist  itself  to  its 
peculiar  condition.  On  one  hand,  were  the 
extreme  Brownists,  or  Sej^aratists,  and  on 
the  other,  the  Presbyterians.  Yonder  in 
Germany  was  Luther's  Church  government, 
made  up  of  superintendents  and  consistories ; 
while  over  in  Switzerland  was  Calvin's 
Ecclesiastical  aristocracy.  The  Puritans 
were  hence  natiirally  perplexed  and  in 
doubt.  Robinson  felt,  as  he  said,  that 
"  the  full  perfection  of  knowledge  "  on  this 
matter  of  Chiu'ch  government  had  not  yet 
broken  forth,  and  he  therefore  urged  his 
people  not  to  commit  themselves  perma- 
nently to  any  one  form,  but  to  diligently 
search  theWord,  and  to  expect  more  light  to 
break  out  on  the  questions  of  bishops  and 
elders  and  synods  and  presbyteries. 

EOBINSON    EEFEREED   TO    POLITY. 

That  is  to  say,  Robinson's  oft-quoted  lan- 
guage, as  originally  used,  did  not  refer  at  all 
to  dogma,  but  altogether  to  polity.  To  take 
the  words  out  of  their  connection  and  make 
them  a  warrant  for  advanced  theology  is 
like  taking  the  words  of  John,  "  Beloved, 


now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,"  and  making 
them  teach  that  all  nmi — instead  of  all 
believers — are  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  Surely 
we  cannot,  as  truth-lovers  and  truth- 
builders,  tolerate  any  such  hay,  wood  and 
stubble  as  this  in  the  work  to  which  our 
hands  are  set. 

But  another  question  presses  itself  for- 
ward here.  Granted  that  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors did  hold  such  views  of  the  Bible,  why 
should  we  be  bound  to  imitate  them  in 
this  ?  We  do  not  imitate  the  cut  of  their 
clothes,  nor  the  fashion  of  their  speech,  nor 
their  forms  of  worship.  The  world  has 
moved  on  since  their  day. 

We  certainly  have  the  same  right  to 
think  and  choose  that  they  had.  What  wo 
want  to  imitate  is — their  virtues,  not  their 
faults.  We  claim  to  be  par  excellence,  in- 
dependent thinkers.  The  right  of  private 
iudgment  is  one  of  the  great  canons 
of  our  faith.  The  scholarship  of  the 
age  will  not  consent  to  take  things 
blindfold.  That  the  fathers  believed 
in  witchcraft  and  gibbetsd  those  held 
to  be  in  league  with  Satan,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  so  believe  and  so  do. 

THE    BIBLE    IS    NO    FETISH 

for  US  to  worship.  It  was  not  given  tO' 
be  an  encyclopaedia  with  infallible  aifirm- 
ations  about  everything.  It  was  meant 
to  teach  moral  truth  simply.  What 
matters  it  if  Ezra  penned  the  Decalogue- 
in  Babylon  instead  of  God's  writing 
it  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  either  case  it 
is  equally  true ;  equally  Divine.  Not  tho- 
words  of  the  Book,  not  the  men  who 
wrote  it,  but  the  thought,  the  "  concept " 
was  inspired.  When  we  get  that,  no  mattei' 
by  whom  it  comes,  from  an  Elohistic  or 
Jehovistic  source,  from  an  Exilian  priest 
or  a  Proto — or  Devitero — Isaiah,  we  have 
gotten  what  is  Divine — what  came  from  God. 
But  we  must  be 

AT   PAINS    NOT    TO    BE    DECEIVED 

here.  And  there  is  only  one  way  to 
be  sure.  We  must  not  trust  words  of  tho 
Book  alone,  but  test  them  by  our  inner 
consciousness.  That  is  God's  throne  in  the 
sjul.  When  what  claims  to  be  inspired 
gets  assent  here,  the  claim  holds  good,  ancL 
the  utterance  is  divine  and  authoritative. 
If  it  fails,  and  our  consciousness  dissents, 
what  is  offered  must  be  rejected,  and  as 
without  authority. 

Something  like  this  is  the  way  in  wliicTi. 
the  thought  of  many  shapes  itself  in 
response  to  the  ground  I  have  taken  as  to 
the  Bible.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I 
stand,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tipon  the 
old  groiind,  the  ground  of  the  Puritan 
Fathers.     I  believe,  with  them,  in  the 

DIVINE    UNITY  AND    SUPREME    AUTHORITY 

of  the  old  Book.  I  believe  with  them,  that 
it  was  the  product  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  so 
illuminating  and  guiding  and  controlling 
men's  minds  that  this  book,  just  as  it  v/aa 
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originally  given  and  substantially  as  we 
have  it,  is  God's  Book,  the  perfect  and  in- 
fallible revelation  of  His  mind  and  will.  I 
know  no  better  words  to  j^hrase  my  thought 
than  John  L'.obinson's,  that  "  the  Scriptures 
:>re  not  only  authcntique  in  themselves,  as 
haYing  the  Si)irit  of  God  for  the  authour 
both  of  li.utter,  and  manner  and  writing ; 
but  do  also  carrie  their  aiithoritie  in  their 
mouths,  binding  both  to  credence  and 
obedience  all  whomsoever  unto  whom  they 
come  by  what  means  soever." 
There  are  confessedly 

■DNSOLVED    DIFFICULTIES 

and  unexplained  discrepancies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  now,  as  in  Peter's  time,  things  haid 
to  be  vinderstood.  This  book  would  belie 
its  Divine  autlior  were  it  otherwise.  Most 
likely  we  shall  need  to  revise  certain  of  our 
interpretations,  and  quite  likely  abandon 
some  of  our  expositions.  But  all  this  does 
not  touch  the  core  of  the  matter.  What  I 
insist  upon  is  tliis,  that  these  Scriptures,  as 
originally  given,  were  in  such  a  sense  the 
product  of  the  S^nrit  of  God,  were  such  i-e- 
velations  or  communications  of  His  know- 
ledge. His  thought.  His  will,  as  absolutely 
to  exclude  all  error.  He,  too,  equally  witli 
the  Scriptures,  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  was  God.  He  knew  all  truth  of 
history,  and  science  as  well  as  ethics,  and 
knew  it  exhaustively.  And  when  holy  men 
of  old  spoke  as  He  moved  them,  they  spoke 
or  wrote  nothing  but  what  He  originated 
or  sujjervised — nothing,  therefore,  that  was 
not  absoKitely  true. 

Much  is  claimed  as  to  the 

ANTAGONISM    OF     SCRIPTUKE     WITH     SCIENCE. 

I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Holy 
Spirit  knew  as  perfectly  how  the  world 
was  made  and  animals  were  created, 
and  when  and  how  the  stars  were  hung 
in  the  sky — as  He  knew  how  the  first 
man  Avas  created,  or  the  fruit  of  what 
tree  of  the  garden  he  was  forbidden  to  touch, 
or  what  the  consequences  of  disobedience 
would  be,  or  how  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  ultimately  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
So  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  When, 
therefore,  the  Scriptures  i)ut  forth  state- 
ments upon  such  matters,  when  we  have 
gotten  the  right  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  right  interpretations  of 
Fcience,  we  shall  find  that  they  agree  to 
the  isast  jot  and  tittle. 

MR.  Gladstone's  view. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  of 
**  religion  and  of  science  we  may  boldly 
say  as  of  man  and  wife,  what  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  init  asunder." 
Certainly  it  is  not  claiming  more  than 
the  facts  warrant  to  say,  that  as  respects 
a.lmGst  every  dejjartment  of  science  toviched 
upon  hy  Scriptvu-e,  whether  geology,  astro- 
nomy, botany,  ethnology,  archaeology,  and 
philology,  the  latest  researches  and 
discoveries    have,    in    every  instance,   in- 


stead of  invalidating  these  Scripture 
records,  gone  to  confirm  them,  and 
often  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  occasion  for  believers  in  the 
infallible  Word  to  stand  in  fear.  Let  the 
microscopes  and  telescopes  search  on  !  Let 
the  i^ickaxes  and  spades  dig  on !  Let  the 
decipherers  of  obelisks  and  cylinders  and 
tablets  read  on  !  He  who  hung  the  stars  in 
the  sky,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,  and  fashioned  the  flower,  is  He  who 
made  the  Book.  They  who  dig  in  His  works, 
or  dig  in  his  Word  must,  therefore,  inevit- 
ably find  one  and  the  same  God.  Sjieci- 
ally,  my  brethren,  have  we  no  need  to  fear 
the  assaults  of  the  so-called 

HIGHER    CRITICISM. 

It  sounds  very  loud  trumpets,  it  is  true, 
and  proclaims  great  achievements  in  re- 
shaping the  canons  of  our  faith;  but  not 
all  trum^jets  are  to  be  trusted.  Certainly 
imtil  what  Mr.  Huxley  calls  the  "  weapons 
of  precision,"  which  he  fancies  those  attack- 
ing the  authority  of  Scriptures  are  using, 
show  a  better  record  than  they  can  now 
boast  of,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  siirrender 
our  long-cherished  belief.  This  statement 
is  made,  for  example,  by  a  competent  Ameri- 
can scholar  who  has  recently  investigated 
the  subject,  that  since  the  year  1850  there 
have  been  put  forth 

539  differing   theories 

respecting  ixirts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
208  as  to  i^arts  of  the  New — in  all  747.     Of 
these  603  are  already   defunct,  and  many 
of      the      remaining      144      are      in      the 
last     stages     of     decay.      I     have     seen 
further  the  statement  that  Professor  Mar- 
goliouth,  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,   has 
Avithin  a  short  time  vindicated  the  integrity 
and  authenticity   of   the    Book  of   Daniel, 
and  comijelled  the  acquiescence  of  the  two 
foremost  champions  of  the  negative  criti- 
cisms in  Great  Britain,  so  that,  if  I  under- 
stand aright,  these  eminent  scholars  now 
admit  the  canonicity  of  the  book.     Let  the 
critics  keep  on  smiting.     This  old  book  will 
prove  in  the  future,  as  in  the  j^ast,  an  anvil 
which  will  wear  out  every  hammer  lifted 
upon    it.      In    Bishop    Butler's     day,    250 
years  ago,  men  claimed  to  have  demolished 
it     and    the    whole     fabric    of    Christian- 
ity,   and,    as    he    says    in    the     "  Analoge 
of   Men,"    seemed   to    think   that   nothing 
remained     but     to     indulge     in      ridicule 
over  the  proved   fictitiousness  of  the  Gos- 
l^el.     So  men  are  saying  now,  as  one  writer, 
and  he  of  high  rank,  "  I  am  ready  to  put  a 
railing   round  the    rviins  of  the  old   faith, 
that  they  may  be  preserved  from  desecra- 
tion, and  serve  as  a  landmark  "  (Gladstone's 
" Impi-egnable    Eock,"    p.   316).       Many    a 
stormy  cloud  hides  the  sun,  and  seems  to 
threaten  to  blot  it  from  tlie   sky  ;  but  by- 
and-by  the  thunders  die,  the  clouds  break, 
and  across  them,  as  they  suddenly  retreat, 
the  old  sun,  only  the  brighter  for  the  stormi 
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paints  a  gorgeous  bow  of  victory  and  of 
promise.      It   ■will  be  so  here. 

BIBLE     RECORDS    WITHOUT     ERROR. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  adniit 
the  actuality  or  the  possibility  of  any 
impeachment  of  these  Bible  records  or 
teachinj^s,  whether  as  to  science,  his- 
toi'y,  ethical  statements,  or  anything  else. 
I  hold  that  these  Scriptures  were  in 
such  a  sense  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as,  when  rightly  interpreted,  to 
exclude  all  error.  And  I  hold  this  is  not  an 
abstract  theory,  but  is  the  only  solid  ground 
upon  which  we  can  stand  as  discii:)les  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  carry  on  the  work  He  has 
oalled  us  to  do.  Any  other  groinid  than 
this  strips  us  of  authority.  "\Ve  can  only 
speak  in  God's  name,  and  declare  men  to  be 
sinners,  and  command  them  to  repent  and 
believe,  or  perish  without  hope,  as  we  have 
the  warrant  of  proi^hets  and  apostles,  an 
unquestionable,  thus  saith  the  Lord.  Mr. 
Huxley,  as  I  think,  is  right.  Christian  theo- 
logy must  stand  or  fall  with  the  historical 
trustwortliiness  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  If 
the  witness  of  men  who  spake  as  ihej  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  be 
trusted  as  to  historic  events,  neither  is 
it  to  be  as  to  moral  truths. 

MOSES     AND     CHRIST. 

If  we  cannot  trust  Moses  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  as  to 
the  truth  of  their  contents,  whether  his- 
torical or  moral,  we  cannot  trust  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  for  He  endorsed  both.  He  refers 
to  these  historic  testimonies  of  Moses  again 
and  again  as  facts.  He  made  some  of  them 
the  types  of  Himself  and  of  His  work.  He 
not  only  never  took  exception  to  any  of 
Moses'  statements,  not  a  single  one,  but  he 
set  the  seal  of  certainty  upon  some  of  the 
most  improbable,  like  the  Deluge  and  the 
story  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  brazen  serpent. 
And  he  went  far  beyond  this.  He  said  to 
the  Jews,  "  Think  not  that  I  Avill  accuse  you 
to  the  Father,  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you, 
even  Moses  in  whom  ye  trust.  For  had  ye  be- 
lieved Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  Me ;  for 
he  wrote  of  Me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writ- 
ings, how  shall  ye  believe  My  words.^"  Tlien 
after  His  resurrection,when  He  was  evidently 
most  solicitoiis  to  have  His  disciples  clearly 
understand  the  truth  about  His  siifferings 
and  death  ;  what  does  He  do  but,  instead  of 
giving  them  any  teachings  of  His  own,  go 
back  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  "ex- 
pound unto  them  in  all  of  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  Himself."  That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  saying,  as  we  hear  so  often, 
these  witnesses  of  the  far  away  centuries 
walked  in  the  twilight,  saw  nothing  clearly, 
lisped  and  stammered  as  children,  took  their 
fancies  for  fact,  their  guesses  and  imin-es- 
sions  for  truth — instead,  I  say,  of  this,  our 
Risen  Lord,  from  the  very  threshold  of  His 
waiting  glory,  lifts  up  Moses  and  the  Psalm- 
ists and  the  Prophets,  and  makes  them  the 
instructors    of    His     disciples    as    to    the 


sublimest  tiniths  of  His  person  and  His 
woi-k  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind !  In  a  word.  He  makes  their 
witness  to  be  identical  in  substance  and  co- 
equal in  authority  with  His  own. 

CORRECTING  THE    APOSTLES. 

And  note  another  fact.  When  He  has 
ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  fulfilling  His  promise  has  sent  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Sjjirit,  and  He  has  come  to  be 
the  Revealer  of  all  truth  and  the  supreme 
administrator  in  the  affairs  of  the  newly- 
organised  Church,  a  remarkable  thing  takes 
place.  For  what  does  this  Divine  Teacher 
do  who  has  come  i^re-eminently  to  illumine 
the  minds  of  all  believers  and  clear  them  of 
all  error,  whether  duo  to  false  instruction 
or  wrong  conceptions,  or  the  perversions 
of  unbelief.^  Does  He  set  Himself  to  the 
task  of  correcting  the  Apostles  as  to 
their  belief  in  the  authorship  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  the  Psalms  ascribed 
to  David,  or  the  prophecies  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  ?  Does  he  expunge  this  error  here 
and  tliat  one  there  P  Does  he  correct  this 
misstatement  of  facts  and  that  false  prin- 
ciple of  morals  ?  Nay,  verily  ;  but  instead 
of  this,  without  even  the  remotest  hint  of 
ei-ror,  or  perversion,  or  a  solitary  mo  lifica- 
tion,  or  whisper  of  caution,  he  sets  these 
apostles  preaching  the  law  and  the  prophets 
and  the  Psalms ;  just  as  Paul  declared  he 
preached,  saying,  "  None  other  things  than 
Moses  and  the  prophets  did  say  should 
come  ;  that  Christ  shoiild  suffer,  and  that 
He  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from 
the  dead  and  should  show  life  unto  the 
l^eople  and  the  Gentiles'  (Acts  xxvi.  22,  23). 
And  then  on  that  preaching  he  sets  the 
seal  of  His  personal  aj^proval,  and  with  such 
mighty  manifestations  of  jDower  in  saving 
men  as  have  made  that  era  the  model  era 
of  the  ages  ! 

No,  my  brethren,  not  till  there  shall  be 
need  of  a  new  sun  to  paint  the  lily  or  the 
rose,  or  the  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  bring  the 
harvest  in  the  fields — shall 

"WE     XEED    A    NEW    BIBLE, 

or  the  old  one  impi-oved.  These  old, 
old  Scriptures  that  illumined  the  path  of 
Ijrophets  and  apostles  and  martyrs,  that 
tilled  their  lives  with  fruitage  of  heavenly 
graces,  that  solaced  their  afflictions,  hal-' 
lowed  their  trials,  made  them  the  blessed 
ministers  to  others  of  truth  and  cheer,  will 
do  precisely  the  same  work  in  all  who  re- 
ceive and  follow  them  to-day.  What  we' 
want  is  not  a  new  Bible  nor  the  old  one 
made  better,  but  more  searching,  more 
obeying,  more  living  by  the  Bible  that  we 
have.  Only getthisoklBook  just  asitis — not 
one  record  or  testimony  struck  out, not  one 
put  in— into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  God's 
people,  and  the  Church  on  earth  would 
rival  the  perfectness  of  the  Church  in 
heaven.  Only  get  it  into  the  heai'ts  and 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  world  and  the  mil- 
lennial glor^-  would  cover  the  earth. 
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2.  Biit  this  leads  me  to  note,  as  another 
characteristic  of  these  Puritan  ancestors, 
that  they  were 

MEN    WITH    A    CREED. 

Probably  no  one  will  greatly  donbt  that.  It  is 
'^notigh,  by  way  of  proof,  to  merely  mention 
snch  names  as  Dort,  Westminster,  Savoy.  So 
far  as  appears,  there  was  neither  dissent  as  to 
having  a  symbol,  nor  dissent  as  to  the 
.symbol  that  was  adojjted.  The  Fathers  were 
not  led  to  this  becaiise  of  any  disposition  to 
magnify  traditions.  They  believed  in  a 
creed  simply  because  they  believed  in  the 
book.  That  Book  taught,  as  they  held,  certain 
great  truths  imi)ort?^nt  for  God's  people  to 
know  and  to  teach.  In  part  they  wanted 
these  truths  piit  into  a  definite  statement 
for  the  spiritual  edification  of  themselves 
and  their  children  ;  and  in  part  that  the 
world  might  know  the  reason  of  their  hope. 
And  the  faith  so  expressed  it  was  their  delight 
to  own  and  to  honour.  To  the  fact  of 
such  a  statement  steadily  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  exalted  as  well  as  adhered  to  by 
both  minister  and  people,  was  there  largely 
due  that  remarkable  harmony  of  fellowship, 
and  that  steady  growth  in  numbers  that 
marked  their  history.  Like  the  early  dis- 
ciples who  were  their  models,  they  continued 
steadfastly  in  what  they  believed  was  the 
Apostles'  doctrine,  and  thereby  both  praised 
God  and  had  favour  with  the  people. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  recall  this  fact  in 
view  of  a  widely  i^revalent  feeling  quite 
adverse  to  creecls.  They  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  shibboleth 
that  keep  many  out  of  the  churches  that 
ought  to  be  in  them.  They  are  deemed 
extra-Scriptural  texts,  luiaiithorised,  mis- 
chievous. In  the  eai-ly  time,  it  is  said,  dis- 
ciples were  not  required  to  do  any  such 
thing.  They  were  simply  believers.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  ancient  freedom.  The 
divines  of  Dort  and  Westminster  were  ex- 
cellent men,  no  doubt,  biit  when  it  comes  to 
setting  up  standards  of  faith,  Paul  and 
James  and  John  are  better  aiithority.  We 
have  but  one  Master;  let  us  claim  the  liberty 
He  allowed,  the  liberty  of  simply  believing 
in  Him,  and  have  done  with  all  else.  This 
— so  the  feeling  runs — would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  Church  life  and 
growth,  would  mightily  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom. 

OBJECTION    TO    CEEEDS. 

Shall  I  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  this  out- 
cry against  creeds  andthis  plea  behind  it  for 
liberty  seems  to  me  very  specious  ?  What 
is  a  creed  ?  In  the  broad  sense,  something 
believed,  something  which  a  man  holds  to 
be  true,  and  so  true  and  so  important  as 
true.that  bethinks,  chooses,  acts  and  governs 
his  life  by  it.  Every  man,  whatever  his 
calling,  be  it  hod-carrier,  or  'bus  driver,  or 
lawyer,  or  physician,  or  Prime  Minister, 
must  needs  be  a  man  of  a  creed.  He  may 
never,  indeed,  put  it  in  words,  label  it,  hang 
it  up  for  others  to  read,  may  not  even  think 


of  it  himself  in  any  technical  way.  Still  he 
has  it,  and  lives  by  it,  and  sticks  to  it. 

A    CREED    ESSENTIAL. 

And  every  man's  value,  his  worth  to  his 
fellows,  will  depend  first  on  the  correctness 
of  his  creed,  and  then  on  his  pertinacity  in 
sticking  to  and  using  it,  or  working  it  out. 
And  if  his  creed  is  a  true  one,  and  every 
man  believes  his  is,  he  does  not  want  any 
libei'ty  as  to  varying  it  or  setting  it  aside. 
No  pilot  wants  any  liberty  as  to  obeying  his 
compass  or  chart.  Nor  any  druggist  in 
following  a  physician's  prescription ;  nor 
any  astronomer  in  mapping  the  stai-s,  or 
calculating  transits  and  eclipses. 

If  the  Scriptures  teach  certain  definite 
truths  about  God  and  Christ  and  sin  and 
salvation,  why  not  write  them  down,  or 
tabulate  them,  just  as  we  do  other  truths, 
for  instruction's  sake  ?  If  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments can  be  profitably  formulated, 
why  not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the 
teachings  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ? 
There  is  only  one  name  given  iinder  heaven 
whereby  men  must  be  saved,  only  one  true 
doctrine  of  sin,  atonement,  eternal  life. 
And  these  truths  can  never  be  in  any  whit 
changed  while  the  world  stands.  Why  not 
group  them  together  as  so  many  Bible  axioms; 
that  men  may  know  at  a  glance  what  it 
means  to  accei^t  the  Bible,  to  have  a  good 
hope  of  heaven  ? 

The  multiplication  table  is  a  good  creed 
to  do  booking  and  biisiness  by,  and  no  one 
seems  to  think  it  too  old  to  work  well,  or 
so  old  as  to  need  amending.  So  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  as  good 
creeds  to  live  by  and  die  by  as  ever,  and 
need  no  Act  of  Parliament  or  Congress  to 
improve  them ;  need  indeed  only  more 
members,  of  both  Parliament  and  Congress, 
to  rule  their  conduct  by  them.  Just  so  of 
all  other  fundamental  truths.  While  God 
and  Christ  and  man  remain  the  same,  the 
truth  about  Salvation  must  remain  the 
same.  There  can  be  no  possible  liberty,  or 
option  of  inner  consciousness  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  of  what  the  Scripture 
teaches  shall  be  received.  As  John  Robin- 
son well  said  long  ago,  "  Divine  Authoritie 
(meaning  the  Scriptures)  is  to  sway  with 
ITS  above  all  Reason  ;  yea.  Reason  teachetb 
that  God  is  both  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  in 
the  things  for  which  man  can  see  no  reason" 
(Dexter's  "  History  of  Congregationalism," 
p.  403). 

But  I  seem  to  hear  it  said,  this  is 
extra-Scrii^tural.  The  early  disciples  had 
no  such  credal  statements  to  which  they 
had  to  give  assent.  Let  us  then  analyse 
one  of  these  examples  of  early  believing  and 
see.    Take 

THE    CASE   OF    CORNELIUS, 

the  Roman  centurion,  for  example.  He  is 
often  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  true 
liberty  enjoyed  before  creeds  were  devised. 
He  is  a  fine  examj^le  of  that  grand  truth  which 
the  creed-makers  seem  to  forget,  that  "  Godia 
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no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation 
lie  that  f'eareth  Him  and  worketli  righteous- 
ness is  accei^ted  of  Him/'  No  shibboleth 
here,  no  creed,  no  test  of  any  sort,  but  the 
man,  and  a  paijau  at  that,  at  the  close  of  a 
siugie  sermon  the  first  he  ever  heard, 
stepping  forthwith  ovit  of  heathenism  into 
saintship.  Not  only  so,  but  ba^jtized  then  and 
there,and  received  into  the  Church  and  endued 
with  the  Holy  Ghost !  And  this  under  the 
oversight  of  an  inspired  Apostle !  If  only  all 
Jiiinisters  were  as  broad  of  view  as  Peter,  and 
all  creeds  as  simple  as  that  of  Cornelius  I 

"Well,  suppose  we  examine  that  famous 
tenth  of  Acts  and  see.  Our  Pagan  proves 
to  be  at  the  outset  only  a  Pagan  in  name. 
He  is  for  siibstance  an  out  and-out  Jew.  He 
believes  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
and  is  living  faithfully  by  them,  observing 
the  Jewish  hours  of  jjrayer,  giving  alms 
and  fasting.  He  believes,  too,  in  sujier- 
natural  manifestations  or  miracles.  All 
this  observe  before  he  hears  a  word  from 
Peter's  lips.  Then  he  accepts  every  word  of 
Peter's  sermon,  and  upon  that  sermon  really 
as  His  confession  of  faith,  is  baptized.  That 
involves  belief  in  the  Lordshij)  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  His  twofold  nature  as  T'lvine  and 
hviman.  His  death  on  the  cross  and  salva- 
tion through  faith  in  Him  as  the  sacrifice 
for  sin.  His  resurrection  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  men,  a  final  judgment  deter- 
mining all  destinies ;  and  inferentially  from 
Peter's  statements  which  he  clearly  receives 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
Satan  ! 

SOMETHING    OF    A    CREED, 

after  all,  and  very  like  much  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  '.  Not,  indeed,  drawn  wp  as 
in  a  Catechism,  and  Cornelius  asked  if  he  con- 
sented thereto  ;  but  still  all  thei-e,  and  every 
truth  a  factor  in  Cornelivis's  faith  and  prac- 
tically one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church. 
Would  that  all  ovir  nineteenth  century  con- 
verts— yes  !  and  all  our  chvirches — held  as 
staunch  a  creed  as  that  of  this  first  heathen 
/convert. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  were  right.  They 
Tvho  are  to  be  God's  rej^resentatives  in  the 
■woi'ld,  the  revealers  of  His  truth,  the  leaders 
oi  their  fellows,  mvist  have  convictions  clear 
and  sharp,  and  knit  into  the  very  fibre  of 
their  being.  Men  who  are  uncertain  what 
they  believe,  beating  ever  about  amid  nega- 
tions, speculations,  qiiestions,  tossed  hither 
and  yon,  in  the  perpetual  mists  of  doubt  and 
unbelief — these  can  never  do  God's  work  in 
the  world.  Men  want  better  heljiers,  wiser 
guides  ;  such  are  too  much  like  the  l)lind 
"leading  the  blind.  The  Comforter  was  given 
that  believei's  might  know,  not  guess  at, 
speculate  aboiit,  the  truth.  They  whom  He 
teaches  and  leads  will  walk  in  the  light,  and 
will  be  revealers  of  the  light.  Hence 
originated  undoubtedly  away  in  those 
earliest  days 

THE    apostles'    CREED. 

Isot  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 


making  of  it ;  but  that  the  faith  of  those 
early  believers  must  needs  for  their  own 
comfort  and  the  ijrofit  of  others,  shape 
and  express  itself.  The  Apostles  held  and 
taught  clear-cut,  positive  doctrines,  forms  of 
sound  words,  a  faith  once  for  all  delivered. 
And  when  we  read  of  men's  believing,  these 
are  what  they  believed. 
.  Little  matter,  indeed,  as  to  names.  Toss 
them  all  to  the  winds  if  you  like.  But 
back  of  Westminster,  back  of  Dort,  back  of 
Nicea,  back  of  the  Aijostles'  Creed,  there 
stands  and  has  stood  through  all  the  centuries 
the  clear,  unvarying  testimony  of  the  Word. 
It  is  to-day  precisely  what  it  was  when 
Peter  and  Paul  and  John  preached  and 
wrote  it.  Vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down,  write 
it  out  in  articles  of  faith,  or  leave  it  un- 
written, it  will  still  abide  throtigh  all  the 
ages,  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Make  much  or  little  of  creeds  or 
discard  them  altogether,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomaus  will  abide — and  if  there  be  no  other 
that  will  constitute  to  the  end  of  time  the 
Holy  Spirit's  confession  of  fai!;h  for  all  true 
believers. 

3.  This  brings  me  to  note  another  closely 
related  characteristic  of  the  fathers,  viz., 
that  they  wera  not  only  men  of  the  Book 
and  men  of  a  creed,  but 

MEX    OF    A    CALVINISTIC    CREED. 

I  hope  I  shall  alarm  no  one  if  I  venture 
to  summon  this  body  and  our  whole  Con- 
gregational f tllowshiiJ  to  follow  herein  their 
faith.  For  I  confess  to  the  belief  that  no 
factor  of  their  influence  was  more  potent  or 
more  beneficent  than  this.  This  word 
Calvinism  is,  of  all  theological  words, 
the  one  just  now  in  w^orst  odour.  It 
stands  with  many  for  ecclesiastical  sack- 
cloth, thumb -screws  and  straight -jackets. 
It  siiggests,  jDopularly,  dungeons  and 
fagots.  It  raises  chiefly  a  vision  of  a  grim- 
visaged,  pitiless  Genevan  tyrant  gloating 
over  the  fire  that  burns  to  cinders  the  man 
who  denies  the  Trinity  and  the  dogma  of 
the  Divine  decrees.  The  sooner  it  is  blotted 
out  from  text-books  and  thrust  out  of  our 
pulpits,  the  sweeter,  more  rational,  and 
more  Chi-ist-like  our  theology. 

But  say  what  we  may  we  cannot  deny  our 
paternity.  If  any  thing  stands  proved  in 
our  Congregational  history  it  is  that  the 
fathers  were  Calviuists.  Most  of  them  past 
doubt  shared  .John  EobinsDn's  fond  convic- 
tion that  the  deliverance  of 

the  synod  of  dout, 

that  supreme  embodiment  of  Calvinism — 
was  so  perfect  a  symbol  of  the  faith 
that  it  would  endure  unchanged.  Let 
us  be  careful  not  to  mistake  here. 
(Dexter,  "  History  of  Cong."  p.  40).  The 
fathers  did  not  apotheosize  John  Calvin. 
They  were  not  the  men  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  Nor  were  they  dazed  by  his  ex- 
traordinary genius,  and  so  for  the  time 
rendered    unable     to     think     and    reason 
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clearly.  Not  at  all.  They  dissented  sharply 
from  some  of  Calvin's  teachings.  They  re- 
fused utterly  to  acce^jt  his  theory  of  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  They  accepted  his  views  in 
so  far  only  as  they  seemed  to  them  the 
■  truths  of  God's  Word.  They  said  this  man's 
sole  aim  is  to  expound  the  Scriptures  and 
thereby  exalt  God.  He  takes  the  testimony 
of  the  Book  and  proclaims  God  the  infinite, 
universal,  omnipotent  sovereign.  His  will 
is  absolute  love.  Man  is  only  a  subject. 
Sin  is  the  one  hateful  accursed  thing.  It 
has  wrecked  one  world  and  it  would 
wreck  the  universe,  if  it  could  work  on 
vmchecked.  Man  with  his  fallen,  corrupt 
nature  can  do  nothing  to  rescue  himself 
from  its  terrific  bondage.  If  he  has  help,  it 
must  come  from  God.  Such  help  God  has 
provided  from  all  eternity  in  Jesus  Christ, 
his  co-eqiial  Son.  His  death  on  the  Cross  as 
the  slain  Lamb  of  Godbearingthe  sin  of  the 
world  opens  the  one  only  way  of  salvation. 
They,  and  they  only,  who  believe  on  Him, 
and  who  were  chosen  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  have  remission  of 
sins.  They  are  called  and  regenerated  by 
the  sujiernatural  grace  of  God,  and  made 
possessors  of  eternal  life.  All  others  are 
aliens  from  God,  without  hope,  under  con- 
demnation, and  will  receive  hereafter  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
Such  for  sxibstance  was 

THE  FAITH  OF    THESE    PUKITAN  ANCESTORS, 

with  special  emphasis  put  upon  the  Divine 
side  of  it.  God's  eternal  love  originated  and 
His  wisdom  devised  the  scheme.  God's  pur- 
poses were  to  be  wrought  out  by  it.  God's 
choices  determined  everything  pertaining  to 
it.  So  that  fi'om  the  beginning  to  the  end 
God  was  all  in  all,  working  all,  consummating 
all.  "  Tet  so,"  as  the  Westminster  Confession 
states, "  Yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the 
author  of  sin  ;  nor  is  violence  oifered  to  the 
will  of  the  creature,  nor  is  the  liberty  or 
contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away, 
but  rather  established"  (chap.  8  art.  1). 

Substantially  the  Confessions  of  West- 
minstei".  Savoy,  Saybrook,  and  the  Boston 
Platform  are  at  one  in  holding  this  ground. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  so 
far  as  our  standards  go,  we  are  still  thorough 
disciples  of  the  fathers — fully  pronounced 
Calvinists.  But  we  are  not  so  because  we 
wear  the  yoke  of  tradition,  nor  even  because 
the  blood  of  the  men  of  Scrooby  and 
Leyden  beats  in  our  veins.  We  are  so 
simply  and  only  because  the  one  Supreme 
law  that  rules  iis  is  the  law  that  ruled  these 
godly  sires,  the  law  of  the  Book.  The  faith 
of  these  fathers  is  our  faith  and  ought  to 
be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  those  that 
come  after  us,  becavise  it  is  the  faith  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  what  Cal- 
vinism in  its  real  essence  stood  for  in  the 
old  days  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  it 
stands  for  now,  and  why  I  call  you  to  re- 
affirm your  allegiance  thereto. 


NOT    BOUND    TO    OLD    CONFESSIONS. 

Do  not  misapi^rehend  me  here.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  boimd  to  tie  our- 
selves up  to  the  formal  statements  of 
these  old  confessions.  Esi^ecially  do  I 
not  mean  that  we  are  called  to  endorse 
the  reasoning,  the  philosophy  so  plentifully 
interwoven  with  these  symbols.  Herein,  as 
I  conceive,  is  their  greatest  defect.  They 
seek  not  only  to  embody  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  but  to  reduce  them  to  a  science, 
to  draw  the  veil  that  hides  the  deep  things 
of  God,  and  let  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
eternal  counsels.  Let  us  by  all  means  disavow 
all  such  wisdom  of  men.  Let  us  do  our  own 
thinking  and  formiilate  our  own  beliefs. 
Let  us  stand  clear  of  all  attempts  to  lay 
our  measuring  line  upon  the  ixiriioses  of 
the  Euler  of  the  Universe,  or  solve  the 
seci'et  of  His  plans  and  methods  with  the- 
lenses  or  the  crucibles  of  our  reason.  Never- 
theless, let  us  hold  fast  the  truths  behind 
these  speculations.  Strij)  the  Calvinism  "-f 
these  old  confessions  of  all  its  rigorous  logic, 
and  harsh  and  sometimes  false  philosphy,  and' 
there  is  unquestionably  the  heart  of  the 
Scriptures  in  it.  It  is  ea?y  enough  to  sneer 
at  John  Calvin  and  his  doctrini's ;  to  call 
him  a  bigoted  fanatic,  a  soulless  tyrant,  and 
to  denounce  his  teaching  as  being  as  merci- 
less as  himsplf.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
most  some  of  his  critics  know  of  him  were 
the  story  of  Servetus,  and  that  only  half 
told.  It  would  seem  as  if  their  chief  know- 
ledge of  his  doctrines  were  what  is  covered 
by  such  words  as  "decrees,'^  "election," 
"  i^redestination,"  "  reprobation."  I  am  no 
apologist  for  Calvin's  intolerance.  There 
never  can  bo  sufficient  excuse  for  fagot 
and  stake  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His 
Gospel.  They  are  as  diabolical  used  by  the 
Protestant  as  the  Papist. 

DEFENCE    OF    CALVIN. 

But  it  is  only  justice  to  remember  that 
Calvin  was  the  representative  of  his  age — 
an  age  that  knew  no  pity  for  unbelievers 
of  whatever  sort.  Heresy  was  treason,  and 
its  fit  penalty  death.  So  not  the  Pope  alone  and 
all  i^apal  sovereigns,  but  all  others — Henry 
Vll  I.,  Elizabeth,  James  treated  it.  With 
dungeons  and  thumbscrews  and  racks  and 
gibbets  the  common  appliances  everywhere 
for  dealing  with  heretics  ;  with  this  one's 
ears  cut  off  and  his  nose  slit,  and  that  one- 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered ;  with  fires  blaz- 
iuij,  now  here  and  now  there,  because  of  non- 
conformists and  apostates  ;  with  Temjile  Bar 
and  London  Bridge  bristling,  ever  and  anon, 
Avith  the  heads  of  those  denyiuij  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  over  the  con-science  and  the 
soul — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
a  Hebrew  prophet  as  Calvin  should  smite 
with  the  bolt  of  fiery  wrath  such  a  false 
I^roi^het  and  blasphemer  as  he  believed 
Servetus  to  be.     The  supreme  marvel  is  that 

HE    DID    NOT    IMITATE 

those  who  fvirnished    him    the  model,    and 
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instead  of  one,,  send  scores  of  victims  to  the 
stake.  If  he  had  been  the  Bonner,  or  Laxid, 
or  Philip  Second  some  try  to  make  him  out, 
instead  of  the  humble,  devont,  God-fearing^, 
consecrated  man  he  was,  the  record  wouhl 
have  run  thus. 

Let  wliosoever  chooses,  rail  at  him.  As 
Dr.  John  Lord  truly  says  :  "  Such  only  show 
thereby  their  ignorance  of  the  man  and  his 
work."  Whatif  the  sun  has  spots  !  _  Jt  is 
•still  the  sun  and  rides  his  chariot  in  the 
skies  and  rules  the  universe  of  worlds.  And 
when  this  cheap  and  popular  style  of  criti- 
cism has  exhausted  all  its  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, it  will  still  remain  that  this  man 
whom  it  assails  stood  among  the  men  of  his 
age,  and  of  any  age,  as  Mont  Blanc  among 
the  Aljjs ;  that  he  v^  as  the  foremost  scholar 
and 

GREATEST  GEXIUS  OF  HIS  AGE  ; 

that  he  shaped  the  thinking  of  the  world 
for  three  hundred  yeais;  nay,  more,  shapes 
it  still  as  no  other  man  has  done  since 
Augustine  or  Paul;  that  he  was  the  inspircr 
and  leader  of  the  loftiest  class  of  enth  usiasts 
known  in  modern  history  ;  and  that  when  his 
assailants  are  buried  in  oblivion  he  will  be 
honoured  as  one  of  the  immortal  benefactors 
of  the  human  race. 

IS     CALVINISM     TYRANNICAL  ? 

3.  But  Calvin's  doctrines,  it  is  said,  are  as 
tyrannical  as  he,  and  this  age  will  not 
tolerate  them.  If  Congregationalism  is  to 
win  the  ear  of  thinking  men,  is  to  do  a  work 
of  any  power  and  worth  in  behalf  of  men,  it 
must  disavow  and  get  rid  of  such  an  incu- 
bus. The  world  is  tired  of  hearing  about 
sovereignty  and  election  and  hell  fire.  I 
take  sqxiare  issvie  with  all  such  sentiment. 
I  affirm  that  if  our  Congregational  polity  is 
either  to  be  loyal  to  its  history  or  helpful  to 
htimanity,  it  must  not  only  stand  by,  biit 
re  -  emphasize  and  magnify  the  old 
faith.  Unless  I  totally  misread  history, 
it  was  by  and  through  this  very 
quality,  which  some  so  bitterly  condemn, 
that  they  were  made  the  men  for  their 
times.  That  they  were  such,  men  like 
those  who  rallied  around  David  and  estab- 
lished him  in  his  kingdom,  men  "  who  had 
understanding  of  the  times  and  knew  what 
Israel  ought  to  do,"  no  one  familiar  with 
■what  they  achieved  can  doubt.  Mr.  Motley 
says  that  "  to  these  hot  gospellers  more 
than  to  any  other  class  of  men  the  political 
liberties  of  Holland,  England  and  America 
are  due.  ("History  of  Methodism,"  Vol. 
IV.,  p.  .512,  548.)  Hume,  Paine,  Fronde 
admit  virtually  the  same, — that  with  them 
chiefly  originated  the  freedom  of  the 
English  constitution.  They  were  without 
doubt  the  introducers  of  a  new  era  alike  in 
Church  and  State.  This  came  directly  from 
their  Calvinism.  They  believed  supremely 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  in  no  other. 
He  only  could  command  the  conscience. 
Whoever  else  attempted  it — Pope,  emperor, 
king,  parliament — usurped  His  authority, 


and  they  would  not  submit  thereto.  It  was 
theirs  to  be  God  s  "free  people,"  to  inter- 
l^rct  the  Bible  for  themselves  and  worship 
after  whatever  form  they  chose. 

THE  PILGRIMS  NOT  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Originally  they  planned  no  insurrection. 
They  did  not  even  jji-opose  to  separate  them- 
selves from  either  Church  or  State.  But 
they  soon  found  they  could  neither  reform 
the  one  nor  modify  the  other.  Only  one 
course  was  open  to  them.  If  conscience  was 
to  be  unfettered,  and  was  to  rule,  they  must 
organise  themselves  into  a  new  Church. 
And,  having  done  that,  presently  they  dis- 
covered that  they  must  go  further.  Religious 
freedom  necessitated  political  freedom.  And 
so  they  became  reformers  in  government  as 
well  as  in  religion.  On  tliis  side  the  sea 
their  jirinciples  and  their  testimonj'-  boro 
fruit  in  the  greatly  enlargedliberties  seciired 
to  the  people  in  the  English  Constitution. 
On  the  other,  the  New  Churcli  begot  a  civil 
polity  altogether  new.  That  rem.arkablo 
compact  formed  and  signed  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Maijjloiver,  carried,  as  Carlylo  says,  "Tho 
Promethean  life-spark  of  a  mighty  nation." 
Or,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  more  exactly  puts  it, 
that  was  "the  birth  of  constitutional  Jiberty. 
In  the  cabin  of  the  Ilatjjlouer  Lunr.nity 
recovered  its  rights."  It  is  no  hero-worship, 
therefore,  but  the  simple  truth  of  lu.--tory. 
to  siiy,  that,  as  respects  the  advai;ccment  of 
truth,  righteousness,  and  freedom,  or  in  a 
word,  the  best  welfare  of  mankind,  tho 
world  owes  to  these  Puritans  an  immeasur- 
able debt.  Beyond  all  otliers  since  tlio 
Reformation,  have  they  been  the  inspiring 
and  dominating  forces  of  the  civilization 
which  is  to-day  the  hope  of  the  nations. 

THE    GREATEST   NEED   OF   THE   AGE. 

What  I  affirm  now  is  that  the  spirit, 
the  faith  that  inspired  these  men,  viz.,  their 
lofty  conception  of  God  and  His  moral 
government,  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines 
of  grace,  is  the  great — nay,  the  greatest — 
need  of  this  age.  We  want  men  for  the 
times,  and  pre-eminently  just  such  men  as 
they  were.  Consider  tho  facts.  What  does 
one  see  looking  out  into  the  world  ?  On  every 
hand  the  question  in  discussion  is  ?.s  to 
whether  there  be  a  God — a  true,  conscious 
personality,  the  original  first  cause,  t  he  in- 
telligent and  comi^etent  maker  and  ruier  of 
all  things.  And  this  not  as  the  riuestion  of 
the  untaught,  of  the  stupid,  unreasoning 
masses,  but  tlio  (juestion  of  some  of  thepro- 
foundest  scliolaus.and  philosophers, and  jjoli- 
ticians,  -iiid  editors,  artists,  poets,  statesmen 
— theso-calicd  leaders  of  reform  and  apostles 
of  the  world'.-5  advanced  tliought.  And,  more 
or  less  resulting  from  this,  a  prevalent  and 
increasing  spirit  of  atheism  among  the 
people;  or,  at  least,  a  stolid  indilferonce  as 
to  wliether  tlieic  be  a  God  or  not.  And 
whero  this  does  not  prevail,  a  rampant  infi- 
delity that  scouts  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  Chi-istianity. 
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A    DABK    PICTURE. 

Then  how  manifest  and  widespread  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness.  Thousands  of  men 
here  within  siuht  of  the  towers  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  more  thousands  still 
in  Germany  ;  crowding  often  the  boule- 
vards of  Paris  with  their  parades ;  and  a  vast 
and  increasing  midtitude  with  us  beyond 
the  sea— to  most  of  whom  law  is  but  another 
name  for  the  policeman's  chib  or  the 
(jendarine  s  bayonet — the  brute  force  merely 
that  they  have  unwillingly  to  obey.  For 
law  as  a  Divine  thing,  a  something  sacred, 
inherently  beneficent,  and  needful  to  secure 
the  best  good  for  all,  they  have  no  regard. 
They  think  of  it  rather  as  the  con- 
trivance of  the  rich  to  keep  down  the 
poor,  the  ally  of  oppression  and  wrong. 
And  in  this  land,  as  well  as  in  France  and 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  how  well 
we  all  know,  there  continually  ferments  a 
feeling  that,  like  the  skimbering  fires  of  a 
volcano,  may  at  almost  any  moment  burst 
through  the  thin  crust  of  our  social  order, 
and  pour  its  fioorls  of  fiery  desolation  along 
our  streets.  And  thoughtful  men  watching 
the  signs  of  the  times,  the  uprisings  and 
strikes  and  riots,  and  other  outbreak  s  of  dis- 
content, the  utterances  of  socialistic  and 
communistic  agitators,  the  disposition  of 
working  mtn  to  organize  to  carry  their 
ends,  the  general  irritation  and  unrest 
among  the  masses,  are  often  appalled  before 
the 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    DISASTER 

that  confront  the  strongest  governments. 
Many  a  head  besides  those  that  wear  crowns 
is  troubled  bj  thoughts  and  apprehensions 
about  bombs  and  dynamite. 

Then,  still  further,  how  low  the  standard 
of  morals  that  largely  prevail  in  trade,  in 
politics,  and  in  social  life.  How  often  it  is 
true,  as  of  old,  that  "  truth  is  fallen  in  the 
streets,  and  justice  standeth  afar  off,  and 
■equity  cannot  enter."  How  full  of  deceit 
the  very  atmosphere  of  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  and  boards  of  trade,  and  the  club- 
rooms  of  politicians,  not  to  say  the  halls  of 
legislation.  The  sacra  fames  auri  of  the  old 
Roman  day,  how  mightily  and  universally- 
absorbing  it  is  now.  And  in  this  mad  passion 
for  gain  how  often  everything  that  is  true, 
fail',  honourable  goes  down,  and  everything 
that  is  untrue,  unfair,  dishonourable  goes 
up.  Embezzlements,  frauds,  briberies,  drun- 
kenness, immorality,  gambling,  and  these 
in  high  places — high  enough  to  show  the 
^^litter  of  a  crown — hardly  less  than  in  low, 
iiow  they  abound  !  And  what  is  worse,  how 
shameless  often  the  offenders,  flaunting  their 
misdeeds  in  our  very  faces  as  if  in  defiance 
ci  public  sentiment,  and  then  boldly  solicit- 
ing men's  votes  for  the  highest  public  trusts, 
fcud  claiming  to  be  the  champions  of  great 
reforms ! 

INTERNATIOXAL     DISTRUST. 

And  the  diplomacy  and  State-craft  of  the 
nations.     What  is  it  often  in  the  last  analy- 


sis but  either  an  attempt  at  solf-aggraudise- 
ment  or  a  struggle  against  it  Y  These 
millions  of  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sunlight 
all  over  Europe,  and  these  mighty  navies 
with  their  tremendous  equipments  for  the 
work  of  destruction  and  death — what  do 
they  mean  but  that  these  great  empires  or 
kingdoms  or  republics  have  no  faith  in  each 
other's  loyalty  to  righteousness,  and  must 
needs  keep  watch  against  disruptions  of 
peace  compacts  possible  at  any  hour  .' 

Nay,  more.  What  does  it  mean  that  a 
member  of  the  English  ministry  heralds  in 
Parliament,  and  congratulates  ihe  country, 
that  the  revenue  from  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  i:)ast  year  has  jjut  into  the  national 
exchequer  an  increase  of  between  four  and 
five  million  poiinds  !  And  what  does  it  mean 
that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1891,  while 
Christian  people  are  liokling  missionary 
convocations,  and  planning  and  praying  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom.  Christian  England  still  per- 
sists in  forcing  the  accursed  opium  traffic 
ui^on  pagan  China  ;  and  Christian  England, 
and  Christian  Germany,  and  Christian 
America,  the  three  gieat  Christian  powers 
of  the  world,  combine  to  force  the  diabolical 
traffic  in  rum  upon  the  dark  Continent,  and 
this  in  sjaite  of  protests,  not  only  from  Chris- 
tian people  of  every  name,  but  from  the 
heathen  chiefs  themselves  ! 

NO    NATIONAL    RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Everybody  knows 
what  it  means.  It  means  that  notwith- 
standing all  our  boasts  about  the  Christian 
civilization  of  this  wonderful  nineteenth 
century,  there  is  not  a  government  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  to-day  ruled  by 
the  principles,  nor  in  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  means  tliat  the  Prince  of  Evil  is 
still,  as  he  has  been  for  six  thousand  years, 
the  god  of  this  world,  and  that  there  are 
still  no  truer  symbols  of  hviman  govern- 
ment than  those  prophetic  ones  of  the 
prophet's  vision — the  iie-goat,  the  bear, 
the  leopard,  the  lion !  Aye,  and  you 
may  see  them,  and  the  dragon  too,  flung 
jDroudly  to  the  breeze  on  the  banners 
of  the  nations  as  their  chosen  emblems 
of  jjower.  Just  as  truly  to-day  as  in 
the  day  of  Charlemagne,  or  Csesar,  or  Alex- 
ander, or  Xerxes,  or  Pharaoh,  it  is  the  lust 
of  empire  that  rules. 

PURITAN    STANDARDS    TO    BE    SET    UP. 

Set  up  now  these  old  Puritan  standards. 
Put  in  the  foreground  in  the  pulpit,  on  the 
i-ostrum,  in  the  editor's  chair,  in  the  halls 
of  legislation  their  conception  of  God — that 
tremendous  and  majestic  personality,  all- 
knowing,  all-beuehcent,  and  all  powerful, 
who  rules  things  by  the  slightest  word  or 
wish  ;  a  being  infinitely  good  and  j^itiful, 
freely  forgiving,  when  humbly  sought, 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin ;  but  like- 
wise infinitely  holy  and  just,  and  hence 
pledged  to  visit  every  uncoufessed  sin  with 
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certain  and  dire  pvmishment.  Then  join  to 
this  God's  all-embracing  hi'n',  deuoimciug 
sin,  exalting  righteousness,  toiei-ating  abso- 
lutely not  an  act  or  thouglit  of  disobedience ; 
■svhose  supreme  behests  all  the  forces  of 
nature  implicitly  obey,  whose  final  end 
toward  which  all  things  steadily  and  irre- 
sistibly move  is  the  iriumi^h  of  God's  holi- 
ness and  glory ;  take,  I  say,  these  two  factors 
of  that  old  Puritan  faith,  and  set  them  iq) 
in  the  world  as  the  standards  by  which 
character  is  to  be  shaped,  trade  carried  on, 
business  managed,  governments  conducted, 
iind  who  fails  to  see  how  they  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  time,  and  what  a  trans- 
formation of  both  ijiivate  and  public  life 
would  ultimately  be  wrought  ? 

macaulay's  tribute. 

MacaiUay,  in  that  well-known  tribute  to 
the  Puritan  character  in  his  essay  on 
IMilton,  a  tribute  as  magnificently  true  as 
it  is  magnificently  brilliant,  says :  "  Not 
content  with  acknowledging  in  general 
terms  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
liabitually  ascribe  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  Great  Being  for  whose 
power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose 
inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Bim 
was  with  them  the  great  end  of  exist- 
ence. They  recognised  no  title  to  sitperiority 
fout  his  favour,  and,  confident  of  that 
favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomijlish- 
ments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  irnacquainted  with  the  works  of 
jjhilosophers  and  poets  they  wei'e  deejjly 
read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names 
were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds, 
they  felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministeiing  angels  had  charge 
over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not 
made  with  hands ;  their  diadems  crowns  of 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  .  .  . 
The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  im- 
portance belonged;  on  whose  slightest 
actions  the  s^jirits  of  light  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest ;  who  had  been 
destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were 
created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which 
.should  continue  when  heaven  and 
earth  shoxild  have  passed  away.  For 
iis  sake  emj^ires  had  risen,  flourished,  and 
decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had 
proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evan- 
gelist and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  It  was 
for  him  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the 
rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had 
arisen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the 
suffering  of  her  expiring  God." 

SUCH    MEN    VfANTED. 

Let  such  men — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
let  the  standards  that  made  them — bear  rule, 
and  anarchy,  with  its  threats  of  torch  and 
dynamite,  would  be  impossible.  Wage- 
workers  would  have  no  oppressions  of  which 


to  complain,  and  strikes  and  riots  would 
cease  for  lack  of  cause.  Business  would  be 
transacted  on  a  real,  not  a  fictitiovis  basis. 
Panics  would  rarely,  if  ever,  occur,  for  there 
would  bo  no  lack  of  confidence  to 
create  them.  Politics  would  cease  to 
be  a  synonym  for  deceit,  and  bribery, 
and  domagogism.  Political  Economy 
would  no  longer  be  a  mask  for  selfish- 
ness and  diplomatic  cunning.  Trvtth 
would  prevail,  and  justice  and  righteousness 
wear  crowns.  Ah,  it  we  could  only  have  a. 
single  generation  of  such  rulership  of  prin- 
ciple, men  in  high  j^laces  and  in  low  i^lauting 
themselves  on  that  old  Congregational  plat- 
form to  which  John  Robinson  and  that  little 
company  of  fellow-disciples  in  Gainsboro' 
and  Scrooby  subscribed  in  1607,  covenanting 
before  God  "  to  walk  in  all  His  ways  made 
known  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them 
according  to  their  l^est  endeavours  whatso- 
ever it  should  cost  them,"  mark  the  words — 
what  a  day  of  hope  for  men  would  dawn  ! 
Imagine  a  Cabinet  Ministry,  a  Parliament, 
a  Congress  made  up,  or  largely  so,  of  men 
like  Brewster,  and  Carver,  and  Bradford, 
and  Winslow,  and  Standish,  and  Pym,  and 
Hampden,  and  grim  old  Cromwell,  and  with 
him  that  fair-haired,  rvtddy- cheeked,  hand- 
some young  secretary — only  haK  Puritan, 
the  other  half  freethinker  and  cavalier, 
but  hating  tyranny  and  corruption  with 
all  the  fei'votu'  of  his  fiery  soul — I 
mean,  of  course,  John  Milton ;  imagine,  I 
say,  such  men  as  these  shaping  the  diplo- 
macy, determining  the  legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  LTuited  States  !  Plenty  of  cari- 
catures, no  dotibt,  of  their  uncouth  dress  and 
grim  visages  ;  plenty  of  ridicitle  and  contempt 
of  their  whining  hymns,  groaning  prayers 
and  iron-clad  creed.     But  none  of  these 

VTEETCHED    SCANDALS, 

so  comm'in  now,  about  bribes  and  schemes  for 
jDersonal  and  party  ends.  Nay,  verily;  they 
would  stand  b-^fore  the  people  like  those 
splendid  Maccabsean  heroes,  whom  in  sjDirit 
and  deed  they  so  resembled,  whom  no  gold 
could  bribe,  no  flatteries  beguile,  no  threats 
intimidate,  and  whose  deeds  of  ijatriotic 
valour  so  glorified  that  closing  era  of  the 
Jewish  Kingdom.  Or,  more  truly  still,  they 
would  stand  forth  like  those  Puritans  of  a 
still  older  day — the  models  they  strove  to 
imitate — like  Hezekiah,  Nehemiah,  Di.uiel, 
Elijah,  Samuel,  Joshua,  Moses,  — men  whose 
one  absorbing  pur2)ose  and  law  of  life  it 
was  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

OUR    ONLY    HOPE. 

In  such  principles  and  such  men  lies  the 
only  hope  for  communities,  states  and  nations. 
Labour  organisations,  eight-hour  laws,  home 
rule  agitation,  new  political  parties,  on- 
slaughts of  the  press  on  trusts,  dishonesties, 
public  vices  and  crimes,  papal  encyclicals, 
humanitarian  ref.  rms,  and  all  that,  can 
never  break  the  yokes  of  selfishness  and 
greed,  never  ensure  men  their  rights,  never 
bring  peace,  pro.sperity,  virtue  to  the  State 
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Sucli  measiires  never  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter.  They  smite  off  one  dragon's  head, 
only  to  find  another  presently  starting  xi-p 
in  its  place.  What  the  world  of  traffic, 
politics,  social  life  wants  above  all  else  is 
conscience.  And  the  only  way  to  get  that 
is  to  enthrone  God  and  His  law.  Only  get 
those  old  stone  tablets  that  came  down  from 
the  mount  that  was  wrajDped  in  fire 
and  quaked  with  thunders  set  iip  in  the 
world ;  only  get  what  the  finger  of  Jehovah 
wrote  across  them  burnt  inelfaceably  into 
men's  soul?,  and  made  regnant  in  their 
lives — and  the  problems  that  so  vex  society 
would  every  one  of  them  be  solved.  For 
then  God's  will  would  be  that  "  Vera  lex, 
recta  ratio,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  semjii- 
tema,  which  Cicero  so  grandly  sets  forth  ; 
and  that  will,  that  law  wrought  out,  would 
make  heaven  on  earth  noic,  just  as  it  is 
to  make  it  by-and-bye.  To  know  and  to  do 
that  will  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the  supreme 
inspiration  of  our  Puritan  ancestors.  And 
here  and  now,  in  their  name — nay,  in  God's 
name — I  Fummon  you  to  imitate  and  re- 
produce their  faith. 

THE    PURITANS    NO    DREAMERS. 

4.  And  siich  men  would  be  the  men  for  our 
times  as  to  all  spiritiial  things.  I  ought  not 
to  further  tax  your  patience,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  a  closing  word  as  to  one  or  two 
features  of  the  religious  life  of  these  Puritan 
ancestors,  which  I  am  sure  would  bear  royal 
fruit  if  they  were  re-emphasized  in  our 
time.  As  has  been  seen,  I  think,  these 
men  of  old  were  no  mere  dreamers  and 
theorists.  Every  doctrine  they  held  wore 
a,  yoke,  and  proved  itself  in  the  furrow. 
Call  their  creed  hard  and  harsh  if  you 
will,  but  look  at  the  kind  of  men  it 
made  !  That  is  the  test  of  creeds.  Grapes 
do  not  come  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles.  If 
there  be  any  more  beautiful  pictures  of  home 
life,  of  brotherly  love,  of  sympathy  with  the 
sixffering,  pity  tor  the  poor,  fidelity  to  truth, 
honesty,  fairness,  loyalty  to  conscience,  at 
■whatever  cost,  staunch,  unwaveriug  devotion 
to  every  teaching  of  God's  words  and  every 
interest  cf  their  fellow-men  than  the  story 
of  these  Puritans  offers,  it  has  never  been 
my  fortvme  to  come  upon  it.  And  when  I 
consider  what  that  exile  from  their  English 
homes  meant  in  the  way  of  losses,  and 
privations,  and  sufferings — and  yet  how  un- 
.complainingly  they  bore  it  all ! — and  then 
add  to  that  their  indomitable  j)itrpose,  their 
dauntless  courage,  their  superb  scorn 
of  obstacles,  their  royal  standards  of 
duty,  their  lofty  and  magnificent  spiri- 
tual ambition  as  to  personal  character  and 
the  service  of  their  Master  and  Lord,  I 
turn  the  pages  of  history  in  vain  to  find 
not  their  superiors,  but  their  equals.  Let 
me  ask  you  to  note  a  point  or  two  of  the 
record. 

CHRISTIANITT    MADE    EASY. 

Ours    is   notably   an  age    of  secularism. 
Men  want  a  Christianity  made  easy.     That 


last  word  of  the  Master  to  the  Seven 
Churches  about  being  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  and  having  need  of  nothing, 
was  never  more  applicable  than  now.  Itch- 
ing ears  in  many  pews  wanting  learning, 
brilliancy,  entertainment ;  itching  ears  in 
many  pidijits  wanting  praise  ;  the  places  of 
popular  resort  full,  the  j^rayer-rooms  with 
often  more  seats  empty  than  filled ;  family 
prayer  unknown  in  many  nominally  Chris- 
tian homes  ;  the  old  covenant  in  behalf 
of  the  children  in  part  disbelieved  in, 
in  part  neglected  as  a  matter  of  little 
moment  ;  the  Fourth  Commandment  gone 
in  the  thought  of  many  with  the  old 
economy,  and  with  more  held  with  much 
laxity  of  observance ;  palatial  houses  and 
costly  adornings,  and  meantime  the  be- 
nevolent treasuries  lifting  their  constant 
cry  in  behalf  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  un- 
evangelized  at  our  doors,  and  of  the  millions 
—  a  f  idl  thousand  of  them — in  heathen  lands 
that  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Christ. 
More  than  all,  a  prodigious  pressure  to 
break  down  the  barrier  between  the  Church 
and  the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Lord's 
people  that  would  be  glad  to  see  it  done ; 
how  undeniably  these  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christianity  of  our 
day. 

THE    CONTRAST    OF    PURITANISM. 

Over  against  this  now  I  lift  up  this  old 
Puritan  life.  The  family  altar  with  the 
fire  never  suffered  to  die  out  ;  the  cove- 
nant which  made  the  children  of  believers 
sharers  through  the  parents'  faith  in  tho 
grace  of  God,  scrupiilously  observed ;  the 
Lord's  day  rigidly  kept  and  hallowed ;  the 
house  of  God  preferred  before  all  others ; 
the  giving  as  regular  as  the  wor- 
shi}?,  and  as  joyfttl  as  the  songs  of  praise  ; 
Christian  stewardship  indeed  recognized 
and  honoured  by  all ;  simplicity  of  dress,  ard 
life  a  part  of  every  one's  faith  and  practice  ; 
personal  responsibility  for  all  Christian 
duty  profovindly  felt ;  and,  on  the  part  of  all, 
an  earnest  and  prayerful  longing  for  the 
establishment  everywhere  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  If  a  baptism  of  that  spirit  were 
to  come  uj)on  the  Churches  of  our  polity 
great  results  would  come  of  it  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  For  one  thing 
this :  our  churches  would  make  a  mighty 
gain  in  their  benevolence.  Dr.  Bacon  says 
that  "the  first  printed  American  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  sin  and  danger  of  self- 
love  from  the  te.'xt '  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's  wealth,' "  and, 
furthermore,  that  a  business  man — Eobert 
Cushman — preached  it.  (That  was  in  1621, 
and  before  the  Plymouth  Church  had  a 
l^astor— Bacon's  "  Genesis,"  &c.,  page  353.) 
Tliat  was  the  sjDirit  that  ruled  the  fathers ; 
the  Fame  sjjirit  that  led  them  in  their 
poverty  to  tax  themselves  twelve  pence, 
or  a  peck  of  corn  apiece  in  1630  in  order 
to  establish  Harvard  Co  lege  ;  and  the  same 
spirit  that  sent  out  and  supported  John 
Eliot    as  missionary    among  the    IndLaus 
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within  eleven  years  of  the  landing  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

CALVINISTIC    SELF-DENIAL. 

If  we  could  get  all  our  business  men,  or 
even  all  our  ministeis  to  preach  and  then 
practise  sermons  like  Eobert  Cushman's ; 
and  coxild  persuade  all  the  members  of  our 
Congregational  household  to  btdieve  in  and 
apply  this  old  Puritan,  this  old  Calviuistic 
principle  of  self-denial — for  John  Calvin  in 
goodi^art,  set  them  into  such  understanding 
and  api^licatiou  of  their  Bibles — his  salary 
being  only  fifty  dollars  (ten  pounds  a  year), 
and  all  his  effects  at  his  death  only  reckoned 
at  two  hundred  dollars,  or  forty  pounds — 
our  gifts  would  make  all  our  benevolent 
treasuries  to  overflow. 

MISSION    SPIKIT    OF    THE    PURITANS. 

But  another  result  of  still  greater  signifi- 
cance would  follow.  We  should  push  oxir 
mission  work  with  vastly  increased  energy, 
and  we  should  do  it  in  the  most  thorough 
and  Scriptural  way.  We  do  not  often  think 
of  the  Puritans  as  having  the  mission  ST)irit. 
But  they  did  have  it,  and  in  a  most  pre-emi- 
nent degree.  Bradford  says  that  when  they 
were  discussing  the  question  of  leaving  Hol- 
land, "Lastly,  and  that  was  not  least,  they 
had  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of  laying 
some  good  foundations,  or  at  least  to  make 
some  way  thereunto  for  the  propagating  and 
advancing  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
though  they  should  be  as  stepping  stones 
unto  others  for  performing  so  great  a  work." 
(Hall's  Puritans,  p.  155).  And  so  they  wrote 
their  purpose  in 

THAT    MEMORABLE    COMPACT 

in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  and  did  it 
while  in  mid  ocean.  "  We  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our 
dread  sovereign  lord.  King  Jai^ics  .  . 
having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  coast 
of  Virginia,  do  solemnly  and  mutually 
covenant,"  &c.  (Morris  "  Christian  Lite  and 
Institutions,"  p.  32.)  This  was  the  Ply- 
mouth, or  Pilgrim,  Colony.  The  Pnritan 
Colony  at  Salem,  a  little  later,  avowed  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose.  Cotton  Mather 
sets  this  down  as  the  first  of  the  eight 
reasons  he  gives  for  the  Pilgrims  going  to 
America.  In  1629  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society 
was  formed  in  England  to  promote  the  more 
rapid  settlement  of  the  colonies,  and  in  tlio 
instructions  given  to  John  Endicott,  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  immigrants,  the 
great  "ayme"  was  declared  to  be  the  "pro- 
pagating of  the  Grospel."  Accordingly  we 
find  John  Eliot,  in  1631,  at  work  among  the 
Indians,  and  with  the  whole  Bible  trans- 
lated and  ready  for  use  among  them  in 
1658.  And  at  the  close  of  that  century  there 
were  more  than  thirty  Indian  churches, 
each  with  a  native  pastor. 

We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that  there 
was  not  only  faith  in  missions,  but  enthusi- 


asm in  them  in  that  early  day.  Indeed, 
these  Puritans,  one  and  all,  carried  ever  iu 
their  hearts 

THE   IDEAL    OF    A    KINGDOM. 

Not  a  figure  of  speech,  not  a  synonym  for 
heaven,  but  a  real  kingdom,  one  day  to  be 
set  up  in  the  earth,  and  to  embrace  all  peoples 
and  bring  them  under  the  blessed  sway  of 
righteousness  and  trut"  And  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  that  wondrous  day  they  felt  that 
they  were  x^ersonally  held  responsible,  every 
man,  woman,  and  cliild ;  and  they  rejoiced 
in  this  high  calling.  Nay,  I  may  say  that 
this  was  tlie  X"es2)lendent  hope  that  inspired 
their  souls,  and  gilded  and  beautified  their 
otherwise  stern  and  toilful  life  till  it  wore 
the  very  hue  of  heaven. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  modern  disci- 
ples is  that  they  rarely  or  never  think  of 
the  kingdom  except  as  another  name  for 
heaven.  It  never  s'ands  before  them  as  a 
real  tiling,  a  true,  divine,  organized  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  a  definite  end  to  be  sovxght 
■ — the  end  above  all  others  which  is  to 
dominate  their  spiritual  life,  and  to 
whose  literal  bringing  and  consumma- 
tion they  are  personally  called,  and  for 
which  they  are  personally  held  responsible. 
Not  at  all.  For  the  most  part  they  only 
tolerate  missions.  'I  hey  have  no  enthusiasm 
about  them  and  almost  no  concern.  They 
would  be  quite  willing  to  turn  the  whole 
matter  over  to  some  missionary  society,  and 
never  hear  a  report  or  see  a  contribution  box. 

Get  now  this  old  ideal  enthroned  in  all 
our  minds  and  heai'ts,  and  let  the  old  fire 
flame  along  with  it,  and  how  manifestly 
it  would 

TRANSFORM    OUR    CHURCHES. 

A  kingdom  of  God  as  real  as  that  of  the 
Queen,  the  Emperor  William,  one  day  to 
come,  and  to  come  not  to  one  conti- 
nent, nor  two,  but  the  whole  broad 
earth,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  fill 
ic  literally  as  the  waters  do  the  sea,  and 
every  believer  ordained  and  empowered  to 
help  to  bring  this  to  pass.  Not  Napoleon, 
or  Charlemagne,  or  Caesar,  or  Alexander 
ever  had  a  conception  of  empire  to  compare 
with  that.  Never  one  of  them  was  fired  by 
an  ambition  to  match  that.  Get  all  our 
souls  carrying  that  vision  inspired  and 
inflamed  by  it,  as  were  the  souls  of  these 
royal  ancestors,  and  apathy  towards  missions 
would  be  impossible,  and  with  prodigious 
earnestness  we  should  urge  on  the  work,  and 
meanwhile  storm  the  skies  with  that  prayer 
of  prayers — "  Thy  Kingdom  come." 
And  we  should  push  the  work,  too,  on, 

THOROUGHLY   GOSPEL   LINES. 

We  should  esteem  sin,  not  as  the  in- 
firmity of  a  noble  nature,  something 
to  be  pitied  and  excused,  but  as  the 
essence  of  conscious,  wilful,  persistent  dis- 
obedience and  enmity  against  God,  the  one 
defiling,  abominable  thing  which  He  hates 
and  is  pledged  to  punish.     The  human  race 
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— a  race  not  of  misled  chi'dren  of  God,  eager 
to  return,  seeking  afterlight,  but  a  race,  in- 
stead, corrui5ted  and  ruined  and  lost 
through  sin,  loving  their  own  evil  vrays, 
spurning  whatever  light  of  nature  they 
have  in  the  world  about  them  and 
in  their  own  consciences,  the  slaves  self- 
sold  of  the  great  foe  of  God,  and  hugging 
the  chains  of  their  bondage,  therefore  lost 
in  sin  and  of  themselves  utterly  without 
lioiJe.  The  one  only  remedy  for  sin,  the  Cross 
of  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  dying  to  make 
it  possible  for  God  to  be  just,  and  yet  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  They  who  do  believe,  accepting  Him 
as  bearing  their  sin  and  slain  to  set  them 
"free,  born  anew  of  the  Sj^irit  and  made 
possessors  of  eternal  life.  They  who  re- 
ject Him,  unsaved  in  this  life  and  in 
■the  life  to  come.  Tliis  is  the  Gospel 
our  chiirches  need,  and  the  world 
needs.  The  sj^irit  of  the  time  is  not  in 
sympathy  with  this ;  is,  on  the  contrary, 
intensely  rationalistic,  sceptical,  full  of 
infidelity.  The  very  air  is  vibrant  with 
unbelief.  Newsjiapers,  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, books  attacking  Christianity,  the 
Bible — their  name  is  legion.  Forty  avowedly 
inidel  clubs,  or  meetings,  I  have  seen  it 
.stated,  in  this  single  city  ;  thirty  of 
them  among  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  East  -  end.  And  scores  of  other 
societies  surcharged  with  the  same  si^irit. 
The  same  tendency  everywhere.  The  books 
and  tracts  of  English,  French,  German, 
American  assailants  of  God's  Word  pub- 
lished in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Our 
missionaries  in  India,  China,  Japan,  telling 
us  that  the  struggle  is  not  so  much  between 
Christianity  and  Heathenism  as  between 
Christianitv  and  Atheism  and  Infidelitv. 


THE    PERIL    OF    THE    TIME 

and  the  peril  of  the  Church  is  a  Bible  with 
its  infallibility,  its  divineness  struck  out, 
a  theology  with  sin  minimized  or  apologized 
for,  with  the  Cross  reduced  to  an  object 
lesson,  with  culture  substituted  for  tho 
work  of  the  Si:)irit,  with  saintship 
made  a  matter  chiefly  of  self-development, 
retribution  a  figure  of  speech,  and  the  pit 
of  perdition  either  filled  up  or  sjjanned 
with  a  bow  of  hope. 

Brethren,  if  we  are  to  fill  a  place  in  God's 
plan  of  helloing  men,  we  must  keep  clear 
of  all  such  teachings  and  go  back  to  the 
old  Piu-itan  faith  and  the  old  Gospel  it  so 
grandly  magnified.  A  world  groaning  and 
travailing  in  pain ;  the  god  of  this  world 
with  the  race  still  in  Ms  grasp,  under  his 
iron  yoke,  and  all  the  might  of  his  tre- 
mendous resources  in  himself  and  in  his 
innumerable  allies  brought  to  bear  to  keep 
them  there  :  our  only  hope,  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  which  is  foolishness,  but  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross,  which  is  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;  and  behind 
this  certainty  of  the  triumph  of  the  eternal 
counsels,  which  decreed  that  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  should  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  Here  is 
where  we  nmst  plant  ourselves.  If  we  shall 
do  this,  and  stand  firm  and  fast  for  the  old 
paths  and  the  good  way,  we  shall  honour 
our  ancestry,  we  shall  honour  ourselves  ; 
better  than  all,  we  shall  exalt  God,  and 
shall  bless  men.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
calling  to  which  our  history  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God  alike  call  us.  God  grant  that 
our  ears  may  be  as  quick  to  hear  as  the 
fathers,  and  our  hearts  as  q\iick  to  obey  the 
call ! 


WEDNESDAY,    JULY    15. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  New  "Weigh  House  Chapel,  Dr.  Dale 
presiding.  The  subject  for  consideration 
was 

THE  PRESENT  DIRECTION  OF  THEO- 
LOGICAL THOUGHr  IN  THE  CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  COUNTRIES  REPRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

After  the  hymn  had  been  sung, 

"  Jesus  is  God !     The  solid  earth. 
The  ocean  broad  and  bright," 

prayer  was  offered  by  the   Rev.  Principal 
Cave. 

dr.   d.   w.   simon. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  President 
D.  W.  Simon,  D.D. 

The  Present  Dieection  of  Theological 
Thought  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Great  Britain. 

The  honoiu*  and  difficulty  of  the  task 
entrusted  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
International  Congregational  Council  so 
evenly  balance  each  other  that  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  to  congratulate  or  to  com- 
passionate myself.  'lo  give  in  a  twenty 
minutes'  paper—  say  twenty  minutes  ! — a 
diagnosis  of  the  present  state  and  possible 
or  probable  future  of  the  theological  thought 
of  churches  eminently  characterised  by 
individuality  and  not  free  from  a  disposi- 
tion to  individualism,  ever  open  to  influences 
from  all  quarters  and  exceedingly  un- 
clannish,  with  short  memories  for  the  past 
and  a  great  idea  of  being  modern — what  an 
undertaking  !  One  word  more  before  plung- 
ing into  the  subject — what  I  have  to  say 
will  refer,  of  course,  solely  to  England  and 
Scotland,  chiefly  to  the  foi-mer  ;  and  I  shall 
purposely  avoid  instituting  comparisons 
with  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is  the  "direction" — that  is,  the  status 
quo,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  and 
the  trend  of  "  theological  thought  "of  which 
I  am  to  treat,  not  practical  Christianity, 
not  questions  of  church  polity, not  even  what 
may  more  narrowly  be  termed  religious 
thought ;  nor,  as  I  take  it,  is  it  theology  in 


the  full  enryclopcedic  scope  of  the  term,  but 
methodical,  scientific,  philosophical  thought 
relatively  to  the  subjects  usually  embraced 
in  that  branch  of  theology  commonly  called 
systematic  theology. 

anti-theological  tendencies. 

T.  The  first  thing  that  calls  for  notice  is 
the  pronounced  and  widespread  distaste,  not 
to  say  aversion  or  hostility  to  the  theologi- 
cal or  scientific  treatment  of  Christian  truth. 
Lack  of  interest  in  systematic  theology  is 
not,  indeed,  a  very  recent  phase  of  Congre- 
gational life.  If  one  may  credit  the  laments 
raised  in  our  periodical  literature  during  tho 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,  it  is  an  old  charac- 
teristic. In  1871  an  American  correspon- 
dent of  the  Boston  Congregationalist  wrote  : 
"In  England  there  has  been  so  little  doctrinal 
preaching  or  theological  teaching  for  the 
last  forty  years  that  the  congregations  havo 
very  little  idea  of  the  completeness  or 
strength  of  the  Calvinistic  argument."' 
Now,  one  might  say,  they  have  no  idea  at 
all !  What  used,  however,  to  be  lack  of 
interest  has  largely  deepened  into  positive 
dislike,  not  to  say  contempt.  "When  promi- 
nent ministers  refer  in  tones  of  mock 
humility  to  their  ignorance  of  Systematic 
Theoloay,  or  earn  cheap  applause  by  de- 
nouncing dogma  and  contrasting  it  with 
life ;  Avhen  ministerial  associations  gaze 
wondering ly  at  a  man  who  takes  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  its  study  and  thinks  a 
knowledge  of  it  necessary  to  true  ministerial 
efficiency ;  when  joiu-nalists  rarely  let  pass 
an  opportunity  of  flouting  doctrine  and 
dogma;  when  leading  laymen  exclaim 
impatiently,  "We  want  jDractical preaching, 
not  doctrine  " ;  when  the  fact  of  a  candidate 
for  a  pulpit  having  a  sound  knowledge 
of  theology  counts,  as  a  rule,  practically 
for  lit'le  or  nothing  in  his  favour  ;  and 
when  it  is  easier  to  get  a  thousand  pounds 
to  build  a  college  than  a  hundred  to  provide 
adequate  teaching — what  else  can  one  say  ? 
The  theological  tnne  of  our  colleges  is,  I 
believe,  higher  than  it  ever  was  ;  but  the 
anti-theological  and  falsely  practical  cur- 
rent outside  is  so  strong  that  even  the  best 
students  have  difficulty  in  stemming  it — the 
majority  prefer  to  float  with  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  adduce 
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specific  facts  in  support  of  the  statements  I 
have  made ;  but  I  will  mention  three : 
First,  that  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
only  one  "  Systematic  Theology  "  has  been 
IDubUshed  by  British  Congregationalists; 
that  ovit  of  some  600  registered  Congrega- 
tional iHiblications  during,  say,  twenty-five 
years,  scarcely  50  are  scientifically  theo- 
logical ;  and  that  out  of  \ip wards  of  450 
■discourses  by  Congregational  ministers 
printed  during  the  last  five  years  or  there- 
abouts in  The  Christian  World  Pulpit,  scarcely 
thirty  were  proj^erly  doctrinal. 

THREE    EXCEITIONS. 

An  exception  may  be  conceded  with  regard 
to  the  three  subjects  of  Inspiration,  the 
Atonement,  and  Future  Punishment.  In 
them  interest  is  still  taken  of  the  kind  that 
may  fairly  be  described  as  theological; 
though  even  there  it  shows  decided  signs 
■of  giving  place  to  the  state  of  unreasoned 
sentimental  conviction  -which  is  styled 
"finding"  or  "being  found  by"  a 
truth.  In  marked  and  cheering  contrast 
to  this  attitude  towards  Systematic 
Theology  is  the  growth  of  intelligent 
interest — one  can  scarcely  yet  speak  of  active 
participation,  at  all  events,  to  any  appreci- 
able extent— in  Biblical  and  kindred  studies, 
«ven  in  those  which  have  a  thoroughly 
scientific  character.  Preaching,  too,  has,  in 
my  judgment,  improved  in  intellectual 
C|uality.  Doctrinal  sermons,  indeed,  are  less 
frequent  in  proportion  than  ever  before ; 
though  more  ethical,  they  appeal  less  to 
conscience  than  used  to  be  the  case.  Thei'e 
is  also  an  amount  of  nebulosity,  of  sentimen- 
tality, sometimes  bordering  on  the  hysteri- 
cal, of  tenderness  towards  sceptics  and  out- 
siders, conjoined  with  scat'ning  severity 
towards  assured  believers  and  insiders,  and 
of  non-constructive  criticism  of  orthodoxy, 
or  what  bears  the  name,  that  would  make 
the  Fathers  turn  in  their  graves.  At  the 
same  time,  i^ulpit  ministrations  are  marked 
by  an  ingenuity  and  variety  of  treatment,  a 
fecundity  of  literary  and  other  illustrations, 
a  freshness  and  grace  of  style,  and  a  general 
thoughtfulness,  that  were  less  common  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

DIS I NTEG  RATION. 

II.  But  it  is  time  I  turned  to  what  is 
decidedly  the  more  important  part  of  my 
theme — namely,  the  attitude  of  Congrega- 
tionalists towards  the  subject-matter  of 
theology.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  field 
was  held  by  Moderate  Calvinism  of  the  type 
expounded  by  Pye-Smith,  Fayne,  Wardlaw, 
and  last,  not  lea^t,  Lindsay  Alexander— a 
system,  so  far  as  it  deserves  the  name,  which 
had  slowlj'  sui^planted  what  it  was  not  un- 
usual, forty  j-ears  ago,  to  speak  of  as  "the 
mighty  inheritance  received  from  Howe 
and  Charnock  " — the  so-called  "  Puritan 
theology."  Since  then  our  theological 
thought  has  been  passing  through  a  pro- 
cess of  disintegration,  in  the  course  of 
which   some  doctrines  have  been  dropped. 


others  modified,  others  transmuted.  The 
imijulse  under  which  we  have  acted,  how- 
ever, has  been  only  to  a  slight  extent  siDon- 
taneotis ;  it  originated  in  and  has  been 
guided  partly  by  ideas  flowing  directly 
from  Germany,  partly  by  the  writings  of 
Coleridge,  McLeod  Campbell,  Maurice, 
Bushnell,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Robert- 
son, and  i^artly  by  a  changing  evangelical 
consciousness.  Allowing  for  the  relative 
instinctiveness  of  our  theological  thinking — 
for,  like  our  nation  generally,  we  are  only 
too  indifferent  to  philosophical  or  even 
logical  consistency — I  might  generalise  on 
the  movement  as  follows.  Something  like 
the  third  of  a  century  ago  theocentric  Cal- 
vinism practically  had  jjassed  over  into  so- 
teriological  moderate  Calvinism,  with  its 
two  co-ordinate  foci,  the  Divinity  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ ;  since  then  we  have 
been  and  still  are  working  our  way  towards 
a  Christocentric  system,  or  perhaps,  to 
sjoeak  more  exactly,  towards  one  with  the 
two  foci  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Living  Personality  of  Christ. 

DOCTRINE    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

I  have  no  time  for  more  than  a  very  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  changes  in  detail  which 
our  do.ctrinal  system  has  undergone.  I 
must  note  changes  because  the  present 
direction  of  theological  thought  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  the  light  of  its  j^ast  history  : 
The  first  doctrine  to  be  noticed  is  that  of 
inspiration  and  as  to  it  we  are  all  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  Alongside  of  an  apparently 
intense  appreciation  of  the  religious  emi- 
nence and  value  of  our  sacred  books,' 
there  runs  a  freedom,  not  to  say  licence, 
of  criticism  which  would  have  stamped 
a  man  infidel  a  cj^uarter  of  a  century  "+■ 
ago.  Whither  away,  then  ?  Many  things 
prognosticate  that  the  divine  relation 
to  them  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  con-, 
ceived  as  either  wholly  or  partially  direct, 
and  rather  as  that  of  a  S25iritual  dynamic  or 
biotic  to  the  complex  spiritual  nature  of 
their  writers,  differing  according  to  the  tem- 
perament, capabilities,  antecedents  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  men ;  but  not  at  all 
necessarily  raising  them  entirely  above 
human  limitations.  As  to  the  books,  speak- 
ing broadly,  they  will  resume  their  original 
position  of  literary  substitutes  for  the  living 
word  of  living  witnesses  ;  which,  whilst 
indispensably  necessary  and  perfectly 
adequate  to  their  j^urijose,  are  as  far  from 
claiming  to  be  absolutely  infallible — or,  as 
people  now  say,  inerrant  — as  were  the  men 
whom  they  represent.     Take  next 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    GOD, 

the  fundamental  significance  of  which  both 
in  the  intellectual  and  practical  life  of 
tlie  Church  needs  vigorously  emjAasiz- 
ing.  Instead  of  laying  stress  on  that 
which  distinguishes  God  from  the  crea- 
ture— as,  for  example,  on  His  infinitude. 
His  transcendence,  His  absolute  authority 
and    claims.  His    awful  holiness,  inflexible 
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I'ijijhteousness,  and  consiiming  aiigor — wo 
dwell  by  preference  on  their  essential 
affinities,  as  involved,  for  example,  in  the 
Divine  Fatherhood,  and  immanence  ;  in  His 
love  ami  yearning  for  man ;  and  in  the 
claims  which  inen  have  on  Him.  The  per- 
sonal Trinity  seems  to  have  been  ijractically 
dropjied  ;  and  wo  have  cither  fallen  back  on 
a  sort  of  Sabcllianism ;  or  into  the  unity  of 
Swedenborg'ianism ;  or  are  trjing  to  rest  in 
a  duality  of  Father  and  Son, — little  stress  is 
laid  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
oven  where  He  has  not  been  reduced  to  im- 
jjersonality  ;  and  His  work  has  been  nearly 
merged  in  that  of  Christ.  Scarcely  even  a 
passing  reference  is  now  made  to  the  themo 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  on  which  our 
fathers  used  to  touch  with  svich  awe.  The 
Divine  decrees  and  predestination  have  been 
exorcised;  election  has  been  metamorphosed; 
and  were  such  subjects  as  irresistible  grace, 
effectual  calling,  adoption,  and  perseverance 
to  be  seriously  expounded,  most  people 
would  either  wonder  what  was  meant,  or 
silently  mutter,  "  Rip  van  Winkle."  In 
deahng  with  man  our  starting-jjoint 
is  less  and  less  distinctly  the  Fall,  inherited 
dejjravity,  guilt,  and  moral  inability  ;  in- 
stead thereof  we  dwell  on  his  filial  relation 
to  God,  either  by  nature  or  in  Christ ;  on 
the  good  that  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
worst ;  on  his  weakness,  conflicts,  sorrows, 
misfortunes  ;  and  assert  either  his  freedom 
or  blamelessness  for  the  lack  thereof. 

Instead  of  the  hiinianity  of  Christ  being 
overshadowed  by  His  Divinity,  His  humanity 
under  cover  of  jDhrases  like  "  the  Divine 
Man,"  is  in  some  qviart-ers  supplanting  His 
Divinity.  The  relation  of  the  atonement  to 
God  is  cliiefly  one  of  revelation :  Christ 
pro^jitiates  man,  not  God.  To  sjjeak  of  the 
Atonement  as  limited,  or  of  saving  grace  as 
general  and  special,  would  strike  most  as  a 
sort  of  blasphemy.  Coming  to  the  ordo 
salutis,  conversion  has  been  well  nigh  con- 
verted into  decision  for  Christ ;  regeneration 
into  a  process  of  spiritual  culture ;  with 
regard  to  justification  by  faith,  that  arti- 
cuhis  stantis  et  cadentis  ecclesite,  we  are  em- 
phatically in  a  state  of  transition.  In  its 
forensic  form  it  is  almost  surrendered ;  some 
are  unwittingly  drifting  tov/ards  a  view 
that  smacks  moi-e  of  Rome  than  Geneva; 
and  insight  into  its  vital  importance,  when 
propei'ly  understood,  is  lamentably  rare. 

On  the  question  of  man's  future  destiny, 
we  are  in  the  main  divided  between  Univer- 
salism,  the  doctrine  of  life  in  Clu-ist,  the 
Larger  Hope,  and  various  phases  of  a  non- 
committal i>osition — the  sterner  views  com- 
monly held  a  generation  ago  seem  to  have 
well-nigh  disappeared.  Other  eschatological 
matters — even  heaven,  which  preachers  used 
to  delight  in  depicting — awaken  but  languid 
attention.  Such  are  the  prominent  features 
of  the  status  quo.  Those  of  ixs  who  remember 
the  "  Rivulet  "  and  "  Divine  Fatherhood  " 
controversies ;  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
views  of  F.  D.  Maui'ice  and  McLeod  Camp- 
bell i   the   outcry   about   German  theology 


and  the  New  Lights,  or  Morisonians ;  the 
professorial  difficulties  in  the  New  and  Lan- 
cashire Colleges ;  and  the  student  expul- 
sions in  London  and  Glasgow;  not  to  men- 
tion the  Leicester  Conference ;  and  com- 
pare the  heresy-fancier  of  to-day  with  the 
heresy-hunter  of  the  past,  will  scarcely 
hesitate  to  apply  the  word  revolution  to" 
the  change  that  has  come  about.  Few- 
things,  however,  are  more  significant  than 
the  fact  that  Tennyson's  lines,  the  quota- 
tion of  which  in  my  student  days  was 
almost  enough  to  stamj)  a  man  a  heretic — 

Our  little  systems  liave  their  day  ; 

They  h^ive  their  day,  and  cease  to  be  ; 

'i'hey  are  not  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they— 

now  form  part  of  a  hymn  in  the  "New 
Congregational  Hymnal." 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    CHANGE. 

III.  It  will  now  be  my  duty  to  try  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  the  theological 
movement  which  I  have  described,  wi'th  a 
view  to  forecasting  its  further  direction. 

1.  As  far  as  the  reaction  against  dogma, 
doctrine,  theological  system  is  concerned,  I 
see  in  it  the  beginning  of  the  end,  among 
ourselves,  of  a  struggle  with  one  of  the  most 
grievous  perversions  of  Christianity  that 
have  appeared  during  the  history  of  the 
Church,  namely,  the  transformation  of  the 
Gospel  into  a  body  of  truths  supernatm-ally 
revealed;  with  its  correlate  notion,  that 
salvation  hangs  on  the  holding  for  trvie  of 
certain  saving  doctrines.  This  is  the  error 
which  found  classical  expression  in  the  words 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  "  Whosoever  will 
be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith." 

Among  the  manifold  revolts  against  this 
conception— mostly  blind— that  have  arisen 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  none  was 
more  significant  than  that  of  Independency 
against  man-made  creeds.  Bi\t  it  was  not 
thorough  enough.  Our  fathers  also  talked 
about  saving  doctrines,  even  though  they  in  - 
sisted  on  their  being  such,  and  such  only  as 
are  clearly  contained  in,  or  deducible  from, 
the  Word  of  God.  A  mode  of  speech  deter- 
mined by  the  error  in  question  was  not 
very  long  ago  universal ;  it  still  lingers 
among  us.  I  refer  to  such  expressions  as' 
"  Saving  faith  is  the  belief  of  saving  truth." 
Now  at  last  the  logic  of  our  position  is 
asserting  itself,  and  though  I  am  not  at  aU  un- 
aware of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
I  welcome  the  battle  as  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest both  of  the  spiritual  life  and  of  theo- 
logical progress.  It  is  not  mere  truths  or 
doctrines,  not  even  if  they  were  o"uaranteed 
by  a  perpetual  Divine  miracler  that  can 
generate  and  nourish  Christian  life,  but  the 
personal  action  of  the  personal  God,  ren- 
dered possible  through  Christ's  work  and 
through  faith  in  Christ— faith  conditioned 
by  testimony,  proclamation,  preaching.  Nor 
will  theology  advance  unless  theologians, 
like  other  scientists,  constantly  go  back  to 
the  great  objective  realities  with  which  doc- 
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trines  and  theories  are  concerned.  Another 
reason,  too,  I  feel  impelled  to  add — namely, 
my  conviction  that  the  error  under  consider- 
ation is  the  chief  siipport  of  the  ecclosias- 
ticism,  sacramentarianism,  and  priestism 
which  more  than  anything  else  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

HOPEFUL    SIGXS. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  stress  which  is  at 
last  beginning  to  be  laid  on  the  distinction 
between  fact  and  doctrine,  of  the  increasing 
effort  to  get  face  to  face  with  historical 
actualities,  whatever  their  nature ;  of  the 
marked  revival  of  Biblical  studies  ;  of  the 
place  that  is  being  assigned  to  Christian 
experience  in  tlie  genesis  of  Divine  know- 
ledge ;  and  of  the  growth  in  our  land  of  in- 
terest in  philosoi)hy,  I  look  forward  to  a  day 
Avhen  under  the  inspiration  of  insight  into 
the  true  functions  of  theology — namely,  first 
to  siipply  the  believer  with  a  reason  for  the 
faith  he  ali-eady  possesses,  and  thus  to  add 
to  its  capability  of  bearing  strain  and  wit- 
ness ;  then  of  helping  to  guide  non-believers 
to  Christ ;  further,  of  giving  doubters  a 
reason  for  believing,  a  very  different  thing 
from  giving  Christ  a  reason  for  receiving 
non-behevers  and  doubters  ;  and,  finally,  of 
filling  up  an  other^Wse  vacant  and  fatal  gap 
in  the  circle  of  the  sciences — the  prevailing 
indifference  Avill  give  place  to  hearty,  intelli- 
gent, and  active  interest. 

In  one  quarter,  however,  I  fear  a  spirit  is 
working  which  may  prove  a  drag  on  our 
progress,  that  is — siirprised  though  some 
may  be  to  hear  it — in  those  who  claim  that 
occupants  of  the  pulpit  shall  have  full 
V  right  to  set  forth  whatever  seems  true  to 
them  up  to  date.  All  unwittingly  these 
Melchizedeks  are  falling  back,  as  to  this 
particular  matter,  into  the  error  that  what 
saves  men  is  truths  about  religion  or  Clu-is- 
tianity  or  God;  the  only  difference  between 
them,  and  those  whom  they  count  anti- 
quated, being,  that  the  truths  these  latter 
taught  were  believed  to  have  been  super- 
naturally  revealed  and  as  such  to  possess 
authority  ;  whereas  the  truths  set  forth  by 
the  former  are  those  which  each  man  has 
to  discover  for  himself;  and  are  taught, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Avithout  authority.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
become  general,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  re- 
lapse, for  the  more  independent  into  agnos- 
ticism ;  for  the  weaker  sort  towards  Eornan- 
ism.  So,  at  all  events,  I  read  the  lesson  of 
history. 

TREND    OF    THE    3IOVE3ri:NT. 

2.  With  a  few  remarks  anent  the  meaning 
and  trend  of  the  changes  in  tlie  substance 
of  o\Tr  theology,  I  v.ill  close. 

One  of  the  impelling  motives  of  Pro- 
testant religious  thoxight  generally,  and  of 
Congregational  thinking  in  particular,  has 
been  the  need  of  eliminating  incongruous 
elements  from  the  traditional  theology  and 
of  developing  it  into  self-consistency.  The 
licformation,   be   it   remembered,   was  pri- 


marily a  religious,  not  an  inteUeetual,  move- 
ment ;  and  as  the  evils  which  caused  it  did 
not  flow  directly  from  the  current  theology,, 
any  modifications  made  in  that  theology 
affected  chiefly  the  soteriological  section; 
or,  rather,  that  devoted  to  the  ordo  salutis. 
But  the  traditional  theology  was  far  fronx 
being  thoroughly  Christian" or  Biblical.  It 
was  rather  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image ; 
or,  to  use  Tertullian's  words,  "'  A  mottled 
mixture  of  Stoic,  Platonic  and  dialectic  com- 
position." The  doctrine  of  God.  in  particular, 
was  more  Neo-Platonic  than  Christian.  Now, 
to  cut  a  long  and  deeply-  interesting  story- 
short,  what  we — not  by  any  means  we  alone, 
of  course — in  our  practical,  rule-of-thumb- 
way  have  been  trying  to  do  is,  in  a  word,  to- 
reduce  the  system  of  thought  which  we  in- 
herited, or  which  inherited  us.  to  more 
complete  conformity  with  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  early  Church, 
and  of  the  first  Eeformers.  I  cannot  pre- 
tend, indeed,  to  think  that  we  have  di-oi^ped 
or  altered  only  what  was  non-Christian  ;  or 
that  all  we  have  retained  is  purely  Chris- 
tian ;  but  still  the  main  drift  of  our  theo- 
logical thought  may  at  this  moment  claim 
to  be  more 

HOMOGENEOUSLY   EVANGELICAL 

than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  ther 
oiitlook  is  not  without  its  disqixieting  fea- 
tures—some are  very  disquieting.  Besides 
those  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the 
following  ar3  worthy  of  note:— A  certain 
hankering  after  originality  or  novelty,  which 
is  sometimes  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
mares'  nests  or  the  revival  of  ideas  that  - 
have  proved  themselves  unsoimd ;  in  con- 
trast thereto,  a  wondei-ful  sxibmissiveness 
to  the  behests  of  critical  and  scientific 
authorities,  inside  and  outside  the  churches ; 
an  inclination,  on  the  one  hand,  so  to 
naturalise  the  supernatural,  in  the  history 
of  Israel,  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  origm 
of  our  Scriptures,  and  in  the  rise  and  jjro- 
gress  of  Christian  life  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  supernaturalise  the  natural  in  the- 
ethnic  religions,  as  to  bring  both  under 
the  evolutionary  law  according  to  which 
God  is  supposed  to  be  realising  the  cosmic 
idea ;  the  advocacy  of  a  comprehension  as 
regards  membership,  worship,  and  doctrine 
which  will  scarcely  leave  any  one  outside 
except  the  orthodox ;  a  disposition  to  reduce- 
prayer  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  gj'mnastic  or 
massage  ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  tendency  to 
co-ordinate  in  the  work  of  regenerating- 
society,  all  sorts  of  cultural  agencies,  with 
the  "  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,"  rooted  more  or  less  in  the 
conscious  conversion  of  Christianity,  from 
a  real  spiritual  dynamic,  into  a  moral  and 
religious  regulative. 

Should  this  spirit  gather  force  and  be- 
come dominant,  there  will  not  long  be  much 
theological  thought  to  describe,  and  what 
there  is  will  hinder,  weaken,  and  \inder- 
mine,  instead  of  promoting,  invigorating, 
and  establishing  faith. 
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For  myself,  however,  I  believe  that  the 
gi-eat  body  of  Congregationalists  do  and 
will  contiiuie  to  hold  fast  by  the  central 
realities  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  that  in  due  course  we  shall 
take  onr  full  share  in  the  development  of  a 
theological  science  which  Avill  be  accepted 
as  the  corner-stone  of  a  true  philosophy  of 
the  woiid. 


PROFESSOR    LEWIS    F.    STEARNS,     D.D. 

Dr.  Steakns  read  a  paper  on 

The  Present  Dibectioit  of  Theological 
Thought  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  of   the  United  States. 

To  understand  the  present  tendencies  of 
theology  among  our  American  Congrega- 
tionalists,  we  must  look  backward.  Our 
history  has  been  marked  by  one  great  theo- 
logical epoch,  which  began  with  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  lasted,  with  inconsiderable 
intermissions,  until  past  the  middle  of  our 
own  century.  It  was  a  period  of  intense 
theological  activity  and  earnestness.  The 
New  England  theology,  born  as  it  was  in 
the  "  Great  Awakening,"  and  nourished  by 
a  remarkable  series  of  revivals,  was  practical 
in  its  aims  and  full  of  fire,  of  energy,  of 
aggressive  power. 

the  past  an  untheological  stage. 

The  time,  however,  came  when  the  reli- 
gious life  ebbed,  and  the  power  of  the  New 
England  theology  declined.  From  the  first 
it  had  its  defects.  The  philosophical  element 
in  it  had  overshadowed  the  Scriptural  and 
spiritual  elements.  It  had  been  too  exclu- 
sively concnrned  with  the  questions  of 
scholastic  Calvinism.  The  controversies 
to  which  it  gave  rise  had  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  theologians  away  from  the 
essential  and  central  facts  of  Christianity. 
The  preaching  had  grown  abstract,  dry,  and 
powerless,  and  the  people  had  become  tired 
of  it.  In  the  reaction  all  theology  fell  into 
disrepute. 

Other  causes  tended  in  the  same  direcbion. 
New  problems  of  Church  work  came  to  the 
front.  The  Press  outbid  the  puljiit  in  popu- 
larity. The  great  anti-Christian  movement, 
which  has  been  manifest  throughout  the 
whole  domain  of  modern  life  and  thought, 
made  itself  felt  among  us.  The  j^hilosophy 
and  criticism  of  Germany,  the  new  religious 
problems  opened  up  by  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, the  agnostic  philosophy,  turned  our 
thoughts  from  the  niceties  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  to  the  defence  of  the  foundations  of 
religion  itself. 

Just  when  the  change  came  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  But  the  new  state  of  things 
became  distinctly  apparent  after  our  Civil 
War.  Since  then  we  have  been  passing 
through  an  untheological  stage  ia  our 
history. 


DOCTRINE    HAS    BEEN    UNDERVALUED. 

Onr  preaching  has  been  practical  rather 
than  theoretical,  ethical  rather  than 
theological.  In  the  sphere  of  religious 
thought  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
great  theistic  and  apologetical  questions 
which  underlie  Christianity  rather  than, 
with  the  problems  of  Christian  theology. 
It  has  seemed  like  fiddling  while  Rome  was 
burning  to  discuss  the  moot  points  of  the 
Christian  system  while  the  agnostic  wa& 
triumphantly  declaring  that  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  have 
been  overthrown,  and  the  pantheist  was 
claiming  to  have  proved  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  that  revelation  and  miracle  have 
no  reality,  except  in  the  sense  that  makes 
all  thought  a  revelation,  and  every  common 
flower  that  blows  a  miracle. 

THE    PRESENT    THEOLOGICAL    RENASCENCE. 

But  now,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  beeiL 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the 
time  of  our  theological  eclipse  is  drawing 
towards  its  close.  The  reaction  against 
theology  seems  about  to  have  lost  its  force. 
We  have  begun  to  see  that  our  new  conditions 
require  not  the  abolition  of  theology,  but 
its  reconstruction.  Our  people,  who  grew  so 
weary  tf  a  lifeless  preaching  of  doctrine, 
are  crying  out  for  a  true  and  living 
preaching  of  doctrine. 

Moreover,  the  great  philosophical  and 
apologetical  que  stions  have  been,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  settled.  We  no  longer  fear 
that  the  foundations  will  crumble  beneath 
our  feet.  We  have  seen  the  scientific  theory 
of  evolution  turned  from  an  enemy  to  a 
friend  of  religion.  We  have  matched  the 
agnostic  and  pantheistic  philosophies  by  a 
theistic  philosophy  which  is  far  better.  We 
are  readjusting  our  Christian  evidences, 
not  abandoning  Paley  and  Butler,  but 
supplementing  them,  giving  especial  promi- 
nence to  the  great  central  evidence  from 
the  believer's  personal  experience  of  Christ's 
redemption. 

REVIVED    INTEREST    IN    THEOLOGY. 

So  we  are  once  more  taking  possession  of 
our  theological  inheritance.  There  is  a 
revival  of  interest  in  the  themes  of  Christian 
divinity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new- 
theological  movement  has  begun.  Already 
we  have  advanced  far  enough  to  be  able  to 
jurlge  something  of  its  nature. 

This  much  of  explanation  has  been  needful 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  proper  subject  of 
this  paper,  the  present  direction  of  theologi- 
cal thought  among  our  American  churches. 
To  this  I  now  apply  myself.  If  much  of  what 
I  say  relates  also  to  the  larger  movement 
in  religious  thought  going  on  all  over  the 
Protestant  world,  it  will  not  be  strange. 
Still,  our  movement  has  its  own  distinctive 
features,  and  the  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented from  our  point  of  view.  If  also  my 
own  pergonal  equation  must  be  taken  into 
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account,  yet  I  trust   ruy  purpose   to   be  an 
honest  chronicler  will  be  recognized. 

CONTINUITY    MAINTAINED. 

The  determining  factors  in  our  present 
thought  are  not  new.  They  are  the  principles 
that  belong  to  us  as  Protestant  Christians 
and  as  American  Congregationalists. 

The  substance  of  our  theology  is  to  be 
found  now,  as  always,  in  the  great  unchang- 
iog  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity  accepted 
in  every  age  of  the  church.  They  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  our  Congregational  Creed 
of  1883,  which,  although  somewhat  criticised 
by  our  conservative  men  as  not  sufficiently 
precise  on  two  or  three  points  of  doctrine, 
has  never  been  complained  of  by  the  other 
side,  and  so  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
expressing  our  minimum  of  belief. 

ADAPTATION    TO    CHANGED    CONDITIONS. 

We  are  also  true  to  what  is  best  in  our 
American  Congregational  traditions.  We  do 
not  repudiate  the  New  England  theology, 
our  glory  in  the  past,  but  are  trying  to  adapt 
it  to  the  changed  conditions  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  There  are,  of  course,  individuals 
who  would  ruthlessly  break  our  continuity 
with  the  past.  But  the  great  body  of  us  have 
DO  desire  to  adopt  alien  forms  of  thought. 
"We  have  our  strong  centripetal  tendencie?, 
which  balance  our  centrifugal  forces.  We 
do  not  wish  to  forget  that  we  are  the  theologi- 
cal descendants  of  Robinfon,  Cotton,  the 
Mathers,  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Smalley,Dwight, 
Emmons,  Griffin,  Taylor,  or,  to  come  down 
to  later  times,  of  Edwards  A.  Park  and  Henry 
B.  Smith.  So,  if  we  speak  of  a  "  new 
theology,"  we  mean  that  it  is  new  only  as 
the  living  body  is  new  at  each  fi-esh  stage  in 
its  growth,  conserving  and  fulfilling  the  one 
type  that  runs  through  all  its  changes,  and 
that  is  neither  old  nor  new. 

Thus  united  to  the  Christian  and  our 
own  denomina4onal  past,  we  are  moving 
forward,  as  God  gives  us  strength  and 
wisdom,  trying  to  work  out  a  theology 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  stirring,  restless 
age  in  which  we  live.  Let  us  look  now  more 
closely  at  some  of  our  present  tendencies. 

We  mark,  first,  a  movement  towards 

A    MOEE    SPIRITUAL    CONCEPTION    OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  apart  of  our  birthright  as  Congregational- 
ists to  emphasize  the  reality  and  present 
power  of  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  the 
reigning  Christ,  the  constant  redemptive 
activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  invisible  yet 
all-powerful  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  our 
theology  these  facts  have  not  been  as  clearly 
recognized  as  they  should  have  been.  We 
have  been  too  prone  to  regard  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  abstract  truths  and  of  remote 
historical  facts.  Notions  and  propositions 
have  been  more  to  us  than  the  great  spiritual 
realities  for  which  they  stand  ;  the  sacred 
events  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  more 
than  the  redemptive  facts  of  to-day. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  give  the  spiritual 


element  in  Christianity  its  due  place. 
We  do  not  ignore  the  Divine  truths  and 
sacred  history  which  constitute  the  revela- 
tion once  for  all  given  to  mankind.  To  do 
this  would  be  to  cut  the  foundations  away 
from  under  Christianity.  But  we  see  as 
never  before  that  Christianity  is  far  more 
than  a  revelation  :  that  it  is  a  great  system 
of  redemptive  agi-ncies,  at  work  here  and 
now,  by  which  God  is  building  up  His  king- 
dom in  the  world. 

We  are  coming  to  understand  that  it  is 
this  recognition  of  the  invincible  reality  of 
spiritual  Christianity  which  is  going  to  give 
our  theology  its  great  power  in  the  future. 
This  is  the  ground  of  our  own  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  system. 
Criticism  may  assail  the  historical  facts  ol: 
revelation.  Rationalism  may  urge  objec- 
tions to  its  doctrines.  But  the  surf  on  our 
coast  of  Maine  might  as  easily  overthrow 
the  granite  cliffs  against  which  it  breaks  as 
criticism  and  rationalism  disturb  the  Chris- 
tian realities  which  stand  firm  in  the 
experience  of  the  individual  believer  and 
the  Church.  And  so  in  dealing  with  those 
outside.  Our  age  is  intensely  realistic.  It 
demands  facts.  It  bases  its  philosophy,  its 
science,  its  practice  upon  experience.  If 
we  can  show  it  that  there  are  spiritual  facts 
just  as  real  as  the  facts  of  the  natural  world 
and  spiritual  experience  as  certain  as  phy- 
sical experience,  we  gain  enormous  power 
over  it.  Our  theologians  in  their  teaching 
and  our  ministers  in  their  preaching  are 
more  and  more  recognizing  this  secret  of  our 
power.  Another  sign  of  the  time?,  indi- 
cative of  the  direction  of  theological  thought 
in  our  churches,  is  the 

RENEWED    STUDY   OF    THE    BIBLE. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the 
theological  interregnum  through  which  we 
have  passed  has  been  the  fact  that  our 
ministers  and  Christian  peojile  have  been 
going  back  to  the  sacred  volume  in  a  spirit 
of  earnest  and  prayerful  seeking  after  Divine 
truth.  Never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
more  thorough,  intelligent,  and  devout  in- 
vestigation of  the  Scripture.  Here  also  we 
are  faithful  to  our  priaciples  as  Congrega- 
tionalists. We  bate  no  jot  of  loyalty  to  the 
Bible.  It  is  to  us,  no  less  than  to  our  fathers, 
theinspired  record  of  revelation,  the  all-suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice.the  great  means 
of  grace  by  which  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  spiritual  realities  of  God's 
kingdom,and  by  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  maintained  and  edified.  We  draw  our 
theology  from  it.  We  look  to  it  to  correct 
the  one-sidedness  and  error  of  our  imperfect 
Christian  experience.  The  thec'ogical 
thought  of  our  times  aims  to  return  to 
Bible,  and  to  draw  fresh  draughts  from 
fountain  of  life  and  truth. 

We  do  not,  however,  regard  the  Bible 
precisely  as  our  ancestors  did.  We  distin- 
guish the  revelation  from  its  record.  We 
recognize  the  diversity  of  the  books  that 
compose  it,  and  the  progress  of  the   revela- 
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tion  they  describe.  We  discriminate  be- 
tween its  different  types  of  doctrine.  The 
old  piecemeal  method  of  dealing  with  it, 
which  recjarded  each  verse  as  complete  in 
itself,  without  reference  to  the  context  or 
the  book  in  which  it  is  found,  has  fallen  into 
well-merited  desuetude. 

DEALING    FAIRLY    WITH  FACTS. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  fairly  and  fully 
■with  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern 
Biblical  criticism. 

I  think  there  are  few  among  us 
disposed  to  ignore  these  facts,  as  there 
are  few  who  would  construe  them  in 
the  interests  of  unbelief.  To  the  great  body 
of  our  thinking  men  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  the  Bible  is  inspired — that  all 
believe  ;  but  how  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
shall  be  stated  so  as  to  express  the  whole 
truth.  And  we  are  coming  more  clearly  to 
understand  the  great  purpose  of  the  Bible — 
namely,  to  bring  the  Church  and  the  indivi- 
dual in  all  ages  into  vital  contact  with  the 
historical  facts,  the  Divine  truth,  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  Christianity ;  and  so  to 
discern  what  is  essential  and  what  non- 
essential for  the  attainment  of  that  purpose. 
We  are  most  of  us  ready  to  admit  that  false 
standards  have  been  set  up,  that  an  infalli- 
bility in  non-essentials  has  been  demanded 
which  the  Bible  never  claims,  and  which,  if 
it  existed,  wuuld  render  it  less  fitted  for  its 
end.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  may 
grant  that  the  sacred  writers  were  not 
scientific  historians,  not  philosophers  or  men 
of  science,  not  experts  in  the  methods  of 
scientific  exegesis  or  of  literary  criticism,  and 
yet  may  rest  firm  in  our  conviction  that  they 
were  so  dir^c  ed  by  the  supernatural  in- 
fluence of  God's  Spirit  as  to  give  us  the 
perfect  rule  of  faith  and  life.  A  more 
serious  problem  confronts  us  in  the  facts  and 
theories  of 

THE    HIGHER    CRITICISM. 

But  here  also  we  are  trying  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  facts.  There  is  no  one  of  our  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  America  more 
earnestly  seeking  for  light  on  this  important 
range  of  subjects  than  our  own.  We  do  not 
want  to  settle  the  questions  thus  presented 
by  prejudice  or  clamour,  or  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  by  patient,  scholarly,  reverent 
investigation.  That  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  our  Divine  Lord  appealed  in  all  His 
teachings,  will  ever  be  shown  to  be  anything 
but  a  supernatural  and  inspired  Book,  we  do 
not  believe.  But  we  are  sure  we  are  acting 
in  His  spirit  when  we  give  a  candid  hearing  to 
those  who  claim  that  our  old  theories  of  the 
modes  and  times  of  its  composition  were  mis- 
taken. Some  of  our  ablest  scholars  have 
accepted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  new 
views.  But  our  ministers  and  intelligent 
laymen,  who  form  the  jury  that  must  ulti- 
mately decide  the  case,  are  more  cautious, 
hesitating  to  give  their  verdict  in  a  matter  of 
such  great  importance  till  they  are  sure  that 
all  the  facts  are  before  them. 


And  while  we  wait  for  the  result  we  rest 
more  strongly  than  ever  upon  the  proof  of 
the  divinity  and  truth  of  the  Bible  furnished 
by  the  experience  of  its  redemptive  power,  the 
oldtestimonium  SpiritusSanctiintern\im,  which 
is  ours  by  virtue  of  our  Protestant  descent. 

BEGAL    CENTRALITT    OF    CHRIST. 

Again,  we  are  coming  more  distinctly  to 
recognize  the  central  place  of  the  living 
Christ  in  our  theological  thought.  It  o-oed 
without  saying  that  He  is  supreme  in  the 
Christian  life,  Our  early  Congregationalism 
went  beyond  all  other  systems  in  asserting 
Hissupremacy  in  the  rule  of  His  people  and 
the  world.  But  in  our  preaching  and  our 
theology  other  elements  of  Christianity  have 
too  often  usurped  His  place,  or  a  doctrine 
about  Him  has  been  substituted  for  the  Christ 
Himself,  or  His  prophetical  and  priestly 
offices  have  overshadowed  His  kingly. 

We  are,  however,  becoming  more  sensible 
of  the  fact  that  as  the  power  of  Christian- 
ity is  concentrated  in  the  living  Christ,  our 
King,  our  Eedeemer :  so  He  is  to  be  the 
great  theme  of  our  preaching,  the  central 
and  organizing  fact  of  our  theology. 
We  teach  no  new  doctrines  respecting 
Him.  Our  great  Unitarian  controversy 
settled  once  for  all  the  question  of  our 
orthodoxy.  The  modern  pantheism,  which 
preserves  the  Christian  phraseology  but 
really  deprives  it  of  meaning,  has  little,  if 
any,  currency  among  us.  The  Christian 
positivism  which  reduces  Christ's  divinity  to 
His  moral  solidarity  with  God  has  not  met 
with  favour.  We  have  received  helpful 
impulses  from  modern  German  speculations 
respecting  the  Incarnation,  the  kenosis,  and 
the  need  of  Christ's  perfecting  work  apart 
from  the  fact  of  sin.  But  we  are  less  disposed 
than  of  old  to  speculate  upon  these  high 
subjects,  more  willing  to  admit  the  mystery. 
It  is  the  Christ  Himself,  in  all  His  living, 
saving  power,  upon  whom  our  thought  is 
concentrated,  whom  we  strive  to  hold  up  to 
men,  and  in  whom  we  find  the  key  to  all 
the  problems  of  religious  thought. 

"CHRISTOLOGIZING  "    OUR    DOCTRINES. 

The  way  is  thus  being  opened  for  a  larger 
and  richer  conception  of  God. 

The  old  theology,  in  dealing  with 
this  subject,  looked  too  much  to  philo- 
sophy, too  little  to  Christianity.  But 
we  are  trying  to  "  Christologize "  our 
doctrine  of  God,  to  set  Him  forth  as 
He  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  often  said  among  us  that  we  are  comino- 
to  a  more  ethical  conception  of  God.  This 
is  true.  But  it  is  more  ethical  because  it 
is  more  Christian,  because  it  is  not  of  the 
God  of  Nature,  but  of  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  said  that  we 
have  corrected  the  old  view  of  God,  which 
emphasized  His  transcendence  at  the 
expense  of  His  immanence,  by  giving  due 
place  to  the  latter  element.  This  is  likewise 
true.  But  we  have  not  learned  the  lesson 
from   pantheism,    as     some    would    claim. 
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T:tut  from  our  fuller  and  truer  conception  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  unchristologized 
T^iew  of  God  that  unduly  emphasizes  His 
transcendence.  It  is  the  view  of  God 
through  Christ  the  Mediator  which  gives 
the  other  element  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  in  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  God  comes  near  to  us  and 
dwells  in  us,  and  it  is  through  this  wonder- 
ful fact  that  we  learn  the  reality  of  God's 
indwelling  in  man  and  nature  apart  from 
redemption.  And  thus  also  the  way  is 
opened  for  a  far  deeper  and  truer  under- 
standing of  the  great  Christian  truth  of  the 
Trinity. 

As  we  are  learning  to  Christologize  the 
doctrine  of  God,  so  we  are  learning  to  do  the 
same  by  the  doctrines  of  the  eternal  plan,  of 
creation,  and  of  providence — especially  the 
doctrine  of  the  plan.  Once,  like  Milton's 
fallen  angels,  our  New  England  theologians 

"  Reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,    free  will,  foreknowledge   abso- 
lute. 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

Tired  out  by  the  vain  effort  we  have  come  to 
Christ,  and  seek  in  Him  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  decrees  and  election,  sovereignty 
and  free-will.  If  it  be  Calvinistic  to  place 
God  above  man,  to  believe  that  the  destiny 
of  the  universe  is  in  His  hands,  to  hold  that 
sin  exists  by  His  permissive  decree  and  not 
in  His  despite,  to  maintain  that  in  the  initi- 
ation and  progress  of  the  Christian  life  all 
is  of  grace,  then,  I  suppose,  the  greater 
number  of  us  are  Caivinists.  But  our  con- 
troversies on  the  philosophical  aspects  of 
these  subjects  are  over,  and  differing 
opinions  respecting  them  do  not  separate 
brethren  or  furnish  tests  of  fellowship. 
In  similar  language  we  may  speak  of 

OUR   DOCTRINE    OF   SIN. 

We  are  trying  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  its 
relation  to  Christ  and  His  redemption. 
We  are  thus  kept  from  yielding  to  the 
temjitation,  so  strongly  pressed  upon  us 
by  tbe  prevalent  popular  philosophies, 
to  make  light  of  sin.  The  Puritan  con- 
science is  not  dulled,  but  quickened  by  our 
present  theological  tendencies.  But  the 
scholastic  questions  respecting  sin  once 
ujjpermost  in  our  discussions  have  lost  their 
old  importance.  Immediate  and  mediate 
imputation,  original  sin,  the  moral  status  of 
newborn  infants  are  not  the  subjects  which 
occupy  our  thought,  but  the  awful  fact  of 
sin  itself.  To  bring  to  bear  Christ's  redemp- 
tion to  overcome  it — this  is  what  seems  to  us 
most  important ;  and  the  theology  that  will 
do  this  best  seems  to  us  the  best  theology, 
even  though  it  may  not  solve  every  theo- 
retical problem  respecting  the  nature  of 
sin. 

Christ's  social  redemption. 

We  maintain  no  less  strongly  than  of  old 
the  absolute  necessity  of  this  redemption  as 


supernatural  and  divine.  We  are  learning 
that  it  can  be  made  effectual  not  only  to  save 
the  individual,  but  to  renovate  society.  Our 
ministers  are  giving  themselves  eagerly  to 

THE    STUDY    OF   SOCIOLOGY 

that  they  may  apply  the  Christian  solu- 
tion to  its  problems.  In  our  doctrine  of 
redempti  n,  while  we  are  exalting  the 
kingly  ofBce  of  Christ,  it  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  His  other  offices.  We  hold 
as  firmly  as  ever  to  His  atoning  work.  The 
change  with  respect  to  it  is  not  in  the  way 
of  a  weakening  grasp  upon  the  fact,  but  of 
an  increasing  willingness  to  admit  the  im- 
perfections of  the  theories  by  which  we 
strive  to  account  for  the  fact.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  us  that  the  Atonement  is 
too  large  to  be  held  in  the  mould  of  any 
single  theory.  Yet  I  think  that  most  of  us 
give  it  a  Godward  as  well  as  a  manward 
efficacy.  One  of  the  brightest  jewels  in 
our  Congregational  crown  is  the  memory  of 
Horace  Bushnell ;  but  our  best  thought 
would  not  admit,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
that  this  brilliant  and  spiritual  theologian 
said  tbe  last  word  on  this  high  theme. 
What  is  called  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement — namely,  that  Christ's  death 
was  in  some  true  sense  the  objective  ground 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin — still  commends 
itself  to  the  larger  number  of  our  Christian 
people. 

PROBLEMS    OF    THE    FUTURE    LIFE. 

The  whole  drift  of  modern  thought,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  movement  I  have  tried 
to  desciibe,  have   been    concentrated  upon 

THE  PROBLEMS  OP  ESCHATOLOGT. 

The  conflict  of  soul  upon  these  sub- 
jects through  which  we  have  passed 
has  been  no  less  intense,  because  we 
have  known  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
us.  The  old  Calvinism,  which  our  fathers 
loyally  accepted,  left  a  part  of  mankind 
wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tive grace.  Whea  the  New  England  theology 
broke  the  iron  rinfr  of  this  consistent  and 
logical  system  by  the  adoption  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  universal  atonement,  it  was 
inevitable  that  new  questions  should  arise. 

During  the  last  decade  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, as  the  world  pretty  well  knows,  the 
relation  of  the  heathen  to  God's  grace  in 
Clirist.  The  old  view,  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  century,  and  had  many 
advocates  until  quite  recent  times,  doomed 
the  heathen  as  a  mass  to  perdition.  This 
severe  doctrine  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned. Our  discussions  have  not  been  upon 
this  point,  but  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
manner  and  grounds  of  the  salvation  of 
those  heathen  who  are  saved.  The  common 
view  has  been  that  their  imperfect  faith, 
based  upon  their  natural  knowledge  of  God 
and  such  elements  of  truth  as  are  to  be 
found  in  their  corrupt  religions,  is  reckoned 
to  them  for  righteousness  for  the  sake  of 
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Christ,  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
and  that  so  their  eternal  destiny  is  settled 
on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  this  life. 
The  able  and  devoted  teachers  in  our  beloved 
mother  theological  seminary  at  Andover 
have  urged  the  other  view,  common  in 
Germany,  that  an  opportunity  is  granted 
the  heathen  in  the  other  life,  between  death 
and  the  judgment,  to  hear  the  Gospel  and 
accept  or  reject  Christ.  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  our  controversy. 
So  far  as  it  has  involved  unchristian  bitter- 
ness, we  are  ashamed  of  i*'.  We  are  hard- 
fighters  on  o\xr  side  of  the  water,  and  both 
parties  have  dealt  heavy  blows.  The  result 
cf  the  discussion  has  been  to  emphasize  the 
silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject. 
The  majority  still  hold  the  older  view, 
because  it  seems  to  us  more  in  accord  with 
the  general  drift  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
principles  of  our  New  England  theology. 
But  there  is  an  increasing  willingness  to 
admit  that  our  speculations  cannot  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  God's  redemptive  grace, 
and  that  a  point  of  this  sort  can  never 
permanently  be  made  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 
The  much  more  difBcult  question  of 

FUTURE    PUNISHMENT 

has  not  been  the  subject  of  important 
controversy  among  us.  But  it  has  pro- 
foundly affected  us.  Our  deeper  concep- 
tion of  Christianity,  our  enlarged  view  of 
the  infinite  love  and  mercy  of  God,  our 
stronger  realization  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
redemption,  have  vinited  to  give  this  subject 
a  peculiar  painfulness  and  solemnity.  It  has 
pressed  not  only  upon  our  theologians,  but 
upon  all  our  thoughtful  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  many 
of  our  most  promising  students  of  divinity. 
Some  among  us  find  relief  in  the  theories  of 
the  "larger  hope"  and  '"'conditional 
immortality."  If  the  greater  number  continue 
to  hold  in  substance  the  immemorial  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  because 
we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  the  words 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  fairly  inter- 
preted, sanction  any  other  view.  It  is  with 
'lis  a  matter  of  loyalty  to  our  Master,  whose 
word  is  our  final  authority.  Our  difficulties 
and  perplexities  we  cast  on  Him,  and  leave 
Him  to  show  us  at  the  Last  Day  how 
this  awful  fact  is  consonant  with  love  and 
justice. 

Such  is  the  present  direction  of  theological 
thought  among  us,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  it,  and,  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
me,  to  describe  it.  The  outlook  is  one  of 
hopefulness.  Our  faces  are  toward  the  light. 
As  we  are  striving  for  more  of  the  power  of 
Christ  in  our  life,  so  we  are  striving  for 
more  of  the  truth  of  Christ  in  our  Christian 
thought.  And  we  believe  that  we  shall 
attain  it  steadily  as  the  years  advance,  till 
we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  uatoajDer- 
feet  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ. 


REV.    EVAN    JENKINS. 
Rev.  E.  Jenkins  read  a  paper  on 

The  Present  Direction  of  Theological 
Thought  in  the  Congregational 
Churches. 

Things  theological  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  and  it  is  never  easy  to  find  out 
what  they  really  are,  especially  their  ten- 
dencies. Tendencies  are  of  an  atmospheric 
nature ;  they  are  vague  and  intangible,  and 
for  a  time  their  influence  is  silent  and  unf elt. 
Our  thoughts  change,  but  we  are  not  always 
conscious  of  the  change,  and  even  when  we 
are  we  seldom  apprehend  its  significance 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  This  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  I  have  to 
contend. 

THE    situation  IN    WALES    TO-DAY. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  only  difficulty. 
Wales  occupies  a  peculiar  position — -a  i^osi- 
tion  not  easily  understood.  Some  features 
of  the  situation  are  obvious  enough.  The 
traditional  and  popular  theology  is  as 
clearly  defined  as  our  native  hills.  Many 
things  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  ;  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  great  social  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal changes  which  may  involve  a  coi'respond- 
ing  change  in  our  ivligious  beliefs.  With 
the  spread  of  the  English  language  the 
people  ar^^  becoming  increasingly  acquainted 
^v■ith  English  thought  in  all  its  phases,  and 
in  the  near  future  the  Intermediate  Schools 
and  the  Universitf  Colleges  will  create  new 
and  strange  conditions,  and  compel  the 
churches  to  face  problems  which,  until  now, 
they  have  neglected,  and  with  some  measure 
of  safety  and  comfort.  The  Welsh  j)eople 
are  no  longer  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  aud  the  j^rotection  which  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed— whether  for  better  or  for 
worse — will  very  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  city  walls  are  crumbling  away. 
These  signs  of  the  times  he  who  runs  may 
read.  The  present  direction  of  theological 
thought  is  quite  another  matter,  and  by  no 
means  an  open  secret.  Hitherto  Wales  has 
been  insulated  by  the  Welsh  laugviage,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is 
being  inundated  by  the  surging  sea  of 
modern  thought.  Indeed,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  little  attention  is  given — by 
far  too  little — to  scientific  theology.  The 
burning  questions  of  the  day,  the  questions 
that  kindle  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
call  forth  the  supreme  energy  of  the  people, 
are  social  and  political  reforms.  Our  reli- 
gious leaders,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file, 
are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  Wales's 
peculiar  ecclesiastical  position  to  descend 
into  the  arena  of  political  controversy  and 
strife  — a  form  of  service  in  no  sense  condu- 
cive to  profound  theological  study.  The 
natural  development  of  our  intellectual  and 
religious  life  is  cruelly  disturbed  by  circum- 
stances for  which  we  are  only  partly  respon- 
sible.    We  have  to  resist  the  intrigues   and 
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unrighteous  encroachments  of  a  proselytizing 
and  persecuting  Church — a  Church  "which, 
until  recently,  never  dreamt  that  the  Welsh 
people  had  souls  to  be  saved,  and  which 
even  now  appears  to  care  more  for  heads 
than  for  souls.  All  the  resources  of  a  rich 
and  privileged  community  are  being  van- 
sparingly  used  against  us.  The  position  is 
trying  and  highly  dangerous,  our  own  sj)iri- 
tual  life  is  imperilled,  and  attention  is 
diverted  from  matters  which  are  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  an  unnational 
Church.  Such  is  the  general  situation  in 
"Wales  to-day — a  situation  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  give  much  time  and  thought 
to  theology  in  its  later  developments.  There 
may  be  strong  under-currents  of  new 
thought,  or  a  multitude  of  latent  tendencies  ; 

^  but  a^Dparently  there  is  no  pronounced  and 
widesjjread  theological  movement. 

Of  the  English  chiirches  in  Wales  it  is 
not  necessary  that  I  should  say  much,  being 
so  much  like  their  sister  churches  in  Eng- 
land. Their  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy — if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  words — are  the 
same.  They  have  to  face  all  the  perplexing 
questions  of  the  day.  They  are  exposed  to 
the  inflnence  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
in  criticism  and  dogma.  The  theological 
literatvires  of  England  and  Germany  are 
read  and  studied.    Some  have  abandoned  the 

^  old  views,  some  are  completely  unsettled  in 
their  beliefs  ;  but  the  gi-eat  bulk  cling,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  the  evangelicalism  of 
their  fathers.  The  ministry  also  is  broadly 
evangelical  and  intensely  practical ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  ethical  and  social  aspects  of 
Christianity  is  fully  recognized ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  ablti  to  add  that  thei'e  is  no  lack 
of  Christian  charity  in  our  midst,  and  that 
our  ministers  are  nobly  sustained  in  their 
efforts  to  know  and  proclaim  the  mind  of 
Christ.  However,  these  churches  form  such 
a  small  portion  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Wales  that  they  afford  no  clue 
to  the  general  drift  of  things. 

A    MODIFIED     CALVINISM    DOMINANT. 

The  question — or,  rather,  the  questions — 
■which  remain  to  be  answered  are  :  What  is 
the  Theology  of  the  Welsh  Chui-ches  ?  and 
what  its  tendency  ?  Without  envimerating 
the  doctrines  believed,  the  theology  of  the 
Welsh  churches,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  what 
I  may  call  the  old  evangelicalism,  or  a 
modified  Calvinism.  To  the  multitude  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  new  theokgy,  and 
^  when  we  remember  chat  it  was  the  old  that 
made  Wales  what  it  is,  that  regenerated  it 
in  the  widest  sense,  we  readily  understand 
the  unflinching  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  their 
masterly  indifference  to  every  other  state- 
ment of  Christian  truth,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  When  gross  darkness  covered  the 
land,  it  was  this  theology  that  brought  light 
and  healing  :  and  afterwards,  when  a  wave  of 
rationalism  had  almost  completely  destroyed 
its  faith,  quickened  its  spiritual   life,   and 


once  more  evangelised  the  nation ;  it  was 
the  theology  of  its  mighty  revivals,  and  of  a 
long  and  glorious  succession  of  remarkable 
and  princely  preachers  whose  achievements 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  whose  influence 
is  still  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  present  in- 
difference of  the  lieojDle  to  theology  partly 
springs  from  their  satisfaction  with  the  old  ; 
they  thankfully  remember  what  the  old  has 
accomplished,  and  think  that  theological 
systems,  as  well  as  men,  should  be  judged 
according  to  their  fruits.  That  there  exists, 
a  growing  indifference  to  theology  is  beyond 
dispute.  It  was  not  always  so.  Not  very 
long  ago  the  Welsh  revelled  in  theology  a,nd 
theological  discussion ;  shepherds  on  the 
mountains  and  artizans  in  the  workshops 
were  all,  according  to  their  ligh^,  enthusiastic 
theologians.  The  utterances  of  the  pulpit 
were  watched  and  criticized  by  men  who- 
knew  exactly  their  own  minds,  and  where 
they  stood  ;  though  many  of  them  hardly 
knew  the  geography  of  their  native  county, 
yet  they  were  perfect  masters  of  ' '  the  five 
points  "  once  so  hotly  disputed.  But  to-day 
other  things  monojiolize  attention ;  social 
movements  and  politics  have  taken  the  place 
of  theological  thought  and  discussion.  Here,, 
however,  I  must  guard  myself  against  being 
misunderstood.  Indifference  to  scientific 
theology,  so  far,  implies  no  indifference  to 
religion.  Wales  is  still  fervently  religious. 
The  Gospel  attracts  and  moulds  the  multi- 
tude. The  ministry  is  a  power  in  the  land. 
Coming  to  "thej^resent  direction  of  thought 
in  churches,"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said — namely,  that  there  is  no  posi- 
tiveand  general  theological  tendency.  Doubt- 
less there  are  a  few  here  and  there  who  have- 
deflected  from  the  old  track  ;  who  have, 
for  instance,  adopted  the  modern  critical 
view  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  subjective 
view  of  the  Atonement,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  "the  larger  hope."  At  pre- 
sent they  are  few  in  number ;  but  there  may 
be  influences  at  work  tending  to  swell  their 
ranks — I  cannot  say.  The  importance 
of  the  movement,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  under- 
estimated, or  it  may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Substantially  the  theology  which  i^roduced 
their  revivals  is  still  the  Theology  of  the 
Welsh  Churches.  There  is  no  Unitarianism 
nor  Rationalism  in  them.  The  divinity  of 
our  Lord,  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  need  of  Divine  influence  to  change 
and  sanctify  the  human  heart  are  "  things 
which  are  most  surely  believed  "  even  by 
the  most  modem  and  advanced.  In  the  next 
place, 

WHAT    DO    OUR    MINISTERS    THINK  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  approach  this 
branch  of  my  subject  with  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety;  it  is  so  beset  with  difficulties, 
and  I  am  so  much  afraid  of  doing  niy 
brethren  the  slightest  injustice,  many  of 
them  being  men  of  wider  exj^erience  Riid  of 
by  far  greater  attainments  and  influence 
than  the  one  who   i^resumes  to  define  the 
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nature  and  scope  of  their  teaching.  Let  me 
at  once  say  that  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
churches  never  had  a  laz'ger  number  of 
cai:iable  and  devoted  ministers  than  they 
have  to-day.  There  may  be  a  few  in  the 
Welsh  ministry,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  who 
have  not  j-et  regarded  a  liberal  acquaintance 
with  theology  as  an  essential  qualification 
for  their  very  responsible  and  solemn  work. 
If  there  are,  they  are  woefully  blind  to  the 
needs  and  signs  of  the  times.  The  Wales  of 
the  future  will  have  no  spheres  for  such 
jnen  ;  their  popularity  with  the  thoughtless, 
or  their  fluent  and  fervid  sjieech,  will  avail 
them  nothing.  Wales  has  just  awakened 
politically  and  educationally  out  of  a  long 
and  deep  sleep,  and  these  awakenings  will 
shortly  necessitate  a  theological  revival. 
However,  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  satis- 
fied with,  and  even  proud  of,  our  ministry. 
As  a  rule,  our  ministers  are  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  age.  They  are  well  versed  in 
the  theological  thought  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  soundly  evangelical. 
Euin  by  the  Fall,  Redemption  by  Christ, 
Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Justi- 
fication by  Faith  are  faithfully  preached. 
The  new  criticism  has  not  shaken  their  con- 
fidence in  the  authority  of  the  Scrijjtures, 
and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  their  creed.  The  theology 
of  the  Reformers  is  mainly  the  theology  of 
the  Welsh  pulpit.  Its  utterances  are  not 
so  dogmatic  as  they  iised  to  be,  the  i:)hrase- 
ology  is  simpler  and  more  modern,  the  ser- 
mons are  more  practical,  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  life  receive  a  larger  and  more  in- 
telligent attention,  and  the  great  difficulties 
of  theology  are  more  keenly  realized.  'I  he 
infallible  dogmatism—  the  Protestant  Popery 
of  the  past — has  passed  away.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
endless  retribution.  Though  it  is  still 
preached,  yet  it  is  j^reached  with  greater 
earnestness  and  with  a  deeioer  sense  of  its 
terrific  import.  It  is  no  longer  pi-eached  for 
the  sake  of  mere  effect.  It  has  ceased  to  be 
the  artillery  of  a  coarse  and  empty  rhetoric. 
Such,  briefly,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  is  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  mini- 
sters ;  I  say  majority,  for  there  are  a  few 
who  have  ventured  to  remove  some  of  the 
old  land-marks.  They  have  renounced  the 
mechanical  view  of  inspiration,  the  siibsti- 
tution  theory  of  the  Atonement,  and  the 
dogma  of  everlasting  piinishment.  This 
I  believe,  to  be  the  exact  measure  of  their 
deflection ;  on  all  other  points  they  are  what 
is  called  orthodox.  They  certainly  represent 
a  tendency  which  may  in  the  future  develop 
into  a  great  theological  movement.  I  hear, 
even  in  Wales,  a  voice  that  "  signifieth  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken, 
as  of  those  things  that  are  made,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain." 

A    CRISIS    OR    TRANSITION    AT    HAND. 

Now,  I  have  endeavoured  to  gi^e  a  fair 
account,    without     prejudice     or     personal 


colouring,  of  the  present  direction  of  theo- 
logical thought  in  our  churches.  How  long 
they  will  bo  able  to  maintain  that  position 
I  cannot  say.  WJiether  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  maintained  is  foreign  to  my 
subject.  One  thing  is  sufficiently  evident, 
the  Welsh  churches  will  soon  have  to  face 
the  mighty  tides  of  modern  thought. 
Neither  their  indift'erenco  nor  their  con- 
servatism will  save  them  from  the  searching 
process  through  which  all  the  cliurches  of 
Christendom  have  to  pass.  Their  hour  of 
trial — indeed,  their  day  of  ju^dgment — is  at 
hand;  and  may  it  find  them  not  panic- 
stricken  or  careless,  but  with  their  loins^ 
girded  and  their  lamps  burning,  ready  to 
start  whither  He,  wlio  is  the  Truth,  shall  bid 
them  go.  The  old  order  cannot  last  in 
its  present  form.  The  great  movements, 
which  generally  begin  in  Germany  and 
spread  to  England,  increasingly  affect 
Wales  through  the  Press.  The  new  leaven 
is  already  in  the  meal,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  unmistakable  signs  of  fermentation 
and  change.  The  influence  of  such  men  as 
Maurice  and  Robertson — or,  rather,  Maurice 
thi'ongh  Robertson^and  of  Henry  Ward 
Beechei',  and  others,  may  be  easily  detected 
in  quarters  supposed  to  be  altogether  im- 
pervious to  it.  The  most  devoted  to 
the  old,  cannot  wholly  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new ;  it  is  in  the  air 
which  they  breathe,  and  even  wlieu  they 
deny  its  power  their  "  speech  bewrayetli 
them  " — like  Balaam,  they  bless  when  they 
would  curse.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
things  are  rapidly  chnnging.  The  young 
men  that  go  to  the  English  and  Scotch. 
Universities  do  not  come  back  exactly  what 
they  were  when  they  went,  and  our  own 
national  colleges  will  also  be  important 
factors  in  the  formation  of  the  future.  The 
day  demands  the  greatest  watchfulness, 
earnestness,  and  forbearance.  The  old  must 
not  be  retained  because  it  is  old,  nor  the 
new  adopted  because  it  is  new.  A  thought- 
less conservatism  and  a  thoughtless 
liberalism  are  equally  bad.  What  we  need 
is  an  inspired  passion  for  truth,  for  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Those  who  cling  to 
the  old  views  must  not  ignore  the  honest 
difficulties  of  our  young  and  educated 
peoj^le,  for  they  will  be  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
suicidal  than  to  allow  prejudice  and  intoler- 
ance to  drive  them  out  of  the  churches  j 
and  those  who  have  embraced  the  new  must 
define  their  position  more  clearly — they 
nuist  tell  the  people  what  it  is— and  be  true 
to  the  sacred  convictions  of  their  own  minds. 
Mutual  frankness,  meekness,  and  charity, 
with  an  intense  desire  to  know  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  to  be  guided  by  His  Spirit,  woidd 
certainly  produce  a  great  theological  revival, 
culminating  in  a  genuine  revival  of  faith 
and  si^iritual  life.  The  future  is  full  of 
glorious  ijossibilities  as  well  as  of  great 
dangers  ;  but  whatever  it  may  bring  forth, 
I  confidently  believe  that  Christ  will  be 
glorified  and  men  saved.     I  have  no  fear  of 
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Wales  losing  its  religion.  I  believe  that  it 
will  always  cling  to  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
Prince  and  Saviour. 

Dr.  Mackennal,  in  the  coiirse  of  several 
business  announcements,  said  that  he  re- 
Sfretted  that  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall's  name 
should  have  been  omitted,  in  our  pro- 
gramme, from  the  list  of  names  of  speakers 
for  the  public  meeting  on  Friday  evening. 
He  then  read  the  following  letter,  which 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  son :  — 

"  Westwood,  Beulah-hill,  Upper  Norwood, 
July  14, 1891.  Dear  Sir,— Mrs.  Spurgeon  is 
very  gratefvil  for  the  sympathy  and  Chris- 
tian love  expressed  in  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  International  Council  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  The  way  is  very  dark  just  now, 
but  the  lis:ht  of  God's  love  is  beyond  the 
darkness.  The  prayers  of  all  are  still  needed, 
for  the  dear  patient's  condition  is  still  very 
critical.  Nothing  is  impossible  with  God, 
and  our  hope  is  in  Him,  saying  with  all  our 
hearts,  '  Thy  will  be  done  '  Please  to  accept 
the  warmest  thanks  of  Mrs.  Spurgeon  and 
of  yours  siacerely,  C.  Spukgeon. 

"Kev.  A.  Mackennal,  D.D." 


REV.  J.  G.  DOUGHERTY. 

Eev.  J.  G.  Dougherty,  in  opening  the 
discussion,  said :  Most  reverend  brethren 
of  the  Council, — I  am  very  glad  to  be 
here  from  the  Far  West  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  find  that  we  are  all 
so  thoroughly  agreed  —  that  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  United  States 
are  one  in  theology.  We  have  heard 
this  morning  of  the  direction  of  theology. 
Th-re  are  evidently  directions  in  theology. 
We  had  two  sermons,  I  think,  yes- 
terday, one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  evening,  and  we  are  all  agreed — that 
is,  we  differ  equally  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  and,  I  presume,  in 
Wales,  and  we  Congregationalists  are  so 
broad  that  we  can  differ  very  widely  and 
still  live  together.  I  have  been  engaged  a 
good  deal  in  active  temperance  work  with  a 
jirother  who  took  some  views  in  the  matter 
of  temi^erance  that  I  did  not,  and  I  was 
denounced  in  public  as  a  jjutty  man — a 
term  meant  as  one  of  reproach.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  but  I  waited  on  my 
brother  in  private,  and  said  to  him,  "  My 
brother,  you  and  I  are  after  the  same  thing — 
you  in  one  way  and  I  in  another.  Now  you 
may  apply  such  btigmas  to  nie  as  long  as  j'ou 
please  in  pviblic,  and  I  never  shall  answer 
you.   There  is 

"DEVIL    ENOUGH    OUTSIDE    TO     FIGHT." 

So  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman  and  brethren, 
that  it  is  true  in  our  theological  discussions, 
that  there  is  devil  enough  outside  to  fight. 
Although  brethren  may  present  views  with 
which  I  cannot  agree — views  very  diverse 
from  those  which  are  held  by  myself  and 
many  others — yet  there  is  no  contention.     I 


am  a  graduate  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  days  of  Professor  Park.  I 
admire  that  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  admire 
his  theology.  I  did  not  take  it  at  the  time, 
and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  take  it  since. 
Most  of  the  i^resent  professors  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  are  pupils  of  Pro- 
fessor Park,  and,  as  I  believe,  heirs  of  his 
free  and  independent  spirit.  The  changes 
at  Andover  illustrate  changes  that  have 
passed  over  the  thought  of  all  oiir  churches. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
went  there,  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  hands  was  a  pamphlet,  written  by 
Dr.  Parsons  Cooke,  denouncing  Professor 
Park  as  a  heretic.  I  did  not  think  then  I 
should  live  to  see  the  day  when  Professor 
Park  should  be  the  first  orthodox  man 
in  New  England,  and  himself  sus- 
picious of  some  others  as  heretics.  The 
direction  of  theologic  thought  in  the 
U  nited  States  that  is  not  to  be  told  simply 
by  the  theological  seminaries  and  by  the 
men  in  them.  There  is  in  the  United  States 
m  our  Congregational  churches  the  theology 
that  maintains  itself  on  the  Bible,  on  the 
old  Bible.     There  are  various  views  of 

INSPIRATION. 

My  friends,  it  is  something  like  this. 
When  we  sit  down  together  to  dinner  in 
the  house  of  a  Congregational  minister  in 
the  United  States  we  occasionally  can  afford 
a  chicken.  We  cut  it  up  ;  different  persons 
choose  different  parts,  but  nobody  ever  asks 
for  the  bones  or  feathers.  We  use  our 
Bibles  in  the  same  way.  They  feed  us ; 
they  substantially  suj^ply  our  needs;  we  grow 
upon  them,  but  we  do  not  feel  bound  to 
take  the  bones  and  feathers.  We  have  our 
discussions  on  doctrinal  lines.  On  one 
thing  we  do  not  disagree,  on  one  thing  we 
are  all  united,  that  the  United  States,  not  in 
its  church  life,  but  in  its  life  in  cities,  in  its 
social  life  and  business  life,  in  its  jDolitical 
life,  in  all  the  phases  of  personal  life — the 
United  States  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Our  theology  has  for  its  most  promi- 
nent feature  Christ  in  human  life,  and 
we  are  seeking,  as  in  the  old  time, 
for  the  conversion  of  individual  souls.  But 
we  are  not  seeking  for  that  alone.  Our 
thought  is  the  conversion  of  individual 
souls  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of 
communities  and  nations.  We  want  to  see 
Christ,  not  simply  in  the  life  of  man — one  here 
and  another  there — but  we  want  to  see 
Christ  also  in  the  life  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. And  while  we  disagree  in  many 
things  we  all  endeavour  for  the  same  end  ;  we 
seek  to  make  all  forms  and  phases  of  life 
more  Christian,  and,  if  I  read  aright  the 

DIRECTION    OF    THEOLOGIC    THOUGHT 

among  Christian  ministers  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  living  West,  it 
is  "  Christ  for  the  world,  Christ  in  the  life 
of  communities."  We  have  no  hoj^e  of 
reaching  that  in  any  other  way  than  the 
old    way    of    bringing    the    living    Divine 
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Christ  set  before  us  yesterday  so  clearly, 
bringing  that  living  Divine  Christ  into 
personal  relationship  with  liiiinan  souls,  by 
the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  ;  and  we  ask  in  the 
United  States  that  that  conversion  and  re- 
ijcneration  be  testified  to,  not  simply  by 
words,  and  assent  to  a  formal  creed,  but 
by  consecration  of  life — the  actual  life  to 
the  real  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  This, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  the  drift 
of  theologic  thought  amongst  the  ministry 
in  our  Congregational  chiirches  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States. 

DR.     ROSEBY. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  look  with  any 
horror  upon  so  inevitable  a  thing  as  modern 
thought.     Why,    the    most     ancient    man, 
if   he   speaks   in   the    nineteenth    century, 
must    speak    his    own    thought,    and   that 
must,    of   necessity,  be  modern.     And,   in 
the    same    way,    I    do    not    share,    in   the 
least,   in  the  prejudice   so    commonly   ex- 
pressed towai'ds  German  theology.     There 
are,    I    believe,    fifty   million    jieople   who 
cannot  help  being  Germans  and  if  they  are 
to   have  any  theology   at   all,  it   miTst   be 
German     theology.      There     is     no     lack, 
there   never   has   been   any    lack,    in    this 
world   of    systematic    theology.     You    find 
it  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Clnu-eh,  totus  teres 
atquc  rotundus ;  you  find  it  in  the  standards 
of  Methodism  ;  you  find  it,  in  a  certain  very 
deep  sense,  in  Herbert  Spencer.     But  these 
theologies   are  none   the   better   for  being 
systematized.     What  men  are  asking  for  in 
our    age    is    a     verified,     systematic     the- 
ology.    It  is  felt  that  we  want  some  further 
analysis   of    our   materials  before    making 
that    final    synthesis  which     can    deserve 
to  be  called  systematic.     A  fact  of  nature  is 
as  divine  a  thing  as  the  word  of  the  Book. 
And    oiir  theory  of   inspiration  must   con- 
struct itself  out  of  the   facts   of   the   case, 
historical.  Literal,  scientific.      We  must  not 
r  start    with   a   foregone    conclusion,  with   a 
fancy  ideal  of  inspiration,  but  we  must  work 
•  otat  oixr  system  as  fast  and  no  faster  than 
we  can  verify  our  materials.      It  seems  to 
me  that   systematic  theology  must  always 
remain  in  a  condition  of  flux,  always  in  a 
■  condition  of  progress,  so  long  as  oiu*  know- 
ledge  grows,  because  one  of   the   books,  at 
any  rate,  of  God's  revelations  is  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known.      I  refer  to  the  book  of 
Nature.     So  long  as   there  are   new    facts 
to  be  discovered  in  nature  and  in  history,  so 
long  must  theology  remain  in  a  condition  of 
flux.     God's  revelation  is  not  in  one  book, 
but  in  many  books  ;  God  reveals  Himself  to 
us  in  history  and  in  nature.      There  is  also 
that  aboritrinal  revelation  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  himself.     W'e  can  never  reach  finality 
until  we  have  read  all  God's  books.     And 
■yet  we  know  that  in  all  this  we   are  only 
dealing  with  a  certain  formal  and  intellec- 
tual defect.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  Christian 
>men  have   never  been  without  a  sufiBcient 


working,  practical  theology  to  enable  them 
to  discliarge  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  and 
tliey  have  foiuid  the  road  to  that  theology 
in  loving  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 


PRINCIPAL    CAVE. 

When  I  came  into  this  Coxmcil,  I  had 
no  thought  whatever  of  saying  anything 
during  the  course  of  this  discussion,  biit 
there  is  a  sort  of  movement  in  my  pvilses, 
and  I  can  only  relieve  myself  by  si)eaking. 
Now,  I  should  like,  first,  to  express 
my  own  thanks,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
your  thanks,  too,  for  the  very  remai-kable 
papers  that  we  have  listened  to  this  morn- 
ing. They  were  so  calm,  so  large-eyed, 
so  willing  to  give  value  to  trvith  on  all 
sides,  and  at  the  same  time  so  singularly 
hopeful,  that  as  one  listened  I  am  not 
surprised  that  I  felt  something  of  a  fire, 
and  I  trust  you  also  felt  the  same.  What 
I  want  to  say  in  the  few  moments  before  me 
I  want  to  put  exactly  in  my  own  way.  All 
revelation  seems  to  me  to  be  revelation  not  of 
doctrine  or  of  truth,  but  of  God :  it  is  Self- 
revelation.  Now,  do  we  understand— it 
seems  to  me  we  must  increasingly  under- 
stand— that  we  are  very  small  vessels 
indeed  to  receive  that  revelation,  and 
that,  therefore,  God  has  His  own  method 
of  revealing  to  us  stage  by  stage  ? 
A  preceding  sjDcaker  said  something  about 
the  final  synthesis.  We  shall  never  get  it  in 
this  life  at  all,  but  that  is  no  argument 
against  steadily  feeling  our  way  to  all  the 
truth  that  in  the  providence  of  God  shall 
be  opened  to  us  ;  that  is  no  argument  against 
receiving  all 

THE    SELF-EEVELATION    OF    GOD 

that  God  is  willing  to  give  to  us.  As  I  said, 
it  seems  to  me  that  God  has  a  special 
method  of  helping  \is  on.  There  have  been 
times  of  revelation,  not  giving  truth  so 
much  as  giving  God;  times  of  ajiostolic 
power  and  fervour  ;  times  when,  while  God 
was  showing  Himself,  men  were  receiving 
an  inspiration  that  they  might  perceive 
God ;  it  was  rather  an  intuition  of  the  feel- 
ing than  of  the  intellect.  Then  the  world, 
if  I  understand  right,  has  been  lowered 
back  and  left  to  itself  for  a  time  of  assimila- 
tion that  this  revelation  of  God  might  work 
into  our  souls.  Before  that  has  gone  very 
far  there  is  awakened  a  great  sense  of  a 
new  need.  Men  feel  that  tliey  have  truth, 
but  that  after  all  it  does  not  perfectly 
harmonise  with  other  trviths  that  they  have, 
and  they  cry  out  for  more  truth.  Now  if  I 
interpret  aright  the  stage  through  which  we 
have  been  passing  in  England,  it  has  been  a 
time  when  we  have  almost  finished  our  assi- 
milation of  the  great  triithof  the  past,  and 
when  we  are  yearning  for  more.  For  me  the 
hopeful  sign  of  the  day  is,  that  we  seem  to 
be  coming  back  to  the  time  of  revelation. 
The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cry  of 
many.     We  want  not  a  new  but  a  renewed     K^ 
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theology,  and  that,  I  trnst,Avill  be  given  to  ns 
as  we  steadily  preijare  ourselves.  The  fault 
in  theological  study,  if  I  understand  it,  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  often  a  professional  study,  a 
study  where  there  is  not  jjrofound  exjieri- 
ence  at  the  bottom  callinsf  for  interpretation, 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  lack  of  seriousness  at 
times  in  our  theology.  Let  there  be  funda- 
mental exjierience  and  you  must  interpret, 
you  inust  interpret  to  your  intellect  for  very 
rest  of  mind,  and  then  follows  the  theology. 
Now,  I  ventured  to  say,  ten  years  ago,  I  be- 
lieved that  this  flowing  tide  of  Divine 
influence  was  coming  ui^on  us.  I  believe 
that  more  than  ever  to-day.  It  has  come;  it 
was  once  on  the  ebb ;  it  has  been  on  the 
flow  again.  It  has  filled  heart  after 
heart.  There  is  nothing  mechanical  about 
this;  those  who  were  waiting  have  re- 
ceived the  blessing ;  those  who  were 
anxious  for  it  have  found  that  this  flood-tide 
has  come  to  them,  and  it  will  flow,  and 
it  will  flow  on,  in  God's  own  way,  by  nothing 
mechanical,  but  by  our  putting  up  the 
prayer  of  our  need,  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." To  me,  the  most  hopeful  sign 
abotit  the  papers  of  the  morning  is  their 
almost  perfect  unanimity,  the  sense  that  our 
theology  must  be  based  upon  our  experience, 
and  1  trust  that  if  we  are  to  have, 
as  I  hoi^e  we  shall  soon,  a  renewed  theology, 
that  it  will  come  out  of  the  earnest  and 
flowing  spiritual  life  of  our  churches. 


PROF.    J.    A.    BENTON,    D.D. 

I  have  prepared  a  short  paper  as  a  kind 
of  report  from  the  Theological  Institution 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  I  represent.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  read  it,  but  the 
form  of  it  will  be  explained  by  that  fact. 
One  thing  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  we  talk 
about  theology  as  if  it  wei-e  a  shifting, 
changing  thing.  Theology  is  one  solid, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
like  its  great  Author.  Oiir  views  of  theo- 
logy change,  because  all  our  theology  is 
based  on  some  system  of  metaphysics ; 
we  simply  change  those  when  we  change 
our  interpretation.  Our  conceptions  of 
God  and  our  concej^tions  philosophical, 
metaphysical,  these  iinderlie  and  modify 
all  things  and  all  times,  these  may  change 
and  theology  not  change.  We  talk  about 
interpreting  the  Bible,  we  say  it  was 
written  by  men  of  good  sense,  enlightened 
and  insi)ired  of  God.  Now,  then,  it  must  be 
interi^reted  by  men  of  good  sense,  en- 
lightened and  inspired  of  God,  otherwise  we 
miist  misinterpret  it.  The  trouble  is  that 
we  begin  to  interj^ret  it  by  metaphysical 
systems  ;  we  begin  to  apply  metaphysics  in 
all  our  views  of  theology.  It  is  necessarj-, 
we  cannot  help  it.  We  get  truth  through 
our  reason  ;  we  get  truth  through  our  ex- 
perience, or  through  the  expei'ieuce  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  we  get  truth  from 
the  Bible.  Now,  then,  it  depends  iij^on  the 
emphasis  which  we  pvit  upon  these  sovirces 


of  our  religious  knowledge  as  to  what  we 
are.  If  we  emphasize  the  reason  and  leave 
out  the  experience,  or  the  Bible,  we  are 
rationalists  and  nothing  else  ;  if  we  empha- 
size the  knowledge  we  get  throvigh  the 
Christian  Church  and  exi^erience,  and  leave 
everything  else  out,  then  we  are  Roman 
Catholics.  If  we  emphasize  revelation,  or 
the  knowledge  we  get  from  the  Scripture, 
and  absolutely  leave  oiit  that  which  we  get 
from  the  reason  and  the  Chiirch,  then  we 
are  simply  fanatics.  All  error  comes  in  one 
of  those  lines,  thro^igh  too  much  hiunan 
reason,  through  too  niiich  Churchianity, 
or  through  too  much  bibliolatry,  if  yoii 
please  to  say  so,  that  is  a  perverted  view 
of  the  Bible.  One  of  oiu:  brethren,  the 
other  day,  had  something  to  say  about  the 
necessary  cultivation  of  the  head  as  well  as 
the  heart.  Well,  we  have  a  great  deal  in  our 
time  of  physiological  psychology,  and  more 
and  more  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 
My  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  leaves  out  one 
of  the  most  important  organs  of  physiology 
applied  to  psychology,  it  leaves  out  the 
htunan  liver. 

HEPATIC     THEOLOGY. 

Now,  if  a  man  have  not  a  sound,  large 
and  well  acting  liver  what  is  he  ? 
You  talk  aboxit  the  theology  of  Calvin 
as  being  atra-bilious,  that  is,  having  too 
much  liver  in  it, — not  too  much  liver, 
but  a  disordered  livei",  and  too  much  bile. 
Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  mind  you,  who 
is  the  man  of  uplift,  who  is  the  man  of  high 
spirit,  who  is  the  man  of  lofty  enthusiasm, 
who  is  the  man  of  daring,  of  great  heroism, 
but  the  man  who  has  a  great  and  good  liver  ? 
Well,  now  we  have  the  intellect,  of  course — 
we  are  intellectual  beings,  we  are  beings 
with  sympathies  and  feelings,  we  are  also 
beings  of  will.  Where  does  the  will  lie, 
in  us  ?  Where  does  the  energy  of  body 
come  from  ?  Is  it  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
head  ?  Not  at  all,  it  is  of  the  liver. 
You  see,  at  once,  that  this  must  be 
so,  becaxise  if  you  get  bilioiis  or  ill  in 
other  ways  why,  of  course,  you  are  un- 
manned, there  is  nothing  of  you  left.  To 
come  to  more  serious  matters,  the  meaning 
of  all  this  is  that  we  want  a  better  theology 
of  the  will,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
of  us  finally  but  what  we  toil  for,  but 
what  we  sacrifice  for,  but  that  which  we 
exercise  some  kind  of  heroism  for.  Leave 
out  our  toils,  our  sacrifices,  and  our  hero- 
isms and  there  is  nothing  of  us  left. 
Now  the  institution  I  represent  occupies 
a  certain  position,  as  I  supi^ose,  in  the  theo- 
logical world ;  brieflj-  I  will  state  what  it  is. 
In  the  theological  world  the  institution  is 

AGGRESSIVELY     ONWAKB     AND      SPIRITUALLY 
CONSERVATIVE. 

It  is  anchored  to  the  vital  central  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  it  knows  nothing  of  de- 
partures from  those  either  old  or  new.  Insti- 
tuted and  mastered  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
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"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
Why  should  it  strike  away  from  the  h\mi- 
nous  path  which  He  trod  ?  It  finds  itself 
in  the  searching  light  and  burning  glory  of  a 
God  of  intense  activities,  infinite  and  trans- 
cendent, whose  transcendency  issues  with 
His  personality  at  a  conjunction  of  Being 
whence  emerges  the  jjossibility  of  miracle, 
and  where  for  ever  abides  the  probability 
of  the  supernatm-al.  Proceeding  from  this 
possibility  and  into  a  larger  and  more 
beautiful  development  of  the  Christian  life 
and  the  Christian  Chiirch,  the  possibilities 
are  boundless  for  its  ampler  sphere  of  acti- 
vity in  the  future.  It  finds  itself  in  the 
possession  of  a  Book,  the  marvel  of  the 
ages,  in  which  are  recorded  the  more  special 
manifestations  of  God  and  the  revelations 
of  His  Will  most  needed  by  our  race,  unto 
which  should  be  given  heed  as  iinto  a 
"  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."  Its  authors 
were  inspired  of  God  for  their  work 
in  order  that  the  product  might  be 
substantially,  essentially,  and  comprehen- 
sively inerrant  and  authentic,  and  might 
become  the  sum  total  of  that  "  Scripture 
inspired  of  God,  which  is  profitable  for 
instruction  in  righteousness."  For  much 
of  the  modern  criticism  of  this  Book  of  a 
literary  and  scholarly  kind  it  is  i^rofoundly 
grateful.  For  that  class  of  critics  that 
rejects  miracle  and  empties  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story  of  the  supernatural  and  recon- 
structs Israelitish  history  on  a  rationalistic 
basis,  out  of  a  rationalistic  consciousness, 
it  has  small  respect,  and  miist  regard  them 
as  far  from  infallible  and  as  emphatically 
iininspired.  It  finds  its  sphere  of  action 
in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  and  sinful  race. 
This  race,  as  a  whole,  is  low  down — so  low 
down  that  it  cannot  conceive  how  a  race  of 
any  Divine  origination  could  have  gotten 
there  without  a  fall;  but  it  can  con- 
ceive that  from  such  a  fall  the  same 
Divine  hand  that  originated  the  race  should 
be  stretched  out  for  its  deliverance.  It 
has,  therefore,  no  dilSculty  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  descent  of  God  into  our  human- 
ity for  its  redemption,  lifting  it  up  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  from  a  riiin  that  other- 
wise were  hopeless. 

It  believes  in,  and  works  in,  the  reality 
and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God — a  king- 
dom of  which  God  is  personally  t.nd  eternally 
Sovei'eign,  Lawgiver ,  Euler,  and  Adjiidicator 
of  destinies.  By  this  kingdom  is  constituted 
a  Divine  moral  government,  embracing  all 
sentient  creatures,  to  which  government  in 
the  moral  sphere  God's  providential  govern- 
ment is  subordinate,  and  often  auxiliary,  if 
not  wholly. 

Since  God  is  a  Sovereign  King,  in  fact, 
and  not  in  mere  figure.  His  king<lom  is  riiled 
by  moral  law.  But  law  is  no  law,  and  only 
advice,  unless  it  have  penalties  annexed, 
and  those  solemn  sanctions,  by  means  of 
which  the  Lawgiver  shall  express  His  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  good  involved  in 
obedience,  and  His  sense  of  the  evil  involved 
in  disobedience.     These  sanctions  must  not 


give  any  feeble  expression  of  the  Divine 
mind,  but  must  be  such  in  their  reach  and 
grandeur  as  to  give  a  fitting  and  perfect 
expression  of  the  Divine  preference  in  re- 
spect to  moral  conduct. 

It  finds  itself  encouraged  to  labour  for 
the  restoration  of  the  deficient  children  of 
disobedience  who  dwell  on  our  planet,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  this  government  of 
grandeur,  because  an  atonement  has  been 
made  by  the  strong  Son  of  God,  who  has 
constituted  Himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
■world.  His  mediatorship  involved  the- 
sacrifice  of  Himself — heaven  and  earth 
meeting  in  His  person — by  which  was  given 
anew,  and  in  a  more  significant  way, the  ever- 
dxiring  and  overwhelming  expression  of  th© 
Divine  love  of  obedience  and  righteousness, 
and  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  wilful  un- 
righteousness. 

The  mediatorship  of  our  Lord,  in  order 
that  He  roight  be  a  Mediator  in  tru.th,  and 
not  in  appearance  only,  required  for  its- 
efficacy  that  He  shoiLld  be,  at  once,  both. 
God  and  man,  and  that  His  work  should  take 
hold  on  both  parties  to  the  mediation,  on 
both  the  Law-giver  and  the  subject,  and 
bring  about  a  conciliation  on  one  side  and 
a  reconciliation  on  the  other — that  so  every 
ambassador  of  the  "  kingdom  and  patience 
of  Jesvis  Christ "  might  for  ever  proclaim 
the  conciliating  grace  of  the  Most  High, 
and  beseech  men  everywhere  "  to  be  recon- 
ciled nnto  God." 

It  is  working  on  with  such  endowments  and 
equipments  as  it  has  towardafuture  of  hope. 

And  to  this  hope  it  clings,  amid  temporal 
hindrances  and  under  passing  clouds,  be- 
cause it  believes  in  the  onward  march  of 
truth,  in  the  growth  of  the  Christian 
Chiirch,  to  which  Christ  is  ever  coming  in. 
His  kingdom — a  form  of  coming  which  some 
of  the  earliest  disciijles  saw,  as  He  promised 
them,  and  a  form  of  coming  which  our  eyes 
see  (oh,  blessed  sight !),  and  a  form  of 
coming  which  the  after  times  shall  i-ejoice 
in  with  an  exceeding  great  joy. 

Therefore  it  believes  in  missions  and 
laboiirs  for  them.  It  teaches,  as  the  Master 
said,  that  "  The  field  is  the  world ;"  go  into 
whatever  field  you  can  do  the  most  good  in, 
in  whatever  zone,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
globe,  under  whatever  skies — yovir  skies 
may  change,  but  not  your  souls.  The  race 
of  man  is  one.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof ;  "  make  it  so  morally 
and  spiritually,  as  it  already  is  provi- 
dentially. 

It  believes  that  the  prospect  of  Church 
power  is  with  the  children  and  youth,  more 
than  with  those  of  mature  years,  and  so 
emphasizes  all  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  skill  and  infliience  in  the  niirture  of  the 
young,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  in  the  jii-ivate  class,  and  in 
every  form  of  Bible  study,  as  well  as  in  the 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavour,  so  justly 
l^opular  in  these  closing  years  of  our  won- 
derful century. 

It  teaches,  in  fine,  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
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"  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  not  only  f or 
the  individual,  but  for  society  and  Govern- 
ment, for  State  and  nation.  No  adjustment 
of  labour  and  cajjital  can  be  iDermanent 
which  is  not  based  on  the  second  of  the  two 
"  great  commandments,"  from  whose  adop- 
tion and  concord  all  destinies  hano;  for 
earth  and  heaven. 

Standing  upon  the  Christian  platform, 
each  human  being  counts  one  only,  and  is 
like  every  other  being — simply  a  sinner 
saved  by  grace,  whatever  his  jM-evious  con- 
dition of  lordship  or  servitude.  Away  from 
this  platform  society  falls  off  into  castes  and 
confusions.  Abiding  upon  this  platform, 
with  a  piu'pose  to  esteem  others,  in  some 
sense  more  deserving  than  themselves, 
and  with  the  great  Master's  desire  to 
minister  rather  than  to  be  ministered  imto, 
the  parliament  of  Christianised  man  can  so 
adjust  relations  that  neither  throne  nor 
corjioration  can  become  an  iucvibiis,  and  no 
crushing  process  can  go  on,  but  all  shall 
unite  for  the  common  exaltation  of  all,  and 
so  build  the  "  City  of  God  "  on  earth,  as 
they  may  hope  to  find  it  built  in  the  skies. 


COMMITTEE     OF     EEFEEENCE. 

DR.    RAY    PALMER 

(Chairman  of  the  Eeference  Committee) 
said :  One  of  the  questions  in  the  mind  of 
many  of  the  Coiincil,  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, is  the  question  whether  this  Council 
shall  have  sixccession — as  to  whether 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Council  as  an  instittition,  or 
for  the  recurrence  of  similar  Coiiucils  here- 
after. It  has  seemed  to  your  committee 
that  that  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
considered  and  digested  very  carefully 
in  a  Select  Committee — in  a  very  rejjre- 
sentative  Select  Committee — in  order  that 
the  question  may  be  brought  before 
this  body  in  such  a  form  that  it  should 
be  most  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
the  best  result  reached.  Therefore  the 
first  duty  of  your  Committee  seems  to 
be  to  provide  for  such  a  consideration  of 
that  qtiestion,  in  no  way  indicating  to  what 
result  the  Committee  should  come.  Then 
the  question  arose  with  us  how  such  a 
Committee  shoiild  be  constituted.  We  had 
thoixght  that  the  selection  of  that  Com- 
mittee itself  would  be  a  task  that  would 
require  rather  more  deliberation  than  the 
presiding  officer  or  members  of  the 
Council  could  give.  We  thought  that  a 
Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
brother  from  England,  one  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  from  the  Colonies,  would  be 
the  best  means  of  reaching  the  rejjresenta- 
tive  committee  which  was  desired.  There- 
foi'e  I  have  the  following  resolutions  to 
present :—"  First,  resolved  that  a  Nomi- 
nating Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
make    all    nominations    unless    otherwise 


ordered  by  the  Council,  and  that  the  said 
committee  be  nominated  by  the  Eeference 
Committee."  On  behalf  of  the  Eeference 
Committee  I  move  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution. 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  second  it. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Dr.  Eay  Palmer  :  On  behalf  of  the  Eefe- 
rence Committee  I  move  :  "  That  the  com- 
mittee consist  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Bedford,  England  ;  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Hazen,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  the  Eev.  F.  H. 
Browne,  of  Melbourne." 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  will  second  that. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Dr.  Eay  Palmer  :  The  committee  report 
the  following  resolution,  recommending  its 
adojition :  "  Eesolved,  that  as  there  are 
many  and  weighty  reasons  why  this  Inter- 
national Coiincil  should  have  succession, 
therefore  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
to  consider  this  qiiestion  and  report  to  some 
future  meeting  of  the  Council."  I  move 
the  adoption  of  that  resolution. 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  will  second  that. 

The  resolution  Avas  carried. 

Dr.  Eat  Palmer  :  Now,  Sir,  by  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  Eeference,  I  introduce 
another  matter,  and  I  have  in  doing  so  to 
assume  a  double  relation.  Besides  being 
acting  Chairman  of  this  Committee  of 
Eeference,  it  happens  to  me  to  be  the  acting 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  of  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  created  to  erect  a 
suitable  memorialto  John  Eobinson,  vipon  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Leyden.  As  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  by  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Eeference,  and  with  their  cordial 
sympathy,  I  wish  to  extend,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission,  and  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil which  it  represents,  an  invitation  to  this 
International  Council  to  be  present  on  Fri- 
day, July  24,  in  Leyden,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  the  unveiling,  and  dedica- 
tion, with  apiH'opriate  services,  of  the  John 
Eobinson  Memorial  Tablet,  which  is  in  posi- 
tion ixpon  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Leyden,  but 
veiled  for  the  present.  I  extend  to  you, 
brethren,  individually,  a  cordial  invitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  be  present  at 
that  time.  We  earnestly  hope  that  a  depu- 
tation, as  an  ofiicial  representation  of  the 
International  Council,  may  be  ai^pointed,  and 
by  jDermission  of  the  Committee  of  Eeference 
I  introduce  a  resolution  :  "  That  a  deputa- 
tion, to  be  nominated  by  the  Nominating 
Committee — if  it  pleases  the  Cormcil — be 
a^jpointed  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  un- 
veiling and  dedication  of  the  John  Eobinson 
Memorial,  at  Leyden,  on  Friday,  July  24." 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  second  that,  and 
I  would  add  a  single  word  by  way  of  eluci- 
dating a  point  which  may  jDossibly  not  have 
been  in  Dr.  Eay  Palmer's  knowledge.  The 
Congregational  Union  has  appointed  a  depu- 
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tation.  This  request  is  that  the  Council 
shall  appoint  an  official  deputation.  The 
Committee  of  Nomination,  theret'oie,  ■\\-ill 
consider  who  those  gentlemen  are  who  have 
been  apjjointed  bj'  the  Congregational  Union 
and  who  have  been  appointed  as  representing 
the  friends  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
will  require  a  little  more  attention  than  could 
be  given  by  the  Council  in  possession  only  of 
such  information  as  it  has  now. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 


DISCUSSION    EESUMED. 

REV.    ROBERT    CRAIG. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren, — It  is  some- 
times   said    that     a    Scotchman    takes    to 
theology    as    a   dvick    takes    to  the  water. 
He  has  a  natural  interest  in  the  subject.  But 
judging  from  what  Dr.  Simon   stated  this 
morning   the  interest  in  theology  is  dimin- 
ishing.    I   agree   with   him.     There  is  not 
now   so  intense  an  interest  in   systematic 
theology  as  there  was  formerly  in  Scotland, 
but  still  we  must  look  at  the  different  stand- 
points that  we  occupy  if  we  are  to  estimate 
aright  the  various  tendencies.  The  subject  is 
so  large  that  I  presume  every  delegate  here 
might  indicate  his  own  opinion  and  contri- 
bute something  to  the  discussion.     But  it 
seems   to   me.    Sir,   that    there    was    great 
wisdom  in  your  admirable  address  in  avoid- 
ing the    old  battle-words  and  the  stirring 
x\Y>   of    extinct    controversies.      I    am    not 
sure  that  the   same   compliment   could  be 
paid  to  the  sermon  last  night,  which  had 
the  eloquence  of  conviction  in  it,  but  that 
eloquence  was  expressive  of  those  doctrines 
that  were  peculiar  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and,  benighted  as  we  are  in  Scotland, 
we      have    learned    a     few    things    even 
since   the    days    of   the  Pilgrim    Fathers. 
There  are  some  doctrines  which  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  exceedingly  important, 
and  when  we  are  asked  to  name  a  few  as 
indicating  the  principal  tendencies,  I  would 
say  that  the 

GREAT    DOCTRINE    OF   THE    INCARNATION, 

to  which  you  referred  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  yesterday,  has  become  a  centre  of 
interest  more  and  more  ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  cannot  be  rightly  understood  or 
interpreted  ixnless  you  assert  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  And  this  fact  of  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  beginning  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  in  the  various  chiu'ches, 
and  is  exercising  an  influence  modifying  and 
changing,  and  in  some  cases  creating  a  revo- 
lution, in  theological  thovight.  We  cannot, 
I  suppose,  maintain  the  moral  nature  of 
man  truly  without  also  recognizing  the 
moral  nature  of  God.  We  pass  from  that 
readily  enough  to  the  Trinity  in  Unity  if  we 
pass  along  the  same  lines  of  Athanasian 
thoiight  to  which  yovi  called  our  attention 
yesterday.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
great  doctrine   of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 


More  and  more  the  love  of  God  to  mankind 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  l)y  all  Chris- 
tian Churches.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
danger  than  in  Scotland  of  confounding 
two  terms  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
There  is  gi-eat  danger  in  the  North  of 

CONFOUNDING  CALVINISM  WITH  CHRISTIANITY, 

A  few  of  US,  however,  have  protested,  and 
maintained  that  Christianity  is  a  little 
broader,  a  little  wider  even  than  Cal- 
vinism. Strong  as  is  our  reverence  for  the 
great  and  good  men  of  the  past,  we  recognise 
that  Christianity  is  wider  than  the  Pilgrim 
movement,  and  we  would  not  like  to  be 
identified  with  every  jH-oposition  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  If  asked 
to  teU  in  what  direction  it  seems  to  me 
theological  thought  is  tending  away  from 
that  great  standard,  I  w^ould  say  that  it  is 
cj^uite  perceptible — in  Scotland,  at  least — that 
there  is  a  movement  away  from  the  main 
propositions  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Hence  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  traditions  of  Independency 
unless  this  expression  of  opinion  were 
made  public  in  Conference  here  that  there  is 
a  desix-e  to  magnify  more  and  more 
the  love  of  God  for  all  mankind,  a 
desire  to  recognize  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  the  resjjonsibility  U230u  man 
for  repentance — that  men  ought  to  believe 
everywhere  in  Jesus  Christ  -i\dien  the  Gospel 
is  proclaimed  in  their  hearing.  Then  I 
may  refer  to  a  point  in  Professor  Simon's 
admirable  address,  which  I  am  sure  we  all 
admired  for  its  sincerity,  its  clearness,  ancl 
boldness.  Those  who  differ  from  him  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  exj^ressing  their 
difference.  When  he  said  that  there  was  a 
strong 

DANGER  ARISING  FROM  ASSERTING  THE  FACT 
THAT  SAVING  FAITH  WAS  BELIEF  IN  SAVING 
TRUTH, 

I  said  that  touches  me,  for  I  believe  that.. 
I  believe  that  the  saving  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  so  related  to  the  need  of  man  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  works  through  that  truth. 
After  all,  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  Professor 
Simon  and  I  had  five  minutes'  conversation, 
(we  shall  probably  have  far  more)  it  would 
simply  come  to  this,  that  he  was  referring 
to  abstract  truth.  We  recognize  that 
neither  the  Nicene  Creed  nor  "the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  as  abstract 
truth,  can  ever,  or  did  ever,  save 
a  soul.  The  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  in 
Christ  is  closely  related  to  the  Divine  Ee- 
deemer,  and  is  the  instrument  of  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  if  the  truth 
is  presented  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  is 
accepted  and  jjressed  home  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  it  must  have  a  saving  result.  Havino- 
stated  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main 
tendencies  of  modern  thought  are  in  these 
directions,  I,  at  least,  thank  God  for  them.. 
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They  tend  more  and  more  to  magnify  the 
love  of  God  to  the  whole  world,  maintaining 
more  and  more  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins. 
And,  notwithstanding  all  the  reference  to 
higher  criticism,    I    believe    that    there  is 

A    WISH    TO    GO    BACK    TO    THE    SOLID    FACTS 

revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  also  a  wish  in 
nil  the  churches  to  recognize  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  a  sufficient  rvile  of  faith  and  duty. 


REV.    SAMUEL    PEARSON. 

The  Present  Dieection  of  Theological 
Thought. 

Mr.  President  and  Cliristian  Brethren, — I 
•desire,  with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  to 
offer  a  few  words  on  what  the  direction  of 
theological  thought  ought  to  be,  and,  per- 
haps, will  be,  in  oiir  time.  We  ovight 
carefully  to  avoid  fatalism,  and  to  guard 
against  being  caught  in  drifts  and  currents 
as  though  they  were  not  of  our  creation. 
The  direction  of  theology  is  determined  by 
thouglitful  men — by  them  and  not  for 
them.  The  clear  need  of  the  present 
moment  is  a  well-understood  and  widely- 
acknowledged  standard  of  thought.  And 
that  standard  will  be  found  in  the  infal- 
lible utterance  of  the  Divine  Christ.  There 
are  some  great  truths  which,  after  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  history,  we  must 
regard  as  entirely  proved ;  and  the  greatest 
and  the  most  influential  of  these  is  the 
l^roper  deity  of  our  Lord.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  ovir  Lord  had  only  lived 
before  the  public  for  about  three  years  ;  He 
has  now  lived  beneath  the  white  light  of 
history  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
This  is  a  fact  of  enormous  significance. 
The  proofs  of  His  Divinity  have  multiplied 
with  the  growing  generations ;  and  the 
nations  stand  eag  erly  expectant  to  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all.  The  theologian  must  not  only 
take  this  truth  for  granted,  but  he  must  put 
it  in  its  central  place.  The  centre  of  gravity 
has  changed  in  ovir  system  of  thought;  but 
as  yet  we  are  partly  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

theology  must   henceforth   be   cheisto- 

centric, 

if  it  is  to  be  a  ruling  force  in  the 
mental  and  spiritvial  ferment  of  our  cen- 
tury. The  Congregational  churches  have 
cut  themselves  away  from  many  of  the  old 
standards.  They  do  not  bow  to  priest  or 
king;  they  do  not  revere  individual  spiri- 
tual life  iinless  it  be  the  expression  of  a 
Divine  powex' ;  tliey  profess  that  the  Chiirch 
itself  has  binding  and  loosing  authority  only 
as  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Living  Christ ;  and 
they  accept  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  jjractice  because 
they  fully  express  the  mind  of  the  Divine 
and  Incarnate  Word.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  their  professions  drive  them  to  seek 
an  objective  standard  of  Life  and  Truth. 
They  cannot  build  on  mere  inward  feeling  as 


Schleiermacher  did,  nor  own  any  church  as 
infallible,  cooiposed  as  it  must  be  of  a  col- 
lection of  fallible  souls;  and  they  are 
guided  by  the  Scrii^'ures,  because  they  are 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  that  Divine  Will 
about  our  race  wliich  finds  its  total  embodi- 
ment in  the  Life,  Death,  and  Resurrection 
of  the  God-Man.  Are  they,  then,  prepared 
for  tlie  inevitable  result  of  these  provisional 
conclusions  ?  Do  they  mean  henceforth  to 
seek  the  mind  of  the  Infallible  Christ,  and 
to  be  guided  by  this  alone?  For  infallibility 
is   an  attribute  of  God  alone.     When 

DR.  martineau 

soiight  to  discover  in  his  recent  book 
the  seat  of  aiithority  in  religion,  it  was 
a  true  instinct  which  made  liim,  as  a  Uni- 
tarian, attack  the  Person  and  Claims  of 
Christ.  And  it  is  a  true  mental  and  sj^iri- 
tiial  instinct  which  makes  us,  as  Trinita- 
rians, defend  with  all  our  spiritual  ardour, 
and  with  the  life-blood  of  our  thought,  that 
Name  which  is  above  every  name.  We  can 
be  no  Christian  tlieologians  vinless  we  are 
prepared  to  die  for  the  love  that  we  bear  to 
our  adorable  Lord.  As  Christ  existed 
before  all  Scriptures,  so,  if  we  could 
imagine  the  Bible  gone.  He  would  exist 
after  all  Scriptures.  Chillingworth  s  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants is  a  good  working  doctrine  still. 
But  the  Bible  is  the  visible  record  of 
an  Invisible  Mind;  and  it  is  only  as 
through  its  pages  we  seek  and  find  the 
Eternal  Spirit  of  God  that  its  function  is 
performed.  As  Christ  is  the  rock  of  our 
salvation,  so  He  is  the  rock  of  oxir  thinking. 
Evangelical  religion  revolves  round  Christ, 
who  died  for  our  sins ;  and  Evangelical 
theology  finds  its  very  essence  in  the  fact 
that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst  lis  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The 
Old  Testament  becomes  luminous  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sent  of  God.  We  cannot 
regard  Jesus  as  the  mere  product  of 
Jewisli  thought.  He  is  the  creator  of  all 
things,  and  of  all  Divine  spiritual  impulses ; 
and  He  is  therefore  tlie  producer  of  all  that 
is  best  in  Jewish  thouglit.  He  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfil  the  everlasting  principles  of 
the  Divine  Will  as  they  are  embodied  in  those 
Scrijjtures.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
regard  without  jianic  the  labours  of  Ewald, 
Wellhaiisen,  and  Kuenen,  as  they  seek  to 
show,  often  crudely  enough,  it  may  be,  how 
the  Bible  grew. 

questions   about    PENTATEUCH, 

Hexateuch,  the  earlier  or  later  composition 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  composite  character  of 
Isaiah — these  must  be  devoutly  threshed 
out  on  the  barnfloor  of  literary  criticism. 
We  can  afford  to  await  the  due  delivery  of 
the  golden  grains  of  truth.  The  New  Testa- 
ment has  its  supreme  value  as  the  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  our  Lord. 
The  separation  of  the  Gospels  from  the 
Ej)istles  is  not  rational  on  the  hypothesis  of 
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Christ's  Divinity.  For  who  could  under- 
stand a  Divine  Being  within  the  record 
of  three  years  ?  The  life  and  death 
could  only  be  explained  after  our  Lord 
was  taken  tiiJ  into  the  invisible  again. 
Paul,  with  his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  James,  with  his  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  works,  and  John,  with  his 
doctrine  of  an  objective  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  are  chosen  vessels  of 
exi^lanation  and  of  thoug-ht,  and  without 
their  letters  the  biograpliy  of  the  God-Man 
is  incomplete.  Thus  it  is  that  both  past  and 
futiirc  are  illuminated  by  the  x'ays  that 
come  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The 
old  covenant  bound  the  soul  to  God  by  pro- 
mises, penalties,  and  sacrifices  innumer- 
able. The  new  covenant  brings  the  human 
heart  to  the  Infinite  Father  by  overtures 
•of  love  that  find  their  highest  expression  in 
the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  object 
of  our  faith  is  in  Christ,  who  died  for  our 
sins  and  rose  again.  The  authority  which 
rides  our  thought  is  in  the  same  Divine 
Person.  Here  it  is  that  we  shall  find  rest 
.amid  many  controversies,  the  solution  of 
many  difficulties,  a  reason  for  acquiescing 
in  much  ignorance  about  God's  ijurposes, 
Mud  at  the  same  time  a  stimulus  to  endless 
l^rogress  both  of  life  and  of  truth.  For 
■who  can  exhaust  the  illimitable  and  im- 
scarchable  riches  of  Christ?  New  needs 
^rise,  new  sios  develop,  new  social  forces 
are  generated,  new  opportunities  of  mould- 
ing the  world's  destinies  oj^en,  new  disasters 
threaten,  and  new  promises  of  triumph 
awaken  our  highest  hopes ;  new  views  of 
Scripture  truth  flash  upon  our  enraptured 
nainds,  and  new  possibilities  of  Church 
unity  spread  like  a  promised  land  before  us. 
And  it  is  in  ovir  glorified  Lord  and  Saviour 
that  we  find  every  qxiestion  answered  and 
every  longing  of  heart  and  mind  satisfied. 
Theological  science  will  take  a  new  start 
amongst  us  when  every  knee  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  shall  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 


PROF.    GOSMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The 
object  of  this  meeting,  I  think,  would 
be  a  sort  of  test  of  the  theological  baro- 
meter, in  order  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  atmospheric  environment.  We  have 
heard  our  American  brethren,  and  I  cer- 
tainly must  say  that  I  feel  that  their 
position  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  brethren 
in  England ;  whether  higher  or  lower  I  will 
not  pretend  at  present  to  say.  You  have 
heard  representatives  from  the  colonies. 
Dr.  Roseby  is  one  of  our  own  trained  men, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  see  that  the  baro- 
meter there,  according  to  your  standpoint, 
is  either  going  up  or  down.  Now,  as  in  the 
meteorological  science  of  the  day  there  are 
stations  in  very  remote  and  in  high  phices 
that  seem  to  catch  more  quickly  than  those 
in  centres  of  population  the  changes  im- 
pending;   so,  perhaps,  from   these  distant 


stations  in  the  Southern  Seas  there  may  be 
some 

INDICATIONS    OF    COMING    CHANGE 

which  have  not  been  exhibited  in  this  or  any 
other  land.  I  am  quite  sure  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  brethren  from  the  Southern 
Seas  when  I  say  that  Ave  are  as  true  and  as 
loyal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Evangelical  religion  and  our  Congrega- 
tionalism as  any  who  represent  England 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  1  am 
quite  sure  that  the  deep,  basal  founda- 
tion is  that  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  more  than  once,  and  which  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Church, 
according  to  my  reading,  in  every  age, 
although  different  ages  have  present'ed 
different  aspects,  and  different  periods 
have  been  given  different  missions  in  the 
way  of  conserving  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  But  I  think  no  one  can  be 
blind  or  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  differences  amongst  us.  It  may  not  be 
of  a  serious  character,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  excite  grave  appre- 
hensions in  some  minds,  although  others 
may  be  siu-rounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
hope.  For  example,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  very  little  definite  criticism  in 
relation  to 

THE    QUESTION    OF    INSPIRATION. 

We  are  strong  in  expressing  our 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  when  the  question  is  what  the 
Scriptures  are,  how  many  different  answers 
may  be  given  to  the  question  !  And  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
result  of  all  scientific  and  historical  investi- 
gations, and  of  an  interpretation  that  is 
more  natural  and  rational  than  that  which 
has  ruled  in  times  past,  may  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
Sciiptiu-e  and  its  infallibility  than  do  those 
who  cling  to  the  old  system,  and  who  hold 
up  the  same  standard  and  profess  the  same 
faith.  Then  there  is  this  question,  which 
perhaps  all  other  problems  resolve  them- 
selves into— namely,  the  supernatural. 
Where  is  that  to  find  a  place  in  this  modern 
age  of  infallible  law  and  scientific  inquiry  ? 
And  if  any  one  has  elaborated  for  him- 
self a  theory  that  is  satisfactory  in 
relation  to  the  light  and  intelligence  of 
the  present  time,  I  am  certain  we  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  hear  it.  Perhaps  to  find 
out  remedies  is  to  understand  causes ;  and 
what  is  the  cause  underlying  these  disturb- 
ances and  forebodings  ?  In  the  first  place, 
I  may  say  that  theology  itself  may  be  brought 
up  as  a  witness  to  the  changes  that  are  im- 
pending. 

COMPARATIVE    RELIGION 

is  entirely  changing  the  relation  of  Cliris- 
tian  doctrines  to  themselves.  Then  there 
is  the  natural  growth  of  language. 
Language  is  losing  its  old  significa- 
tion.    We     cannot     express     ourselves     in 
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the  words  of  the  Puritans ;  we  can- 
not walk  abroad  in  tlieir  clothinoj  or 
speak  in  their  forms  of  speech.  We  mnst 
adapt  onr  thoughts  to  the  modern  garb.  I 
verily  believe,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  far 
as  I  can  see  (and  from  a  distance  we  can  see 
as  far  as  those  near  at  hand),  that  with  all 
these  revohitions  and  fermentations  we  are 
in  a  more  satisfactory  state  with  regard  to 
theology  at  the  present  day  than  we  were 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  far 
more  hopef  vilness ;  and  although  we  have  not 
solved  the  question,  perhaps,  of  the  super- 
natural, we  are  very  much  nearer  towards 
reconciling  science  with  some  statements  of 
Scripture.  But  the  object  of  tliis  meeting 
is  not  so  much  to  give  information  as  to 
the  state  of  theology  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  as  to  discover  a  way  by  which 
we  may  be  able  to  tolerate  each  other,  and 
live  in  harmony  and  Christian  fellowship. 


DR.    WASHINGTON  GLADDEN. 

Mr.  Moderator  and  Brethren,— We  are 
talking  about  theological  tendencies  in 
our  various  coxintries,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  tendency  of  theological 
thoiight  in  America  during  my  lifetime 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
ethical  statement  of  Christian  truth — 
away  from  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  to- 
ward the  doctrine  of  righteousness.  The 
sovereignty  of  God  was 

THE  KET  THOUGHT  OF  THE  OLDER  CALVINISM. 

The  righteousness  of  God,  I  believe,  is  the 
central  thought  of  theology  to-day.  And  this 
change  has  been  wrought,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  world  according  to  the  promise  which 
was  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
The  Comforter,  who  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  has  been  abiding  in  the  Church 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  leading  them 
into  the  truth,  and  giving  them  more 
spiritual  conceptions  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world ;  and  thus  the  Chiirch  has 
been  prepared  to  receive  a  higher  and 
purer  truth  and  a  more  ethical  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  If  we  take 
the  various  doctrines,  and  the  phases 
through  which  they  have  gone,  and  study 
the  history  of  them  in  the  last  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years,  I  think  we  should  see 
that  the  changes  have  been  in  this 
direction.  Take  the  old  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  the  inheritance  of  Adam's 
punishability,  of  Adam's  guilt.  The  doctrine 
was  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  that  it  was  not  right 
for  God  to  inflict  a  penalty  iipon  one  for  the 
guilt  of  another.  Guilt  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred, gxiilt  could  not  be  inherited,  because 
God  was  just.  It  was  belief  in  the  real 
justice  of  God  that  led  New  England  theo- 
logians to  modify  that  statement.     So  Avith 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  continually  to 
bring  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  under  the  truth  of  the  justice  of 
God ;  but  men  have  determined  to  believe  that 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would  do  right. 
I  believe  all  the  changes  in  systematic 
theology,  to  say  nothing  of  the  changes  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — the- 
Calvinistic  doctrines  which  have  been 
changed  have  been  changed  in  the  interests 
of  a  purified  ethical  sentiment.  Men  are 
coming  to  understand  that  the  central 
idea  of  theology  is  not  force,  but 
righteousness,  and  they  are  trying  to 
fashion  their  theology  in  accordance  with 
that  idea ;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
future  will  tend  to  magnify  the  righteous- 
ness and  justice  of  God.  The  old  notion  of 
justice  was  that  God  would  do  precisely  as 
He  pleased,  withou.t  any  reference  to  the  righ- 
teousness of  His  conduct.  That  was  the  theolo- 
gical notion,  not  the  religious  notion,  because 
there  was  nothing  in  that  upon  which 
religion,  devotion^  faith  in  God  could  live. 
It  was  too  much  conformed  to  the  idea  of 
force.  Now  it  is  conformed  to  the  idea  of 
righteousness.  I  believe  we  shall  go  on 
changing  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  fear  so  long  as  we  adhere  to 
that, 

"  For  right  is  right,  as  God  is  God, 
And  right  the  day  shoiild  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 


PRINCIPAL    FAIRBAIRN. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  do  not  think  you  can  dis- 
cuss the  cjuestion  of  theological  tendencies  in 
Congregational  churches  apart  from  the  theo- 
logical and  other  tendencies  that  rule  and 
regulate  the  day.  We  constitute  one  part 
of  the  great  intellectual  and  religious  move- 
ment, and  it  is  as  a  part  thereof  that  the 
entire  c[uestion  must  be  by  us  considered.  It 
is  easy  to  magnify  and  to  overestimate  the 
performances  of  an  adventurous  and  vagrant 
rhetoric ;  but  underneath  all  the  apparent 
dissolving  and  distiibutive  agencies  that  are 
at  work  there  runs  what  is  manifestly  a  far 
more  creative  because  a  far  more  historical 
spirit  than  regulated  the  movement  of  the 
previous  generation.  It  is  necessary  to  say 
that  one  thing  that  marks  the  entire 
current  of  thought  is  this,  that  its  sjDirit 
is  through  and  through  proloundly  his- 
torical, and  because  historical  profoundly 
critical.  Now,  mark.  To  say  that  it  is  histori- 
cal is  just  to  say  this,  that  it  is  deter- 
mined  to  get  face  to  face  with  things  as  they 
were,  and,  therefore,  with  things  as  they  are. 
Now,  the  movement  of  thought  consequent 
on  the  new  historical  method  has  led 
to  two  things, —  on  one  side,  to  the 
recovery    of    the     Holy     Scriptures,     and. 
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on  the  other  side,  to  the  recovei-y  of 
their  great  liistorical  Person.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  our  theology  is 
marked  more  tlian  anything  by  the  recovery 
of  Christ.  Would  you  let  me  ask  you  to 
remember  when  we  were  boys  what  we  found 
in  the  theological  library  ?  What  "  Life  of 
Christ"  was  there?  and  what  measure  of 
theological  litei-ature  was  concerned  with 
Him  ?  You  found  Fleetwood.  In  many  an 
old  Scottish  home  I  remember  the  reverence 
that  was  given  to  it,  but  much  more  often 
reverence  of  neglect  than  of  study,  and  it 
meant  not  simply  the  neglect  of  the  Book, 
but  of  the  Person.  Well,  by  that  Providence 
that  makes  criticism,  like  other  things, 
minister  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man,  the  entire  critical  move- 
meiit,  beginning  with  Strauss  and  ending 
with  Kenan,  has  compelled  the  Christian 
Church  to  know  as  it  never  knew  before  the 
Person,  tlie  character,  and  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  sys- 
tematic theology  is  done  with.  I  believe  it 
is  only  beginning  to  be.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  systematic  theology 
and 

AGGLOMERATIVE   DOGSrATIC. 

You  may  have  a  system  of  theology  in  a 
single  docti'ine.  We  had  it  luminous 
throughout  in  one  doctrine  yesterday. 
More  than  that,  the  doctrine  that  we  need, 
as  the  pre-eminent  doctrine  for  Christianity, 
must  be  on  the  historical  side  Christocentric  ; 
on  the  doctrinal  side  it  must  betheocentric. 
As  is  your  God,  such  will  be  your  system ; 
and  you  can  no  more  read  through  Christ 
alone  theology  than  yon  can  read  Nature 
through  one  individual  fact.  Mark  again 
the  cardinal  fact  you  find  in  Christ. 
He  is  Son,  and  He  involves  Father,  and 
out  of  His  great  personal  consciousness 
comes  your  creative  doctrine — your  Father. 
And  that  does  not  mean  that  sovereignty 
is  dismissed;  it  means  that  sovereignty  is 
I'ecovered.  Where  Calvinism  in  its  sterner 
phase  went  astray  was  here.  It  was  not 
in  its  doctrine  of  sovereignty,  but  in 
its  doctrine  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Father 
is  a  far  more  absolute  sovereign  than 
any  monarch  or  any  king  that  lives.  Instead 
of  Inlaying  sovereignty  over  against  paternity, 
and  paternity  over  against  sovereignty,  as 
two  distinct  and  opposite  things,  let  us  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  Sovereign  is  Father,  and 
the  Father  is  Sovereign,  and  if  the  two 
be  not  one,  then  neither  can  be.  And 
while  you  get  the  creative  principle  of 
all  systematic  theology  through  the  living 
consciousness  of  the  one  living  Son  perfect 
and  absolute,  you  get,  do  you  not  ?  also  the 
great  significance  of  the  historical  order 
and  revelation,  that  while  it  terminated  in 
Him,  also  in  Him  began.  I  stand  to  plead 
for  this — historical  criticism  has 

GIVEN    us    BACK    THE    LOST    SCEIPTUKE3. 

Instead  of  saying  that  we  had  in  the 
old  doctrine  a  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
I     am     prepared     to    msi.'ntain     th.a'u     vo 


lost  it,  and  turned  what  was  meant  to 
be  a  great  living  history  of  redemption 
into  a  repository  of  evidential  texts  un- 
scientifically used,  and  meant  only  for  occa- 
sional service.  Through  the  newer  criticism 
we  get  at  the  older  Scriptures — nay,  we 
come  to  see  this,  that  the  entire  history 
that  went  before  Christ  concerned  Christ  ; 
it  is  not  a  dead  letter  to  be  read  as  is  a 
will  and  testament ;  it  is  living  history  that 
throbs  with  Him,  that  contains  Him,  that 
blossoms  into  Him,  and  that,  therefore,  has 
Him  as  first,  has  Him  as  last,  has  Him  as 
all  in  all — the  revelation,  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  His  redeeming  power  and  saving 
might  for  men.  Since,  then,  we  have 
these  tendencies,  we  have  great  reconstruc- 
tive energies  in  our  midst.  We  are  nearer 
a  systematic  theology  to-day  than  in  the 
days  of  Pye-Smith  and  lialph  Wardlaw ; 
we  are  nearer  a  true  theory  of  inspiration 
than  when  the  Westminster  Confession 
was  formulated  or  even  when  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
founded ;  and  we  are  nearer  it  because  we  are 
nearer  the  old  standpoint.  If  Luther  came 
back  to  some  of  the  men  of  today  he  would 
make  short  work  with  some  of  those  theories 
that  would  fetter  instead  of  emanciiDating 
the  Spirit  by  revelation.  I  wish  John 
Calvin  would  return  from  Geneva ;  he  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  recover 
the  Scriptures  against  the  men  who  are 
seeking  to  lose  them.  Since  God  lives  we 
can  leave  to  Him  the  guidance  of  His 
people,  and  as  His  supreme  gift  to  history 
was  the  Person  of  His  own  Son,  so  still  His 
supreme  gift  to  the  Church  is  the  living- 
Person  through  whom  His  living  Spiric 
speaks  and  leads  us  into  new  and  yet  eternal 
truth. 

REV.    G.  BARRETT. 

Mr.  President, — I  only  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  uttering  what  I  think,  perhaps,  may  be 
felt  by  some  of  the  Council  as  one  word 
of  caution.  But,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  hovv- 
very  thankful  we,  and  especially  the  English 
members  of  this  Coimcil,  are  to  our  brother. 
Dr.  Stearns,  for  that  brilliant  and  energetic 
paper.  I  only  regret  that  the  exigencies 
of  time  prevented  us  hearing  that  paper 
to  its  close,  and  I  trust  Dr.  Stearns 
will  take  care  that  by  giving  his  manuscript 
to  the  reporter  the  Congregational  Churches 
represented  here  may  have  tlie  privilege  of 
reading  it  to  the  end.  The  one  word  I  wanted 
to  say  is  in  reference  to  the  very  brilliant 
])aper  by  my  friend.  President  Simon. 
In  the  sketch  he  gave  of  the  transitional 
state  of  thought  among  Congregationalists, 
I  am  afraid,  without  his  intending  it,  the 
sketch  partook  of  something  of  the 
nature  of  exaggeration.  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  for  our  American  and 
Colonial  brethren  to  return  to  their 
churches  with  the  impression  upon  their 
mindG    that    smong.-t    the    Congregational 
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chiirclies  in  this  covintry,  and  especially 
amongst  the  younger  Congregational  minis- 
ters, there  was  no  definite  loyalty  to  the 
great  articles  of  our  evangelical  faith.  Dr. 
Simon's  pa^jer,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  quoted 
as  being  evidence  that  we  Congregationalists 
are  all  on  the  down  grade  in  this  country. 
So  far  as  I  know  anything  of 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  THOTTGHT  OF  OTJE  MINISTERS 

it  may  be  characterized  in  two  sen- 
tences— first,  hearty  loyalty  to  the  evan- 
gelical faith,  and  secondly,  the  utmost 
freedom  in  criticism  both  of  doctrine  and 
the  linman  side  of  the  Bible.  Many 
of  yon  have  read  that  remarkable 
book,  Lxix  Mundi.  The  attitude  of  the 
writers  of  that  book  towards  sacra- 
mental questions  is  not  ours  —  they 
differ  profoundly  from  us  ;  but,  together 
with  the  most  unwavering  loyalty  to  Christ 
as  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  with  the  firmest 
faith  in  His  cross  as  the  atonement  for  human 
sin,  with  the  truest  belief  in  all  the  great 
articles  of  the  Evangelical  creed,  these  men 
•claim  for  themselves  that  freedom  in  all  the 
criticism  of  all  jjurely  literary  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Fairbairn 
lias  jvist  so  eloquently  expounded.  That,  I 
believe,  is  the  true  statement  of  our  position 
in  this  country  towards  the  Bible,  and  all 
that  is  involved  in  its  literature  and  its 
inspiration.  Jvist  one  word  more.  Many 
of  lis  believe  that  the  time  will  come — 
and  I  hope  ah'eady  it  is  come— when  we  shall 
see  arising  in  this  country  not  merely  a 
destructive  criticism,  but  a  constructive 
criticism.  I  trust  this  Council  will  do 
something  towards  building  up  our 
churches  and  ministers  in  a  nobler  and 
truer  belief  concerning  those  facts,  and  the 
interpretation  of  those  facts  which  underlie 
our  Christian  faith. 

Eev.  Dr.  Brown  :  With  respect  to  the 
very  important  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity and  nature  of  this  Council,  the 
Committee  of  Nomination  recommend  the 
following  gentlemen  as  a  committee  for 
consideration  :— Eev.  I.  Moi-ley  Wright,  of 
Lewisham  ;  Eev.  Charles  Wilson,  of  Black- 
lieath;  Eev.  William  H.  Moore,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Eev.  Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago; 
Eev.  J.  H.  Toms,  of  Geelong,  Victoria ;  Eev. 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  Canada. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  it. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DR.     NOBLE. 

Mr.  Moderator, — In  our  country  when  we 
have  conventions  and  conferences  of  this  sort, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  we  are  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  arranging  mottoes  and  distributing 
tliem  along  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and 
along  the  organ  loft.  If  it  mightbe  permitted 
to  me  to  write  a  motto  which  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  lifted  ujj  here,  and 
right   into  the  heart  of  this  Council,   and 


taken  home  by  each  member  and  held 
up  before  his  chunh,  it  would  run  in  this 
way — "  Loyalty  to  J  t  sus  Christ — thehighest 
tribute  which  the  descendants  of  Par. tans 
and  Pilgrims  can  pay  to  their  ancestors." 
In  this  discussion,  this  morning,  as  in 
previous  discussions,  andbooks,  and  wi-itings, 
mtich  has  beenmade  of  the  new  attitude  witli 
reference  to  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  heard, 
this  morning,  of  the  Christocentric  theology. 
I  have  no  objection  to  a  person  starting 
from  that  point.  I  have  not  any  objection 
to  the  starting  point  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  I  do  not  care  so  much  where  a  man 
starts  fi'om  so  long  as  he  works  himself 
out  in  logical  sequence  from  the  premises. 
There  are  some  brethren  who  say  what  we 
want  is  a  new  fidelity  to  Jesus  Christ.  True. 
What  we  want  in  America — and,  I  am  pretty 
sur*^,  in  England  and  all  up  and  down  the 
world — is 

MORE  OF  FIDELITY  TO  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

If  any  man  says  "That  is  my  plat- 
form," I  am  ready  to  say,  "  Amen "  to 
him  ;  but  I  am  not  willing  that  a  man  shall 
say  Christ  is  hisplatf  orm,  and  then  turn  from 
fidelity  to  God  as  his  Father,  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  loyalty 
to  the  sacred  Scrij^tures  as  given  to  us  in 
revelation.  If  we  accept  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  centre  of  our  system  of 
theology,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  comes 
to  us  and  talks  about  the  infinite  love  of 
God,  accept  it  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  it.  If  He  comes  and  talks  abovit  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  in-ruling  and 
over-ruling  of  God,  accept  it  and  be  loyal 
to  it.  If  He  talks  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  accept  it  and  be  loyal  to  that  truth.  If  He 
comes  to  us  and  talks  of  a  Father's  House 
where  those  who  receive  Him  are  to  have 
admission,  accept  that.  Accept  the  logical 
situation.  If  He  comes  to  us  and  talks  of 
sin  as  I  think  sin  was  never  talked  of  by 
anybody  else,  do  not  say  sin  is  a  mistake, 
but  take  that  doctrine  of  sin,  and  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  it,  and  recognize 
the  disaster  that  is  wrought  by  sin  in  the 
human  soul  and  throughoiit  the  universe. 
And  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  goes  further 
than  that  and  opens  the  hea,vens  and 
permits  some  little  glimpse  of  the  joy 
and  glory  of  those  who  are  lifted  into 
the  presence  of  God,  and  also  leads  us  to  the 
darkness  where  we  dejiart  further  and  further 
away  from  God,  accept  it  with  all  its  sig- 
nificance, because  it  is  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  brought  to  us.  That  is  our 
complaint,  that  some  of  the  men  who  hold 
up  Christ  do  not  follow  Christ  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  His  teaching.  They 
take  the  teaching  of  Christ's  love — how 
wonderful,  how  beautiful,  how  a  soul  i" 
exalted  as  it  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ ! — and 
then,  instead  of  following  out  those  words, 
they  begin  to  interpret  that  love  by  their 
own  theories,  and  begin  to  say  it  cannot  be 
just  for  God  to  punish  a  sinner,  and  that 
the   words  of  Jesus    Christ    when  He  says 
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'they  are  to  depart  from  the  Lord  must  have 
"Eternal  hope"  written  over  them.  Snch 
men  are  not  logical ;  they  are  not  consistent 
with  their  own  avowal  of  faith  in  Jesns 
Christ. 

TWO    DRIFTS 

are  at  work.  There  is  the  drift  in 
the  direction  of  men  who  200  years  ago 
wanted  to  break  away  from  the  standard 
which  had  been  adopted.  In  an  English 
l)aper,  the  other  day,  I  read  this  strange 
iinuouncoment,  that  the  Presbyterian  Unit- 
arians had  l^een  holding  a  conference. 
What  is  the  story  of  that  Presby- 
terian Unitarian  body  in  England  ?  The 
fathers  of  that  body  drifted  away  from  the 
simple  faith  which  they  had  in  the  Lord 
Jesiis  Christ ;  they  modified,  they  trimmed 
down,  brought  in  human  reason,  and  they 
said,"  "We  will  accept  so  much  and  no  more," 
and  to-day  they  are  Unitarians,  without  any 
Christ  and  withoiit  any  hope  in  Him.  We 
have  had  some  experience  of  this  sort  in 
America.  We  have  seen  churches  Avhich  once 
were  true  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  drift  away, 
until  it  would  sound  very  strange  if  one  of  the 
p^  pers  read  by  our  brother  from  Livei'pool  this 
morning  were  to  be  read  in  the  pulpit. 
They  wotild  not  stand  that.  But  we  know 
that  these  things  ^daich  Dr.  Fairbairn  has 
lieeu  saying  to  us  this  morning  are  the 
things  which  we  need  to  keepoiir  eyes  open 
"to.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  liberty.  I  believe 
in  liberty ;  I  want  you  and  everybody  to 
have  liberty ;  but 

THE    TENDENCY    OF    LIBERTY 

will  be  to  land  any  body  of  believers, 
unless  there  is  great  watchfulness,  in 
that  place  where,  denying  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  will  by-and-by 
come  to  put  Christ  behind  them.  We 
.are  afraid  of  those  tendencies.      We  are  in 


favour  of  all  criticism  and  of  the  largest 
liberty  that  can  be  given  to  a  man  ;  but  we 
want  a  man  to  have  a  basis  of  tru.th  for  which 
he  is  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  if  necessary.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  first  two  papers  were 
admirable,  but  I  want  to  bo  quite  as  cour- 
teous as  our  English  brother  who  wanted 
to  express  thanks  to  Dr.  Stearns  for  his 
admirable  paj^er.  On  behalf  of  the 
American  brethren  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press otir  thanks  to  Principal  Fairbairn 
for  the  magnificent  statement  he  has  made. 

The  President  :  The  Conference  will  close 
with  a  few  words  of  exjDlanation  from  Prin- 
cipal Simon. 

President  D.  W.  Simon  :  If  I  had  had  tho 
opportunity  of  finishing  my  paper  Mr. 
Barrett  would  have  found  a  few  other 
things  that  he  would  probably  object  to 
but  he  would  also  have  found,  first  of  all,J 
that  I  conclude  the  part  I  had  just  entexvad 
upon  with  the  statement  of  my  belief  that 
our  theological  thinking  at  the  present 
moment  is  more  homogeneously  Evangelical 
than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and  that  my  paper 
ends  with  the  statement  of  my  conviction 
that  notwithstanding  featiu-es  in  the  pre- 
sent position  which  I  regard  as  alarming, 
the  great  body  of  Congregationalists  do 
hold,  and  are  going  to  hold,  firmly  by  the 
central  facts  and  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Of  course  I  never  expected  that 
everybody  would  agree  with  me  ;  I  should 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had — and  I 
have  really  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
agreement.  We  necessarily  differ  in  our 
gauging  of  the  circumstances  around  us, 
andT  trust  Mr.  Barrett  will  feel  that  after 
aU  I  have  been  not  quite  as  unjust  as  he 
fears  in  my  endeavour  to  diagnose  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced  by 
the  President,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 


AFTERNOON     SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  at  three  o'clock. 
Dr.  Dale  presiding. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  sing- 
ing the  hymn — 

'•'  I  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord, 
The  home  of  Thine  abode," 

after  which  the  Rev.  H.   Morton  Dexter 
offered  prayer. 

THE    ECONOMY    OF    CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 

The  President  :  In  the  previous  sessions 
I  have  invited  members  of  the  Council  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  any  discussion  fol- 
lowing the  papers  to  send  in  their  cards  be- 


fore the  papers  were  closed.  I  now  venture 
to  make  another  suggestion.  This  afternoon 
the  subjects  which  are  to  come  imder  our 
consideration  are  of  extreme  interest  to  us 
all,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  in  the  organization  of  Congre- 
gational churches  in  America  has  varied  in 
some  important  respects  from  the  develop- 
ment of  that  organization  in  this  country.  I 
think  it  very  possible  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  may  wish  to  ask  questions 
instead  of  making  speeches,  and  if  there  are 
any  gentlemen  who  wish  to  ask  questions 
with  regard  to  statements  made  in  the 
papers,  perhaps  they  would  be  good  enough 
to  send  those  questions  up,  and  we  will  get 
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them  answered  more  briefly  than  if  they 
made  speeches  in  order  to  introduce  the 
questions.  Dr.  Qnint,  who  has  to  read  the 
first  paper,  is  only  jixst  emerging,  and  has 
as  yet  scarcely  emerged,  from  an  illness  by 
which  he  has  Ijeen  i>rostratod.  How  greatly 
he  is  honoured  in  the  United  States  all  his 
brethren  know,  and  there  are  many  of  us  in 
England  ^ho  have  come  to  regard  him  with 
so  miich  respect  and  consideration  that  we 
rejoice  in  his  return  to  health  and  vigour. 


DR.    QUINT. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint,  who  was  cordially  re- 
ceived, said:  Let  me  thank  you  for  this 
kind  greeting.  As  one  emerging  from 
sickness,  and  risking  something  to  attend 
the  Coimcil,  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  favoiu- 
that  you  will  permit  the  Eev.  Dr.  Burn- 
ham  to  read  for  me  to-day,  and  if  the 
paper  is  very  dull  attribute  it  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  to  the  writer.  The  subject 
was  selected  by  the  English  brethren  them- 
selves, and  that  it  is  extremely  condensed 
is  due  to  my  friends'  determination  to  have 
the  twenty  minutes'  rule,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  has  been  rewritten  three  times 
for  condensation. 

Eev.  Dr.  Burnham  then  read  Dr.  Quint's 
paper,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Place  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils. 

This  topic  does  not  include,  first,  the  few 
occasional  general  synods  of  the  whole  body 
of  churches,  each  called  for  a  specific  deno- 
minational pvirpose,  the  first  of  which  met 
in  the  year  1636  and  the  latest  in  the  year 
1865.  Nor,  secondly,  does  it  include  the 
organized  conferences  or  associations  of 
churches  meeting  at  stated  and  regvilar 
times  for  the  promotion  of  mutual  religious 
consulation,  which  are  of  three  grades  as  to 
size — viz.,  the  local  conferences,  including 
perhaps  from  ten  to  thirty  churches ;  the 
State  Conference,  including  substantially 
the  churches  of  a  given  state,  and  meeting 
annually,  the  first  of  which  was  organized 
in  the  year  1826 ;  and  the  National  Council, 
made  up  of  delegates  from  the  state  and 
local  conferences  and  meeting  triennally, 
which  was  organized  in  the  year  1871.  All 
these  are  modern.  Nor,  thirdly,  does  it 
include  the  local  associations  of  mini- 
sters, whose  beginnings  were  before  the 
year  1640,  which  exist  for  mutual 
benefit,  but  whose  lists  of  members  are 
generally  held  as  j'^'i^wa  facie  evidence  of 
good  standing,  and  are  recognized  in  The 
Year-Booh;  but  which  associations  in  no 
way  represent  the  churches.  The  topic  con- 
cerns only  those  local  councils  called  each 
by  a  single  church  for  a  specific  purpose 
relating  to  itself,  expiring  with  the  decision 
upon  that  purpose.  These  have  been  in  use 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  American 
Congregationalism.  Taking  as  the  best 
statement  of  our  polity  the  expression  that 


Congregationalism  asserts,  first,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  each  local  congregation  or  church 
of  believers  for  its  own  local  jJuriDoses  in 
government,  worship,  and  discipline,  and, 
secondly,  the  mutual  obligations  of  all  these 
churches  in  fellowship  one  with  another  as 
parts  of  the  Chtirch  of  Christ — the  American 
Council  finds  its  warrant,  and  somewhat  its 
necessity  in  the  second  part  of  the  definition. 
It  is  ijurely  a  manifestation  and  means  of 
realizing  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  "  In 
all  matters  of  common  concernment,"  it  was 
said  two  hundred  years  ago,  "  the  churches 
consult  together." 

HOW   councils  aee   fokmed. 

A  coimcil  usually  consists  of,  perhaps, 
from  six  to  twenty  churches,  almost  all  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  contiguous,  each 
church  being  represented  by  its  pastor  and 
one  other  delegate.  It  is  called  by  some  one 
church,  which  selects  the  churches  to  be 
invited,  often  adding  the  names  of  a  few 
wise  and  experienced  persons  also.  The 
Church  sends  to  each  of  these  letters  of 
invitation,  called  "  letters-missive,"  specify- 
ing time  and  place  of  convening,  the  precise 
case  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  council, 
and  a  list  of  the  chvirches  and  persons 
invited.  To  this  list  the  council,  when  con- 
vened, cannot  add  any  church  or  person, 
even  for  an  honorary  seat.  The  council  is 
absolutely  restricted  to  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  letters-missive.  It  organizes, 
hears  what  is  laid  before  it,  makes  exami- 
nation at  pleasure,  deliberates,  and  frames 
its  formal  opinion  in  what  is  called  aEesult, 
which  it  communicates  to  the  Chm-ch,  and 
upon  thus  completing  its  work  dissolves. 
The  Eesult,  if  advisory,  has  force  only  when 
accepted  by  the  party  or  parties  convening 
the  council,  except  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  church  and  a  minister  have  united  in 
calling  a  council  on  some  j^oint  of  difference 
between  them  as  to  contract,  the  courts 
sustain  the  party  accepting  the  Eesult  of 
a  council  properly  called,  and  deliberate 
as  against  the  party  rejecting  it,  and  that 
without  examining  the  grounds  upon  which 
a  decision  was  reached.  If  the  council  is 
called  to  assist  in  an  ordination,  of  course 
its  favourable  decision  is  completed  by  its 
proceeding  to  the  work  desired. 

THE    OCCASIONS 

upon  which  councils  may  be  called  are 
various.  Perhaps  two  groups  include  the 
whole.  (1)  Cases  where  a  church  feels 
that  it  needs  advice  from  other  churches 
as  to  matters  of  grave  importance, 
and  (2)  when  the  act  of  a  church,  con- 
templated or  otherwise,  so  involves  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches  that  those  other- 
chui'ches  ought  to  be  consulted  before  being- 
made  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
1.  A  church  may  need  light  and  know- 
ledge. Cases  whether  it  is  wise  to  occupy 
longer  a  present  location,  or  whether  the 
church  will  be  warranted  in  expending 
moneys  for  building,  or,  more  important,. 
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when  there  are  difficulties  within  a  chvirch 
-which  threaten  its  life,  or  cripple  its  pros- 
perity, and  which  the  advice  of  sister 
cl^nrchcs,  being  fi'ee  from  partisanship,  may 
tend  to  remove.  Or  cases  where  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  pastorate,  under  the  force  of 
law  inherited  from  the  parish  system,  is 
desii'able.  So  to  a  council  is  sometimes 
referred,  for  opinion  only,  the  facts  in  a 
difficult  case  of  chui-ch  discipline,  prior 
to  a  hearing  by  the  chui-ch.  These  are  suf- 
ficient to  illustrate  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  a  church,  at  its  own  option,  seeks  for 
advice.  There  is  no  obligation  resting  upon 
-a  chiu'ch  to  convene  a  council  in  such  cases, 
but  many  churches  have  found  it  a  great 
benefit  thus  to  obtain  the  advice  and  sym- 
pathy of  sister  chm-ches.  A  weak  chiu'ch 
•often  finds  material  help  in  the  strength  of 
some  more  powerful  one.  The  advice  of 
chiu'ches  by  their  representatives  carries 
much  moi-e  weight  than  the  advice  of  indi- 
Tiduals. 

2.  The  other  class  is  that  in  which  it  is 
held  that  fellowship  requires  the  assembling 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  in  council 
upon  some  particiilar  act  proposed,  w-ithout 
which  a  church  would  be  lacking  in  dvie  re- 
-gard  to  that  fellowship.  These  are  cases 
where  those  other  churches  have  direct  in- 
terests and  responsibilities. 

THE    REQtTIEElIENTS    OF    FELLOWSHIP. 

(a)  Any  number  of  Christians  proposing 
to  organize  a  church  can  do  so  indeisen- 
dently,  but  they  do  not  thereby  come  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  They  come  into  the  fellowship 
only  by  inviting  a  council  of  neighbovu- 
■chui'ches  to  examine  their  confession  of 
faith,  their  covenant,  their  riiles,  and  the 
general  fitness  to  be  taken  into  fellowshiji. 
This  is  a  necessity.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  enrolled  without  it,  and,  fiu-ther, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  hold  the  other 
■churches  responsible  for  a  church  of  whose 
character  it  has  no  knowledge. 

(b)  If  a  church  proposes  to  ordain  a 
pastor  it  convenes  a  council  to  examine 
into  his  fitness,  advise  the  church  if  neces- 
sary, and,  if  deemed  jjroper,  extend  to  the 
new  pastor  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 
That  a  chiirch  may  theoretically  ordain  its 
own  pastor  independently  has  been  many 
times  said,  but  without  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  such  a  pastor,  after  sufficient  exami- 
nation, he  is  not  recognized  by  other 
chtu'ches  ;  and  that  upon  conviction  that 
these  chiirches  ought  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  standing  of  a  minister,  whether 
pastor  or  otherwise,  about  whom  they  have 
never  been  consulted,  and  of  whose  opinions 
and  character  they  have  no  knowledge.  The 
National  Council  at  Chicago,  in  the  year 
1885,  renewed  the  declaration  that  the. stand- 
ing of.  a  minister  finally  depends  i^pon  the 
decision  of  a  council  called  specially  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  council  should,  of  course,  be 
selected  from  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   the   church   and  person  con- 


corned,  who  may  be  supposed  the  more 
readily  to  understand  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  than  those  at  a  distance.  Al- 
though such  a  council  is  necessarily  small 
in  numbers,  yet  the  whole  body  of  churches 
acquiesce  in  its  decisions. 

(c)  The  standing  of  any  minister  or 
church  is  in  the  same  manner  subject  to 
investigation  by  a  local  council  called  for 
the  purpose.  In  such  a  case  the  council 
would  be  called  by  some  church  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  party  or  chur«;h 
affected,  after  admonition  or  complaint.  This 
is  very  rarely  done,  as  such  a  case  usually 
works  itself  clear  without  such  proceedings. 

THE    CHUECH    MUST    CALL    THE    COUNCIL. 

(d)  A  church  is  always  actually  or  con- 
structively essential  to  calling  a  coixncil, 
the  api^arent  exception,  that  of  individuals 
desiring  to  be  recognized  as  a  church,  really 
not  being  an  exception.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases  it  is  now  customary  to  actiially  orga- 
nize the  chiu'ch,  and  then  as  a  church  call 
a  council  for  recognition.  But  individual 
members,  with  an  apparent  exception  to  be 
noted,  however  much  dissatisfied  with  any 
action  of  their  church,  cannot  call  a  coun- 
cil. The  peace  of  the  churches  is  not  thus 
to  be  disturbed,  nor  does  any  appeal  lie  in 
the  council  system  from  any  act  of  a  church 
to  other  churches.  Each  chiu'ch  conducts 
its  own  affairs  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment, and  a  council  is  not  rec[uired  except 
where  the  responsibility  of  other  churches 
comes  in. 

(e)  An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that 
a  chiirch  miist  be  a  party  in  convening  a 
council  lies  in  what  is  called  an  ex-parte 
council,  and  in  one  particular  case.  That 
is,  where  a  member  of  a  church  claims  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  excommunicated,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  his  fellowship  with 
other  chiu-ches,  he  may  ask  his  church  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  churches. 
If  his  chiirch  unreasonably  refuses,  he 
may  call  an  ex-parte  council,  stating  the  fact 
of  his  grievance,  and  that  his  church  has 
unreasonably  refused  to  join  in  calling  a 
council ;  and  the  chvirches  in  such  council 
have  a  right  to  examine  the  case,  and  decide 
whether  they  will  continue  to  fellowship 
him,  and,  if  so,  advise  some  other  church  to 
receive  him  as  if  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing. For  without  such  recommendation  no 
church  can  rightfully  receive  an  excommu- 
nicated person,  inasmuch  as  to  do  so  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  discipline  of 
the  local  church.  The  council  cannot 
reverse  the  act  of  the  church,  but  it  declares 
whether  its  churches  will,  nevertheless, 
fellowship  the  aggrieved  person. 

(/■)  It  is  obvious  that  a  chiu'ch  may 
avail  itself  of  its  power  to  select  a  council 
whose  churches  shall  sympathize  with  some 
pecitliarities  of  the  inviting  church.  In 
any  division  of  theological  opinion,  for 
instance,  a  council  may  be  selected  which 
shall  sympathise  with  doctrinal  novelties 
of    a    pastor-elect.      In     limited     sections 
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of  the  country  such  cases  have  hap- 
pened. To  obviate  this  evil  there  is  a 
growing  custom  in  these  sections  of  making 
Tap  councils  substantially  by  the  list  of 
churches  in  the  Conference  to  which  the 
inviting  church  belongs.     This  gives 

A   PTJKELT    TEERITOEIAL    COUNCIL, 

and  one  of  which  no  complaint  can  be 
made.  The  National  Council  has  asserted 
that  the  churches  of  any  locality  control 
their  own  fellowship,  and  has  suggested  to 
the  local  conferences  to  consider  whether  it 
is  wise  for  them  to  assume  the  decision  of 
fellowshijD  cases,  so  far  as  the  recognition  of 
churches  is  concerned.  In  the  Eastern 
States  no  action  apjoears  yet  to  have  been 
taken ;  in  the  Western  States  some  modifica- 
tions exist,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

(g)  This  system  of  local  councils  may 
seem  complicated  to  those  not  accustomed 
to  it.  But,  really,  it  is  very  simple.  A 
chiirch  needing  light  invites  the  neighbour- 
ing churches  to  advise  it ;  or  a  church  pro- 
posing some  act,  like  that  of  an  ordination, 
which  involves  other  churches  in  the  cj[iies- 
tion  of  fellowship,  invites  these  other 
churches  to  act  upon  the  qriestion.  The 
subordinate  points  of  legal  difficulties 
peculiar  to  American  law,  and  which  in  some 
cases  make  councils  a  kind  of  ti-ibunal,  are 
merely  incidental. 

(h)  Whether  if  the  system  of  local  con- 
ferences of  churches  had  been  in  use  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  system  of 
councils  would  have  been  adopted  is  a  qiies- 
tiou  of  speculation.  But  permanent  con- 
ferences were,  in  the  dread  of  Presby- 
terianism,  absolutely  impossible.  The 
council,  being  purely  temporary,  called  for 
a  single  purpose,  each  in  composition  vary- 
ing from  every  other,  avoided  the  danger 
of  that  jDermanent  power  which  might 
gradually  have  grown  up  in  our  permanent 
territorial  organizations  of  churches,  how- 
ever much  their  constitutions  might  have  ab- 
jured such  jDower.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
council  gave  coherence  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches  in  a  practical  way  by  calling 
groiips  together  on  occasions  of  fellowship, 
helijfulness,  and  mutual  responsibilities.  It 
prevented  isolation  of  churches.  The 
strongest  and  largest  of  our  churches 
lovingly  resijond  to  the  call  of  the  feeblest 
and  neediest ;  and  in  the  covmcil  the  feeblest 
church  is  the  peer  of  the  greatest. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Quint  v.ishes  to  add 
a  word  or  two. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  Mr.  President, — I  am 
ready  to  answer  any  question.  A  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  I  have  grown 
stronger  every  day  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
brethren.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing  to 
supf>lenient  what  brother  Koss  has  said,  but 
thei-e  may  be  a  little  misapprehension  as  to 
the  liberty  of  our  churches  at  home.  So  far 
as  he  went  he  gave  a  correct  view  entirely. 
He  is  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  matter,  but 


I  want  to  say  this — that  oui-  chiu'ches  are- 
achieving  their  liberty  over  the  parishes 
and  religious  societies.  There  was  a  time 
under  the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts 
courts,  in  which  the  Clnu'ch  had  no  powers 
whatever.  Not  only  had  the  parish  the 
right  to  confer  with  the  church  in  the 
choice  of  its  pastor,  but  it  absoliitely  nulli- 
fied the  action  of  the  chui-ch  and  called  a 
man  whom  the  church  unanimously 
i-ejected.  And  the  Court  sustained 
the  right  to  do  so,  and  when  the 
chiirch  left  the  parish,  it  deprived  that 
church  of  even  its  communion  ware  and 
left  it  with  one  person  who  remained  be- 
hind as  the  chiu-ch.  That  day,  I  wish  to 
say,  is  passing.  I  wish  to  put  it  in  this 
way.  Gradually  the  religioiis  society  of  a 
parish  is  losing  all  its  power.  Thirty  years 
ago  I  had  the  honour  to  begin  that  matter. 
I  was  cautioned  against  it  very  strongly  by 
the  lawyers,  but  I  insisted  in  various  publi- 
cations that  there  should  be  a  change. 
The  system  is  changing  in  this  way ;  while 
the  rehgious  society  or  parish  is  made  up 
very  largely  of  persons  not  members  of 
chiu'ches,  who  had  that  power,  we  have 
achieved  legislation  recently  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  the  Western  ones  did  not  need  it,, 
for  they  were  formed  on  the  purer  lines 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Eoss,  owing  very  largely 
to  him.  We  have  achieved  legislation  in, 
this  respect.  The  church  which  I  joined, 
when  I  was  a  boy  was  organized  in  1638  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  refused  to  obey  the- 
edict  of  church  membership  as  a  rule  in 
town  matters,  and  was  received  without  it. 
That  town  was  organised  by  the  pastor 
whose  grave  I  tried  to  find  in  Bunhill- fields, 
for  he  was  buried,  having  come  back  here 
and  died.  We  have  his  pictru-e.  That  old 
church  had  a  parish,  but  that  parish  has 
lost  its  i30wer  now.  Four  years  ago  in 
Massachusetts  we  had  an  Act  passed, 
after  a  great  deal  of  effort — and  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  somewhat  instrumental  in 
the  passing  of  that  Act — by  which  any 
church,  whether  connected  with  the  parish 
or  not,  can  secure  corporate  power  by  its 
own  act  imder  the  general  law,  and  become 
entitled  to  do  all  its  own  business,  cutting 
itself  loose  from  every  society  and  every 
parish,  calling  its  own  minister,  and  being 
supported  by  its  own  freewill  offei-ings,  or 
in  any  other  way  it  liked  under  the  Act. 
Four  years  only  before  this  great  Council 
was  to  meet  we  achieved  that  independence- 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  not  by  law, 
for  the  Court's  decision  was  with  iis;  but  in 
Connecticut  and  in  Vermont  we  have 
achieved  it,  and  we  come  over  here  to-day 
to  thank  God  with  clean  hands,  and  to  tell 
that  the  churches  in  New  Hami^shire  have 
emerged  from  that  bondage  of  the  old 
parish,  and  have  come  out  into  the  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

The  President  :  May  I  ask  Dr.  Quint  a. 
question  ?  It  is  customary  to  call  a  council 
in   order  to   confirm  the  appointment  of  a. 
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pastor.  Is  it  generally  true  that  the  church 
cannot  part  with  its  pastor  unless  a  council 
concurs  in  the  decision  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Qtjint  :  That  is  one  of  the  matters 
which  I  mentioned  as  subsidiary  under  the 
legal  troubles  in  Massachusetts,  in  New 
England.  It  was  held  by  the  Coiirts  that 
under  the  parish  system  a  man  lawfully 
settled  over  a  chiu-ch  and  parish  became 
entitled  to  all  the  revenues.  They  could 
not  make  any  change,  they  could  not  cut 
down  his  salary  ;  he  was  entitled  to  a  life 
settlement.  Therefore,  it  was  said,  if  he 
refused  to  leave  there  coiild  be  no  separa- 
tion vinless  the  jsarish  should  ask  him  to  join 
in  a  council  as  a  tribunal,  and  allege  one  of 
three  reasons — gross  immorality,  essential 
change  of  doctrine,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty  ; 
and  the  Coiirts  decided  again  and  again  that 
drunkenness  was  not  gross  immorality. 

The  Pkesidext  :  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion ?  It  is  not  very  tmconmion  in  this 
country,  in  cases  of  trouble,  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  arbitration  of  friends  outside 
the  church.  In  all  the  cases  of  that  sort 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar,  both  sides 
luidertake  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.  I  had  an  impression  that  when 
a  mutual  council  is  called  in  America,  the 
decision  is  advisory  and  is  not  absolutely 
binding. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  It  is  not  binding  unless 
in  those  cases  which  are  mixed  in  with  legal 
matters,  siich  as  a  contract.     Then  it  is. 

The  President  :  I  suppose  the  result  is 
Tisually  accepted  when  there  is  a  mutual 
council  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  It  is  almost  invariably 
accepted.  Dr.  Dexter  and  myself  have  been 
on  more  councils  than  any  other  two  men 
in  America,  and  we  never  knew  one  of  the 
results  yet  rejected. 

The  President  :  May  I  ask  whether,  if 
a  Congregational  chiu'ch  declines  to  call  a 
council  in  installing  its  minister,  it  would 
have  a  very  bad  time  with  other  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  It  is  only  thus  :  if  the 
minister  is  ordained  at  the  time,  he  would 
not  be  recognised  as  in  the  fellowship,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  had  occasion  to 
pass  judgment  upon  him.  If  he  was  a 
minister  previously  in  good  standing  and 
on  our  rolls,  and  a  member  of  some  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  church  could  not  instal  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  mean  over  there, 
that  is,  by  a  legal  Act,  but  if  he  shoidd  be 
invited  to  come  only  for  a  year  or  two  years, 
being  of  good  standing,  it  leaves  him  and 
them  in  as  good  standing  as  ever. 

Di-.  Eeuen  Thomas  :  I  would  ask  Dr.  Quint 
whether  it  is  not  a  great  deal  better,  both 
for  ministers  and  churches,  that  this 
council  system,  as  it  now  is  in  New 
England,  should  continue  and  prevail. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  I  think  so  most  de- 
cidedly. 


Dr.  Eeuen  Thomas  :  I  would  also  ask 
whether  he  ever  remembers  in  his  long  his- 
tory any  council  that  has  ever  done  any 
minister  any  gross  injustice. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  I  have  never  known  a 
single  instance,  but  I  have  been  in  councils 
again  and  again  where  we  have  saved 
ministers  who  were  a  little  indiscreet  or 
imprudent.  I  have  known  them  to  be 
l^roductive  of  great  good  in  healing  dissen- 
sions in  churches.  I  have  never  known  on& 
in  my  own  experience  to  result  in  evil. 

Dr.  Eeuen  Thomas  :  Then  I  understand 
your  conclusion  is  that,  both  for  ministers 
and  churches,  the  council  system  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  that  it  is  eminently 
beneficial. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  That  is  my  decided  con- 
viction, and  the  Npvtional  Council  of  Chicago 
distinctly  passed  a  vote  that  the  occasional 
council — the  council  called  for  the  occasion 
— was  to  be  the  final  arbiter. 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer  :  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  To  what  extent  are  laymen  represented 
on  the  councils  in  the  United  States  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  Man  for  man. 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer  :  How  far  are  th© 
Congregational  churches  and  councils  in 
the  United  States  run  mainly  by  ministers  ?' 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint:  On  the  Eccl  siasticaL 
Council  the  minister  is  not  invited  merely 
because  he  is  a  minister ;  it  requires  the 
vote  of  the  church  to  accept  the  invitation. 
It  says,  "  We  ask  you  to  be  represented  by 
your  pastor  and  delegate."  Unless  they 
vote  for  him  he  has  no  power  to  attend. 
Very  frequently  laymen  are  the  moderators 
of  the  councils.  Wise  men  are  in  these 
coiincils  as  laymen,  and  they  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  framing  the  result.  Thei'e- 
are  always  some  laymen,  or  laymen  on  the 
committee  which  frames  the  result  iuvari 
ably  as  a  matter  of  practice. 

Eev.  E.  A.  Eedfoed  :  In  the  case  of  a 
church  leaving,  has  the  parish  any  power  ta 
set  up  another  church  of  itself  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  The  parish  is  a  secular 
body,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If  it  wishes  to  organise  a  new  church  it  has 
to  call  a  council.  The  church  withdraws 
from  the  parish,  takes  it  own  property  ;  it 
cannot  take  the  parish  property.  The  parish 
is  a  secular  body  entirely  outside.  The 
church  withdraws,  and  has  nothing  to  do^ 
with  it. 

A  Delegate  :  Have  you  ever  known  a 
church  to  reject  or  submit  with  reluctance 
to  the  decision  of  the  council  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  I  have  heard  of  one  chru'cb. 
that  refused,  a  week  or  two  ago,  to  accept  the 
result  of  the  conference  on  a  matter  regard- 
ing an  individual.     It  was  one  of  those  cases 

where Well,  I  won't  say  what  I  was 

going  to  about  it. 

The  President  :  I  have  to  put  tins  ques- 
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tion — Do  the  councils  ever  resort  to  what 
we  call  a,  union  or  local  association  ? 

Ecv.  Dr.  QuixT  :  No. 

The  President  :  Do  the  chiirches  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  of  the  council,  or 
is  there  a  general  fear  that,  by  appealing  to 
the  cotincilj  yon  will  stu'render  yonr  inde- 
pendence ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  They  avail  themselves 
very  freely. 

Eev.  Professor  Newth  :  Will  Dr.  Quint 
kindly  tell  us  in  what  way  the  civil  autho- 
rities constrain  the  church  to  support  a 
minister  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  They  constrain  the 
parish  or  society  with  which  the  church  is 
connected. 

Eev.  Professor  Newth  :  It  is  on  the  con- 
tract ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  There  is  a  contract  and, 
so  long  as  church  property  remains,  it  is 
holden  for  support.  If  there  are  any  in- 
vested funds,  and  the  parish  has  them, 
they  are  holden  for  support. 

Eev.  Dr.  Newth  :  May  I  ask  Dr.  Quint 
whether  he  considers  that  altogether  an 
unmitigated  evil  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  No,  there  have  been  some 
advantages.  It  is  only  a  qiiestiou  whether 
the  church  should  lie  free  and  independent. 
In  my  church  at  Boston,  my  deacons  and 
myself  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  congre- 
gation, meaning  all  those  who  help  to  sup- 
port the  ministers  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  church,  shall  take  a  vote  on  the 
occasions  of  calling  a  minister,  but  shall 
have  no  legal  power.  But  we  also  got  power 
to  adopt  a  rule  by  which  the  congrega- 
tion may  select  three  jDersons  to  be  added 
to  the  Business  Committee  of  the  church 
for  consultation.  We  hoi  d  that  the  congre- 
gation should  be  recognised  as  to  its  opin- 
lonSj  those  who  have  to  contribute  the 
iuoney,  while  the  church  retains  its  legal 
power.  This  system  is  the  one  which  we 
advocate  very  strongly — recognising  the 
congregation. 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  Dr.  Quint  would  be  willing  to  say 
that  the  diiEculty  of  the  things  contem- 
plated in  the  questions  asked  would  bo  very 
rare,  and  whether  there  are  only  a  few 
instances  whei-e  legal  questions  have  come 
up  between  the  parishes  and  the  churches  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  I  have  known  quite  a 
number  of  law  cases  in  the  matter  in  which 
verdicts  have  been  given  against  the  society 
or  parish.  Our  law  books  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  are  full  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  Ceosfield  :  May  I  ask  you  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  both  society  and 
parish  ?     We  have  got  a  little  mixed. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  We  say  the  parish  is 
the  territorial  body,  and  each  voter  voted 
in  matters   secular  regarding   the  employ- 


ment of  the  minister,  or  taxation  for  the 
purposes  of  his  support.  The  society  was 
generally  formed  of  individuals  taking  the 
place  of  the  parish  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
church  which  was  the  corporate  body  which 
the  law  recognises  as  essential  to  holding 
property.  When  I  speak  of  congregations, 
I  speak  of  something  a  little  diiferent. 
Every  person  who  contributes  by  pew  rents, 
or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  technically  so  called,  worship- 
ping in  that  place.  And  while  it  is  not 
an  organised  body,  unless  called  together 
for  sj)ecial  action,  to  get  an  opinion  from  it, 
or  to  add  to  the  niunbers  of  some  committee 
or  other,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  congre- 
gation is  a  body  worthy  of  recognition. 

Mr.  Crospield  :  There  may  be  in  the 
parish  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and 
others. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  There  may  be  atheists, 
unbelievers,  everything  under  heaven — I 
do  not  mean  there  are  in  our  parishes — but 
you  remember  our  forty-five  churches  in 
Massachusetts  were  driven  out  as  chtirches 
by  Unitarian  ministers  being  placed  there 
by  the  votes  of  those  parishes  where  the 
people  were  gathered  in  from  rum  shops 
and  everywhere  else. 

The  President  :  I  think  I  miist  close 
this  in  order  to  protect  time  for  the  other 
pajDor.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Quint 
for  having  answered  these  questions,  and  I 
think  what  he  has  said  will  lead  some  of 
our  brethren  to  inqnii-e  a  little  more  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  American  Congregationalism. 


Effective     Organization    op    Congrega- 
tionalism. 

DR.  A.  HASTINGS    ROSS. 

Eev.  A.  Hastings  Eoss,  D.D.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Effective  Organization  of  Congre- 
gationalism," with  sj^ecial  reference  to  the 
"parish"  in  its  relation  to  the  churches  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  Brethren, — Differing  in 
language,  nationality,  and  minor  matters  as 
we  may,  we  stand  in  this  International 
Council  tinited  on  a  common  faith  and 
jDolity.  We,  together  with  the  Baptists  and 
others,  believe  in  "  an  ajDOstolic  system,  in 
which  every  local  church  was  free,  self- 
governed,  autonomous,  and  resting  upon  a 
holy  brotherhood  of  believers";  and,  con- 
sequently, we  hold  that  local  "churches, 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  in  fellowshij)  with  one  another,  may 
determine — each  for  itself — their  organiza- 
tion, statements  of  belief,  and  forms  of 
worship ;  may  appoint  and  set  apart  their 
own  ministers,  and  should  co-oiDerate  in  the 
work  which  Christ  has  committed  to  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out the  world." 

But  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  on  both 
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<sicles  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  polity,  which 
is  called  interchangeably  Congrejjational- 
isni  and  Independency,  cannot  organize, 
■consistently,  into  associations,  imions,  and 
councils ;  that  there  can  be  no  organic 
fellowship  in  labours,  but  each  church  may 
say  to  the  rest :  "  I  am  Independent ;  I  have 
no  need  of  you  " ;  and  that  "  the  model  of  a 
church,  as  furnished  by  Congregationalism, 
is  that  ...  of  a  solitary  building  sur- 
'rounded  by  ahigh  wall  shuttiugit  out  from  all 
adjacent  edifices."  Our  toj^ic  is,  therefore, 
the  key  to  the  futui-e  of  our  polity ;  for  it  is 
as  clear  as  the  sunlight  that,  if  Congrega- 
tionalism cannot  be  organized,  and  effect- 
ively organized,  it  must  disappear.  We 
afErm  that  it,  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
involves  organization  on  four  distinct  lines, 
which  we  state,  but  which  we  have  not  time 
to  develop  in  full. 

LOCAL    CHURCH   ACTIVITT. 

I.  Organization  on  the  line  of  local  church 
activity. — This  includes  whatever  is  effective 
in  government,  worship,  and  labour.  Each 
chui'ch  can  organize  to  suit  its  own  environ- 
ment. It  may  choose  a  "presbytery"  of 
elders  to  administer  its  government,  as  did 
'the  primitive  churches.  And  it  has  been 
said  that  "  the  Xew  England  deacon  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  old  world  Presby- 
terian Elder."  Our  President  also  affirms 
that  "  the  diaconate  in  modern  Congrega- 
lional  churches  has  come  to  be  in  many, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  a  boai'd  of 
'elders'  .  .  They  are  really  'elders 'or 
'  bishops,'  and  the  jjastor  is  the  presiding 
elder  or  presiding  bishop."  There  is  no  de- 
■parture  from  our  polity  in  this,  as  such 
board  of  officers  is  responsible  to  the  church 
electing  it  and  to  no  other  body  ;  but  there 
is  efficiency  in  such  administration.  Under 
its  lead  or  without  it  a  church  manages  all 
its  affairs,  temporal  and  spiritual,  its  disci- 
pline, worship,  and  work.  '"  The  organized 
church  is  the  completest  earthly  realization 
-of  human  brotherhood,"  and  the  Divine  de- 
pository of  ecclesiastical  activity  and  power. 
It  determines  its  own  creed  and  worship, 
using,  as  it  may  elect,  the  baldest  service  or 
tlie  most  elaborate  liturgy.  It  builds  over 
against  itself,  evangelising  its  own  neigh- 
bourhood, until  church  touches  church 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  complete  in 
Christ,  dependent  on  no  other  organization, 
or  power,  or  order ;  sufficient,  were  all  other 
churches  dead. 

Holding  this  view  of  the  local  church 
-against  the  world,  leaving  their  country  for 
a  wilderness  that  they  might  set  up 
churches  of  this  ordei",  the  New  England 
fathers  unconsciously  introdviced  a  parish 
system  which  subverts  this  independency  of 
the  churches,  in  a  limited  degree,  on  which 
•we  are  called  to  dwell.  Everywhei'e  else 
Church  and  State  were  then  united,  and  the 
leading  colonies  in  New  England,  begin- 
aiing  in  l(i:51,  limited  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  hold  oliice  to  adult  male  members  of 
Congregational    churches.      This    law    led 


soon  to  restrictions  on  organizing  such 
churches.  Thus  a  town  and  its  established 
church  were  in  some  respects  identical,  the 
same  voters  acting  in  a  double  capacity,  in 
one  thing  as  a  church,  in  another  thing  as  a 
town.  "  Not  only  was  there  a  church, 
wherever  there  was  a  town,"  says  Palfrey, 
"but  the  chiu-ch  was  the  nucleus  about 
which  the  neighbourhood  constituting  a 
town  was  gathered.  It  was  not  till  after 
several  generations  that  the  towns  released 
themselves  from  the  ecclesiastical  element 
that  belonged  to  their  original  constitution ; 
and  down  to  the  present  century,  in  most  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  the  proceedings 
and  records  of  the  municipality  and  of  the 
religious  congregation  continued  to  be  the 
same."  Hence,  "a  meeting  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen  in  a  General  Court  (or 
Legisla'ive  Assembly)  was  the  same  as  a 
convention  of  members  of  the  chvirches. 
Thus,  when  the  General  Court  took 
cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  church  legislating 
for  its  parts." 

HOW    THE    PARISH  SYSTEM    AROSE. 

Out  of  this   state   of  things  the  present 
so-called  parish  system  was  evolved  in  this 
way.       The     Plymouth     and     Connecticut 
colonies  from  the  beginning,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  the  New  Haven  colonies 
after  about  a  generation  had  passed,  very 
sparingly  admitted   men   to    vote   in   town 
meeting  who  were  not  members  in  the  Esta- 
blished Churches.      Thus,  the   church   and 
town  began  to  be  separated,  there  being  a 
few  who  could  vote  in  the  town  meeting  who 
could  not  vote  in  the  church  meeting.  They 
could  vote,  on  the  call  of  a  pastor,  the  salary 
to  be  paid,  the  building   and   repairing  of 
the  meeting-house  and  manse,  and  on  assess- 
ing the  whole   expense  of    worship  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town;    but    they    could 
not  vote  on  the   admission,  discipline,  and 
dismissal  of  church  members  or  in  the  elec- 
tion of  deacons.      The  town,  as    such,  had 
the  whole  temporal  business  of  the  church 
exclusively  in  its  control,  while  the  Church, 
as  such,  had  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
town  exclusively  in  its  control,  save  that  in 
the  choice  of  a  pastor  the  church  first  gave 
its  vote,  and  the  town  then  voted  to  concur 
or  not  to  concur,  as  it  saw  fit.     If  a  church 
were    united  and  constituted  a  majority  of 
the  freemen   of  a    town,  this    complicated 
arrangement  gave  little  or  no   trouble  ;  but 
if  the  church  were  divided  or  constituted  a 
minority    of    the    freemen    of    a    town,    a 
disagreement  might  dead-lock  the  choice  of 
a  pastor.     Later  on,  when  men  began  to  be 
releasedf  rom  church  rates  and  other  churches 
than  the  Congregational  began  to  be  recog- 
nized, there  came  the  farther  separation  of 
the  parish  from  the  town,  as  the   town  had 
been  separated  from  the  church,  until  the 
organised  parish  society,  distinct  from   tlie 
church  and  from  the  town,   came  into  exis- 
tence as  a  relic  of  the  vinion  of  Church  and 
State.    Thi.=  parish,  or  ecclesiastical  society. 
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inherited  from  tlie  town  the  right  to  concur 
in  the  call  of  a  i^astor,  to  fix  his  salary,  and 
to  transact  all  the  pecuniary  business  con- 
nected with  the  cnurch.  This  parish  system 
is  still  dominant  in  our  churches  m  America, 
but  nowhere  else.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our 
polity,  but  an  abnormal  growth,  which, 
as  our  honoured  but  translated  leader,  Dr. 
Dexter,  said  :  "  We  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
have  cause  to  lament."  It  has  in  it  still  the 
possible  evils  depicted  by  Cotton  Mather,  in 
1719,  in  these  words  :  "  Yet  there  grows  too 
much  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  yet 
come  into  the  communion  of  the  churches,  a 
disposition  to  supersede  the  law  and  over- 
ride it.  Many  people  would  not  allow  the 
church  any  jH-ivilege  to  go  before  them  in 
the  choice  of  a  pastor.  The  clamour  is, 
'  We  must  maintain  him.'  "  Therefore  "  the 
churches  do  sometimes  by  their  vote  make 
a  nomination  of  three  or  four  candidates; 
for  every  one  of  whom  the  majority  of  the 
brethren  have  so  voted,  that  whomsoever  of 
these  the  choice  (of  the  town  or  parish)  falls 
upon,  it  may  still  be  said,  "  The  church  has 
chosen  him.' "  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1820,  said  :  '  The  only 
circumstance  which  gives  a  church  any 
legal  character  is  its  connection  with 
some  regularly  constituted  society  (or 
parish)."  "As  to  all  civil  j^urposes,  the 
secession  of  a  whole  church  from  the 
parish  would  become  an  extinction  of  the 
church."  Confirmed  in  1830,  this  decision 
still  stands ;  but  our  churches  in  America 
are  beginning  to  break  away  from  this  out- 
growth of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
and  i-o  come  into  closer  conformity  with 
those  in  other  lands.  As  each  church  is 
complete  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  deiDendent 
upon  even  a  parish  society  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  secular  business;  for  the  body 
which  owns  the  property  and  holds  the 
purse,  if  partly  or  largely  composed  of  others 
than  the  church  members,  impairs,  to  say 
the  least,  the  integrity  of  that  church. 

ASSOCIATED    EVANGELIZATION. 

II.  Organization  on  the  line  of  associated 
evangelization. — A  church  does  not  )ive  for 
itself  alono.  Much  work  is  common,  and 
can  best  be  done  by  co-operation.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  polity  to  prevent  co-operation 
in  all  common  concerns.  Hence  "Congre- 
gationalists  have  from  the  beginning  stood 
in  the  front  rank  as  respects  educational, 
benevolent,  and  missionary  operations." 
Our  Free  Churches  have  developed  and 
conducted,  in  different  ways  it  may  be,  the 
most  gigantic  enterprises,  exjoending  annu- 
ally for  benevolences  full  six  million  dollars, 
through  channels  some  of  which  are  almost 
a  century  old.  No  other  polity  collects  and 
expends  so  large  a  sum  for  benevolences 
from  a  like  number  of  churches  and  mem- 
bers ;  in  doing  which  the  churches  act 
directly  or  indirectly  through  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. And  the  closer  tiie  responsibility 
the  better. 


ADVISORY    COUNCILS. 

III.  Organisation  on  the  line  of  assodalcd- 
advice  in  occasional  councils. — There  is  nO' 
authority  in  advice,  but,  instead,  the  recog- 
nition of  independent  equality.  Any  ell'ec- 
five  organisation  of  our  polity  includes  this 
associated  advice.  For  it  has  been  asserted 
that  onr  polity  denies  to  ministers  'the 
benefit  of  trial  by  jury,'' that  it  does  "not 
permit  them  to  defend  themselves  before  a 
court  where  the  accused  and  the  accusers 
may  expect  equal  sympathy,"  that  a  minis- 
ter's opponents  are  his  judges,"  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  is  "utterly  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  equity  and  good  order."  On 
the  contrary,  our  i^olity  opens  to  any  one 
aggrieved,  whether  memtier,  minister,  or 
church,  and  to  parties  in  controversy,  as- 
swift  and  favourable  a  hearing  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  in  mutual  and  ex-parte 
councils,  Jaefore  which  all  parties  have  equal 
rights  and  privileges.  Nowhere  else  does 
one  have  a  fairer  trial ;  and  the  result  of  the 
council  becomes  the  sorest  condemnation  or 
the  credentials  of  good  standing.  Eesort  tO' 
such  councils  is  especially  demanded  in 
questions  of  ministerial  standing.  To  them 
one  may  appeal  who  has  been  unjustly  de- 
prived of  such  standing  in  any  association  of 
churches.  In  such  appeals  to  associated, 
advice  lies  the  solution  of  the  hardest 
problem  in  our  polity — the  right  adjustment 
of  independency  and  security,  the  nt^eded 
protection  from  heresy  conjoined  with  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment. 

THE    FELLOWSHIP    OF    CHURCHES. 

lY. — Organization  on  the  line  of  church 
fellowship. — The  communion  of  saints  abides, 
when  work  and  advice  are  no  longer  needed. 
But  fellowship  is  reciprocal,  and  so  cannot 
be  forced.  To  enter  iuto  an  association  the 
churches  must  be  agreed.  To  stay  in  the 
sweet  fellowship  they  must  remain  agreed. 
To  admit  a  minister  into  standing  in  such 
associations,  both  parties  must  desire  the 
fellowship,  as,  also,  to  abide  therein.  If 
a  minister  or  church  be  unjustly  excluded 
from  this  fellowship,  redress  may  be  found 
in  a  council  of  churches,  as  already  said. 

Now  in  and  through  these  local  associa- 
tions of  churches  in  every  country,  fellowship 
on  equal,  reciprocal  terms  has  already  been 
organized.  And  in  virtue  of  miuisterial 
standing  therein,  relief  may  be  extended  to 
disabled  ministers,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Christ :  "  Even  so  did  the  Lord  ordain 
that  they  which  proclaim  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  GosidcI."  On  no  other  founda- 
tion can  this  ordinance  of  Christ  be  carriec 
into  effective  operation ;  on  this,  it  can  be. 

Then  above  these  district  or  county  asso- 
ciations and  unions  we  have  the  State  and 
provincial  bodies,  and  above  these  the 
national,  and  in  this  year  of  grace  the  first 
International  Congregational  Council.  And 
thus,  without  loss  of  liberty,  with  a  sacred 
regard  for  our  constitutive  princij^le,  in 
every  step  of  our  development  we  exhibit 
the  union  for  which  Christ  prayed. 
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Congregationalism  is  thus  organized  on 
every  line  of  Christian  endeavour,  of  local 
church  activity,  of  associated  evangelization, 
of  associated  advice,  and  of  church  fellow- 
ship and  ministerial  relief ;  and  every 
element  of  the  orgauization  is  ablaze  with 
liberty.  And  so  eflcotive  is  this  organization 
that  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  on 
which  the  Pan-An!riican  Synod,  the  Metho- 
dist International  Con'erence,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Alliance  are  biidt.  Its  jirinciple 
has  been  put  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Alliance  in  these  words  :  "But  it  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  existing  creed  or  consti- 
tution of  any  church  in  the  Alliance,  or  with 
its  internal  order  or  external  relations."  And 
a  leading  Presbyterian  has  said  of  it :  "  The 
councils  of  the  Alliance  have  no  legislative 
authority,  either  original  or  appellate,  and 
therefore  can  only  discuss  and  recommend, 
but  for  this  very  reason  their  moral  weight 
is  immense." 

PAPAL  AND  CONGREGATIONAL  ALTERNATIVES. 

The  dawn  is  thus  already  bright.  The 
principle  for  which  our  Congregational 
martyrs — Dennis,  Coffing,  Thacker,  Barrows, 
Greenwood  and  Penry — gave  their  lives,  has 
the  potency  and  promise  of  the  future  in  it. 
For  only  two  polities  exist  that  can,  in  har- 
mony "With  their  pi'inciples,  give  a  united 
Christendom, — Congregationalism  and  the 
Papacy.  The  one  puti  all  authority  in  the 
reigning  Pope,  infallible,  possessed  of  "  the 
full  power  of  feeding,  ruling  and  governing 
the  whole  church ;  "  the  other  makes  the 
local  congregation  of  believers  the  sole 
depository  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  the 
imit  of  free  fellowship.  The  one  is 
ecumenical  despotism  ;  the  other  ecumenical 
liberty.  "Which  of  these  shall  i^revail,  both 
the  word  of  God  and  man's  love  of  liberty 
leave  no  doubt.  But  the  primitive  polity 
must  prove  its  fitness  to  prevail.  It  must 
show  not  only  elSciency  but  also  comprehen- 
sion unto  unity.  Our  great  opportunity  is 
upon  us.  We  must  p>resent  an  organization 
effective  in  guarding  piu-ity  in  faith  and 
life ;  effective  in  conducting  missionary, 
benevolent,  and  educational  matters  with 
economy;  effective  in  granting  redress  to 
those  who  have  been  wronged  in  discipline 
and  fellowship ;  and  effective  in  uniting  into 
one  all  churches  that  build  on  Christ.  The 
polity  we  hold  possesses  already  this  eifective 
organization,  together  with  liberty.  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that,  having  come  from  God, 
this  polity  will,  in  due  time,  unite  Christen- 
dom, as  Christ  prayed  ? 


Doctrinal  Terms  of  Admission  to 
Church  Fellowship. 

DR.  AMORY  H.  BRADFORD. 

Eev.  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford  read  the 
following  i^aper : — 

Should  those  who  desire  to  became  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  visible  Church,  and  so  tes- 
tify to  their  devotion  to  Him  and  the  ends 


which  He  sought  to  realize,  be  required  to 
absent  to  statements  of  doctrine  of  any  form 
whatever;  and,  if  so,  what  form?  Tliis 
paper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrinal 
lormukL'  presented  for  acceptance  to  minis- 
ters, or  to  those  called  to  positions  of 
administration.  The  first  step  toward  an 
intelligible  answer  to  the  inquiry  is  to  learn 
what  is  the  existing  usage  concerning  the 
admission  of  members  to  local  churches.  To 
obtain  this  information  two  courses  were 
open  —  one  to  take  the  utterances  of 
representative  Congregationalists,  and  the 
other  to  make  investigation  among  the 
churches.  Both  methods  have  been  adopted, 
with  the  following  results.  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  world  there  is  no  higher 
authority  on  this  subject  than  the 
honoured  and  accomplished  President  of 
this  Council.  He  may  be  taken  as  a  compe- 
tent witness  concerning  English  Congrega- 
tionalism. In  his  manual  he  says  :  "  Nor  is 
it  consistent  with  Congregational  principles 
for  a  particular  church  to  draw  up  a  creed 
and  require  its  acceptance  by  candidates  for 
membership.  A  Christian  church  is  not  a 
private  society,  whose  legulations  can  be 
modified  by  its  members  at  tlieir  pleasure, 
but  a  society  founded  by  Christ  Himself,  and 
intended  by  Him  to  be  the  home  of  all 
Christians,  Nothing,  therefore,  shonld  be 
required  of  an  applicant  for  membership  but 
personal  faith  in  Christ  :  this  may  exist,  and 
there  may  be  decisive  evidence  of  its 
existence,  in  persons  who  have  no  clear 
intellectual  apprehension  of  many  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  Gospel ;  it  may 
exist,  and  there  may  be  decisive  evidence  of 
its  existence,in  person  s  by  whom  some  of  these 
truths  are  rejected.  Men  come  into  the  church 
not  because  they  have  already  mastered  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  revelation,  but  to 
be  taught  them  "  (ISG),  He  says,  that 
doubtless  many  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
church,  on  the  ground  of  their  religious 
opinions.  "  But  in  England,  the  Congrega- 
tional tradition  has  been  sufficiently  strong, 
even  where  Congregational  principles  have 
not  been  clearly  understood,  to  prevent 
Congregational  churches  from  drawing  up  a 
formal  creed,  and  enforcing  its  acceptance 
as  a  condition  of  communion.  When  such  a 
creed  has  been  once  adopted  and  enforced 
.  .  ,  the  church  is  no  longer  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  living  Christ,  Its 
freedom  and  its  independence  are  lost.  It  is 
governed  indeed  not  by  the  decrees  of  an 
external  council,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the 
dead"'  (1S7).  "It  is  not  by  enforcing  a 
theological  test  as  a  condition  of  communion 
that  a  church  can  protect  itself  from  heresy. 
Its  only  protection  is  the  presence  of  Christ, 
and  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(1S8), 

EXISTING    CONGREGATIONAL    USAGE, 

In  order  that  there  might  he  no  doubt 
concerning  the  usage  in  England,  letters 
were  addressed  to  a  number  of  representa- 
tive ministers  asking  the  following   ques- 
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tioas  :  "  Does  your  cliureh  make  acceptatiC3 
of  articles  of  faith  a  condition  of  church 
uiciubership  ?"  "Jf  you  do  not  condition 
church  ujembership  on  the  aceptance  of 
CPrtain  doctrines,  what  are  your  require- 
ments ?  '' 

Robert  F.  Horton,  Joseph  Parker,  A.  Good- 
ricb,  Henry  Allon,  Samiiel  Pearson,  A.  Mac- 
kennal,  Robert  W.  HaleandCliarlesA.  Berry 
responded,  all  saying  that  their  cliurclies 
malce  no  doctrinal  tests  for  membership. 
These  seven  eminent  and  honoured  pastors 
are  fairly  representative  of  Great  Britain. 
The  right  of  a  church  to  require  assent 
of  those  uniting  with  it  to  a  formula  of 
doctrine  is  not  recognized  among  English 
Congregationalists. 

In  the  United  States  usage  is  largely 
different.  Dr.  Dexter  says:  "The  public 
admission  of  members  who  have  been 
received  by  vote  usually  takes  place  just 
before  the  communion  service,  when  the 
new  member.^  give  their  public  assent  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant,  as  they 
are  read  by  the  pastor.  .  .  .  The 
signature  of  every  new  member  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith  and  Covenant  in  the  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  should  follow,  at  the 
first  convenient  moment.  ["Congregation- 
alism," p.  185.] 

That  this  jjassage  does  not  exactly  voice 
the  sentiment  in  the  United  States  at 
present  will  be  evident  when  the  responses 
to  the  above  civiestions  from  eminent 
American  ministers  are  examined.  The 
following  report  that  assent  to  articles  of 
faith  is  required  by  the  churches  of  which 
they  are  pastors  : — 

E.  P.Goodwin,  First  Church,  Chicago; 
A.  F.  Sherrill,  First  Church,  Atlanta; 
'C.  F.  Thwing,  Plymouth  Church,  Minneapo- 
lis; W.  H.  Davis,  First  Church,  Detroit; 
F.  A.  Noble,  Union  Pcirk  Church,  Chicago; 
W.  M.  Taylor,  Broadway  Tabernacle  Chiirch, 
New  York ;  and  the  Park  Street  Church, 
Boston. 

The  following  ministers  report.  Yes, 
•%vith  qualifications  such  as,  "  in  substance," 
or  "  conditionally,"  or,  "  practically,"  which 
means  in  all  cases,  as  my  letters  show,  that 
while  a  formal  acceptance  may  be  asked  it  is 
distinctly  understood  to  be  only  formal : — 

S.  H.  Virgin,  Pilgrim  Church,  New  York; 
C.  H.  Richards,  Central  Church,  Phila- 
delphia;  R.  R.  Meredith,  Tompkins 
Aveniie  Church,  Brooklyn ;  F.  T.  Bailey, 
State-street  Church,  Portland;  J.  B. 
Thrall,  First  Church,  Salt  Lake  City; 
George  L.  Walker,  Centre  Church,  Hart- 
ford ;  T.  E.  Clapp,  First  Church,  Portland, 
Oregon;  '1'.  T.  Hunger,  United  Church, 
New  Haven;  Alexander  McKenzie,  Shep- 
pard  Memorial  Church,  Cambiidge. 

Those  who  responded  "No"  are: — 

H.  A.  Stimsoii,  Pilgrim  Church,  St.  Louis  ; 
A.  H.  Hea-h,  First  Church,  St.  Paul;  J.  G. 
Vose,  Beneticent  Church,  Providence  ;  A.J. 
F.  Behrends,  Central  Church,  Brooklyn;  E. 
A.  Lawrence,  First  Church,  Baltimore;  H. 
M.  Ladd,  Euclid  Avenue  Church,  Cleveland. 


A  closer  inspection  of  these  letters  shows 
that  Drs.  Virgin,  Richards,  Walker  and  Clapp 
exp'aia  that  rigid  acceptance  of  a  creed  is  not 
required,  but  only  for  "  substance  " — which 
may  moan  much  or  nothing;  while  the 
churches  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Plymouth 
in  Minneapolis,  First  in  Detroit,  Union 
Park  in  Chicago,  United  in  New  Haven, 
Sheppard  Memorial  in  Cambridge,  Tomp- 
kins Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  all  receive  mem- 
bers by  the  Apostles' Creed.  Ihe  Church  of 
tlie  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D., 
pastor,  does  not  require  assent  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  when  new  members  are  received, 
and  yet  all  are  asked  if  they  have  examined 
those  Articles  and  propose  to  abide  by  them. 

Probably  the  majority  of  the  churches  in 
the  United  States  require  formal  acceptance 
of  statements  of  doctrine.  Of  those  who  do 
many  present  only  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
the  number  is  rapidly  increasing  who 
ask  only  assent  to  the  Covenant,  which 
emb'-dies  always  something  like  the  early 
Confessional  symbol — faith  in  the  Father,  in 
Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  formula  for  reception  of  mem- 
bers proposed  by  the  National  Council  Com- 
mission contains  only  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  that  formula  may  be  presumed  to  indi- 
cate the  tendency  in  the  churches  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary of 

THE    USAGE    OF    EVANGELICAL    CHTJKCHES 

concerning  doctrinal  conditions  for  the  ad- 
mission of  church  members : 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  requires  acceptance  of  such  conditions 
of  its  ministers  and  officers,  but  not  of  its 
members. 

The  Baptist  churches  of  the  world  receive 
members  who  give  credible  evidence  of  hav- 
ing expei-ienced  the  new  birth. 

The  Ejjiscopal  Church  confii'ms  those  who 
submit  to  its  canons,  and  who  assent  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

The  Methodist  Church  receives  members 
on  credible  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

The  Congregational  Churches  of  England 
make  no  doctrinal  test,  but  assume  that  those 
whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  are  honest 
will  not  seek  church  membership  unless  they 
are  Christians. 

A  majority  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States  require  assent  to  doc- 
trinal symbols  from  those  wishing  to  enter 
their  membership.  The  reason  for  the  usage 
in  the  American  chiirches  is  not  diCBcult  to 
find.  The  custom  appeared  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  about  the 
time  of  the  Unitarian  controveriiy.  Origi- 
nally, no  doctrinal  tests  were  required  in 
New  England.  The  most  authoritative  wit- 
ness on  this  point  is  Cotton  Mather,  and  he 
says,  "  The  churches  of  New  England  make 
only  vital  piety  the  terms  of  communion,  and 
they  all  with  delight  see  Godly  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Antipedo- Baptists,  and  Lutherans,  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  same  churches,   and  iill  sitting 
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topjether  without  offence  at  the  samo  holy 
table." — Rat.  Dis.  Intr.  p.4. 

Aorain,  "To  the  relation  of  (the  candi- 
date's) own  religious  experience  is  added 
either  a  confession  of  faith  of  his  own  com- 
posing or  a  briefer  intimation  of  what  pub- 
licly received  confession  he  chooses  to  adhere 
to." — Ibid,  p.  88. 

Again,  "  It  is  the  design  of  these  churches 
to  make  the  terms  of  communion  rnn  as 
parallel  as  may  be  with  the  terms  of  salva- 
tion. A  charitable  consideration  of  nothing 
but  trne  piety  in  admitting  to  evangelical 
privileges  is  a  glory  which  the  churches  of 
New  England  would  claim  to." — Ibid,  p.  99. 

DOCTEINAL    CONDITIONS    AN    INNOVATION. 

The  first  church  that  I  have  found  to 
require  public  assent  to  its  Articles  of  Faith 
■was  that  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  1808,  and 
even  concerning  that  the  pastor.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, wrote  : — "It  was  never  designed  to 
exclude  any  from  our  communion  who 
appear  to  be  made  really  subjects  of  experi- 
mental religion." — Life  of  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, p.  279. 

Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  organ- 
ised in  1809,  with  a  strict  creed  to  which 
subscription  was  required  from  those  desi- 
rous of  entering  its  membership.  In  the 
years  immediately  following,  nearly  all  the 
churches  which  did  not  become  Unitarian 
raised  doctrinal  fortifications  around  their 
doors,  which  it  was  fondly  believed  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  invasions 
of  heresy. 

From  Apostolic  times  there  have  been 
Confessional  symbols  expressing  faith  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  but  doctrinal 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  chui'ches  are 
an  innovation,  having  been  introduced 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  are  a  result  of  what  is 
known  aa  the  Unitarian  Controversy. 
In  a  strong  and  terse  passage  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Calkins  (Andover  Review, 
March,  1890,  p.  251)  says  :  "After  their  vine- 
yard was  plundered  and  trampled  they  put 
up  the  bars.  And  they  put  up  the  wrong 
bars !  There  are  impenitent  sinners  who 
can  adopt  with  perfect  sincerity  the  most 
tremendous  tests  that  can  be  desired  of 
orthodoxy  in  opinion.  What  was  wanted 
was  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  old  rule  that 
'  no  person  ought  to  make  a  profession  of 
religion  and  join  the  church  without  experi- 
encing a  change  of  heart,  and  the  churches 
ought  not  to  receive  any  person  into  their 
fellowship,  whether  he  has  been  a  professor 
or  not,  unless  they  are  satisfied  in  a  judgment 
of  charity  that  he  has  been  born  again.'  " 

Turning  from  history  to  the  Scriptures  we 
find  them  silent  concerning  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  day  on  which  three  thousand 
were  added  to  the  Church  no  Confessions  were 
in  existence.  What  is  said  of  the  duty  of 
confessing  Christ  has  no  relation  to  member- 
ship in  a  visible  society.  Paul's  reply  to  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  told  the  inquirer  how  to  be 
saved,  not  how  to  get  into  the  church,  and 


might  bo  followed  by  those  who  would  reject 
all  oxistiug  creeds.  When  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism was  adiuinicjtercd  candidato.s  confessed 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  that  was  all. 
Later  the  symbol ,  was  extended  to  include 
faith  in  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans,  "  Hun  that  ia 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations."  The  only  examples 
of  discipline  mentioned  in  Scripture  ai'o  for 
immorality.  The  confessions  of  the  early 
Church  were  simple  and  vital.  A  convert 
was  never  expected  to  accept  a  formula  of 
doctrine  distilled  from  the  Scriptures  by  a 
process  of  speculation  possessing  all  the 
virtue  of  inspiration  without  the  name. 

TWO  AKGUMENTS  FOR  DOCTEINAL  CONDITIONS. 

Having  considered  the  usage  of  the 
various  denominations  in  the  matter  of 
creed  subscription  ;  having  found  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  requiring  it  either  in 
the  Scriptures  or  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  ;  we  are  now  ready  to  ask  what  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  custom— for  we 
fully  allow  the  principle  that  if  any  usage 
proves  itself  to  be  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  it  has  the  only 
evidence  it  needs  of  the  approval  of  God. 
If  a  truth  makes  men  better,  it  is  of  Divine 
authority,  however  it  is  transmitted.  All 
good  things  are  not  in  the  Scriptures. 

Two  arguments  are  urged  in  favour  of 
doctrinal  conditions  of  church  membership  r 

1.  They  preserve  doctrinal  soundness. 
But  this  assertion  is  without  foundation. 
It  has  usually  meant  "  sound  "  according  to 
Calvinistic  standards  ;  but  the  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  Churches,  which  neirer  required 
creedal  assent  from  individual  members, 
have  been  more  successful  in  retaining 
their  Calvinism  than  the  Congregational 
Churches.  Indeed  the  Oberlin  Council 
explicitly  threw  overboard  the  name 
"  Calvinistic  "  and  substituted  "  evangeli- 
cal." The  Bajjtist  Churches  have  creed& 
neither  for  ministers  nor  for  laymen,  and 
they  are  the  most  intensely  calvinistic  of 
all  the  denominations.  The  machinery 
which  was  devised  to  protect  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy  is  driving  it  from  the  churches. 

2.  Again  it  is  said  that  because  all 
members  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
Congregational  churches  therefore  they 
should  be  kept  homogeneous  by  a  common 
creed.  Once  more  the  weakness  of  machin- 
ery appears.  The  Baptist  Churches,  wiihoafc 
a  creed  for  minister  or  layman,  have  been 
united  by  the  mighty  spirit  of  evangelism 
which  makes  their  history  read  like  that 
of  an  almost  continuous  revival,  and  they 
are  if  possible  more  loosely  organized  than 
Congregational  churches. 

The  only  arguments  that  have  ever  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  doctrinal  conditions 
for  church  membership  prove  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  adduced  to  prove. 
*'  It  is  not  by  enforcing  a  theological  test  as 
a  condition  of  communion  that  a  church  can 
protect  itself  from  heresy.     Its  only  protec- 
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tion  is  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  illum- 
ination of  the  Holy  Spirit."— Dale  p.  188. 
Are  such  conditions  desirable  ?  The  answer 
is  unqualifiedly  in  the  negative,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : 

SEVEN   ARGUMENTS    AGAINST. 

1.  The  custom  of  making  doctrinal  con- 
ditions for  admission  to  the  church  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scripture. 
Paul  says  that  those  who  are  "  weak  in  the 
faith"  are  to  be  received.  John  says, 
*'  "Whosoever  loveth  is  born  of  God  and 
knowethGod."  Christ  Himself  said,  "This 
is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know  Thee." 
A  doctrinal  barrier  at  the  church  door 
destroys  the  very  idea  of  a  church,  which  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  those  who  are  born  of 
God.  John  says  the  test  of  the  new  birth  is 
love.  "  "Whosoever  loveth  is  born  of  God." 
Jesus  says,  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love 
one  toward  another."  But  certain  American 
churches  say,  "All  men  shall  know  that  you 
are  Christ's  disciples  by  your  intellectual 
■opinions  concerning  Trinity,  Atonement, 
Decrees  and  future  punishment."  It  is  said  : 
""  We  make  a  distinction  between  our  church 
and  the  church  universal;  we  do  not  claim  that 
acceptance  of  our  views  is  necessary  in  order 
that  men  may  be  saved,  but  only  that  they 
may  be  in  our  denomination."  That  presents 
the  still  sadder  spectacle  of  a  few  people 
separating  from  the  universal  church  on 
purely  human  grounds.  If  the  Church  is 
divine,  it  is  one ;  if  it  is  human,  it  has  no 
more  sanctity  than  any  other  society  or  club. 
Societies  which  claim  the  right  of  separating 
from  the  rest  of  Christ's  body  can  be  called 
churches  only  by  courtesy.  The  Church  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  saved. 

2.  To  compel  those  who  desire  to  confess 
Christ  to  assent  to  a  Confession  of  Faith  is  to 
bind  them  by  "  the  decrees  of  the  dead  " ;  for- 
bid that  they  shall  be  led  by  the  living  Christ, 
and  make  progress  in  knowledge,  and  growth 
in  spiritual  life  impossible.  A  man  becomes 
a  Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  living 
Spirit;  is  convicted  of  sin  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  is  regenerated  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
is  to  be  sanctified  by  the  same  Spirit ; 
but  he  is  told  that  unless  he  can 
bend  his  mind  so  as  to  make  it  accept  certain 
theological  dogmas  which  were  written  by 
men  long  since  dead,  he  cannot  enter 
Christ's  Church.  The  dead  hand  in  the 
State  is  terrible  enough ;  the  dead  hand  in 
the  Church  makes  vitality  and  progress  im- 
possible' 

3.  If  Christ  organised  the  Church  then  He 
has  determined  the  conditions  by  which  it 
can  be  entered.  Therefore  we  are  reduced 
to  this  dilemma:  Either  there  is  no  Divine 
Church,  or  tiiere  should  be  nothing  condi- 
tioning membership  in  it  which  does  not 
condition  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  the  Church  and 
the  kingdom  are  identical.  He  made 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  to  deppnd  on  the 
new  birth.     The  door  into  the  Church  and 


into  the  kingdom  are  one  and  the  same,  and 
the  society  which  closes  doors  which  the 
Master  left  open  by  that  act  separates 
itself  from  the  Divine  order. 

4.  Docti'inal  conditions  of  church  mem- 
bership should  not  be  required  for  admission 
to  the  church  because  knowledge  of  the 
truth  needed  to  intelligently  assent  to  them 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Christian  life.  To  ask  a 
new-born  Christian  to  subscribe  to  articles 
of  doctrine  is  as  absurd  as  to  expeot  an 
infant  to  tell  the  history  of  its  parents,  the 
motives  which  determine  their  action,  and 
why  they  love  him,  before  he  can 
be  recognised  as  a  member  of  the 
family.  This  paper  does  not  belittle 
doctrine;  but  it  does  maintain  that 
anything  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  sonship  must  result  from  the  growth  of  the 
divine  life.  Little  life  means  little  know- 
ledge of  truth  ;  large  life  and  a  rich  experi- 
ence necessitates  a  largs,  generous  and  vital 
creed.  The  Bible  is  not  the  same  book  to  the 
new  -  born  Christian  as  to  him  who  by 
meditation,  prayer,  and  still  more  by 
living,  has  grown  to  realize  that  it  meets  the 
universal  needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity. 
Doctrinal  statements,  it'  worth  anything,  are 
packed  with  the  results  of  the  long  investiga- 
tion of  mature  Christians.  Moreover,  the 
profoundest  truth  cannot  be  put  into  hard- 
and-fast  language.  Its  expression  will  be  as 
varied  as  the  natures  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
voiced,  and  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  John 
says,  "  Everyone  that  loveth  knoweth  God." 
The  clearest  visions  of  truth  are  reserved  for 
the  j)ure,  who  shall  see  God,  and  the  loving, 
who  know  Him.  There  are  heights  and  depths 
of  doctrine  which  the  intellect  cannot  explore, 
which  love  alone  traverses ;  which  can  be 
expressed  only  in  the  language  of  love,  and 
recognised  only  by  the  loving.  Divine 
revelations  cannot  be  congealed  into 
dogmatic  forms  ;  their  utterance  is  never  in 
carefully  balanced  and  nicely  adjusted  pro- 
positions. All  this  is  ignored  and  violated 
when  a  series  of  doctrines  concerning  the 
Bible,  God,  man,  duty  and  destiny,  are  pre- 
sented, and  acceptance  of  them  demanded  as 
a  condition  of  church  membership  from  those 
whose  love  has  already  proved  their  union 
with  Christ.  Says  Dr.  Dale,  "  Men  come  into 
the  church,  not  because  they  have  already 
mastered  the  contents  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion but  to  be  taught  them." 

5.  Enquiring  assent  to  doctrinal  statements 
cultivates  dishonesty.  Even  if  the  creeds 
presented  are  unmixed  with  error,  those  who 
subscribe  to  them  say  that  they  believe  in 
satements  which  are  the  result  of  the  patient 
thought  of  the  best  minds  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian centuries,  and  that  they  cannot  say 
truthfully  un'il  they  have  been  taught  by 
the  Spirit  and  the  experiences  of  life.  The 
infinities  and  eternities  are  explored  every 
time  a  new  creed  is  composed.  Moreover, 
the  most  emphasis  in  doctrinal  formuke 
is  never  on  the  practical  and  easily 
comprehended  duties,  such  as  love  and 
service,  but  on  what  is  to  be  done  beyond  the 
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^rave..  and  what  is  planned  in  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  Godhead.  "  These  troths  do 
you  solemnly  profess  and  believe?"  The 
candidate  is  expected  to  say,  "  Yos."  Now, 
■what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  at  the 
door  of  the  church  one  has  been  asked  to  tell 
an  untriith.  Only  by  a  process  of  casuistry, 
utterly  unlike  the  sincerity  which  becomes  a 
child  of  God,  has  he  convinced  himself  that 
it  is  I'ijjht  to  say  he  believes.  He  should 
have  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  Thus  by  the 
church  a  Christian  is  given  a  lesson  in  in- 
sincerity. If  he  may  profess  what  he  does 
not  actually  believe,  why  may  he  not  do 
something  wrong  and  hide  that?  The  influ- 
ence on  a  young  life  of  being  induced  to  say 
what  he  is  not  sure  that  he  means  is  fraught 
with  vast  peril.  "  Do  you  love  God  ?  "  "  Do 
you  love  to  read  your  Bible  ?  "  These  and 
similar  questions  are  pressed  ;  then  emptied 
of  their  contents  ;  then  evaded ;  then  a 
formula  of  doctrine  is  treated  the  same  way  ; 
and  at  last,  when  this  jugglery  is  ended,  a 
man  is  reminded  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
obligation  which  he  has  taken,  and  that  he 
has  miide  a  vow  which  can  never  be  with- 
drawn. A  more  cunning  system  for  promot- 
ing intellectual  dishonesty  could  hardly  be 
devised.  The  Christian,  of  all  men,  should 
be  transparently  honest,  and  the  church, 
instead  of  winking  at  duplicity,  should 
always  require  absolute  sincerity. 

6.  Doctrinal  conditions  for  church  mem- 
bership misrepresent  Christianity.  The 
Master  said  that  He  came  that  the  people 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly ;  and  the  evidence  of  life  is 
always  something  vital — St.  Paul  calls  it 
'fruit ;  but  the  doctrinal  test  makes  ability  to 
accept  the  results  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  others  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  At  that  point  difficulty  begins. 
"Churches  require  assent  to  creeds ; 
in  many  respects  their  articles  differ, 
and  those  who  cannot  make  fine  dis- 
criminations say:  "Well,  all  cannot  be 
right,  and  probably  none  are."  Intellectual 
belief  cannot  be  compelled.  It  is  a  result  of 
life.  Thought  is  coloured  by  hereditary 
bias  and  training.  To  expect  those  who  are 
Arminians  by  nature  to  subscribe  to  a  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  is  to  ask  an  impossibility,  and 
"to  demand  it  is  to  reqiure  a  falsehood.  If 
doctrinal  formulae  are  essential,  and  opinions 
are  not  a  matter  of  choice,  then  there  is  a 
gulf  between  multitudes  and  true  religion 
which  can  never  be  crossed.  Such  pre- 
posterovis  claims  have  hindered  the  progress 
<if  the  kingdom  more  than  anything  else. 
They  misrepresent  our  Lord,  who  came  to 
thrill  humanity  with  Divine  life,  and  not  to 
teach  a  new  system  of  theology.  His  pathetic 
reproach  to  the  Jews  was  not  that  they  re- 
fused His  doctrines,  but  "  Ye  will  not  come 
unto  Me  that  ye  might  have  life."  The 
blaster  says  Christianity  is  a  life  ;  many 
churches  ?ay  it  is  ability  to  subscribe  to  a 
■creed.     Which  is  correct  ? 

7.  Doctrinal  tests  of  church  membership 
are  not  desirable  because  they  bar  from  the 


Sacraments  and  other  means  of  grace  many 
who  most  need  them,  and  who  give  the  best 
evidence  of  being  Christians.  The  Sacra- 
ments surely  have  more  than  a  formal 
efficacy.  Those  who  partake  of  the  Holy 
Communion  in  the  right  spirit  are  brought 
into  a  vital  union  with  Christ.  In  all  ages 
Christians,  whether  they  have  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  death  in  the  spirit, 
or  using  the  bread  and  wine,  have  real- 
ized that  the  Supper  satisfied  a  real 
hunger  of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  have 
been  sealed  to  God  in  baptism,  especially 
after  they  have  reached  maturity,  seldom 
escape  the  influence  of  that  holy  rite.  The 
Sacraments,  however,  are  so  administered 
that  the  world  thinks  of  them  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  and  in  many,  if  not 
most,  churches  they  are  openly  declared 
to  be  reserved  for  church  members. 
Many  truly  realize  their  own  sinful- 
ness, and  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
who  would  like  to  be  in  fellowship  with  all 
of  the  same  faith,  and  yet  they  cannot  say 
that  they  believe  in  what  is  written  in  the 
creeds.  In  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as 
taught  them,  or  the  Trinity  as  they  hear  it 
expounded,  or  in  a  particular  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  they  donotbplieve,but  they  show 
by  every  Scriptural  evidence  that  they  have 
been  born  of  the  Spirit.  Because  they  are 
not  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  because  they 
hold  to  a  moral  influence  rather  than  a 
substitutionary  theory  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
they  are  denied  the  benefit  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  the  protection  and  inspiration 
Avhich  always  attend  association  with  those 
who  are  truly  His  followers.  Our  Lord's 
exhortation  abovit  causing  the  little  ones  to 
stumble  is  as  much  in  need  of  emphasis  as 
when  first  spoken.  It  is  painful  to  acknow- 
ledge, but  it  is  true,  that  many  not  now  in 
our  churches  would  be  members  of  them  if 
they  were  a  little  less  honest.  They  must 
be  sincere  ;  they  cannot  say  that  they  assent 
to  the  creeds,  and  consequently  the  doors  of 
the  church  are  closed.  "That  man  is  a 
Christian,  and  he  ought  to  confess  it,"  was 
once  said  in  my  hearing ;  but  why  did  he 
not  confess  it  ?  His  own  explanation  was 
this  :  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  in  — 
doctrine."  It  was  replied,  "  Assent  to  that 
will  not  be  insisted  on."  "  Perhaps  not  by 
you,"  he  said  ;  "  but  if  I  become  a  member 
of  your  church  I  shall  be  understood  as 
accepting  what  I  do  not  believe,  and  that 
v.'Ould  not  be  honett."  The  doctrine  had 
no  necessary  relation  to  the  spiritual  life, 
although  it  is  prominent  in  many  confes- 
sions of  faith.  This  is  bub  one  example; 
thousands  of  others  might  be  given  of  those 
who  are  denied  admission  to  the  churches, 
not  because  they  are  unwilliug  to  obey  God 
and  yield  to  the  leadership  of  Christ,  but 
solely  because  the  spirit  has  not  led  them  to 
see  things  in  the  same  way  that  some  of 
their  neighbours  see  them. 

To  presume  to  deny  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  and  Sacraments  to  those  who, 
having  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  not  able  to 
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assent  to  certain  human  interpretations  of 
truth,  is  to  assume  rfsponsibilities  which 
were  never  authorised  by  our  Master. 

CREEDS    DIVIDE^    LIFE    UNITES. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  living  body.  Connection 
with  a  living  organism  can  never  be  realised 
by  a  mechanical  contrivance.  When  life 
touches  life  the  two  become  one.  Doctrinal 
statements,  however  true,  are  only  huccan 
mechanisms.  They  have  no  ability  to  gene- 
rate life.  A  machine  in  co-operation  with 
a  man  can  fashion  another  machine,  but 
without  life  it  can  do  nothing.  All  who 
accept  the  living  spiritual  Christ  are  trans- 
formed into  His  likeness  ;  and  who  has  a  right 
to  dictate  to  any  one  in  whom  Christ  dwells 
what  he  shall  believe  or  do  ?  Did  not  St. 
John  ray,  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  need  not  that  any  should 
teach  you  "  ?  If  He  made  only  an  obedient 
spirit  the  condition  of  discipleship,  what 
right  have  narrow,  provincial,  selfish  and 
ignorant  men  to  raise  other  conditions  ? 
Questions  of  doctrine  have  always  been  causes 
of  contention  and  division,  and  the  more  in- 
scrutable the  mysteries  the  more  positive 
have  been  those  who  have  felt  that  they  were 
called  to  protect  Providence  from  the  specu- 
lations of  His  creatures.  Christendom  is 
divided  into  sects  chiefly  because  men  differ 
about  what  they  think  God  does  in  infinity 
and  eternity ;  and  most  creeds  are  the  ex- 
pression of  those  thoughts.  Life  unifies. 
Christ  is  the  vine;  Christians  the  branches. 
Imagine  one  branch  saying  to  a  bud, "  Before 
you  presume  to  grow  another  inch  answer 
certain  questions.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
tree  is  an  oak  or  a  maple  ?  Was  it  planted 
ten  years  ago  or  twelve  ?  Did  some  one 
decide  on  its  planting  a  century  since,  or 
did  it  grow  from  seed  which  had  fallen  by 
the  way  ?  "  The  new-born  bud  makes  no 
answer,  but  simply  grows  where  the  life 
pushes  it.  To  ask  questions  about  doctrine 
of  those  in  whom  Christ  dwells  is  an  imper- 
tinence. If  the  life  is  there  it  will  make  ita 
own  forms  and  develop  according  to  its  own 
laws.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  heart  is  given  to  God,  and  that  the  mind 
and  will  are  under  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit. 
When  that  is  assured  all  else  can  be  left — 
nay,  must  be  left — to  the  Spirit,  who  in  His 
own  time  and  way  will  lead  into  all  truth. 

SUMMARY   INDICTMENT. 

Doctrinal  conditions  for  church  member- 
ship are  in  process  of  passing  away,  and 
must  entirely  disappear  before  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  do  His  perfect  work,  the  truth  of 
Christ  be  clearly  understood,  and  the  life  of 
Christ  have  full  power  on  all  for  whom  the 
Saviour  died. 

No  clearer  expression  of  the  Scriptural 
teaching  on  t^is  subject  has  been  given  in 
recent  times  than  the  following  from  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  honoured  theological 
seminaries:  ''The  aim  of  every  creed  for 
admission  to  church  membership  should  be 


'  to  make  the  terms  of  communion  run  as- 
parallel  as  may  be  with  the  terms  of  salva- 
tion.' Toe  baptismal  covenant  is  first  of 
all  a  personal  one.  The  baptismal  creed 
should  be  in  the  first  person.  If  we  duly 
consider  the  apostle's  '  word,'  on  which  the 
first  church  was  organised,  we  see  that  any 
person  who  can  say,  intelligently  and 
sincerely,  'I  accept  Jeuus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Lord,'  has  a  creed  long  enough  and  full 
enough  for  membership  in  Christ's  Church. 
The  door  of  the  church  ought  to  swing  wide 
open  to  every  one  who  can  fay  this.  There 
are  other  and  better  WH,ys  of  preserving  the 
purity,  order,  and  discipline  of  Christ's 
Church  than  the  one  of  excluding  Chris- 
tians" (Andover  Review,  \o\.  II.,  p.  71). 


Doctrinal  Schedules  in  Trust  Deeds. 
REV.    THOMAS  GREEN. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Green,  M.A. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  named  "  Doc- 
trinal Schedules  in  Trust  Deeds." 

The  objects  we  are  to  speak  of  are  fre- 
quently regarded  with  great  veneration. 
They  are  theological  miniatures  which  are 
intended  to  represent  in  microscopic  form 
what  certain  persons,  who  have  subscribed 
some  money,  take  to  be  the  principal  features 
of  the  Christain  faith.  They  are  made  by 
skilful,  professional  people  employed  by  the 
subscribers  ;  and  both  the  artificers  and  the 
donors  are  most  frankly  to  be  credited  with 
the  greatest  sincerity  and  with  the  very 
best  intentions.  They  believe  that  they 
believe  all  they  say  ;  and  feeling  its  value 
they  very  much  desire  that  other  people  not 
at  present  born  should  also  believe  it,  and 
they  construct  the  little  portrait  as  a  means 
for  bringing  about  this  important  end. 

How  much  there  is  in  this  that  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation  !  For  example, 
perhaps  one  of  the  worst  things  that  could 
bef al  the  Church  would  be  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  succeeding  age.  Almost 
anything  is  better  than  the  idea  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth  is  a  matter  of 
haphazard,  and  may  be  left  to  chance. 
What  we  hold,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
express  it,  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  to  oiu'selves  and  to  those  who  came 
after  us.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  tliis 
age  as  it  was  of  the  very  first  age  to  pre- 
serve in  its  purity  the  truth  once  delivered  ; 
and  the  conviction  that  this  duty  rests 
ujjon  us  is  of  the  highest  value,  whatever 
forms,  more  or  less  open  to  criticism,  it  may 
from  time  to  time  assume. 

methods  op  transmitting  thetaith. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian community  has  sought  to  be  faithful  ta 
its  trust.  In  the  earliest  ages  oral  com- 
munication  alone    was    available    fov    the 
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transmission  of  truth.  After  a  few  years 
came  the  written  word,  though  for  long 
ages  it  was  the  ear  and  not  the  eye  that 
was  ahuost  exclusively  the  avenue  of  com- 
munication. Cheap  paper,  printing,  and 
the  art  of  reading  are  modern  revolutionary 
innovations,  which  the  Church  never  had  at 
her  command  through  the  period  of  her 
fiercest  doctrinal  controversies.  As  material 
strength  increased,  doctrines  were  pronuU- 
gated  by  persecution,  the  doctrines  for  the 
most  part  being  the  adoption  of  carnal 
policy  to  serve  the  piirpose  of  liiiman  ambi- 
tion. The  great  written  ci-eeds  of  the 
Church,  the  leading  "  doctrinal  schedules," 
were  the  offspring  of  dark  conflicts,  in 
which  there  was  the  maximum  of  passion, 
the  minimum  of  faith,  and  no  love  at  all. 
As  the  character  of  the  age  varies,  so  does 
the  method  of  transmitting  the  faith.  Our 
contemijoraries  are  restrained  from  perse- 
cuting, at  least  in  the  grosser  forms ;  but  the 
illimitable  self-conceit  of  many  zealous 
Christians  remains  in  all  its  unhallowed 
deformity.  They  attempt  the  imposition 
upon  their  successors  of  their  own  limited 
knowledge  by  the  straight-waistcoat  of  a 
rigid  little  formula,  because  dungeons  and 
stakes  are  no  longer  available.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  modern  Christians  have 
no  more  reliance  than  had  popes  and  in- 
quisitors iipon  the  seK-maiutaining  power 
of  truth.  As  grim  forms  recede,  and  the 
clanking  of  their  chains  grows  faint  in  the 
distance,  others  take  their  place  of  less  for- 
bidding aspect  but  of  very  questionable 
shape.  And  while  tliis  process  goes  on  we 
are  met  by  the  claim,  made  by  unfailing 
dogmatism,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of 
past  methods  for  securing  the  permanency 
of  the  truth,  now  at  last  the  very  bidl's-eye 
of  accuracy  has  been  hit,  and  no  one  need 
trouble  to  aim  any  more.  In  spite  of  this 
perpetually  reciu-ring  and  pei'petually  fail- 
ing infallibility,  each  age  will  adopt  what 
seems  most  suitable  to  itself.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  written  documents  have  been 
in  great  favour,  bvit  we  may  be  glad  that 
mu.ch  of  the  passion  for  i-endering  all 
dogma  peiinanent  by  pen  and  ink  has,  like 
preceding  devices,  passed  away,  and  much 
is  losing  its  hold.  Confessions,  articles, 
and  creeds  are  not  regarded  as  favotu-ably  as 
they  used  to  be.  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
enforcing  uniformity  in  religious  opinion, 
do  not  now  commend  themselves  to  the 
Christian  conscience.  We  will  not  say 
such  methods  have  been  productive  of 
no  good ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  in  so 
far  as  they  are  at  present  employed  they 
are  fruitful  of  harm.  They  in  effect  set 
forth  that  the  Divine  Teacher  has  ceased 
to  instrvict  His  Church,  and  that  if  we 
would  know  His  will  we  must  travel  back 
to  the  most  ignorant  ages  of  His  Chux-ch— 
if  we  would  enjoy  His  light  we  must  walk 
backwards  towards  the  darkness.  It  may 
be  said  that  they  guided  many  into  the 
right  path.  No  doubt  they  did;  as  the  dim 
lantern  may  show  the  path  when  the  sun 


is   overclouded.      The    people    who    manu- 
factiu'cd  the 

CREEDS    HID    THE    TRUE    LIGHT. 

Human  compositions  usurped  the  place 
which  was  given  to  the  Divine  Word,  to  be 
the  lamp  of  our  feet  and  the  light  tipon 
our  path ;  and  it  is  no  defence  of  tliis  tre- 
mendous fraud  to  say  that  the  poor  little 
artificial  glimmer  did  just  manage  to  keep 
the  path  visible.  What  splendid  progress 
miglit  have  been  made  if  men  had  per- 
mitted the  Word  to  have  run  to  and  fro, 
and  to  have  had  free  course  and  been  glori- 
fied, instead  of  creating  clouds  of  supersti- 
tion to  conceal  the  sun.  Creeds  have  been 
compared  to  strong-walled  castles,  built  for 
defence  by  earnest  stalwart  men  in  times  of 
trouble  and  alarm.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
admit  that  they  may  have  proved  a  shelter 
for  the  timid  or  the  feeble,  and  may  have  re- 
pelled the  foe.  But  castles  were  converted 
into  centres  of  tyranny.  They  frequently 
became  the  prisons  of  those  who  defended 
them.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
creeds.  They  are  no  refuge  for  the  per- 
plexed. They  are  no  shelter  from  the 
artdlery  of  modern  warfare.  They  are 
interesting  memorials  of  an  age  past  av^ay. 
They  are  obsolete  for  the  conflicts  of  to-day. 
We  regard  them  with,  a  certain  amount  of 
gratitude  and  even  of  affection ;  but  very 
fallible  men  called  them  into  being,  and 
men  not  at  all  more  fallible,  and  very  much 
better  taught,  are  engaged  in  bm-ying  them, 
and  in  virging  upon  the  world  obedience  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

THE  FAITH  NOT  THE  EORM. 

As  Independents  we  are  always  anxiou& 
to  gather  up  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and 
these  lessons  are  often  those  of  warning. 
A  truly  conservative  spirit  is  not  that 
which  indiscriminately  exalts  the  past 
above  the  present.  It  is  that  wliich  learns 
from  the  past  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what 
to  follow.  Divine  truth  exists  to-day  under 
conditions  different  from  those  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  do  not  want  and  we  cannot  have 
the  old  conditions  back  again.  We  have  a 
different  critical  apparatus  and  we  require 
different  formvila?.  Supposing  the  creeds 
ho.ve.  done  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  should  require 
acceptance  of  them  now.  The  Free  Churches 
who  beHeve  in  the  Living  Presence,  in  con- 
stant development,  in  the  light  that  shines 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  should  tie 
themselves  to  no  Pope-made,  Council-made, 
or  Union-made  indenture.  Ko  doubt 
each,  separate  denomination  exists  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
diffusing  a  certain  form  of  faith.  But 
our  characteristic  as  a  denomination 
is  to  be  as  little  of  a  "denomination" 
as  possible.  We  care  everything  about  ■*  the 
Faith  "  ;  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  secured 
by  "  the  form."  To  accept  phrases  is  not  to 
believe  trvith.  We  think  that  if  mankind 
had  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  a  moderate 
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kno  wle(  ge  of  Chiircli  history  in  their  heads, 
with  a  iair  field  and  no  favour,  the  convic- 
tions we  hold  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  and  as  to  the  highest  form  of 
Church  life,  would  gain  the  prize  in  the 
arena  of  reason  and  of  truth.  We  there- 
fore need  no  stereotyped  symbols  to 
make  the  future  safe ;  and  we  think  those 
who  encumber  themselves  with  a  mass  of 
such  things  are  constrained  to  do  so  because 
they  are  conscious  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  open  Word  influencing  the  imfet- 
tered  mind  of  man  would  lead  in  other 
paths  than  theirs.  We  have  no  such 
fear  for  any  convictions  of  ours.  We 
want  the  truth  and  nothing  biit  the 
truth,  and  if  by  freedom  and  industry,  and 
fearless  but  always  devout  and  reverent 
search  for  truth,  we  should  be  led  to  other 
convictions  than  those  we  now  hold,  we 
should  welcome  them  with  thankfulness  as 
fresh  gifts  of  light.  It  is  not  for  us — what- 
■ever  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 
may  do — to  tie  ourselves  and  our  successors 
by  rigid  formiuse,  lest  the  freedom  and  the 
faith  which  have  been  oiir  glory  should 
correct  some  of  otu-  present  conclusions. 

We  must  never  forget  that  trust  deeds, 
schedules,  and  creeds  are  merely  human 
prodiictions.  They  are  nothing  more.  They 
are    not  above    criticism.      They  are 

NOT    ENTITLED    TO    A    PAETICLE    OF 
AUTHORITY. 

The  Church  that  put  them  together  has  an 
equal  right  to  take  them  to  pieces.  As  contri- 
butions of  earnest  men  to  theological  litera- 
ture they  are  far  inferior  in  value  to  many 
other  publications.  To  make  them  the  voice 
of  God,  as  in  effect  is  done  by  the  Church 
of  Kome,  or  to  invest  them  Avith  the  au- 
thority of  a  semi-inspiration,  as  is  done  hj 
the  Establishment,  is  an  offence  against 
revealed  written  Truth,  and  is  an  oppression 
upon  mankind. 

The  question  that  immediately  concerns 
us  is — How  far  are  we,  as  Protestant  Evan- 
gelical Independents,  guilty  of  following  a 
bad  example  ?  We  must  j^lead  guilty,  I  am 
afraid,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  We 
are  getting  better  ;  but  it  is  assumed  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  or  why 
should  the  subject  find  a  place  in  our  pro- 
ceedings ? 

It  would  be  a  work  of  great  labour  if, 
indeed  possible  at  all,  to  ascertain  the 
doctrinal  terms  of  the  trust  deeds  under 
which  we  live  Now  and  then  these  docu- 
ments come  up  in  the  law  courts,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  hunch-eds  exist  which 
certainly  wou.ld  not  be  made  to-day. 
Ministers  are  not  required  to  sign  their 
acceptance  of  schedules,  and  in  the  Case  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Churches  neither 
minister  nor  people  trouble  themselves 
about  them.  But  such  is  not  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  It  leaves  us  open  in  a 
degree  to  the  charge,  "  Wherein  thou 
judgest  another  thou  coudemnest  thyself, 
for    thou    that    judgest    doest    the    same 


things."  The  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
have 

NO  EIGHT  TO  DISCUSS  THEOLOGY. 

They  hold  their  position  by  virtue  of  the  most 
solemn  declaration  that  they  have  reached 
certain  conclusions.  We  rejoice  in  the 
splendid  host  of  learned  and  devote  men  in 
the  national  Establishment  whose  magni- 
ficent contributions  of  criticism  have  placed 
the  whole  Church  under  immeasureable 
obligation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  in  strict  honour  much  that  these 
brethren  have  produced  they  had  no  busi- 
ness to  write  at  all.  They  treat  as  open 
questions  those  which,  when  thej^  entered 
upon  their  sacred  ofiice  they  accepted  as 
closed.  It  is  the  same  want  of  strictness 
in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  which  minis- 
ters amongst  ourselves  perpetrate  who'i 
under  doctrinal  trust  deeds,  raise  contro- 
versies which  those  deeds  were  intended  to 
foreclose. 

ONE     CLAUSE     WOULD    SUFFICE. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  our  doctrinal 
schedvdes  should  be  reduced  to  one  clause, 
and  that  it  would  be  enough  to  put  our 
buildings  in  trust  "  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  We  must 
have  buildings,  and  to  this  extent  must 
have  endowment  ;  but  our  principles  are 
radically  opisosed  to  the  endowment  of 
opinion.  Such  endowments  have  been  and 
are  the  curse  of  the  Church.  The  question 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  of  money. 
Elaborate  schedules  are  made,  not  in  the 
hope  of  maintaining  truth,  but  for  fear  of 
losing  proj)erty.  If  men  will  not  give,  and 
especially  will  not  make  bequests  unless 
they  can  see  what,  for  long  years  to  come, 
is  going  to  be  done  with  the  money,  so  much 
the  better.  We  should  aim  at  the  extinction 
of  all  post-mortem  jjower  that  is  wielded 
through  mere  material,  artificial,  law-made 
instrumentality.  The  dead  are  not  to  rule 
the  living  by  any  other  means  than  their 
wisdom  and  their  goodness.  Let  a  man's 
soul  go  inarching  on  through  the  age  as 
long  as  it  has  living  power,  but  do  not  let 
us  make  it  a  mummy,  and  then  treat  it  as 
if  it  were  alive.  Let  any  man  being  dead 
yet  speak  if  he  can  make  men  hear, 
but  do  not  compel  us  to  listen  to  a  hollow 
ghastly  echo,  in  which  there  is  no  living 
soul.  If  dead  men  could  hear  us,  as  we  are 
foolish  enough  to  hear  them,  we  would 
respectfully  say  to  them,  "  the  bricks  and 
tlie  mortar  are  not  yours  but  ours.  Even 
your  own  body  belonged  to  others,  the 
moment  the  breath  had  left  it,  and  they 
dealt  with  it  as  they  listed.  The  particular 
views  and  sentiments  that  it  pleased  you  to 
hold  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
No  one  knows  whether  they  are  your  views 
now.  We  shall  maintain  or  shall  bury  them 
as  our  judgment  and  conscience  may 
direct." 

Complicated  clauses  through  which  it  is 
sought  to  perpetuate   a  body  of   doctrine 
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■exhibit  a  want  of  faith^  and  minister  to  un- 
belief.    The 

MOST    MISCHIEVOUS     UNBELIEVERS. 

are  in  effect  those  who  most  loudly  proclaim 
the  immortality  of  Truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  betray  by  their  anxiety  the  conviction 
that  it  would  soon  expire  if  it  were  not  for 
their  little  artifices.   We  wonder  it  does  not 
occiu-  to  them  that  as  they  know  the  truth 
so  well,  so  exactly,  and  even  so  infallibly  as 
that  they  can  formulate  it  for  all  coming 
ages.     The  truth  must  have  been  very  well 
kept  up  to  the  present  time,  and  no  new 
formula    can    be    needed.      If    the    truth 
is  the  same   as  of  old,  and  has  been  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  by  means  of  ancient 
symbols,    then    nothing     can    be    needed 
but     endless     repetition.      If      the     truth 
has  not  been  so  maintained,  then  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  new  certificate  will  be 
■effective.     The  history  of  doctrinal  clauses 
is  the  history  of  doctrinal  development.    It 
is  also  the  history  of  spii-itual  progress,  but 
of  progress    constantly    arrested    by    the 
receipts     and     prescriptions    of    ignorant 
•empirics.     "When  men  formulate  their  doc- 
trines, and  endeavour  to  enforce  them  on 
posterity,   or   to  bribe   posterity  to  accept 
them,   it  is  not  because  they   have   great 
faith,   but  because  they  have  little  in  the 
things  they  25rofess.  A  brief  comprehensive 
formula  is  the  sign  of  a  deep  and  of  a  wide 
faith.  A  comijlicated,  puzzling,  metaphysical 
one  indicates  a  shallow  and  a  narrow  faith. 
And  f  lU'ther  than  this,  an  elaborate  mani- 
festo accepted  by  Christian  chiu-ches,  inflicts 
a  deadly   injury  on  the   community,  inas- 
much  as  it  checks  that  industry  and  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  without  which  there  is  no 
fidelity  to  truth.     Why  should  we  seek  to 
keep  the  torch  of  truth  well  trimmed,  Avhen 
it  is  already  and  for  ever  done  for  us,  and 
we  are  simjjly  to  let  it  alone  ?    The  stagna- 
tion of  mind,  the  awful  lapse  into  infidelity 
which  prevails  wherever  Popery  holds  sway, 
is   conclusive   evidence    that  indolence   in 
religious  inquiry  is  fertile  in  spiritual  deso- 
lation. 

SCHEDULES  AND  SCANDALS. 

•  The  most  discreditable  scandals  from 
which  our  Independent  Churches  have  suf- 
fered, have  been  connected  with  doctrinal 
schedules.  Happily,  thovigh  anything  but 
angels  visits,  they  have  been  "  few  and  far 
iDetween."  Whatever  else  they  have  kept, 
they  have  not  kept  the  peace.  They  have 
puzzled  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  many 
good  men.  They  have  furnished  the 
occasions  of  going  to  law  before  unbe- 
lievers. They  have  tempted  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme.  They  have  given  a  powerful 
handle  to  the  most  conceited,  ignorant, 
and  mischievous  members  of  the  Church, 
and  they  inflict  an  infinite  injury  on  the 
orthodoxy  they  are  supposed  to  defend. 

The  individual  character  of  the  Church 
is  hidden,  and  its  development  prevented, 
when   you  have  a  binding  set  of  articles. 


The  Church  in  such  a  condition  knows 
itself  to  be  an  image  of  iron  made  accord- 
ing to  a  recognised  iJattern,  and  it  acts,  or 
rather  it  poses,  accordingly.  It  may  bo 
very  solid  and  highly  statuesque,  but  it  is 
not  alive. 

ONE     OF  THE     HAPPIEST  SIGNS     OF    THE    TIMES 

is  the  desire  for  Christian  union,  accomimnied 
with  the  conviction  that  uniformity  of 
creed  and  of  Church  polity  is  impossible. 
The  desire  for  union  in  spirit  exists  more 
deeply  than  it  has  ever  done  hitherto.  On 
every  hand  there  is  an  exchange  of  ameni- 
ties, and  of  i^rofessions  of  Christian  regard. 
The  phenomenon  is  very  marked  and  very 
hopeful.  Those  who  have  had  no  idea  of 
dealing  with  opjaouents  but  by  ijersecution 
are  abandoning  their  old  modes  of 
action.  They  are  doing  this  partly 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  no  doubt 
also  in  a  great  d-^gree  because  their 
hearts  and  understandings  are  better 
taught.  And  Christian  men  are  discovering 
that  they  can  co-operate  in  philanthropy 
without  fear  of  mutual  theological  con- 
tamination. Even  priests  and  Levites  no 
more  go  down  to  Jericho  on  the  selfish,  super- 
cilious side  of  the  way.  They  are  not  willing 
to  leave  the  victim  of  robbery  and  violence 
to  the  sole  attention  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
They  offer  a  little  wine  and  a  good  deal  of 
oil,  and  they  contribute  to  the  twopenny 
donation.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  they 
"  have  no  dealings  "  with  the  Dissenters. 
Hence  it  seems  a  fitting  time  for  us,  who 
have  alwcXys  been  leaders  in  the  effort  for 
Christian  sympathy  and  for  co-operation 
amid  unavoidable  differences,  to 

TAKE     A     NEW     DEPARTURE, 

and   to   make    manifest     our   faith   in   the 
lasting    vitality     of     divine      truth.      The 
union  of  Churches  involves  charity  of  senti- 
ment,  recognition   of    sjiiritual   fellowship, 
and  mutual  respect  in  spite  of    differing  in- 
teriJretations.      But  this  implies  that  each 
branch  of  the   Church   is  itself  a  coherent 
unity,  otherwise  it  does  not  know  where  the 
common  groimd  ends   and  the   differences 
begin.     To  have  this  coherence  in  perfection 
each  separate  Church — the  Church  being  the 
unit  of  our  whole  system — must  be  itself 
harmonious    and    undivided.      To    have    a 
heavily-loaded  doctrinal  scheme    under    a 
Church  is  a  most  dangerous  arrangement. 
The    invention    not    infrequently  ex2)lodes 
with  disastrous  effect,  and  to  the  destruc- 
ticn  of   the  edifice  it  was  exjDected  to  de- 
fend, and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  foe. 
The  more  we  can  keep  from  these  unla-(\-f ul 
and   treacherous   weapons  of  warfare   the 
better.     They  are  carnal;  they   are  State- 
churchy;    they    are     not    spiritual.       Our 
peace   and  oiu-   strength   will   increase    in 
l^roportion   as    we    abandon    them.     There 
will  be  one  cause  less   to  provoke  resent- 
ment ;  one  chance  less  to  stir  up  strife ;  one 
dog   less  to  take  by   the   ears.     The   men 
who  would  retain  these  things  are  the  very 
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last  -who  hare  the  right  to  speak  of  their 
veneration  for  the  past,  and  their  rever- 
ence for  the  fathers. 

AVHO   ARE  THE    HEROES 

our  excellent  brethren  revere  ?  The  great 
Reformers,  imdoiibtedly.  It  would  have 
been  bad  for  these  Reformers  had  our 
friends  been  their  contemporaries.  They 
would  have  tried  to  silence  them,  and  to 
put  them  to  death.  Augvistine,  Savanarola, 
Luther,  Calvin,  were  men  who  endeavoured 
to  do  away  with  old  doctrinal  schedules 
and  to  introduce  better  ones,  and  they 
were  told  that  they  would  rxiin  religion 
and  destroy  the  Church.  The  Reformers 
were  innovators,  and  it  is  too  bad  of  those 
who  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Re- 
formers to  protest  against  all  innovation. 
Those  who  were  never  conservative  come 
in  a  few  years  to  be  quoted  as  the  great 
authorities  of  conservation,  and  men  who 
profess  to  be  followers  of  the  i^rophets 
pursue  precisely  that  covu-se  of  conduct 
which  made  so  many  of  the  prophets  into 
martyrs. 

Unless  a  man  makes  "clauses  for  him- 
self, and  rei^eats  the  operation  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  will 
always  be  in  danger  of  having  a  creed 
that  does  the  things  that  it  oixght  not  to 
do  and  leaves  undone  the  things  that  it 
ought  to  do.  It  will  include  dogmas  that 
have  become  doubtful,  and  will  omit  some 
that  are  of  the  first  importance.  So  with 
a  Church.  It  should  grow  both  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  If  it 
does  this  its  modes  of  exiDression  cannot  be 
unchangeable  without  being  incorrect.  Let 
individiials  and  Churches  make  and  avow 
whatever  their  conscience  may  approve,  and 
let  them  be  proclaimed  as  widely  and  as 
frequently  as  the  zeal  of  believers  may 
desire,  but  to  enforce  them  upon  succeed- 
ing generations,  denying  to  those  genera- 
tions the  right  the  imposers  have  exercised 
themselves,  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  even 
though  blinded  "  babes  in  Christ "  shovild 
decline  to  j^ay  for  anything  else.  What 
we  should  endeavour  to  stand  by  is  not 
this  or  that  man's  portable  abridgment  of 
all  the  eternal  verities,  but  the  truth  as  it 
is  iu  Christ  Jesus  in  all  its  glorioiis  scope, 
in  t]ie  iinfathomable  depth  of  its  wisdom, 
and  the  illimitable  width  of  its  love. 

The  President  :  I  omitted  inadvertently 
to  ask  Dr.  Hastings  Ross  a  question,  which, 
on  account  of  several  qiiestions,  I  feel  bound 
to  ask.  How  many  churches  in  the  United 
States  install  their  pastors  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hastings  Ross  :  It  seems  cj^uite 
needful  that  our  English  brethren  shouldhave 
this  c[uestion  answered  to  understand  exactly 
the  status  in  America.  In  New  England 
only  54  per  cent,  of  the  pastors  of  churches 
liave  been  installed,  or  are  now  installed,  by 
the  last  year  book,  by  council,  and  46  per 
cent,  are  uninstalled  by  cotmcil — nearly  one 
jialf   of   tlie  pastors  in   New  England  are. 


therefore,  uninstalled  by  coimcil.  If  you 
take  the  i^astors  of  the  whole  United  States 
only  30  i^er  cent,  of  the  pastors  are  installed, 
and  70  per  cent,  are  uninstalled.  You  see 
by  these  figures  that  installation,  however 
it  originated — and  I  believe  it  had  its  origin 
in  political  rather  than  in  ecclesiastical 
influences — is  passing  away  among  the 
Congregational  chux'ches  of  the  United 
States. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Quint  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  question ;  the  distinction  is  not 
always  clear.  How  many  pastors  are  or- 
dained by  council  and  how  many  not — 
originally  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Ross  :  I  suppose  that  nearly  all, 
though  not  quite  all,  of  the  pastors  are 
ordained  by  council.  I  know  a  few  that 
have  been  ordained  by  an  association  of 
churches.  They  are  nearly  all  ordained  by 
council,  but  that  does  not  make  them 
pastors  of  the  church. 

The  President  :  I  am  sorry  to  find  that 
we  have  no  time  for  discussion  upon  these 
two  interesting  papers.  I  must  call  upon 
Mr.  Moore  to  read  his  paper  on  "  Church 
Statistics." 


Church  Statistics. 

REV.  W.   H.  MOORE. 

The  following  paper  was  read  on  this 
subject  by  Rev.  William  H.  Moore  : — 

The  annual  gathering  and  publishing  of 
the  statistics  of  Congregational  ministers 
and  churches  began  in  the  United  States,  in 
a  very  rudimentary  way,  as  early  a=!  1802, 
and  from  that  time  has  been  growing  ia 
compass  and  importance.  The  circulars 
now  issued  annually  call  for  information, 
more  or  less  generally,  upon  the  following 
points. 

The  name  of  each  minister  in  regular 
standing,  the  full  date  of  his  ordination,  his 
post  office,  and  his  occupation. 

The  names  and  terms  of  licences  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  to  what  bodies 
they  are  responsible. 

The  name  of  each  church  ;  the  full  date 
of  its  organization,  the  town  in  which  it  is 
located,  the  district  body  of  churches  with 
which  it  is  connected ;  the  name  of  its 
preacher  and  his  relation  to  the  church, 
whether  pastor  or  not;  and  if  pastor, 
whether  by  council  or  not,  and  when  said 
relation  began. 

The  name  of  the  clerk,  and  his  post  office  ; 
and  also  the  post  office  of  the  preacher  and 
the  church. 

How  many  members  the  church  had 
Janviary  1,  and  of  these  how  many  were 
males  and  how  many  were  females;  and  of 
the  whole  how  many  were  absentees ;  and 
during  the  year  preceding  January  1,  how 
many  were  added  on  profession,  and  how 
many  were  added  by  letter;  also,  how  many 
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were  removed  by  death,  how  many  by  letter, 
and  how  many  by  discipline,  or  othex'wise  ; 
also,  how  many  adults  were  baptized,  and 
how  many  infants  were  baptized. 

The  number  of  families  lander  pastoral 
care. 

The  name  and  post  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school ;  the  whole 
number  belonging  to  the  school  on  January  1 ; 
the  average  attendance  during  the  preced- 
ing year  ;  and,  also,  for  the  same  i^eriod,  the 
amount  given  for  charities,  and  the  number 
from  the  school  who  joined  the  church  on 
profession. 

The  number  of  active  members,  and  also 
of  associate  members,  in  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christiao  Endeavour. 

The  charities  of  the  parish  for  the  year 
preceding  January  1,  in  a  statement  show- 
ing how  much  was  given  for  each  of  the 
national  Congregational  benevolent  societies 
and  kindred  objects,  and  the  amount 
given  for  all  other  objects ;  also  the  amount 
of  charitable  legacies  paid,  the  amount  of 
parish  expenses,  the  names  of  any  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  raised  up  in  the 
parish  and  ordained  durins:  the  year,  and 
any  other  events  in  the  parish  worthy  of 
note. 

Also,  once  in  five  years,  the  value  of  the 
house  of  worship  and  its  adjuncts,  and  the 
year  of  its  erection  ;  the  value  of  the  par- 
sonage ;  the  amount  of  other  property 
owned  by  the  Society ;  its  indebtedness, 
and  the  salary  of  the  preacher. 

These  items  are  coliected  by  the  statistical 
secretaries  of  the  state  bodies  of  churches, 
published  in  their  minutes  and  distributed 
to  each  minister  and  chuich,  the  cost  being 
included  in  the  expenses  of  the  body,  to- 
ward =i  which  each  church  is  invited  to  con- 
tribute yearly,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  cents 
for  each  church  member. 

Tbe  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
■collates  the  statistics  of  the  state  bodies  of 
churches  and  issues  them  somewhat  abridged 
in  the  "  Tear  Boob,"  a  copy  of  whicli  is  sent 
gratuitously  to  each  minister  and  each 
church.  The  cost  involved  is  included  in 
the  expenses  of  the  National  Council,  to- 
wards which  each  state  body  of  churches  is 
invited  to  contribute,  at  the  rate,  at  pre- 
sent, of  a  cent  and  a  half  yearly  for  each 
chixrch  member. 

The  state  minutes,  and  the  "  Year  Book  " 
also,  conta in  val liable  s u m  maries  of  statistics, 
and  these  publications  are  found  in  the 
offices  of  our  benevolent  societies,  and  in 
the  studies  of  our  pastors,  within  hand- 
reach,  and  showing  evidence  of  frec^uent 
use. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

If  those  without  experience  regard  this 
array  of  questions  as  formidable,  and  likely 
to  encounter  so  many  obstacles,  natural  and 
moral,  especially  a?  related  to  thousands  of 
churches,  that  the  results  obtained  may  be 
expected  to  be  so  incomplete  and  inex=>ct  as 
to  be  of  little  value;  let  it  be  remembered 


that  the  system  has  been  a  growth ;  and  that, 
as  it  has  moved  forv/ard,  an  adjustment  has 
been  going  on  between  it  and  those  whom 
it  concerned.  At  first  the  items  were  few, 
and  could  bo  given  readily.  Others  were 
added  at  intervals  as  occasion  required ; 
and  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of 
some  new  question  did  not  hinder  seriously 
the  filling  of  the  circular. 

VAKTIXG    COXDITIOXS    MUST    EE    RESPECTED. 

Further,  it  is  plain  that  if  statistics  are 
to  be  gathered  they  must  respect  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  churches.  A  schedule 
quite  sufficient  before  the  formation  of  our 
national  societies  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary work,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
Sunday-schools  would  be  altogether  inade- 
quate for  these  days.  Indeed,  no  schedule 
should  be  considered  a  finality,  either  as  to 
the  number  or  character  of  its  questions. 
The  Christian  Endeavour  movement  has 
been  registered  only  recently  in  our  circulars, 
and  we  must  hold  ourselves  ready  to  take 
note,  if  need  be,  of  other  and  future  mani- 
festations of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will  be 
ever  adapting  Himself  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  this  annual 
communication  with  the  churches  affords 
incidentally  a  convenient  and  inexpensive 
opportunity  for  presenting  any  question  on 
which  occasional  or  stated  information  is 
desired ;  that  tlie  variety  of  statistical 
mattei  published  wins  favour  ;  that  report- 
ing becomes  easier  by  practice  ;  anl  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  service  diminish  as  the 
years  go  by. 

STATISTICAL    SECRETARIES. 

The  success  of  these  annual  collections 
depends  largely  upon  the  statistical  secre- 
taries of  the  several  state  bodies  of  churches. 
These  men  should  be  chosen  for  their  known 
fitness  ;  should  be  fairly  compensated  ;  and 
should  be  continued  in  office  so  long  as 
they  give  satisfaction.  As  neither"^  the 
secretaries  themselves  nor  those  who  ap- 
point them,  can  use  any  authority  to 
forward  their  work,  they  must  count  upon 
getting  only  such  reports  from  the  ministers 
and  churches  as  can  be  secured  through  the 
channel  of  mutual  goodwill.  They  need  an 
imperturbable  good  nature,  an  indomitable 
perseverance,  a  quiet  enthusiasm,  and  an 
assurance  that,  so  long  as  they  do  their 
work  thoroughly,  they  will  be  honoured  for 
their  fidelity,  and  will  render  an  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"We  do  not  claim  that  our  statistics  are 
exhaustively  either  accurate  or  complete ; 
but  an  examination  of  them  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  will  show 
that  they  are  steadily  imjoroving  in  these 
respects,  and  are  of  great  value. 

I'llAC'i'JOAL    USE    or    STATISTICS. 

Leb  us  review  rhe.'e  items  with  reference 
to  LJieit:  practicable  uses. 
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The  information  as  to  licentiates  tbrows 
light  upon  the  questions — To  what  extent 
the  denomination  is  raising  up  ministers  to 
supply  the  growing  demands  of  our 
churches^,  our  literary  institutions,  and  our 
home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  and 
from  what  sections  of  the  country  relatively 
they  are  coming. 

The  information  which  shows  in  regard  to 
each  of  our  more  than  four  thousand  six 
hundred  ministers,  when  his  ministry  began, 
where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing,  and  that  he 
is  in  regular  standing,  is  of  manifest  advan- 
tage to  the  men  themselves,  and  is  of  con- 
stant and  important  use  to  the  denomina- 
tion, besides  affording  a  wholesome  caution 
to  the  churches  in  regard  to  employing  any 
man  whose  name  and  standing  are  not  thus 
certified. 

The  data  in  regard  to  each  of  our  more 
than  four  thousand  eight  hundred  churches, 
showing  where  it  is,  and  naming  its  preacher, 
and  clerk  and  Sunday-school  sviperinten- 
dent,  and  their  post  offices,  put  all  the 
churches  and  their  officers  in  practicable 
communication  with  each  other,  and  with 
all  who  have  occasion  to  address  them. 

The  dite  of  organisation  fixes  the  chrono- 
logical position  of  the  church,  helps  to 
identify  it  in  case  of  change  of  name,  and 
suggests  the  observance  of  anniversaries  and 
the  celebration  of  other  historic  occasions. 

Pacts  as  to  preachers. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  preachers  serv- 
ing the  churches,  show  what  proportion  of 
them  have  been  installed  by  council,  and 
whethfr  that  relation  is  gaining  or  losing 
groiind  ;  and  also  the  average  terms  of  ser- 
vice, and  whether  they  are  growing  longer 
or  shorter;  and,  incidentally,  what  propor- 
tion 01  the  churches  are  served  by  licentiates, 
by  unlicensed  laymen,  by  women,  or  by 
preachers  of  other  denominations,  or  of  no 
denomination ;  and  how  many  churches  for 
the  time  have  no  stated  preacher. 

facts  as  to  membership. 

The  facts  as  to  the  total  membership  of 
the  chiirch  enable  tis  to  determine  its  actual 
and  relative  size,  and  also  what  percentage 
it  is  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  com- 
munity :  and,  if  compared  for  a  series  of 
years,  show  whether  the  church  is  growing 
or  not;  and,  in  either  case  start  inquiries 
which  may  be  profitably  considered. 

The  enumeration  of  males  and  females 
tends  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  reported 
total  membership ;  gives  some  criterion  of 
the  financial  ability  of  the  church,  and  also 
indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
parish,  inasmuch  as,  in  general,  the  more 
wicked  the  place  the  smaller  is  the  ratio  of 
men  to  women  in  the  church ;  and  further, 
as  our  churches,  as  a  body,  have  twice  as 
many  women  as  men,  such  inquiries  con- 
front us  as  these :  Why  does  this  disparity 
exist  ?   How  far  are  we  responsible  for  it  ? 


How  can  we  aoply  the   Gospel  so  that  a& 
many  males  as  females  will  accept  it  ? 

ABSENTEES. 

The  inquiry  for  the  number  of  church 
members  who  are  absentees,  that  is,  who 
have  moved  away  from  the  community  in 
which  the  church  is  located,  demands  the 
attention,  in  this  migratory  age,  of  every 
pastor  and  church.  The  welfare  of  all 
interests  involved  requires  that  these 
absentees,  when  practicable,  take  letters  and 
•join  the  churches  where  they  now  reside  j 
and  such  are  the  temptations  of  absentees 
to  neglect  this  duty  that  it  should  be 
pressed  upon  them  not  only  by  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong,  but  by  the  churches 
where  they  are  now  living.  So  far  as  these 
several  parties  are  remiss  in  this  matter 
harmful  results  will  follow. 

Reporting  annually  on  this  subject  tends 
to  givs  us  the  facts  for  each  church  and  for 
the  denomination,  calls  attention  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  shows  the  necessity 
of  continually  withstanding  it. 

ADDITIONS   AND    REMOVALS. 

The  information  as  to  additions  and  re- 
movals by  letter,  especially  if  the  facts  for 
a  period  of  years  are  brought  together, 
shows  whether  the  drift  of  population  is 
into,  or  out  of,  the  parish,  and  also  the  rate 
of  gain  or  loss. 

The  reports  as  to  removals  by  discipline 
give  us  impressions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  that  duty  is  observed  in  the 
churches. 

The  reports  as  to  the  baptism  of  adults 
show  what  percentage  of  those  who  come 
into  the  church  on  profession  receive  bap- 
tism on  their  admission. 

The  reports  as  to  the  baptism  of  infants 
enable  vis  to  judge  how  generally  this  ordi- 
nance is  observed  or  neglected,  and  to  show 
what  is  the  percentage  of  children  baptized 
yearly  for  a  thousand  church  members ;  and 
by  comparing  these  facts  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  show  whether  the  ordinance  is  gaining  or 
losing  ground  among  us.  If  we  find  that 
the  ratio  of  children  baptized  to  a  thousand, 
members  is  declining,  and  if,  on  inquiring 
for  the  cause  of  this  decline,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  change  of  views  as 
to  the  ordinance  as  a  diminution  of  the 
birth  rate  in  the  families  in  our  chiTrches; 
then  it  may  be  asked  whether  such  diminish- 
ing birthrate  suggests  any  ethical  inquiries 
for  our  consideration. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  church  as  to 
the  number  of  members  added  on  profession 
and  the  number  of  members  removed  by 
death,  especially  if  collated  for  a  term  of 
years,  afford  an  important  test  of  its  spiri- 
tual vitality,  and  show  whether  or  not  the 
leaven  is  leavening  the  lump. 

STATISTICS    OF    FAMILIES. 

The  annual  enumeration  and  reporting  of 
the  families  in  charge,  involves  a  wholesome 
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inventory  of  pastoral  and  jjarocbial  respon- 
sibility, suggests  inquiry  as  to  whether  tlie 
number  of  such  families  is  increasing  or  not, 
whetlier  they  receive  proper  spiritual  atten- 
tion, and  whether  other  families  not  under 
tliecare  of  any  other  church  should  not  be 
added  to  the  list;  and  tends  to  keep  in  mind 
tLe  importance  of  enlarging  the  area  of 
cultivation,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  the  chixrch. 

The  Sunday-school  has  been  an  institution 
in  our  parishes  for  over  seventy-five  years, 
and  long  ago  earned  for  itself  the  name  of 
the  nursery  of  the  church.  Originally  in- 
tended for  the  young,  it  is  now  understood 
to  be  for  all,  adults  as  well  as  children,  who 
can  be  gathered  into  it ;  and  those  schools 
are  most  commended  which  enroll  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  those 
schools  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  whose 
average  attendance  reaches  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  enrollment ;  and,  as  the  school 
trains  for  Christian  service,  the  amount  it 
gives  for  charities,  and  the  number  from  it 
yearly  who  join  the  church  on  profession, 
are  tests  of  its  efficiency.  The  questions  on 
these  points  secure  important  information, 
and  conduce  to  the  improvement  and  use- 
fulness of  the  school. 

SOCIETIES    OF   CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavour  shows  how  rapidly  this  new 
organisation  has  spread  in  our  parishes,  and 
how  many  thousands  already  swell  its  ranks 
and  suggests  to  those  who  are  cautious  about 
sanctioning  new  movements,  whether  this  is 
not  a  God  send  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  tbe 
church,  which,  rightly  used,  may  prove  of 
exceeding  value. 

In  this  connection,  we  inquire,  if,  as  a  de- 
nomination, we  are  careful  to  emphasize  the 
benefits  of  household  religior,  including 
daily  family  worship  and  the  baptismal 
covenant,  and  also  of  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour;  and 
further,  if  we  adopt  and  take  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment  which  favours  the 
admission  into  the  church  of  converted 
children  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly, 
whether  in  the  best  use  of  all  these  auxi- 
liaries, it  should  not  become  our  strenuous 
and  hopeful  aim  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
our  boys  while  they  are  boys,  and  their 
establishment  in  Christian  living  and  in 
church  standing,  before  the  temptations  of 
early  manhood  overtake  them,  and  whether 
we  may  not  thus  equalise  in  number  the 
males  and  females  in  our  churches,  and 
secure  the  great  blessings  which  would  re- 
6ult  therefrom. 

QUESTIONS    AS   TO    THE    CHARITIES. 

The  questions  as  to  the  charities  gather 
information  showing  whether  the  church 
gives     aoythiDg    or    not,  and   if   it    gives. 


whether  a  mere  pittance,  the  church  and 
pastor  giving  less  than  he  alone  ought  to 
give,  or  whether  it  <rives  in  some  fair  degree 
according  to  its  ability,  and  how  much  of 
what  is  given  goes  for  miscellaneous  objects, 
and  how  much  for  denominational  purposes, 
and  whether  in  the  distribvition  of  this  part 
of  the  money,  the  church  aids  only  one  or 
two,  or  all  of  the  affiliated  denominational 
enterprises,  and  whether  this  whole  common 
work  of  the  denomination  is  steadily  and 
well  svipported  from  year  to  year. 

The  item  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
charitable  legacies  not  only  gives  valuable 
information,  but  affords  fruitful  suggestions 
for  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  answer  to  the  question  on  parochial 
expenses  not  only  shows  how  much  the 
parish  spends  for  itself,  but  enables  us  to 
tell  what  is  the  proportion  between  the 
parish  expenses  and  the  charities. 

The  question  as  to  young  men  of  the 
parish  ordained  to  the  ministry  turns  atten- 
tion to  the  record  the  church  is  making  on 
that  subject. 

The  question  calling  for  other  items  of 
interest  during  the  year  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  into  our  annals  brief  notes  of 
whatever  is  considered  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  questions  coming  once  in  five 
years,  relating  to  meeting  houses,  parson- 
age?, and  other  pai'ish  property,  and  to  in- 
debtedness, and  the  salary  of  the  minister, 
furnish  items  which  have  various  historic 
and  practical  uses,  and  are  sure  to  be  ex- 
fiUiined  with  attention,  especially  by  candi- 
dates for  vacant  parishes. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  answering  of  the 
questions  of  this  schedule  tends  to  put  a 
church  and  its  officers  upon  a  wholesome 
self-examination  as  to  their  fidelity  and 
success ;  and  also  that  the  collation  of  these 
rei^orts  for  a  period  of  years,  as  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more,  suggests  valuable  lessons  to 
the  parish. 

HOW    THEY    AFFECT    THE    PASTOR. 

No  man  is  likely  to  be  so  much  affected  by 
this  reporting  as  the  pastor.  If  the  record 
is  a  good  one,  he  thanks  God  and  takes 
courage.  If  the  record  is  a  poor  one — parish 
in  debt ;  charities  very  small,  or  nothing  ; 
no  children  baptized  ;  Sunday-school  enroll- 
ment much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
church  members ;  the  percentage  of  absentees 
large  ;  discipline  neglected  ;  none  added  on 
profession  ;  and  the  church  burying  more 
members  than  it  receives;  and  if  this  is  the 
character  of  his  reporting,  not  only  for  one 
year  but  for  a  succession  of  years,  while 
during  the  same  period  neighbouring  parishes 
are  enjoying  general  prosperity,  he  has  cause 
to  inquire  with  an  aching  heart  how  far  he  is 
responsible  for  the  state  of  things  about 
him,  and  whether,  by  any  means  iu  his 
power,  as  by  changes  iu  the  matter,  manner 
or  quantity  of  his  preaching,  or  by  more 
and  better  family  visitation,  or  by  more  of 
direct  personal  effort    with  sinners,  or   by 
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getting^  his  best  jDeople  into  more  earnest 
praver  and  co-operation  with  himself^  or  by 
holding  a  series  of  special  services  with  the 
help  ot  neighbouring  pastors,  or  of  an  ac- 
credited evangelist,  he  can  secure  improve- 
ment, and  progress,  and  fruitf ulness  in  his 
parish. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  churches  looking  for  a  pastor  scan  the 
records  of  ministers  in  their  several  fields  of 
labour,  as  given  in  these  anniial  statistics,  to 
learn  who  have  proved  themselves  efficient, 
and  in  what  respects,  and  who  have  not. 

These  statistics  in  the  state  minutes  and 
in  the  Year  Book  also  illustrate  and 

PROMOTE    THE    EELLOWSHIP 

of  the  churches,  for  thereby  each  church 
submits  its  annual  report  to  the  inspection 
of  all  the  other  churches  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  and  the  state  bodies  likewise  pass 
under  mutual  review  for  the  commendation 
of  what  is  excellent,  and  for  the  friendly 
<Titicism  of  what  is  deficient. 

The^e  publications  also  make  it  possible 
and  salutary  for  each  state  body  of  churches, 
and  for  the  denomination  at  large,  not  only 
to  study  the  annual  exhibit,  but  also  by  the 
summaries  of  years,  to  note  the  changes 
which  are  in  progress,  the  fluctuations  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  such  gains  and 
losses  as  actually  occur,  and  in  what  por- 
tions of  the  entire  field  they  are  most  mani- 
fest. 

Moreover,  the  comparison  of  our  statistics 
with  those  of  other  denominatioQS  will  show 
our  relative  growth  and  efficiency,  and  will 
suggest  what  we  may  learn  from  each  other 
for  the  better  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
vf  Christ. 

Such  collection  and  diffusion  of  religious 
information  accords  with  the  practice  and 
meets  the  favour  of  all  the  large  Protestant 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  the  national 
decennial  census  is  giving  increased  promi- 
nence to  the  religious  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try. That  we  are  not  over-doing  in  this  re- 
spect is  plain,  if  we  consider  with  what 
patience  and  thoroiighness,  and  at  what  ex- 
pense,'scientific  bodies,  business  corjioi-ations 
and  [governments,  gather  and  classify  the 
data  necessary  in  their  several  fields  of  effort. 

OBJECTIONS. 

If  any  object  that  such  gathering  and  use 
of  statistics  is  unscriptural,  in  view  of  God's 
displeasure  with  David  for  niiaibering  his 
people,  it  may  be  replied  that  David's  of- 
fence was  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  with 
which  he  ordered  the  census,  so  that  the  case 
fairly  rinderstood  is  no  argument  against 
obtaining  such  knowledge  for  proper  uses. 
Further,  that  on  another  occasion,  God  Him- 
self ordered  a  census  of  His  people,  and  that 
several  enumerations  of  them  are  on  record  ; 
and  that  the  Bible  is  by  no  meacs  void  of 
the  statistical  element  appears  in  the  Books 
of  both  Testaments,  especially  in  Numbers, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  Acts,  and  the  Revela- 
tion ;  and,   finally,  that   God,  who  gave  us 


both  reason  and  revelation,  requires  us  by 
both  to  fiirnish  ourselves  for  the  intelligent 
apprehension  and  discharge  of  our  duty. 

If  any  object  that  such  enumeration  may 
be  used  to  foster  personal,  local,  or  denom- 
inational pride,  it  may  be  answered  that  so 
far  as  such  abuse  is  incidental  to  such  a 
work,  it  is  no  valid  argument  against  it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
these  figures,  when  carefully  studied  with 
reference  to  our  ability,  rebuke  our  self  con- 
ceit, humble  us  in  view  of  our  shortcomings, 
and  arouse  us  to  make  a  better  record,  and 
thus  become  to  us  a  means  of  grace. 

INSTANCE    OP    CONNECTICUT. 

Take  for  instance  two  items  from  the 
statistics  of  Connecticut,  which  for  the 
last  thirty-two  years,  1859-1890,  have  been 
gathered  with  special  care.  During  this 
period,  its  churches  have  grown  in  number 
and  in  membership  and  in  their  charities  ; 
and  they  stand  well  when  compared  with 
our  churches  in  other  jjarts  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  time,  they  have  advanced 
in  number  from  285  to  306,  and  now  report 
59,037  members  ;  they  added  on  profession 
58,749,  and  have  made  an  actual  gain  of 
11,884  members.  But  in  these  thirty-two 
years,  on  a  yearly  average,  98  churches, 
or  one  third  of  the  whole,  with  11,754 
members,  have  not  added  one  soul  on  pro- 
fession. The  only  food  for  complacency  in 
such  a  record  is  in  the  fact  that  in  these 
later  years,  the  number  of  chnrrli-s  going 
through  the  year  withor.t  additions  ou  pro- 
fession is  diminishing. 

In  this  same  period  the  charities  of  these 
churches,  counting  only  the  gifts  of  the 
living,  have  amounted  to  9,105,553  Gl  dols., 
a  large  sum  indeed,  and  theresult  of  a  steady 
and  growing  interest  in  benevolent  work; 
but  when  averaged  upon  the  church  mem- 
bers, all  it  amounts  to  is  less  than  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  day  for  each  of  these  church 
members,  which  is  manifestly  no  proper 
measure  of  the  ability  of  these  servants  of 
God,  nor  any  goal  at  which  they  should  be 
content  to  remain  in  charitable  giving. 

A  convincing  test  of  the  value  of  this 
system  of  statistics  would  be  given  if  it 
were  entirely  suspended.  Then  we  should 
have  no  general  document  certifying  the 
standing  of  our  ministers,  nor  any  certainty 
as  to  the  number  and  membership  of  our 
churches,  either  in  the  country  at  large  or 
in  the  several  states,  nor  any  reliable  basis 
on  which  to  apportion  and  elect  delegates  to 
this  International  Council ;  but  should  be 
involved  in  an  ignorance  becoming  ever 
more  dense  and  baleful,  in  which  optimists 
and  pessimists  alike  would  blunder  and 
flounder  in  helpless  incompetency  as  to  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our 
denomination. 

In  concluding  the  presentation  of  this 
subject  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  for 
adoi^tion : — 

Besolved — 1.  That  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of    the   statistics    of    our    churches   and 
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ministera  under  an  adequate  schedule  of  items 
is  essential  to  theii*  big'liost  oflieicncy  ;  inas- 
much as  it  furnishes  information  whicli  incites 
tliem  to  accui-acy,  thoroughness,  and  fidelity  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Resolved — 2.  That  we  exhort  those  ])odies  of 
■churches  which  have  such  a  service  to  make 
thorough  use  of  it  for  the  common  good. 

Resolved  —  3.  That  if  any  bodies  of  our 
churches  have  had  no  adequate  service  of  this 
sort  liitherto,  they  are  hereby  fraternally 
invited  to  make  trial  of  this  more  excellent 
way. 

The  President  :  With  regard  to  the  reso- 
lutions at  the  close  of  the  23aper,  the  best 
course  would  be  to  refer  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Eeference,    who   will    consider 


whether    they  should  be  submitted  to  tho 
Council. 

The  Eesohitions  were  so  referred. 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  There  is  one  question 
on  this  subject  that  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  resolutions 
liave  been  referred  to  the  Ecference  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  Noble  can  send  what  he  has  to 
say  to  that  committee.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  that,  an  opportunity  will  be  fiu-nished 
him  when  the  Eeport  of  the  Eeference  Com- 
mittee comes  up,  to  say  anything  to  tho 
Council  that  he  may  wish. 

The  President  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close  by  pronouncing  the  Benediction. 


PUBLIC    MEETING. 


In  the  evening  a  largely-attended  Public 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Temple,  imder 
the  presidency  of  Eev.  J.  G.  Eogers. 

After  an  opening  hymn — 

"  Lift  thy  song  among  the  nations  " — 

prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  E.  Balgarnie. 

Dr.  Mackennal  said  :  Mr.  Eogers  appears 
before  you  this  evening  in  a  double 
capacity.  He  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Council,  and  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed him  to  take  the  chair  at  this  meet- 
ing. He  had  been  previously  appointed  to 
s^Deak  upon  the  subject  which  has  been 
assigned  to  an  Englishman  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  evening, 

THE  PLACE  OF  CONGEEGATIONALISM 
IN  THE  MAKING  OP  ENGLAND. 

This  explanation  of  his  double  personality  is 
the  only  part  of  the  evening's  proceedings 
■which  he  will  not  be  i^erfectly  well  able  to 
take  upon  himself. 

REV.  J.  G.  ROGERS. 

The  Chairman  :  Christian  Brethren, — I 
may  at  once  remove  from  yoiir  minds  the 
impression  that  my  friend.  Dr.  Mackennal, 
may  have  produced,  that  I  am  going  to 
nionoijolize  the  entire  ijroceedings  of  the 
evening.  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  without 
endeavouring  to  interfere  with  the  two 
brethren  who  are  to  address  you  on  the 
work  of  Congregationalism  in  America  and 
in  our  colonies.  Before  I  commence  to 
speak,  however,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
taking  the  chair  is  not  a  function  to  which 
I  am  ordinarily  accustomed,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  I  lack  any  of  that  peculiar 
dignity  which  is  sup2)osed  to  attach  to  the 
Chair,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  want  of 
familiarity  with  its  duties.  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  been  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  you 
to-night.     I  have  been  unable  to  be  at  tho 


Conference  to-day,  but  I  sincerely  hope  in 
some  way  or  other  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
through  the  duties  of  this  evening.  Let  me 
only  further  say  that  it  has  pleased  an  All- 
wise  and  All-gracious  Providence  to  deny 
me  the  faculty  of  reading,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  imdertake  to  do  what  my  brethren 
may  possibly  do  ;  and  as  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  read  you  must  make  such  excuse  as  you 
can  for  that  want  of  finish  which  reading 
might  give.  Iliave  to  speak  to  you  to-night  on 

The     Place     of    Congregationalisji     in 
OUR    National   Life. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Inctepend- 
ency  on  rhe  political  life  of  tho  nation  our 
thoughts  naturally — indeed,  almost  involun- 
tarily— turn  to  the  Civil  War.  Oliver  Crom- 
well is  its  hero,  and  that  not  merely  because 
of  his  extraordinary  military  genius,  but 
still  more  because  of  the  remarkable  qualities 
which  distingmished  him  as  a  statesman,  and, 
indeed,  the  true  representative  of  the  great 
Kadical  jsarty,  known  to  history  imder  the 
name  of  Independents,  who  exercised  the 
deciding  influence  in  that  protracted  struggle 
for  English  liberty.     On 

THE    character    OF    CROMWELL 

himself  there  have  been  great  fluctua- 
tions of  public  opinion.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Gardiner, 
whose  unrivalled  mastery  of  the  facts^ 
even  to  their  minutest  detail,  is  imited  with 
a  judicial  spirit  which  is  exceedingly  rare, 
it  may  settle  down  to  an  estimate  which  will 
be  accepted  by  historic  students  generally. 
Cromwell  displeased  so  many  parties,  imit- 
ing  even  the  most  bitter  foes  in  a  common 
opposition  to  himself,  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  he  has  been  severely  and  often  very  un- 
fairly judged.  Even  among  Congregation- 
alists  there  have  been  ardent  members  of 
the  Peace  Society,  like  a  former  Chairman 
of  the  Union,  whose  name  is  still  held  in 
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lionoiTi'ecl  memory,  who  have  deprecated  the 
honours  jDaid  to  him  as  calciilated  to  en- 
courage a  martial  temper.  So  far  as 
there  is  such  a  result,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted; but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  nation  from  despot- 
ism in  Church  and  State  was  largely- 
due  to  that  military  genius  which  in 
that  life-and-death  struggle  carried  the 
flag  of  liberty  to  victory,  despite  the  ap- 
parently overwhelming  forces  arrayed 
against  it.  Military  experts  alone  can 
decide  the  exact  i^osition  which  belongs  to 
Cromwell  as  a  general.  But  even  the  most 
vmtutored  civilian  can  recognise  the  rare 
power  shown  by  this  plain  Huntingdon 
yeoman,  first  in  creating  an  army  out  of 
the  most  unpromising  materials,  and  then 
in  handling  it  with  such  conspicuous  skill 
and  courage  as  to  scatter  again  and  again 
that  proud  chivalry  which  at  the  outset 
treated  its  psalm-singing  opponents  with 
contempttious  disdain. 

THE    SECRET    OF    HIS    POWER. 

Had  Cromwell  been  only  a  dashing  chief 
who  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  en- 
tluisiasms,  or  as  they  would  generally  be  re- 
garded, the  fanaticisms  of  the  ardent 
zealots  who  constituted  his  army,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  us,  who  are  interested 
only  in  the  principles  at  issue,  to  dwell  xipon 
him  and  his  achievements.  But  the  power 
of  the  great  Ironside  over  that  exti-aordi- 
nary  body  of  men  which  he  had  collected 
under  his  standard  and  disciplined  to  such 
jjerfection  was  due  ma,inly  to  the  fact  that 
he  shared  the  feelings  by  which  they  were 
inspired.  There  were  in  the  ranks,  as  there 
always  are  in  such  confederacies,  numbers 
who  carried  his  ideas  to  consequences  he 
would  not  have  accepted — men  who  had 
nothing  of  that  calm  and  penetrating 
judgment  which  regulated  his  ardour  even 
in  its  most  2"iassionate  moods,  or  had 
passed  the  dividing  line  which  separates 
enthusiasm  from  fanaticism.  But  among 
them  all  there  was  not  one  whose  action 
was  based  more  entirely  on  religious  con- 
victions and  more  deeply  rooted  in  them, 
who  had  a  simj^ler  faith  in  the  guidance  of 
God,  or  a  more  profound  sense  of  entire 
dependence  upon  Him,  or  who  had  a  loftier 
conception  of  the  preciousness  of  each 
individtxal  man  as  one  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Strange  sentiments  these  to 
have  a  jjlace  and  assert  a  power  on  the  battle- 
field ;  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
meteor-like  career  of  the  Ironsides — that 
strange  company  so  unlike  all  the  conquering 
armies  of  the  world  beside — they  were  the 
dominating  power,  and  the  illustrious 
leader  himself  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
entirely  subject  to  their  sway.  Whittier 
has  admirably  hit  off  the  character  of  the 
struggle  in  a  single  verse  — 

"  There  Pviritan  and  Cavalier 

In  shout  and  psalm  contend. 
And  Rupert's  oath  and  Cromwell's  prayer 
With  battle  thunders  blend." 


The  world  had  seen  no  such  soldiers  as 
those  who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at 
Marston,  or  dealt  that  crushing  blow  to 
despotism  at  Naseby,  or  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  reaction  at  Worcester.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic  we  have  had  no  successors 
to  them.  If  we  are  to  find  them,  it  must  be 
in  those  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought 
the  battle  of  American  Independence,  and 
who  at  a  later  date  maintained  the  unity  of 
the  great  Republic  by  the  same  blow  which 
broke,  and  broke  for  ever,  the  fetters  of  the 
slave. 

INFLTJENCE    OF    IRONSIDES. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  inquire 
how  far  the  Ironsides  answered  to  their  own 
profession,  how  long  the  original  impulse 
continued  and  retained  its  piu-ity,  how  soon 
the  alloy  of  other  motives  debased  the 
pure  gold,  to  what  extent  there  was  an 
admixture  of  baser  elements  even  from  the 
beginning.  I  am  not  entering  into  minute 
narrative,  but  seeking  only  to  form  some 
general  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
these  men,  representatives  of  the  Indepen- 
dency of  the  day,  introdviced  into  the  national 
life.  There  is  no  less  profitable  occupation 
than  til  at  of  sjiecial  pleader  for  a  party.  Every 
jiarty  has  its  defects  as  well  as  its  virtues, 
is  sure  to  commit  great  mistakes,  even 
though  it  may  perform  some  noble  achieve- 
ments. Ovir  fathers  were  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  such  fierce  struggles  as  that 
in  which  they  had  to  play  their  part, 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  are  in- 
capacitated by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  fight  from  recognising  any  virtue 
in  their  opponents,  and  are  in  danger  of 
exaggeration  on  their  own  side,  which  dis- 
torts and  injures  the  principles  for  which 
they  are  contending.  Each  party  was  one- 
sided and  slow  to  admit  that  its  antagonist 
had  elements  of  strength  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  nation  could  not  afford  to  dis- 
pense, and  each  had,  as  is  sure  always  to 
be  the  case,  the  defects  of  its  own  noble 
qualities.  Among  the  Independents  were 
many  who  were  not  really  of  them,  whose 
professed  allegiance  to  their  cause  was  a. 
mere  piece  of  worldly  jDolicy,  who  not  only 
failed  to  reach  the  high  ideals  of  the 
school,  but  in  their  secret  heart,  and  x^ro- 
bably  also  in  their  private  talk, 

DESPISED    AND    CARICATURED 

them,  and  whose  vices  inflicted  all  the  more 
injury  on  the  cause  with  which  they  seemed  to 
be  associated  because  of  the  high  claims  put 
forth  on  its  behalf.  Nor  were  there  only 
hypocrites  who  prostituted  holy  names  to 
base  and  selfish  ends— there  were  honest 
men  who  had  Imt  an  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  for  which  they  were 
contending,  who  coiild  not  let  liberty  have 
its  perfect  work,  out  of  whose  hearts  the 
old  leaven  of  intolerance  had  not  been 
purged,  Avho  could  not  iinderstand  that 
their  mission  was  not  to  make  all  men 
Independents,   but   to   make    all  men   free. 
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No  one  more  triily  or  j^ointedly  sets  this 
forth  than  Miltou,  but  his  rebukes  were 
too  often  addressed  to  deaf  ears.  The  lessons 
of  liberty  are  not  easily  leax-ned,  and  it  niiist 
sorrowfully  be  admitted  that  even  among  the 
men  who  clid  such  illustrious  service  at  the 
great  crisis  there  were  comparatively  few 
who  had  learned  them  in  all  their  com- 
pleteness. 

Is  it  surprising  that  they  were  so  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  ?  They  were  learning  a 
new  Gospel — a  Gospel  which  set  at  naiight 
the  traditions  of  all  the  centuries,  and  was 
opposed  to  some  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  the  human  heart — instincts  which  are  not 
extinguished  yet.  There  is  no  need  to 
apologise  for  any  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  men  who,  despite  them  all,  were  true 
chami^ions  of  liberty.  Even  in  this  age, 
which  boasts  of  its  tolerance,  it  is  continu- 
ally seen  that  men  who  talk  most  loiidly 
find  it  hard  to  practise  the  tolerance  they 
profess.  Our  wonder  is,  not  that  our  fathers 
had  learned  so  much,  but  that  they  had  not 
learned  more.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  seek 
out  ajjologies  or  excuses  for  them.  They 
need  none.  But  it  would  be  just  as  unwise 
to  deny  that  they  had  not  entirely  shaken 
themselves  free  from  ideas  whose  supremacy 
had  hitherto  been  undispxited. 

Whatever  their  errors  and  imperfections, 

THESE  MEN   DECIDED  THE    ISSUE 

of  the  great  civil  war,  and  they  did  it, 
not  only  in  opposition  to  all  the  strength 
of  an  old  monarchy  and  proud  aristo- 
cracy, but  despite  the  hampering  and 
hindering  influences  which  very  early 
began  to  develop  themselves  in  the 
Parliament  of  whose  rights  they  were 
the  defendei's.  Doubtless  they  were  the 
extreme  men,  and  they  were  regarded  with 
mingled  aversion  and  dread  by  those 
who  jn-ided  themselves  on  that  virtue  of 
moderation  (as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it)  so  dear  to  mviltitudes  of  English  hearts. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  timid  ones  early 
deserted  the  party  of  progress.  The 
story  is  an  unvarying  one,  repeated  to-day 
as  in  past  centuries.  Every  victory  of  re- 
formers detaches  a  certain  number  from 
their  ranks.  But  the  desertions  were  not  so 
injurious  as  the  half  -  heartedness,  the 
cowardice,  in  not  a  few  cases  the  treason,  of 
some  who  remained  behind.  The  calm  narra- 
tive of  Dr.  Gardiner  enables  us  to  realise  far 
better  than  the  rhetorical  and  highly- 
colovired  records  of  more  partial  writers  the 
difficulties  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends.  The 
greatness  of  the  man  stands  out  all  the  more 
conspicuous  when  we  thus  see  the  conditions 
under  which  his  work  was  done.  Granted 
such  conditions,  and  any  sane  man  might 
■well  have  pronounced  success  impossible.  A 
general  hindered  by  a  divided  council  of 
"war  has  a  difficulty  ;  but  a  general 
watched  by  a  Parliament,  divided,  honey- 
combed with  factions  and  steeped  in  in- 
trigue, with  many  of  its  members  more 
jealous  of  their  own  army  audits  commander 


than  apprehensive  of  the  victory  of  the 
king,  woidd  seem,  indeed,  to  have  an  impos- 
sible task  before  him.  Cromwell  was  as 
skilfid  in  his  statesmanship  as  he  was  bril- 
liant in  his  strategy  and  dauntless  in  his 
courage. 

He  entered  public  life  as  an  Independent, 
and  his  consistent  adherence  to  the  principles 
he  from  the  first  maintained  gave  him  the 
power  he  wielded  over  the  destinies  of 
England.  If  I  were  to  single  out  one  qiiality 
of  his  for  special  notice  as  the  secret  of  his. 
strength  it  would  be  that  his  jDolicy  was 

"THOROUGH." 

In  this  he  was   like   the    one  strong  mind 
on   the    opjDOsite    side.      Comi^romise    is   a 
favourite    English     expedient.      In    truth,, 
it   is   a    characteristic     English   weakness. 
It    is    written   large   all   over  our   history. 
It  mars  the  completeness  of  many   of   our 
institutions.     It  has  implanted  a  sentiment 
in  English  hearts  which  hampers  all  forward 
movements.      And    yet   we  boast   of   it  as 
tho"agh    it   were    a    virtvie    to    emasculate 
principles    and    fail     in    owv     loyalty     to 
tiTith.      Strafford  and  Cromwell  alike  were 
free  from  it.     The  first  saw  that  there  could 
be  no  terms  with  the  young  libertj-.    Crom- 
vs^ell  would  have  none  with  the  old  despotism. 
He  had  a  fixed  principle,  and  he  followed 
it.       Hence     his     strength     and    his     vic- 
tory.      His    Protectorate    was    brief,    and 
he  left  behind  him  no  successor.     Hence  the 
notion,  common  to  all  who  do  not  look  below 
the  sviriace,  that  his  life  was  a  failure.     The 
Monarchy   was    restored,   and   with    it  the- 
Established  Church ;  and  so  it  might  ajjijear 
as    if    a    short     though    brilliant     victory 
had  been  followed  by  a   complete   eclipse. 
But  the  more  closely  wo  examine  the  facts 
and   more   clearly   will   it  appear  that  the 
struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century ,  whether- 
in  the  Legislature  or  on  the  battle  field,  had 
not    been    waged  in    vain,   and  that   the 
victory  did  not  remain   with  the   party  of' 
absolutism  and  reaction.     The  first  stage  in 
the  conflict  closed  with  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  king  who  aspired  to  be  a  desj^ot  and 
the  Primate    who    aimed  to  become   head 
of  a  dominant  liierarchy.     Of  that  victory 
Dr.    Gardiner     says :   "  The    Presbyterians 
had  done  their  work  ;  they  had  overthrown 
the  Monarchy,  never,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Charles  iinderstood  the  word,  to  rise  again 
in  England.      In    accomplishing  this  they 
had  called  forth  an  army  which  had  trans- 
lated   their  phrases  into    action,   and    the- 
virtual  head  of  that  army  was  a  statesman 
as   well  as   a  soldier.     Whether  Cromwell 
and  the  Independents  woidd  succeed  where 
the  Presbyterians  had  failed  in  establishing 
a  Government  which  had  the  elements  of 
endurance  remained   to  be   seen ;    but  at 
least   they   had   recognised  that   England 
was    called  to  work  out  her  own  destiny 
without  respect  to   Scots  or    Irish   or   tho 
Continental  powers.   It  had  been  the  states- 
manship  of  the   Indejiendtn'TS   which  had 
ciilminated  in  the  departure  of  the  Scots 
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and  tlie  surrender  of  the  King.  In  o-aming 
the  custody  of  Charles's  person  Eughxnd 
had  in  truth  entered  into  possession  of 
herself." 

THIS  ESTIMATE   OF   THE   VICTORY 

a,chicved  by  the  Independents  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  coming  from  a  dispas- 
sionate historian,  who  studies  facts  in 
a  scientific  temper,  and  without  bias  on 
either  side.  What  it  really  means  is  that 
the  men  who  refused  to  make  any  com- 
promise, who  shook  themselves  completely 
free  from  the  glamoiir  of  old  associa- 
tions, and  who,  with  a  clear  insight  into 
the  actual  conditions,  saw  that  for  England 
the  only  alternative  to  the  establishment  of 
Charles's  despotism  was  the  utter  and  final 
rejection  of  his  i-ule,  were  those  who  won  for 
the  nation  her  liberties.  Whether  it  was 
necessary,  whether  it  was  either  expedient  or 
right  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  arc  cpies- 
tions  it  is  not  possiljle  to  discuss  here ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  remember  that  it  was  an  act  to 
v^hich  the  king  himself  largely  contributed 
by  a  course  of  persistent  faithiessness,which  at 
last  produced  the  conviction  that  his  life  was 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  frequently  said  that  the  execution 
was  a,  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime,  and  that 
this  blunder  practically  nullified  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Independents  had  won.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  takes  a  very  different 
view,  and  he  is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  our  ecclesiastical  system.  Ho 
regards  the  Act  of  January  1,  1649,  as  the 
dividing  line  between  the  old  rule  and  the 
new. 

"  Parliamentary  government,  the  consent 
of  the  nation,  equality  of  rights,  and  equity 
in  the  law, — all  date  from  this  New  Depar- 
ture. The  Stuarts,  indeed,  returned  for  one 
generation,  but  with  the  sting  of  the  old 
monarchy  gone,  and  only  to  disappear 
almost  without  a  blow.  The  Church  of 
England  returned,  but  not  the  Church  of 
Laud  or  of  Charles.  The  peers  returned 
but  as  a  meek  House  of  Lords,  with  their 
castles  razed,  their  feudal  rights  and  their 
political  power  extinct.  It  is  said 
that  the  regicides  killed  Charles  I.  only  to 
make  Charles  II.  king.  It  is  not  so.  They 
killed  the  old  monarchy ;  and  the  restored 
monarch  was  by  no  means  its  heir,  but  a 
royal  Stadtholder  or  Hereditary  President." 
If  this  be  true,  the  share  which  Congrega- 
tionalists  have  had  in  the  making  of  the 
England  of  to-day  is  neither  insignificant 
nor  unworthy.  The  enthusiasm  of  progress 
which  has  marked  the  last  half-century, 
and  which  is  so  conspicuous  to-day,  is  a 
legitimate  product  of  the  spirit  which 
they  infused  into  the  nation.  During 
the  period  which  intervenes  between 
the  Revolution  of  168S  and  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  germs  which 
they  had  scattered  during  the  time  of  the 
Long  Parliament  were  as  a  seed  growing 
secretly.  The  hindrances  to  its  advance 
were  so  many  and  so  serious  that  its  survival 


might  well  have  been  judged  impossible. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  closing  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  it  seemed  as  though  reaction- 
ary forces  must  be  fatal  to  it,  but  it  out- 
lived their  violence,  and  soon  began  to  give 
signs  of  new  life.  In  the  remarkable  move- 
ment of  the  last  half-century,  it  has,  on  the 
confession  both  of  friend  and  foe,  been  an 
important  element.  It  is  of  course  only 
one  of  many  forces,  some  hostile,  some 
friendly,  which  have  been  contributing  to 
make  this  country  the  home  of  freedom  and 
its  monarchy  the  type  of  constitutional 
government.  It  has  been  not  untruly  said 
that  in  England  we  have  a  monarchy  with 
Republican  institutions.  To  the  establish- 
ment, the  develoi^ment  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  these  ReiDublican  institutions  Congre- 
gationalism has  largely  conti-ibuted.  The 
impoi-tant  service  it  has  rendered  in  this 
department  is  due,  not  to  any  political 
tenets  which  it  professes,  but  to  the  inevi- 
table 

INFLUENCE    OF    ITS    FUNDAMENTAL 
CONCEPTION 

of  the  spiritual  independence  of  man.  Among 
religious  systems  this  would  seem  to  be  its 
diii'erentiating  point.     As  every  man  is  to 
give  account  of  himself  to    God,  so  he  has 
rights  of  conscience  with   which  no  power 
either  of  Church  or  State  will  have  a  right 
to  interfere.     Men   become    Christians,  not 
because  of  their  birth  into  a  nation  or  their 
place  in  some  ecclesiastical  society,  but  by 
their   own   personal   act.     A    State  Church 
thus  becomes  an  impossibility.     It  is  con- 
ceivable that   the    State  might  endow  Con- 
gregational societies,  were  they  so  far  to  lose 
their  faith  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  His 
truth  as  to  ask  or  to  accept  this  aid;  but  for 
them  to    unite   in   one   community,  which 
should  be  the  national  Church,  would  be  to 
contradict  their  fundamental  princijjle,  for 
in  their  vieAV  a  church  is  composed  only  of 
men  and  women  who  have  separately  and  in- 
dividually given  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Christ.     A  nation  can  become  a  church  only 
as  all  its  members  answer  to  this  character, 
but  even  in  such  case  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain   Christ's   absolute   sovereignty   in   His 
Church  would  render  it  imiDossible  for  them 
to  convert  that  Church  into  a  political  insti- 
tution.      The    dangers,    therefore,    which 
l^oliticians     apprehend     from    the    undue 
development    of    ecclesiastical    influences 
become     imaginary     where      the      Church 
is    simply     concerned    to     maintain     the 
supremacy     of      the     Lord     Jesus     Christ 
within  His   own  domain.     It  must  be  the 
desire    of     all    true     C'hristians    that    the 
law   of   Christ   should    govern    the    rulers 
as  well  as  the  ruled,  but  in  this  is  no   sug- 
gestion  that  the   ministers  of  the  Church 
should  dictate  the  policy  of  the  nation.  The 
Stuart   kings,   especially  Charles   I.,    were 
willing   to    tiphold   the    authority    of    the 
Bishops,  in  the  hope  that,  as  their  great  pre- 
decessor expressed  it,  tlie  Bisliops    Avould 
tune  the  pulpits,  and  that  the  th3me  would 
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be  the  "Divine  right  of  kings."  Their 
hatred  of  Sei)aratism  was  a  natural  and 
instinctive  antipathy,  since  there  is  noth- 
ing so  fatal  to  their  cherished  doctrine  as 
that  message  of  spiritual  liberty,  which  it  is 
the  pecidiar  duty  of  Congregationalism  to 
proclaim  and  work  out. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  fond  of  insisting 
on  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of  Noncon- 
formist preachers  into  parishes  where  they 
had  no  right  at  all.  The  clergyman  was 
there  as  the  representative  of  the  State, 
which  had  charged  him  with  the  solemn 
resi^onsibility — belonging  to  the  spiritual 
guide  and  teacher  of  the  people.  As  he  put 
it,  he  is  the  one  minister  of  Christ  in  the 
parishwho  did  not  invent  himself — who  could 
not  helj)  existing.  He  is  not  asserting  his 
ordinary  self  by  being  placed  there ;  he  is 
placed  there  on  public  duty.  This  is  not 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Erastianism  can  be  as  arrogant  and  exclu- 
sive as  the  most  pronounced  form  of  high 
Sacerdotalism.  Mr.  Gace  does  not  advance 
more  preposterous  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
priest  than  does  the  prophet  of  culture  for 
the  State  functionary,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  bigotry  in  the  champion  of  mediaeval 
superstition  which  has  not  its  parallel  in 
this  amiable  Latitudinarian  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I  refer  to  sayings  which 
have  only  been  preserved  from  deserved  obli- 
vion by  the  exquisite  charms  of  the  style  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  expressed  onlybecause 
he  has  quite  unintentionally  revealed,  the 
secret  of  the  strength  of  Congregationalism, 
as  well  as  of  other  forms  of  I'rce  Church 
life  in  this  country.  It  is  men  who  do  not 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  State,  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Avho  are  what 
they  are  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  necessity 
which  constrains  them  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
who  deny  the  right  of  any  human  Govern- 
ment either  to  commission  or  to  forbid 
them  who  do  the  true  work  of  God  in  any 
country.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate 
that  there  are  not  niTmbers  of  such  men 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  ChiU'ch 
who  are  as  faithful  to  their  own  sense  of 
duty  while  exercising  a  ministry  in  that 
Church  as  are  we  who  feel  ourselves  con- 
strained to  remain  outside.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  it  is  that  loyalty  to  conscience,  that 
hirmble  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision, 
that  response  to  a  Divine  call  recognized  by 
a  true  Christian  bishop  such  as  the  late  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  but  treated  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  as  an  assertion  of  the  ordinary  seK 
which  makes  a  man,  in  whatever  com- 
munity he  is  found,  an  able  minister  of  the 
New  Testament. 

As  with  the  minister,  so  with  the  people. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  such  a  Church- 
man as  would  answer  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
ideal  is  well  portrayed  in  the  epitaph  on 
the  tomb  of  a  sexton  of  a  village  church  : 

"  He  trod  the  paths  his  i)ious  fathers  trod. 
And  loved  established  ways  of  serving  God." 

A  very  respectable  and  worthy  man,  doubt- 


less, but  the  s'a'ong  men  who  do  the  world 
ami  llic  Church  great  service  do  not  love  es- 
tablished ways.  The  man  who  first  launched 
his  boat,  or  canoe,  or  raft,  did  an  ini- 
measixrable  service  to  hrimanity,  but  he 
left  established  ways.  Columbus,  when  he 
havmted  court  after  covirt,  praying  for  help 
that  he  might  go  forth  on  the  unknown 
paths  of  ocean,  was  deserting  established 
ways,  but  in  doing  so  he  gave  us  a  new 
continent.  The  steam-engine  has  revolu- 
tionised the  world,  but  the  man  who 
niu'tured  the  idea  and  broxight  it  to  perfec- 
tion had  no  respect  for  established  ways. 
In  rehgion,  more  than  in  anything,  is  there 
room  for  freedom  and  independence,  and  the 
men  who  are  to  render  noble  service  must 
be  men  who  themselves  feel  and  obey  the 
Divine  necessity. 

WHEKE    THE    STRENGTH    OF    DISSE^•T    LIES. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
some  of  the  noblest  qualities  to  be  found  in 
Dissent — its  sturdy  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple, its  robustness  of  character,  its  care 
for  preaching.  He  fails  to  see  to  what  ex,- 
tent  these  equalities  are  the  px'odtict  of  Dis- 
sent, and  does  not  perceive  that  in  urging 
Dissenters  to  submit  to  the  State  Clnirch 
he  was  urging  a  sacrifice  as  fatal  as  that 
into  which  Delilah  beguiled  Samson.  Their 
strength  lies  in  tlie  maintenance  of  their 
independence.  They  have  dared  to  resist 
the  coercion  of  authority,  whether  in  Church 
or  State,  and  to  that  is  to  be  attributed  the 
influence  they  possess.  It  requires  some 
exercise  of  thought  and  some  resolution, 
and  it  argues  some  force  of  character  for 
a  man  to  take  Ms  place  in  the  ranks  of  Dis- 
sent. There  are  numbers  of  convinced 
Churchmen,  just  as  there  are  ntimbers  of 
professed  CongregationeJists,  who  are  not 
convinced.  With  thi.?  latter  class  I  am 
not  dealing  at  all  now.  For  reasons  of 
their  own  they  attach  themselves  to- 
our  congregations,  btit  they  do  not  hold 
the  principles  of  Congregationalism, 
and  consequently  do  not  exliibit  the 
action  of  its  principles.  It  is  of  those 
who  hold  the  Nonconformist  position  from 
deliberate  conviction,  and  of  them  only,, 
that  I  speak.  My  contention  is  that 
what  Matthew  Arnold  imputes  to  them 
as  a  fault  is  their  virtue,  and  is  the  root 
of  those  high  qualities  which  he  admits 
them  to  possess.  To  suppose  that  our 
fathers  were  men  of  crotchets  about  Church 
government  and  discipline,  and  that  because 
of  these  they  separated  themselves  from  the 
State  Chiu'ch  and  broke  up  the  religious 
iinity  of  the  nation,  is  to  do  them  a  gross 
injiistice.  Whether  they  were  right  or 
wrong  in  their  contention,  it  was  one  which 
toiiched  the  very  essence  of  the  religious, 
life,  and  there  was  true  heroism  in 
the  cotu'age  with  which  they  main- 
tained it.  The  same  resolvition  and  courage 
are  not  required  of  us  to-day.  To-day  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Gace  has  made  so  oif ensive 
in  his  endeavours  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
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tinderstanding  of  children,  excites  only 
ridicule  or  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the 
wisest  and  best  supporters  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  btit  it  was  the  prevalent  view  at  the 
time  when  oxir  fathers  dared  to  separate,  and 
so  proclaimed  their  freedom  from  the  autho- 
rity by  which  the  Church  had  hitherto  been 
governed.  To  be  a  heretic — that  is,  to  have 
a  jDosition  outside  the  Catholic  Church — had 
been  a  sign  of  disgrace ;  they  voluntarily 
assumed  the  position.  They  accepted  it  as 
a  duty,  and  regai-ded  it  as  a  glory.  That 
meant  depth  of  individual  conviction,  abso- 
lute indifference  to  any  weight  of  human 
authority  which  might  be  against  them, 
coiirage  in  defying  public  opinion,  and 
strength  in  resisting  all  the  blandishments  of 
the  world.  The  nobility  of  their  procedure, 
and  the  moral  qualities  it  manifested,  were 
independent  of  the  particular  theolo- 
gical or  ecclesiastical  views  they  held. 
They  were  Calviuists  ;  they  had  the 
Piu'itan  conception  of  morals  and  of  Chris- 
tian worship;  they  rejected  Bishop  and 
Presbytery  alike  ;  and  as  these  were  the 
oixtward  conditions  which  were  most  visible 
to  men,  it  was  supposed  that  these  were 
the  essential  points  of  their  teaching.  But 
imderneath  them  all  lay  their  conception 
of  the  Christian  life  and  the  Christian 
Church,  their  belief  that  each  soul  had  its 
own  individiial  relations  to  God,  and  that 
only  they  who  had  for  themselves  entered 
into  fellowship  with  Christ  were  members 
of  His  Church,  and  that  in  that  Church 
His  august  authority  was  supreme  and 
alone.  That  is  the  unchanging  principle 
of  Congregationalism.  Mr.  Arnold  calls  it 
"  the  asserting  of  the  ordinary  self."  They 
regarded  it  as  a  determination  to  "  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  Calvinism  was  the 
creed  of  these  first  separatists,  and  it  did 
much  to  make  them  the  strong  men  they 
were.  But  it  was  not  the  central  truth  of 
Congregationalism.  It  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  Congregationalism  at  all.  The  essence 
is  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  servants  of 
Christ.  Its  creed  may  jjerhaps  best  be  ex- 
pressed in  Pard's  word,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  They  exercised 
their  liberty  in  receiving  the  teachings  of 
Calvin.  We  follow  them  by  exercising  ours, 
and  they  lead  in  another  direction.  That 
does  not  imply  dishonoiu-  to  Calvin  or  our 
fathers.  It  means  only  that  like  them  we 
desire  to  be  loyal  to  Christ. 

I  am  not  going  beyond  a  few  minutes 
more  to  stand  between  you  and  my  brethren 
who  are  to  follow.     But  I  want  to  ask, 

"WHAT   HAS   CONGKEGATIONALISM   DONE 

for  this  nation  ?  Not  to  speak  of  its 
religious  work — and  that  is  a  great  work 
— the  contribution  of  Congregationalism 
to  the  religion  of  England  is  no  small 
thing,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
simijly  because  of  the  magnificent  buildings 
which  are  erected,  like  that  in  which  are 
assembled ;  and  I  do  not  mean  the  number 
of  ministers  that  it  has  sent  into  work,  and 


who  are  preaching  Christ  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  And  I  do  not  even  mean  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  whom  it  employs  for  the  purpose  of 
leading,  the  young  to  Christ.  I  mean  all 
that ;  but  I  mean  more.  I  mean  that,  apart 
from  all  these  things,  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  illustration  of  a  religion  which  asks  no 
help  from  man  except  what  man  gives  out  of 
his  own  love  to  God,  it  has  done  a  great  and 
a  noble  work.  You  have  only  to  look 
at  the  nations  where  there  is  no  Free 
Church,  where  all  religion  is  established, 
in  order  to  realize  something  of  the 
service  that  Congregationalism,  cj^uicken- 
ing  church  life  everywhere,  and  seeking 
itself  to  bo  an  example  of  what  is  earnest 
and  noble  and  good,  has  done  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Yes,  the  Established  Church  in 
its  very  quickening  to-day  has  reason  to 
thank  God  that  Nonconformity  never  died 
out  of  the  land.  The  special  work  which  I 
think  Congregationalism  has   done  is   the 

TRAINING    OF    THE   MIDDLE    CLASSES. 

I  do  not    for   a  moment  intend  to  say  it 
is  the   religion  of  the    middle    classes.     If 
it  was    a    religion    only    for    one    class    I 
think    it     would     fail      miserably     of    its 
trvie     mission.        But,     as      a     matter     of 
fact,     its      influence     has     been      largely 
felt    in     the    middle    classes.      If    I    am 
asked  why  those  middle  classes  do    not  act 
more  powerfully   upon   the   poorer   classes, 
why  they  do  not  show  more  of  missionary  and 
evangelistic  spirit,  my  answer  is  very  simple. 
Up  to  the    present  century,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable time  in  this   centviry,  our  fathers 
were  too   much  cowed  by  the  conditions  in 
which  they   were    kept,    and    too   anxious 
simply  to  secure  the  tolerated  existence  they 
were   allowed,  to   concern    themselves  very 
much  with   missionary  work  in  the  nation. 
They  were   afraid  even  of  attracting  atten- 
tion.    But  we  are  learning  the  lesson.     The 
Congregational  churches  of  England  mean 
to  have  their  share  in  all  the  work  that  is 
to  be   done   for  the    poor   of  the   country. 
Still,   the  middle   classes   have    been    to    a 
large    extent    affected    by    it.      What    our 
power  was    amongst  them,  and  what  their 
influence  was  in  the  country,  is  indicated  in 
the   celebrated   saying   of  one  of  our  most 
bitter  political  opponents.     Lord   Beacons- 
field,   when  he  passed  the  Suffrage  Bill  of 
1867,  boasted  that  he  had  "  dished  the  Dis- 
senters"— that  is,  the    Dissenters  had  the 
power  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  middle 
classes  were  the  backbone    of  the  army  of 
Christ.     I   know   our   middle   classes    have 
neither  the  grandevir  of  an  aristocracy,  nor 
havetheythepatheticaspectof  a  democracy. 
There  is  nothing  about  them  that  appear 
very   interesting  to  a  journalist.      On  the 
contrary,   he  is   rather    disposed   to  think 
that    they    are    the    types      of     dull    and 
decorous  respectability  and  of  rmsanctified 
prosperity.     That  has  been  largely  the  idea. 
I   am  not   going  to  say  they  are  without 
their  faults  ;  but  I  want  you  to  consider  for 
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&  moment  what  England  owes  to  tliem.  All 
over  this  coimtry  are  the  proofs  of  the 
energy,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the 
middle  classes.  Visit  ovir  village  home  of 
mannfactiire,  there  is  the  power  of  the 
middle  classes.  If  yon  look  at  that  great 
mercantile  marine  wliich  whitens  every  sea 
with  the  sails  of  its  fleet,  that  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  middle  classes.  If  yoii  look  to 
onr  gigantic  system  of  credit  which  has 
done  so  much,  at  all  events,  to  increase  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  that  is 
the  work  of  the  middle  classes.  And  these 
men,  during  the  brief  period  when  they  had 
power,  were  not  always  as  selfish  as  they 
are  sometimes  represented.  I  do  not  say 
they  were  not  selfish  ;  even  the  democracy 
has  its  fits  of  selfishness.  Alas  !  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  are  not  perfectly  free.  Selfishness 
is  the  sin  that  besets  human  nature,  and 
I  do  not  say  the  middle  classes  were 
free  from  it.  But  look  at  the  measures  that 
cover  our  statute-book,  jDassed  tmder  their 
influence,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
for  the  opening  of  oiu-  commerce,  for  the 
•extension  of  education,  for  the  introduction 
-of  the  great  principle  of  religious  equality, 
for  the  removal  of  those  invidious  distinc- 
tions which  have  separated  sect  from  sect. 
It  is  qiute  true  that  their  measures  have 
not  all  been  complete.  If  you  want  to  know 
why  they  have  been  incomplete  you  have  been 
taught  just  lately.  Some  of  otu- leaders  were 
content,  if  not  anxioiis,to  make  them  incom- 
I^lete.  And  I  ask  yo\i  to  remember  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  opposition  against  which 
every  measiu'e  for  progress  and  reform  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  haK-century. 
When  you  have  done  that  you  will  under- 
stand something  of  what  England  owes 
to  the  miich-maligned  niiddle  classes.  But 
I  frankly  and  fully  recognize  this  great  fact. 
We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era.  We  have 
a  new  species  of  work  before  us.  We  have 
new  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  to  whom  to 
appeal.  Will  Congregationalism  do  the 
work  ?  I  hear  some  people  say  that  it  is 
failing.  It  is  not  Congregationalism  that 
is  failing  because  a  few  Congregationalists 
fail.  Why,  if  we  all  failed,  Congrega- 
tionalism would  still  live. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    JOHN    ROBINSON. 

Is  it  necessary  to  show  how  much  courage 
and  determination  were  necessary  to  assist 
2>rinciples  so  unpopular  and  to  maintain  a 
position  assailed  by  so  many  forces,  acting 
from  different  sides,  and  often  a  bitter 
antagonism  to  each  other  ?  No  better  illus- 
tration covild  be  found  than  that  supplied 
by  the  man  whose  name  was  long  tised  as  a 
reproach  on  those  who  wei-e  regarded  as  his 
followers.  It  is  instructive  to  note  how 
anxious  Joltn  Eobinson  was  to  disclaim 
the  name  of  Brownist.  Under  any  condi- 
tions, indeed,  he  might  have  been  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  Separatists 
were  only  setting  up  the  flag  of  a  new 
leader,  and  that  as  the  sects  of  Corinth  were 
eager  in  proclaiming  themselves  followers  of 


Peter  or  Apollo  or  Paul,  so  this  new  sect  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  prepared  to  un- 
furl the  flag  of  Eobei't  Browne.  They 
were  not  the  followers  of  any  man,  they 
sought  to  be  only  the  servants  of  truth, 
and  to  set  forth  truth  which  had  too  long 
been  obscured  by  the  ambition  of  jirinces 
and  the  arrogance  of  jjriests.  Men  who 
had  shaken  off  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Chiu'ch  and  the  English  State  were  not 
likely  to  yield  a  servile  submission  to 
Robert  Browne.  Besides,  the  man  himself 
had  not  proved  worthy  of  the  respect 
which  might  have  been  and  would  have  been 
accorded  to  a  daring  and  consistent  teacher. 
He  was  a  discontented  agitator,  not  one  of 
those  enthusiasts  who  are  themselves 
possessed  by  the  idea  they  seek  to  inculcate. 
"  He  was  not,"  says  the  learned  and  candid 
historian  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
"  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of." 
Being  so,  it  was  not  jjossible  that  he  could 
be  equal  to  the  demands  on  a  leader  in 
such  a  crisis.  The  jjrelates  who  did  not 
spare  hiunble  men  like  John  Copi^ing  and 
Elias  Thaeker  were  not  likely  to  tolerate 
their  more  powerful  leader.  So  Brown  quar- 
relled with  the  little  company  of  English- 
men at  Middlebiu'g,  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor,  and  then,  setting  a  fashion  which 
has  been  imitated  by  others,  "submitted 
himself  to  the  order  and  government "  in  the 
Chru'ch  of  England,  and  settled  down  in 
the  comfort  of  a  benefice.  Again  to 
quote  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  that  does  not 
imply  that  he  recanted  his  oj)inion  or  made 
any  profession  of  repentance  for  what  he 
had  done  ;  it  was  enough  that  he  submitted. 
He  had  not  even  the  decent  self-resiject 
which  prompted  Judas  to  hang  himself ; 
but,  like  Benedict  Arnold,  he  took  care  not 
to  lose  the  reward  of  his  baseness.  Well 
might  John  Eobinson,  in  that  memorable 
address  of  his,  whose  true,  brave  words 
sound  so  stirring  to-day,  disclaim  the  name 
of  Brownist !  Thespirit  which  he  thus  sought 
to  foster  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
Independents.  They  are  ready  to  give 
honour  to  whom  honoiu'  is  due,  but  they 
call  no  man  master  on  earth.  They 
love  and  revere  the  memory  of  the 
standard-bearers  in  the  great  conflict 
of  the  past,  and  most  of  all  those  who  were 
not  afraid  to  lead  when  the  followers  were 
few,  and  when  the  world  was  in  arms  against 
them,  and  when  the  scaffold  or  the  dungeon 
was  the  probable  reward  of  their  boldness 
and  fidelity.  But  they  do  not  accept  the 
most  venerated  of  them  all  as  having 
dominion  over  their  faith.  One  is  their 
Master,  even  Christ,  and  to  Him,  as  the 
Master,  they  stand  or  fall.     This 

REFUSAL    TO   AClCNOWLEDGE    HUMAN 
AUTHORITY 

in  matters  of  faith  must  tend  to  de- 
velop a  certain  strength  and  robustness  of  cha- 
racter in  everything,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
made  Nonconformity  so  potent  an  element  in 
the   national  life.     Its   strength  had  been 
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cliiefly  found  in  the  middle  classes.  It  has 
often  been  reproached  with  a  lack  of  interest 
and  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Church  among 
the  poor ;  bnt  that  reproach  indicates  a 
forgetfnlness  of  the  conditions  iinder  which 
until  of  late  j'-ears  it  has  existed.  Its  life,  ex- 
tending even  into  the  present  century,  was 
one  prolonged  struggle  for  existence.  The 
Toleration  Act  legalised  it,  but  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  after  it  was 
passed  there  was  no  concession  of  civil 
right,  and  ever  and  anon  there  were 
indications  of  a  desire  to  take  away  even 
the  modicum  of  liberty  that  was  granted. 
Churches  existing  iinder  such  conditions, 
barely  tolerated,  and  regarded  with  a  watch- 
ful jealousy,  betraying  a  desire  to  pass  into 
active  opposition,  were  not  likely  to  engage 
in  any  great  evangelistic  enterprises.  They 
lived  on  as  private  societies,  concerned  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  own  members, 
and  leaving  the  work  of  national  religion  to 
the  Church  which  had  accepted  its  solemn 
responsibilities,  and  whicli  could  hardlybrook 
their  existence  by  its  side.  Their  policy 
was  i^robaljly  too  timid,  and  it  certainly 
brought  with  it  evil  to  themselves,  but  it 
was  forced  upon  them,  not  voluntarily 
accepted.  As  a  fuller  measure  of  liberty 
has  been  secured  they  have  taken  their 
jjroper  place  in  the  service  of  the  j^eople,  and 
to-day  there  are  none  more  anxious  to  give 
full  proof  of  their  calling  of  God  in  the 
attendance  of  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
needy,  the  sinful,  and  the  perishing. 

Let  us  not  now  fetter  our  Congregationalism 
with  restrictions  which  God  has  not  made 
and  which  man  has  no  right  to  make.  Let 
us  not  be  afraid  to  look  new  ideas  in  the 
face,  but  let  us  be  free  to  welcome  and 
rejoice  in  them.  Let  us  throw  ourselves 
into  every  movement  on  behalf  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  and  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressor,  for  the  sake  of 
tiie  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  the  ignorant 
and  the  needy  everywhere.  Let  us  do  that, 
and  God  will  raise  us  up  men,  and  God  will 
give  us  the  victory. 


Congregationalism     in     New     England 
.-VND  THE  United  States  op  America. 

REV.  B.  M.    FULLERTON. 

Eev .  Bradford  M.  Fullerton    said : — 

In  McMaster's  "  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Civil  War,"  it  is  said  of  the  New  England 
farmer  of  1784: — "In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  patriot :  in  religion  he  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist."  As  a  general  fact  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  patriotism  of  early  New 
England  and  the  Congregationalism  of  early 
New  England  were  almost  quite  contermi- 
nous. And  the  more  potent  germs  of  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  edvicational, 
and  of  the  social,  civic  and  spiritual  life  of 


the  United  States  originated  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

lu  1884  James  Russell  Lowell  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  in  Birmingham,  and  gave  an  in- 
augural address  on  "  Democracv."  That 
date  almost  precisely  marks  a  hundred  years 
during  which  democracy  in  America  had  been 
having  its  way,  and  had  developed  from  the 
tiiirteen  original  States  with  tbeirsix  cities, 
827,844  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
less  than  4,000,000,  to  about  three  times  as 
many  States,  with  286  cities,  a  territory  of 
over  three  million  square  miles,  or  nearly  as 
much  ,as  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  over  50,000.000. 

The  spiritual  history  of  a  people  is  its 
most  important  and  vitnl  history,  for  it 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  insight  into 
causes  both  human  and  divine.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  like  adeqnateness  of 
view  now  possible,  is  to  get  a  correct  ecclesi- 
astical and  spiritual  history  of  a  nation. 

However,  no  man  nor  score  of  men  can 
exhaustively  detail  the  history,  or  the 
philosophy  of  the  history,  of  the  formative 
period  of  200  years  in  any  great  nation's  life. 
Twenty-five  years  will  often  serve  to  super- 
sede standard  histories,  and  in  a  considerable 
measure  set  aside  their  theories.  And  yet 
'■'  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  "  will 
"  remain."  The  place  of  Congregationalism' 
in  the  making  of  New  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  has  been  at  least 
that  of 

THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    FACTOR. 

It  had  the  composite  mission  of  pioneer 
and  guide,  of  mentor,  and  of  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  State.  Eliminate  it  fi-om 
our  life  and  the  residuum  would  not  be 
at  all  the  New  England  and  the 
United  States  that  we  now  know.  Strike 
out  of  iiniversal  history  either  that  element 
which  Congregationalism  has  been,  or  that 
great  modiBcation  which  it  has  introduced 
into  American  life,  and  it  would  be  as  if 
the  mass  of  some  great  planet  like  Jupiter 
were  to  be  greatly  changed.  The  planet 
would  have  to  adjust  itself  to  a  new  life. 
The  solar  system  itself  would  be  revolu- 
tionised. 

It  would  be  impracticable,  if  not  super- 
fluous, to  sketch  out  here  a  mass  of  annals. 
Theirstory  would  only  illustrate  the  pioneer- 
ship  of  our  polity  in  forming  the  nation  and 
in  welding  the  bands  that  have  boiuid  it 
together.  They  would  teach  us  concerning 
not  only  the  ante-revolutionary  experience 
of  the  United  States,  but  its  stormy  advance 
from  confederation  to  constitution ;  with 
respect  to  its  wide,  energetic  and  rapid 
development  south-westward,  westward  and 
north-westward  for  two  hundred  years ;  and 
with  regard  to  its  consummate  grapple  and 
wrestle  with  civil  war  only  a  generation  agoj 
that  the  influence  of  our  polity  was  asserted 
and  felt  as  that  of  a  wise  and  faithful 
counsellor  and  monitor.  They  would  demon- 
strate  against    every    objection    that    this 
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polity  was  the  master-builder  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  its  spirit  has  wrought  more 
mightily  than  any  other  in  the  formation 
and  expansion  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  it  has 
had  unrivalled  influence  in  the  evolution  of 
the  great  dominant  states  of  the  old  and  new 
west. 

Let  us  understand  that  in  examining  it 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  ism.  The  isms 
have  made  the  eddies  in  the  stream  of 
history,  philosophy,  social  progress.  Let  us 
also  be  fully  persuaded  that  our  churches 
are  not  in  schism.  Democracy  is  not  in 
schism  among  the  political  forces  of  the 
world.  Congregationalism  always  has  been 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  simple  church 
life  of  the  apostolic  age.  In  America  it  has 
been  the  reservoir  of  much  of  the  vital 
force  of  the  other  religious  bodies.  It  was 
to  a  large  extent  the  origin,  and  always  has 
been  an  essential  component  of  American 
civic  life. 

CONGREGATIONALISM:   V.    PAPACY. 

There  are  precisely  two  logical  systems  of 
church  polity  that  have  had  prominence  in 
tlie  Christian  world ;  two  kinds  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  two 
methods  in  which  the  divine  life  in  men  has 
been  recognised  and  dealt  with — I  mean 
Congregationalism  and  the  PajDacy.  Congre- 
gationalism often  has  given  too  loose  and 
careless  a  recognition  of  this  divine  life,  and 
yet  has  been  actually  influential  in  many 
a  period  and  form  of  civilisation,  when  even 
its  name  has  been  unacknowledged  and  un- 
known. It  always  has  expressed  the  struggle 
upward  of  humanity  as  a  whole ;  the  Papacy, 
the  endeavour  of  a  part  to  control  the  entire 
remainder.  The  former  issues  forth  from 
essential  Christianity  ;  the  latter  impairs 
and  spoils"  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."' 
The  former  is  morally  and  spiritually 
expressive  and  expansive  ;  the  latter  is 
repressive  and  constrictive.  For  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  consists  of  a  vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth,  an  obedient  hierarchy  and  a 
blind  following.  Its  millions  have  not 
hitherto  been  thinking  millions.  It  has 
frowned  on  individual  liberty  of  thought. 
But  Congregationalism  is  liberty  of  thought. 
It  is  diffusive,  like  the  atmosphere.  It  often 
is  felt  where  it  is  not  named.  It  aims  at 
the  goal  of  a  total  humanity  at  its  best ; 
this,  neither  the  Papacy,  nor,  in  general, 
any  prelatical  or  Presbyterian  church  can 
do  ;  for  it  cannot  allow  the  inconvenience  of 
permitting  free  scope  to  the  individual  man. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Congregationalism 
in  America  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  town 
system,  and  thus,  and  otherwise,  was  the 
inspiration  of  our  democracy.  Everyone 
knows  that  in  theory  all  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  equal  ;  that  they  have  equal 
rights  to  their  individual  opinions ;  and 
that  each  person,  whether  he  is  narrow  or 
broad,  enlightened  or  ignorant,  meek  or 
obstinate,  has  carte  blanche  to  agitate  in 
favour  of  bis  own  views,  even  to  the  extent 
of  revolutionising  the  policy  of  his  church. 


Nothing  can  hinder  him  but  the  decisive 
and  persistent  refusal  of  his  brethren  to 
yield  to  his  efforts.  The  votes  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  are  counted  rather  than 
weighed. 

I  do  not  insist  that  it  was  the  origin  of 
the  town  meeting.  Recent  students  of 
history  have  shown  that  we  must  date  that 
remarkable  power  back  of  the  cabin  of  th<^ 
Mayflower,  and  even  of  old  England  itself, 
to  the  forests  of  Germany.  Nay,  more,  it  is 
held  that  our  forefathers,  led  by  the  New 
Testament,  tapped  the  great  Aryan  fountain, 
farther  back  than  the  G  erman  forests.  In 
taking  and  using  in  simple  confidence  the 
forms  of  the  Bible  they  unconsciously  re- 
produced certain  methods  of  the  past.  The 
town  meeting  is  Homeric.  It  is  Athenian. 
It  is  Roman.  It  is  Swiss.  It  is  old  English. 
New  England  Congregationalism  was  not  its 
spring. 

However,  the  idea  of  the  church  meeting 
gave  it  a  substantial  impulse.  Nowhere 
else  outside  of  New  England  has  the  town 
meeting  been  evolved  to  such  perfection, 
and  had  such  a  truly  controlling  effect  on 
the  State.  And  its  potency  in  America  was 
due  to  the  leaven  of  the  Congregational 
polity.  Church  meeting  and  town  meeting 
wei'e  to  a  large  extent  identical.  The  town 
formerly  was  the  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
by  its  votes  regulated  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  church.  The  democracy  of  the  two 
bodies  was  one  and  the  same  thing.  Cer- 
tainly Congregationalism  was 

THE    GREAT    STUJULUS   OF    DEMOCHACT. 

For  in  spite  of  occasional  practical 
defection  from  Congreoational  pui-ity, 
theoretically  it  was  wholly  democratic. 
Many  persons  hold,  indeed,  that  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  early  New  England 
was  a  Presbyterianized  Congregationalism. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  chief  men  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  practically  aristo- 
cratic. Yet  that  Ipswich  pastor,  who  of 
late  years  has  been  called  "the  first  great 
American  Democrat,"  early  showed  in  a 
treatise  that  "democracy  is  Christ's  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state."  Of  the  pilgrims 
of  Plymouth  it  has  been  written  that  "in 
pursuit  of  religious  freedom  "  they  "  estab- 
lished civil  liberty ;  and  meaning  only  to 
found  a  church,  gave  birth  to  a  nation  ;  and 
in  settling  a  town  founded  an  empire." 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  sentence  that  ever 
fell  from  the  lips  of  that  great  democrat, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  one  in  which  he  sum- 
marized the  essential  meaning  of  our  late 
great  V7ar  in  the  few  words  that  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people,  might  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
This  has  been  the  spirit  of  Congregational- 
ism ;  a  spirit  of  democracy  always  latent  in 
humanity.  If  in  some  instances  and  at 
certain  times  there  were  practical  departuret; 
from  that  spirit,  theory  then,  as  always, 
was  for  ever  upsetting  practice.  Even  in  tbe 
cases  in  which  the  fathers  may  not  have 
meant  to  foster  a  pure  Congregationalism. 
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•■'  they  builded  better  than  they  knew."  The 
outcome  of  their  polity  could  only  be  to 
prodiice  and  foster  democratic  institutions. 
For  it  evoked  their  principle  where  it  was 
latent.  In  America  it  had  an  imhindered 
way.  There,  unconsciously,  but  almost 
unerringly,  it  appropriated  such  institutions 
of  the  past  as  would  serve  for  vehicles  of 
democratic  ideas  and  of  the  simple  church 
life  of  the  New  Testament. 

THE   FOUNT   OF   EDUCATION. 

It  has  often  been  shown,  too, 
that  Congregationalism  has  been  pre- 
eminently the  fountain  of  educational 
influences.  I  need  not  rehearse  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  story  of  the  early 
founding  of  Harvard  or  of  Yale,  nor  unfold 
the  facts  about  the  beginnings  of  scores  of 
other  younger  educational  institution?  of  all 
grades.  A  recent  editorial  in  a  Boston 
newspaper  suggested  to  a  president  of  one 
of  our  colleges  tiie  topic  of  an  address  given 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  oldest  Congregational 
Club  in  America.  That  topic  was  :  "  The 
Denomination  which  Educates."  In  justifi- 
cation of  the  application  of  this  description 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  America  have  seven  theological 
seminaries,  have  had  a  hand  in  founding 
between  forty  and  fifty  colleges,  have  estab- 
lished either  academy  or  seminary  for  girls 
within  easy  reach  of  every  church  of  their 
order  in  the  land,  and  now  maintain  eighty 
schools  in  ths  South  and  thirty-one  in  the 
West.  In  foreign  lands  they  keep  up  four- 
teen theological  schools,  sixty-six  colleges 
and  high  schools  for  bojs,  fitty-six  similar 
ones  for  girls,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  common  schools.  They  are  quite  in 
the  lead  in  the  modern  enthusiasm  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  A  few  years 
ago  I  heard  a  Unitarian  speaker  declare 
that  the  Congregational  denomination  was 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  intellectual  power 
on  the  continent  of  America.  His  assertion 
has  never  been  challenged.  Candour  and  fair- 
ness are  not  likely  to  hasten  to  challenge  it. 
She  has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  more  in- 
stitutions of  learning  than  any  of  her  sisters. 
In  fact,  it  is  largely  in  emulation  of 
Congregationalism  that  the  other  sects  have 
of  late  been  bestirring  themselves  in  educa- 
tional directions.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  seen  the  impossibility  of  a  continued 
survival  unless  they  would  take  the  cue  that 
Congregationalism  gave  them.  Even  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  is  founding  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  with  an  unstinted 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  The 
President  of  far  off  Fargo  College  answers  the 
sceptical  demand,  ""Why  do  you  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  North  Dakota  want  a  college  ?  " 
by  reinying,  "  Simply  because  we  are  Con- 
gregationalists."  Somehow  the  want  is  in 
the  blood. 

THE    LEAVEN    OF    OTHER    POLITIES. 

It  is  not  forgotten,   moreover,   that  Con- 


gregationalism in  America  has  greatly 
modified  all  the  other  polities.  Congrega- 
tionalism means  individual  liberty.  A  recent 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  one  of  our  leading  Presbyterian 
Seminaries  was  that  of  a  man  who  held 
conservative  views  on  all  questions  of 
slavery,  reforms,  morals  and  theology.  He 
always  admirably  showed  the  courage  of 
his  conservative  convictions.  It  was  truly 
American  and  Congregational  for  him  to 
say,  as  he  did  at  an  alumni  dinner  of  the 
seminary  a  few  weeks  ago :  "  If  we  cannot 
have  orthodoxy  and  liberty,  let  us  have 
liberty  without  orthodoxy." 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  Congre- 
gational individualism  in  the  lay  and  clerical 
membership  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
and  Episcopal  churches.  We  all  understand 
that  it  sometimes  almost  runs  mad  in  our 
own  churches.  However,  a  very  appreciable 
degree  of  it  is  rarely  absent  from  the 
churches  of  other  denominations.  Its  total 
absence  from  them  is  becoming  less  and  less 
common  every  day.  The  Ejjiscopal  rector 
in  America  is  very  likely  to  rebel  against 
a  rigid  construction  of  the  canons.  The 
Presbyterian  minister  feels  quite  as  free  as 
his  Scottish  brother.  The  Methodist  preacher 
is  very  often  known  to  decline  the  place  to 
which  he  has  been  assigned  by  his  presiding 
elder,  and  to  remove  from  that  elder's 
jurisdiction.  It  is  true  in  general  that 
canon,  rubric  and  rule,  in  America,  have  to 
submit  to  a  very  gingerly  enforcement. 
Congregationalism  has  not  conformed  to  the 
other  polities,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
infiueuced  by  it.  It  has  actually  modified 
them.  It  has  not  been  modified  by  them, 
although  it  has  learned  from  tbem.  It  was 
never  so  free  as  it  is  to-day.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  in  it  has  always,  on  the  whole,  been 
dominant.  That  spirit  has  been  diffusive 
and  contagious.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  do  and  cannot  do  in  the 
United  States,  by  way  of  repression,  what 
it  always,  at  some  time,  has  done  elsewhere. 

Congregationalism  has  been  to  Americans 
a  constant  object  lesson  of 

THE    THEORETICALLY    IDEAL    POLITY. 

There  have  been  great  importance 
and  authority  in  this.  All  endeavours 
indeed,  to  put  its  ideal  into  practice 
have  borne  the  mark  of  human  imper- 
fection, yet  the  ideal  has  always  been 
sufficiently  visible  to  float  before  the  minds 
of  men.  And  it  has  commanded  their  respect. 
Although  no  concrete  reality  has  precisely 
embodied  it,  yet  it  has  not  failed  to  reveal 
itself  even  through  the  imperfections  of  the 
actual.  It  is  conceded  that  the  democracy 
of  the  Republic  lias  always  shown  crude- 
ness,  inconsistencies,  a,nd  even  weak- 
nesses. However,  for  its  simplicity, 
liberty,  and  humanity,  it  has  been  clung 
to  and  venerated  more  and  more.  As 
the  years  run  on,  those  who  would  give  it 
up  are  a  vanishing  and  almost  vanished 
faction.      Congregationalism,  likewise,  has 
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Iiad  its  infelicities.  The  administration  of 
it  lias  often  been  very  raw.  At  times  it  has 
been  inconsistent  with  itself.  Not  unfre- 
qiiently  it  has  wrought  by  a  policy  which 
has  insured  painful  constriction,  and  has 
thus  risked  defeat  and  almost  annihilation. 
But  its  ideal  has  saved  it;  for  it  is  spiritual 
democracy.  This  fact  has  had  an  increasing]: 
significance  and  power.  Its  ideal  has  had 
a  large  part  to  play  in  the  production  of 
American  civilization  as  it  is.  And  unless 
all  signs  fail,  the  denomination  will  so 
adjust  itself  to  a  noble  leadership  of  the 
future  as  to  have  an  unrivalled  place  in  the 
ultimate  Christian  civilization  of  our  land. 

NO    NONCONFOKMITT    IK    AMERICA. 

It  is  greatlv  worth  while  to  weigh  the 
fact  that  in  America  it  has  not  bad  to 
contend  against  the  notion  that  it  was  a 
Nonconformist  Church.  Indeed,  in  some 
states,  it  was  itself  originally  the  establish- 
ment. There  is  no  such  thing  as  Nonconfor- 
mity in  New  England,  or  the  United  States. 
The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  were  despised. 
Tbe  Plymouth  Pilgrims  were  not  mei-ely 
despised ;  they  were  outcasts.  But  in 
America  both  despised  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
outcast  enjoyed  the  self  -  respect  that 
belongs  to  manhood.  Contrast  tbe  social 
<liguity  and  power  of  Puritanism  as  it 
has  become  crystallised  into  the  various 
■denominations  in  America  with  the  com- 
parative ignominy  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  Nonconformity  in  England.  The 
Old  English  Nonconformist  once  become 
a  New  Englishman  was  no  longer  tempted 
or  driven  to  take  a  skulking  attitude.  Non- 
conformity in  the  eyes  of  Conformity  seems 
to  be  a  betrayal  of  weakness ;  although  in 
itself  it  is  likely  to  be  actually  an  evidence 
of  life  and  strength.  It  is  contrasted 
■with  another  thing  that  is  socially  more 
highly  respected.  Something  vulgar  attends 
the  Nonconformist  in  the  minds  of  church- 
men. What  an  advantage  it  is  if  the  highest 
forces  of  light  in  a  country,  forces  educa- 
tional and  social,  are  at  one,  and  always 
have  been  at  one,  with  the  force  religious. 
In  America  there  are  no  despised  dissenters. 
No  man  feels  himself  to  be  an  outsider.  The 
New  England  minister  was  and  is  probably 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  is  likely  to 
have  the  education  and  the  genial  graces  of 
well-mannered  men  in  Society.  Throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  United  States  the 
task  of  the  Congregationalist  has  been  far 
easier  than  that  of  his  Nonconformist  English 
brother.  The  natural  evolution  of  his  prin- 
ciples has  had  no  social  or  governmental 
obstacle  in  the  way.  While  bis  English 
brother  has  been  struggling  for  that  recog- 
nition by  the  University  which  he  is  now 
getting,  and  been  fighting  to  win  that  im- 
mense political  influence  which  he  now  is 
wielding,  he  has  had  plain  sailing  in 
these  respects  all  the  while.  He  thus  has 
had  greatly  the  advantage.  Precisely  be- 
cause he  has.  New  English  history  is   the 


greatest  glory  of  England.  It  wa^  a  good 
and  wise  Providence  that  isolated  tho 
phenomena  of  English  Puritanism  and 
Sei:)ai'atism  in  a  Boston,  New  Haven,  or 
Northampton  village  street,  and  gave  them 
there  a  chance  for  normal  develojim'int.  For 
there  they  could  slough  off  their  crudities 
and  singularities,  and  take  on,  unhindered, 
the  culture  of  a  cultured  agp.  To  select  an 
illustration  not  every  day  employed  in 
denominational  gatherings,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  genius  of  a  Hawthorne  and  an 
Emerson,  who  would  have  been  nothing 
without  ancestral  Puritanism,  vindicates  the 
Providential  wisdom  which  guided  that 
isolation. 

SERVICES    TO    THEOLOGICAL    LIBERTY. 

Congregationalism,  it  should  be  claimed, 
has  developed  and  asserted  immense  spiritual 
power ;  a  power  far  above  its  numerical 
strength.  And  this  has  been  due  to  its  polity 
rather  than  its  doctrine.  Its  continental 
energy  as  the  inspiration  of  democracy,  its 
unrivalled  educational  force,  its  significant 
modification  of  other  denominations,  and  the 
authoritative  force  of  its  ideal,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  system  of  ecclesiastical  life.  It 
suited  the  national  organization  and  growth. 
Had  not  the  other  denominations  been 
modified  by  its  genius  they  would  s^ieedily 
have  found  themselves  in  the  way  of  an 
irresistible  progress.  It  is  distinctively  a 
Christian  polity  rather  than  a  creed.  Its 
influence  is  differentiated  from  that  of  other 
churches  more  in  the  particular  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  than  in  anything  else. 
The  ideas  of  independence  and  commuaion 
which  have  been  cherished  and  held  to- 
gether, have  wrought  mightily  in  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time  Congregationalism  has 
freely  sought  for  the  truth.  It  has  not 
hesitated  to  try  to  be  a  discoverer  in  the 
field  of  theology.  It  has  pushed  investiga- 
tion, and  undertaken  to  make  positive 
advance.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
fearlessness  and  energy  in  the  New  England 
Theology  from  the  early  times.  Specula- 
tion has  not  been  forbidden.  There  has  been 
much  new  and  revolutionary  thought.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Congregation- 
alism that  it  has  siood  for  liberty  in  theo- 
logical thinking.  If  it  has  ever  ceased  to 
think  it  has  stagnated.  If  instead  of  press- 
ing on  towards  discovery,  it  now  and  then 
has  turned  aside  to  theological  controversy 
and  acted  merely  on  the  defensive,  it  ha^ 
lost  ground.  The  free  churches,  and 
notably  the  Congregational,  have  made 
nearly  all  the  theological  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

THE    PILGRIM    NOT    THE    PURITAN    TYPE. 

It  ought  to  be  conceded  by  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  spiritual  type  of  the 
Pilgrim  character  rather  than  that  of  the 
Puritan,  has  been  coming  to  tho  fore  for 
many  years.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Puritans  were  men   of  large   abilities,  but 
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that  the  Pilgrims  were  mediocre.  It  also 
has  been  said  that  Puritanism  still  gives  the 
tone  to  American  life.  But  let  us  note  the 
essential  strain  of  aristocratic  feeling  in  the 
Puritan,  and  compare  it  with  the  more 
practical  democracy  of  the  Pilgrim.  The 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  sought  free- 
dom, indeed,  but  sharply  looked  out  for  the 
main  chance,  and  thought  mucli  of  their 
proprietorship,  and  of  the  opportunity  cf 
acquiring  wealth.  But  the  Pilgrims 
founded  their  colony  on  the  idea  of 
family  life,  and  prized  the  highest  ideals 
above  everything  else.  The  Puritan  was  a 
dominating  personality ;  the  Pilgrim  was 
milder,  yet  bore  himself  with  a  "  simple 
dignity  and  straightforward  reasonableness 
which  won  resi^ect."  The  men  of  the  Bay, 
indeed,  were  better  educated;  but  the  plain 
men  of  Plymouth  were  good  thinkers.  In 
civil  affairs  the  Pilgrim  ideas  have  prevailed ; 
the  early  ideas  of  the  Bay  belong  to  a  dis- 
credited system.  The  Puritan,  indeed, 
swallowed  up  the  Pilgrim  colony  ;  but  the 
Pilgrim  spirit  has  now  permeated  the  state  ; 
has  abolished  the  asperity  and  the  statutes 
of  Puritanism  ;  has  been  potent  in  the  found- 
ing of  new  states  for  many  years;  and  is 
mighty  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  De- 
scendants of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  alike  yield 
to  the  Pilgrim  type  of  character  as  to  a 
mentor. 

And  the  present  and  probable  power  of 
Congregationalism  is 

THE    POWEK    OF    SIMPLICITY. 

The  Massachusetts  "  Convention  Dis- 
course"  of  1846  had  the  text,  "The  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ."  "  Ail  excellence 
is  simple."  See  Homer,  Shakespeare,  the 
Psalms,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  How 
simple  are  the  eternal  arrangements  of  the 
world  !  What  simplicity  there  is  in  the 
everlasting  principles  of  righteousness ! 
How  simple  is  the  idea  of  humanity  ;  the 
idea  of  democracy !  Aud  how  simple  are 
the  socialism  and  the  individualism  of  the 
Gospel  I  And  these  are  the  two  factors  of 
Congregationalism.  They  are  factors  whose 
necessary  co-operation  is  but  just  begun  to 
be  recognised,  and  yet  on  whose  co-operation 
hangs  the  welfare  of  the  future.  Congre- 
gationalism, sometimes  unconsciously,  but 
in  that  case  better  than  it  knew,  has  stood 
in  history  for  these  factors  in  human  life, 
and  in  America  has  had  the  opportunity,  as 
nowhere  else,  to  push  and  utilise  them.  Its 
task  is  not  yet  completed.  Its  full  glory  has 
by  no  means  come. 

FOE    INDEPENDENCE    AND    UNION. 

More  than  any  other  factor,  the  force  of 
Congregationalism  underlay  the  struggle  for 
American  independence,  and  cheered  and 
aided  Washington  with  a  result  which 
neither  England  nor  the  United  States 
would  now  set  aside.  For,  notwithstanding 
any  shallow  assertion  to  the  contrary,  Eng- 
land loves  America  and  America  England. 
The  Old  Englishman  is  proud  of  the  New, 


and  the  New  Englishman  honors  the  Old- 
It  was  the  New  England  Congregational 
ministry  which  goaded  a  sometimes  reluc- 
tant people  into  the  War  of  the  EevolutioDj. 
and  held  it  to  its  task. 

It  was  this  force  of  Congregationalism 
which  persisted  in  putting  down  our  late 
gigantic  rebellion,  and  produced  that  temper 
of  the  public,  which,  in  answer  to  the  call 
for  men,  raised  the  shout  of  the  refrain, 

We  are  coming,  father  Abraham,  three  hundred 
thousand  more. 

And  it  will  underlie  a  still  more  glorious 
development  of  the  Republic,  and  find  itsi 
full  scope  only  in  a  millennial  future.  The 
more  the  faults  of. human  nature  are  cut 
away  from  it,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  it  to 
work  the  ideal  polity.  The  cleai-er  the 
recognition  of  Christ's  mission,  both  to  the 
individual  soul  and  to  the  corporate 
humanity,  the  more  helpful  and  applicable 
will  seem  that  Christian  system  which 
stands  for  the  independence  of  each  and  the 
fellowship  of  all.  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  the  world  looks  towards  Congregational- 
ism more  than  towards  any  other  Christian 
name.  When  we  remember  the  simplicity 
of  the  New  Testament  church  life,  we  are 
stimulated  to  increased  confidence  in  our 
ideal.  And  if  we  comi^rehensively  survey 
our  Z ion;  count  her  towers,  and  see  that 
they  all  are  undemolished ;  observe  her 
bulwarks,  and  note  that  they  all  are  sound  ; 
we  perceive  that  the  i^erpetuity  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  polity  promise,  as  nothing  else 
does,  to  realise  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  "  that 
they  may  all  be  one." 


Congregationalism  in  the  British 
Colonies. 

DR.    JEF-ERIS. 

Eev.  Jas.  Ji  ffeeis,   LL.D.,   said  : — 

It  is  my  misfortune  to  come  last  in  the- 
order  of  tliis  meeting.  Not  that  I  object 
to  coming  last,  especially  with  two  such 
distinguished  brethren  going  before.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  they  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  deal  with  their  subjects  without 
well-nigh  exhausting  mine.  For  thecolonies- 
of  Britain  are  included  in  the  Greater 
Bi'itain,  and  what  is  America  but  the 
greatest  of  the  oif-shoots  of  our  race.  In 
speaking  to  you  of  •'  The  Place  of  Congrega- 
tionalism in  the  Making  of  British  Colonies," 
you  must  not  wonder  if  I  traverse  ground 
already  trodden.  My  exijei'ience  has  been 
won  in  Australia,  and  it  is  to  Australia  I 
shall  refer. 

Let  us  fairly  realise  what  a  British  colony 
means.  It  is  not,  like  the  colonies  of  Greece^ 
entirely  independent  of  the  Parent  State,, 
nor,  like  the  colonies  of  Carthage,  a  settle- 
ment for  trade,  nor,  like  the  colonies  of 
Eome,  a  garrison  in  a  conquered  country, 
nor  even  like  the  colonies  of  Germany  and 
France,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  liy  the 
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government  of  tlie  mother  land.  "Wherever 
Englishmen  go  to  found  a  new  home  they 
carry  with  them  the  British  flag  and  the 
British  faith.  The  making  of  a  colony  of 
the  British  type  means  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  an  organized  community  which 
accepts  the  English  constitution  as  the 
foundation  of  social,  municijial,  and  jjolitical 
life,  and,  so  at  least  I  venture  to  think,  the 
accejjted  truths  of  Christianity  as  the  f  oimda- 
tion  of  religious  life.  But  Englishmen  are 
•always  progressive.  They  believe  in  the 
siu'vival  of  the  fittest,  not  only  as  to  races  of 
men,  but  as  to  laws  and  habitudes  of  being. 
With  society  once  more  in  a  plastic  state, 
the  English  colonist  thinks  that  many 
things  may  be  altered  for  the  better ;  that 
.there  are  class  grievances  to  be  redressed, 
and  burdens  lifted  off,  that  neither  we  nor 
our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear.  A 
•colony  regenerates  as  well  as  reforms. 
There  is  no  birth  without  travail,  no  youth 
without  tears,  but  a  new  life,  unless  it  fail 
from  manhood,  brings  with  it  new  laws, 
more  true,  more  free,  naore  just. 

Now  if  religion  be,  as  I  think  it,  the 
mightiest  j^assion  of  our  natiu-e,  and  the 
chief  regiUating  force  of  oixr  being,  we  may 
well  look  to  Christianity  for  impulse  and 
guidance  in  this  great  work  of  nation 
anaking.  But  the  adherents  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  are  divided  into  sections,  and  the 
enquiry  ifs  as  to  our  place  in  the  marshalling 
of  the  tribes,  and  in  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  promised  land.  The  word 
'  place '  is  relative ;  we  can  hardly  deter- 
mine where  ours  is  withotit  recognising  that 
■of  others.  Papalism,  Anglicanism,  Wesley- 
anism,  Presbyterianism  (to  go  no  further), 
what  is  their  place  in  the  making  of  British 
■colonies  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  associated 
with  every  form  of  government :  empires, 
jnonai'chies,  dukedoms,  republics,  have  each 
in  turn  been  subservient  to  the  Paijacy. 
But  in  these  young  nations  of  the  Britisli 
stock  there  is  an  impatience  of  religious 
control,  especially  if  it  seeks  to  intrude  into 
the  political  sphere.  Advancing  freedom 
cannot  endure  an  authority  which  denies  to 
society  the  self-determination  which  is  the 
crown  of  our  manhood.  The  Church  of 
Rome  cannot  be  our  leader  till  we  cease  to 
be  free. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  been  allied 
xnore  closely  than  any  other  with  the  govern- 
ment and  glory  of  England.  For  300  years 
she  has  been  the  handmaid  of  monarchy, 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  fabulous  national 
wealth,  and  the  companionship  of  culture 
and  fashion.  Her  influence  in  the  colonies 
is  in  keeping  with  her  past  history.  She 
aims  at  the  reproduction  of  English  life  with 
its  chivalry  and  piety,  but  also  with  its 
religious  exckisiveness  and  social  caste, 
she  strives  for  organized  obedience  rather 
than  organized  liberty. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  carried  into  the 
colonies  the  same  passionate  fervour  by 
which   here   in  England  such  great  evan- 


gelistic successes  have  been  won.  In  every 
si'attered  settlement  it  has  planted  a  fellow- 
ship, and  proclaimed  the  dependence  of 
society  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God. 

In  Presbyterianism  we  hail  a  community 
whoso  banner  has  nearly  always  been 
abreast  of  our  own  in  the  battles  of  freedom. 
Its  government,  so  representative  and 
popular,  its  compact  organization,  its  simple 
mode  of  worshij)  and  steady  zeal  for  religion, 
have  greatly  helped  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  free  States.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  spite  of  a  too  rigid  doctrinal 
basis,  miist  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
of  the  religious  forces  in  the  making  of 
British  colonies. 

The  place  of   Congregationalism   cannot 
be  easily  determined,  because,  imlike  others, 
our    churches  do   not    constitute   a   single 
entity.     In  our  zeal  for  freedom  we   have 
preferred  isolation  to  union.     But  it  is  this 
very  passion  for  liberty  which  gives  us  our 
chief  power.     We  have  been  in  the  van  of 
all  the  battles  which  for  three  centuries  have 
been    fought    here    in    England    for     the 
enfranchisement  of  the  human  mind.     Ever 
since  15.50,  but  especially  since  1662,  when 
Parliament  and  Convocation  declared  that 
the   Church  should   be   free  no   more,  pro- 
gressive no  more,  we  have  been  striving  to 
rend  asunder  the    fetters    forged   in    that 
evil  time.     Our  history  is  writ  large  in  the 
rise  and  growth    of    the    great    American 
Republic.     Our  principles  are   embodied  in 
the  noble  constitution  penned  by  Washing- 
ton, and  in  successive   Acts  of  the   British 
Parliament  granting  liberty  of  thought  and 
worship.     What  could  better  prepare  us  for 
leadership  among  those  who   are  founding 
free  communities  ?     Our  polity  helps  in  the 
same   direction.     The    individual  Christian 
counts.     We  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
coddled  by  clerical  rule.     We  grapple  with 
difficulties  as  they  arise.  Our  chiu-ch  members 
take  part  iii  the  Governmont.     Our  deacons 
and  pastors  must  be  men  of  administrative 
faculty.     Training  like  this  fits  us  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.      And,  believing 
as  we  do,  that  the  laws  of  God  are  univer- 
sally  binding,  and  that  there  is   nothing 
secular  but  sin,  we  count  it  part  of  our  re- 
ligion to  engage  in  public  duties.     May  we 
not  say,  too,  that  Congregational  ideas  are 
in    harmony  with    the   swiftly    advancing 
ideas  of  political  life.     We  believe   in  the 
government  of  the   people   for  the  people 
and  by  the  people,  whether  king  or  jwesi- 
dent  be  our  chief.     We  are  not  afraid  of  the 
flowing  tide  of   democracy,  which  seventy 
years  ago  De  Tocqueville  declared  to  be  irre- 
sistible, and  which  to-day  is  mightier  than 
ever.     We  rejoice  in  the  power  that  was  born 
amid  the  throes  of  the  Reformation,    was 
baptized  in   the  blood  of  the   Revolution, 
has  grown  to  early  maturity  in  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West,  and  is  now  advanc- 
ing in  territle  earnestness  to  conquer  the 
world.     The  great  problem  in  colonial  life 
is  how  to  guide  this  Democratic  spirit,  how 
to  restrain  its  possible  excesses  in  the  use 
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of  uiiaccustomed  power.  And  who  sliall  so 
effectively  help  in  this  as  those  who  have 
patiently  striven  for  freedom,  and  have  won 
it.  Our  history,  our  politj^  our  in-inciples, 
have  fitted  tis  for  a  leading  jjlace  in  the 
making  of  the  colonies  of  Britain. 

Have  we  taken  our  place  ?     Have  we  been 
faithful  to  our  trust  ?     One  thinks  sadly  of 
power  wasted  and  opportunities  lost  through 
want   of  vmion.     But  we  are  coming,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  better  mind.     A  federated  and 
organized    Congregationalism,     embracing 
both  great  sections  of  the  Free  Churches,  is 
the  programme   of   the  future.     But   what 
have  we  actually  done  in  the  making  of  these 
young  States  ?     The  Puritan  element  in  the 
Colonies,  the  chief  centre  of  which  is  in  our 
churches,  has  contributed    greatly    to   the 
faculty     for     self-government,     municipal, 
political,  rehgious,   for  which  the  colonies 
are  distinguished,    and   also   to    the     self- 
reliance  and  self-control,  and  the  indomit- 
able pluck  and  perseverance  by  which  the 
wilderness  has  been  turned  into  a  garden  of 
the  Lord.     In    yet    larger  degree  we   have 
contributed   towards  legislative  reform  by 
our  ceaseless  contention   for  equal   and  in- 
dividual liberty.     We  took  no  small  part  in 
winning     responsible    Government  and   in 
framing  constitutions  which  are  a  guarantee 
for  justice.     We  were  among   the  foremost 
in  demanLling    manhood    suffrage,    and    in 
securing  vote  by  ballot.     If  we  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  zealous  for  land  nationalization, 
we  have  striven  to  make  every  tiller  of  the 
soil  a  landowner.    In  the  great  controversies 
between  capital  and    labour   we  liave  from 
all   our  pulpits  delivered  the    message    of 
Christ     to  rich   and  poor,    employers    and 
employed,  without    fear    or    favour.     Con- 
gregationalists     have     been     among      the 
most      ardent      advocates       of      national 
education.     We  foresaw    at    a    very   early 
period  that  to  commit  the  general  teaching 
of  the  youth  to  the   clergy  of  the  different 
sects  was   to   provide  them    Avith   masters 
instead  of  teachers,  and  to  make  the  schools 
seed-plots  of  sectarianism.     We  pleaded  for 
a  homogeneous  national  system  as  against 
the  hybrid  denominational  system,  and  the 
crafty  system  of  payment   by   results.     In 
Canada  the  conflict  is  still  proceeding,  but 
in    Australia   the    victory    has   been   won. 
Denominationalism   is    as   dead  as   Qiieen 
Anne. 

Our  best  work  has  been  wroiight  in  the 
purely  religious  realm.  We  felt,  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  a  free  State  must  have 
a  Free  Church,  that  the  abuses  and  p.?r- 
plexities  of  the  old  land  miist  not  prevail  in 
the  new.  Take  a  single  case.  In  1846  the 
Government  of  South  x^\istralia  upheld  the 
policy  of  State- Aid,  and  called  a  public 
meeting  to  endorse  it.  One  of  their  sup- 
porters was  loudly  applauded  for  quoting  the 
text,  "Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing-fathers 
and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers."  Those 
■who  followed  took  up  the  strain.  Then  rose 
Thomas  Quinton  Stow,  staunciicst  of  our 
pioneers.  "  Yes,"  said  he, "  there  was  plenty 


of  royal  nursing  in  the  Dark  Ages.  But  ife 
was  bad  nursing.  It  was  cruel  nursing. 
Some  of  the  children  were  pampered  to 
death,  some  were  crushed  into  deformity, 
some  were  cripjDled  in  every  limb,  and  some- 
to  this  day  are  such  poor,  pale,  ricketty- 
looking  objects  that  they  do  little  credit  to 
their  royal  nurses."  The  retort  was 
so  good  and  so  true,  that  it  took  the  audi- 
ence by  storm.  They  cheered  as  English- 
men can.  They  were  not  contented  with 
cheering,  they  demanded  an  encore.  State 
Churchism,  doomed  before,  was  that  day 
doubly  doomed.  It  soon  came  to  its  end, 
"unwept,  itnhonoured,  and  unsung."  To- 
day Colonial  bishops,  Mr.  Gladstone  applaud- 
ing, rejoice  in  the  independency  of  the 
Colonial  Church,  and  render  tardy  justice 
to  their  Puritan  fathers  in  Christ.  Eng- 
land has  imitated  Australia  in  some  things 
of  importance.  When  wdll  she  imitate  her 
in  this  ?  When  will  she  deliver  her  people 
from  the  scandal  and  shame  of  an  Establish- 
ment, "  which  runs,"  as  Dr.  Haiinay  said  in 
Melbourne,"wliich  runs  as  a  cleavage  through 
English  society,  dividing  it  everywhere  as- 
into  two  alien  races."  lam  myself  an  Aristra- 
lian,  English  born,  and  I  protest  against  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Greater  Britain.  The  unity 
that  we  long  for,  the  true  federation  of  the 
British  people,  will  never  l)e  secured  until 
this  vestige  of  an  intolerant  age  be  put  away,, 
and  we  get,  the  world  over,  a  free  Church  in. 
a  free  State. 

We  have  as  yet  no  Westminster  Abbey  in 
the  colonies.  No  national  monuments  have 
been  reared  to  statesmen  and  divines,  to 
philosophers  and  poets,  though  we  have  haci 
leaders  and  teachers  who  deserve  to  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  And  we  Con- 
gregationalists  have  an  ancestry  of  which 
we  are  proud,  and  of  which  no  Englishman 
need  be  ashamed.  "Let  us  praise  great 
men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us,"  men 
like  Fairfax  and  Eoss,  of  Sydney ;  Faulkner 
and  Fletcher,  of  Melbourne  ;  Hanson  and 
Stow,  of  Adelaide  ;  Griffiths,  of  Queensland ; 
Hopkins  and  Price,  of  Tasmania.  These  are 
names  to  be  entered  in  the  golden  book  of 
the  Emijire.  They  are  the  names  of  men 
who,  with  toil  and  tears,  and  incredible 
labour,  helped  in  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  commonw^ealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

But  what  of  our  future  ?  There  is  a  time 
in  the  history  of  every  people  when  youth 
gives  place  to  maturity.  Britain  has  reached 
the  middle  term  of  national  life.  Character 
is  fixed.  Tendencies  are  settled.  America 
is  in  her  early  manhood ;  conscious  of  great- 
ness, resolute  of  will.  The  colonies  are  in 
their  youth.  Eager,  imaginative,  enthu- 
siastic, with  thrilling  pulse  and  quickened 
soul,  they  are  sensitive  to  all  impressions 
for  good  and  evil. 

"The  rudiments  of  Empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm. 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form." 
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On  what  shall  we  place  our  chief  dependonco 
for  building'  up  a  commonwealth  of  freedom, 
justice,  virtue  ?  Legislation  may  guide, 
poetry  may  refine,  art  may  soften,  science 
may  instruct,  literature  may  ennoble.  But 
at  last,  and  in  the  highest,  it  is  religion  alone 
that  can  purify  and  save.  Everything  de- 
jiends  on  Christianity.  The  teaching  and  the 
rule  of  Christ  will  be  the  chief  factors  in  our 
national  prosperity.  The  Churches  may  fail, 
and  the  State  may  fail.  But  Christ  never 
fails,  and  Christianity  is  for  all  the  ages. 
And  our  contention  is,  that  becaxise  we  Con- 
gregationalists  present  Christ's  teaching, 
apart  from  human  dogma,  and  Christ's  rule 


apart  from  human  authority,  therefore, 
Congregationalism  lias  its  jjlace,  and  a  high 
place,  in  the  making  of  British  Colonies. 

The  Chairman  .-  I  think  Ave  may  con- 
gratvdate  ourselves  iipon  the  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  America  and  Australia.  My  own 
belief  is  that  in  no  respect  will  this  Council 
accomplish  more  work  and  good  work  at 
present  than  in  this  quickening  of  our 
pulses  by  the  insijiration  that  comes  from 
our  brethren  across  the  sea. 

The  pi-oceedings  terminated  with  the 
Doxology  and  the  Benediction. 


THURSDAY,    JULY    16. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Council  rcastiembled  tliis  morning 
in  the  New  V.'eigh  House  Chapel.  The 
Chair  was  taken'  by  President  C.  W. 
NORTHKOP,  LL.D. 

The  hymn, 

"  Our  God,  onr  God,  Thou  sliiuest  here. 
Thine  own  this  latter  day," 

was  sung,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Eev.  R. 

LOVETT. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was 

CONGREGATIONALISM  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  NATION. 

Home  Missioxs. 

DR.    M'LEAN. 

The  first  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Rev.  John  K.  M'Lean,  D.D.  :— 

It  is  intimated  in  America  that  you  have 
in  England  a  class  of  persons  who  doubt 
the  possibility  of  miracles.  Evidently'  no 
such  person  has  found  his  way  into  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Arrangement  for 
this  Council.  For  that  committee  expec- 
tantly require  of  me  this  morning,  m  a 
paper  of  but  20  minixtes,  to  do  two  prodigious 
things.  First,  to  set  forth  in  a  general  way 
the  subject  of  Home  Missions — a  subject 
which  demands  hours,  not  minutes.  And 
secondly,  having  accomplished  that  under- 
taking in  a  manner  which  comports  with, 
the  dignitj'  and  importance  both  of  subject 
and  occasion,  then  to  proceed  to  unfold, 
"How  to  Meet  the  Wants  of  Growing  Towns, 
the  Needs  of  Scattered  Populations  and 
Decajdng  Districts."  Surely,  here  is  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  miracles  a  ith  an  emphasis  ! 

HOME     MISSIONS. 

I.  Home  Missions,  in  the  large  sense  is, 
I  make  bold  to  say,  the  supreme  question 
before  this  Council.  It  is  the  supreme 
questioji  before  Congregationalism,  and 
before  the  Chnrch  Universal.  For  what  do 
Home  Missions  signify,  but  to  have  the 
saving  truth  of  Christ  made  vital  and  made 
regnant  in  all  the  Cliristian  homelands  ? 

The  divinely  appointed  order  for  Christ's 
conquest  of  the  world — His  own  appointed 
order — is,  that  after  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  them,  then  His  people  shall  be  wit- 


nesses unto  Him  ;  first  of  all  in  Jerusalem, 
biit  after  that  in  all  Judea.  Throughout  the 
homeland  first.  And  this,  in  part  at  least, 
in  order  that  their  witness  power  may 
thus  acqixire  momentum  and  dynamic 
force  sufficient  to  carry  it  thence  out  through 
Samaria,  and  so  unto  the  iittermost  part  of 
the  earth.  There  needs,  in  State  or  Church, 
large  home  force  in  order  to  much  foreign 
conc[uest.  The  army  of  occupation,  whether 
in  warfare  material  or  spiritual,  miist  have 
its  sustaining  base.  Our  home  Judeas  are 
to  be  the  sujiply  fields  of  the  church  mili- 
tant, or  the  campaign  fails.  Save  England 
and  America  and  Aiistralia  to  save  the 
world.  Whatever  church  shall  reach  it 
at  ail,  must  reach  its  lattermost  part 
of  the  earth  through  power  first  gained  by 
witness  borne  under  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
its  own  Judea. 

the  polity  or  the  millennium. 

But,  fathers  and  brethren,  while  what 
has  just  been  said  is  true  of  all  churches, 
we  so-called  Congregationalists  shall  utterly 
fail  in  occupying,  or  even  in  comprehending 
our  real  position  among  Christian  denomina- 
tions, if  we  rise  to  no  higher  concei^tion  of 
it  than  that  of  being  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
divisions  of  Christendom.  If  we  be  no 
more  than  that  we  had  nearly  as  well  not 
be  at  all.  I  declai'e  to  you  that  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missions  mean  iinsi^eakably 
more  for  the  future  of  Christ's  kingdom  on 
earth  than  does  the  Home  Mission  work  of 
any  other  denomination,  no  matter  how 
good  and  extensive  that  work  may  be.  For 
our  ^lilgrim  polity  is  nothing  less  than  the 
polity  of  the  millennium.  I  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  the  millennium  can  be  realised 
upon  no  other  possible  basis  than  that 
which  men,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call 
Congregationalism. 

I,  for  one,  permit  me  to  say,  am  not  a 
Congregationalist  for  the  reason  our  witty 
and  eloquent  friend.  President  Northrop, 
assigned  in  his  own  case  the  other  night, 
because  his  father  was.  My  father  wasn't. 
He  ]iamcd  me  John  Knox  in  token  that  I 
came  in  immemorial  line  of  Presbyterians, 
and  was  expected  to  transmit  the  inheri- 
tance. I  was  born  Presbyterian,  baptized 
Prosljyterian,    churched    Presbyterian,  and 
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/xained  Presbytez'ian  in  the  strictest  school 
of  Presbyterianism,  Princeton.  And  I  give 
all  honoiir  to  the  chnrch  of  my  nativity  and 
n^jbringing.  And  all  honour  the  Avholo 
great  family  of  Christian  churches.  God 
bless  and  enlarge  them  all ! 

But  our  Pilgrim  Polity  has  in  it  what  none 
other  has. 

WE    ARE    NOT    A    SECT. 

Oiir  Pilgrim  Polity  is  the  solvent  of  sects. 
We  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  a  denomination  even;  -we  are  the 
common  meeting  pjround  for  denominations. 
We  are  the  goal,  the  moving  stake,  the  home 
field  for  the  denominations.  The  ground  on 
which,  at  last,  they  shall  stack  their  differ- 
•ences. 

But  grand  and  glorious  as  those  other 
chiirclies  are  in  their  history  and  achieve- 
ment, oxu'S  has  in  it  what  none  other 
Jias.  Our  polity  is  the  only  one  under 
heaven,  or  which  even  heaven  can  produce, 
ample  enough  and  free  enough,  and  fit 
enough  to  furnish  union  ground  for  the 
denominations. 

When  all  worshipping  soids  of  men  con- 
federate in  local  churches,  which  shall  be 
left  free  each  one  to  choose  its  own  articles 
of  belief,  subject  only  to  Clu-ist ;  free  to 
follow  its  own  preferred  forms  of  worshii? 
and  administration  ;  meanwhile  lovingly  and 
freely  yielding  like  freedom  to  all  other 
"worshipping  bodies,  near  or  far,  yet  with 
bonds  of  fellowship,  and  co-operation,  tight, 
close,  and  strong,  and  Christly.  Why, 
brethren,  what  is  wanted  but  the  millennium 
ecclesiastical?  And  how  close  upon  its 
lieels  must  tread  the  millennium  universal ! 
The  one  was  John  the  Herald,  and  how 
quickly  should  John  introduce  the  following 
Christ! 

Whatever  else,  therefore,  the  Chairman's 
bell  may  cut  me  off  from  saying  upon  this 
topic  before  this  International  Council,  let 
me  not  fail  to  say  this :  that  to  lis.  Home 
Missions  ought  to  mean,  must  mean,  glori- 
ously more  than  to  oiir  brethren  of  any 
other  following.  They  mean  with  us  all 
they  mean  with  them  :  souls  saved  to  Christ ; 
beacon  lights  of  hope  and  help  set  up  in  the 
darkness  of  man's  sin  and  sorrow;  but 
more  with  us  :  every  new  church  jjlanted  of 
the  iiilgrim  type  means  a  new  Avay-mark  on 
the  trail  of  the  millennium.  A  new  potency 
for  the  day  when,  ecclesiastically  speaking, 
there  shall  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  cir- 
cumcision nor  un circumcision.  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ;  but  where  Christ 
is  all,  and  all  are  in  all ! 

II.  To  speak,  in  the  second  place,  as  I  shall 
be  expected  to  speak,  a  few  words  for  our 
Home  Missions  in  America : — 

I.    OUR    FIELD. 

It.  has  an  area  just  sixty  times  that 
of  your  England  and  Wales.  Says  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong : — take  five  of  the  first- 
class    Powers    of    Europe — Great    Britain 


with  Ireland,  Fi-ance,  German j',  Austria,  and 
Italy — to  these  add  five  more  smaller 
Powers  of  Europe — Spain,  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmark,  and  Greece.  Let  some 
greater  than  Napoleon  weld  these  into  one 
mighty  empire,  jon  could  lay  that  empire 
down  in  the  United  States  once,  t-wice, 
three  times  over,  and  still  have  the  whole 
of  New  England  left  uncovered  in  the  sun- 
shine. This  wide-spreading  territory  of  ours 
is  filling  with  poj)ulation  at  a  most  prodigious 
rate.  Areas  ample  enough  to  nourish  an 
empire,  which  our  census  of  ten  years  ago 
found  practically  without  inhabitant,  the 
census  of  last  year  finds  teeming  Avitli 
cultivated  farms,  villages,  and  even  ambi- 
tious cities.  Many  of  our  older  commu- 
nities are,  decade  by  decade,  doubling, 
tripling,  f  omf  olding,  in  some  cases  tenf  olding 
their  population,  and  this  vast  increase  is 
far  from  homogeneous,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  diverse,  heterogeneous,  and  even 
incongruous.  A  modicum  of  it  only  home- 
born,  the  vast  majority  is  gathered  in  from 
every  c[uarter  under  heaven.  One  of  our 
great  Western  dailies,  desiring  not  long  ago 
a  hearing  for  a  certainlocal  siibject  through 
its  columns,  found  it  necessary  to 
try  to  issue  an  edition  printed  in  no  less 
than  twenty  -  two  diHerent  languages. 
These  new  -  coiners  are  not  only  "^di- 
verse and  incongruous  in  tongue'  and 
class,  but  many  among  them  are  the  most 
restless  and  incontinent  representatives  of 
their  type.  The  socialist  and  sei^ularist,  the 
agnostic  and  anarchist,  every  one  of  them 
flings  out  his  banner  on  the  breeze,  and 
yearly  it  dra-v\s  new  adherents  from  abroad. 

IT.    OCR    APPARATUS. 

For  meetin  g  the  great  Home  Missionary 
demand  so  occasioned,  our  organized  Con- 
gregational apparatus  consists  of  six  affili- 
ated but  independent  societies,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  originally  organised 
as  interdenominational  societies  ;  but  have 
one  by  one  been  abandoned  by  our  former 
co-partners  for  the  purjjose  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  upon  the  narrower  basis. 

1.  The  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
proper.  For  the  planting  and  financial 
nourishment  of  infant  churches. 

2.  Our  American  Congregational  Union, 
which  with  us  is  strictly  a  society  for  aiding 
infant  churches  in  the  provision  of  meeting- 
houses and  manses. 

3.  Our  Congregational  Sunday-school  and 
Publishing  Society.  For  planting  Sunday- 
schools  where  there  are  yet  no  churches,  and 
furnishing  them  with  suitable  helps. 

4.  Our  American  College  and  Education 
Society.  For  the  encouragement  of  new- 
born colleges,  and  the  financial  assistance  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

5.  Our  American  Missionary  Association. 
For  special  work  among  the  ten  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  the  South,  the  Chinese 
on  our  I'acific  Coast,  and  the  remaining 
tribes  of  American  Indians. 

G.  And  to   this   was,   a  few    years    ago. 
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added  tlie  New  West  Education  Societij 
for  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  schools 
among-  the  Mormon  population  of  onr  coun- 
try. "The  monetary  exi^enditure  of  these 
six  societies  for  the  lastiiscal  year  amoiinted 
to  one  million  and  a-half  of  dollars,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  is 
the  amount  officially  reported.  Much  more 
has  been  ai:)plied  for  the  same  uses  but,  not 
through  official  channels.  Enough,  no 
doubt,  to  make  another  half-million.  This 
financial  expenditure  represents  a  small 
army  of  some  two  thoiisaud  or  more  workers 
— preachers  and  teachers — many  schools, 
some  institiitions  for  liigher  edu.cation  ;  and 
is contiibuted  hy  our  five  thousand  chiirclies, 
containing  now  iust  a  half-million  members. 

OUR     METHOD. 

TIL,  and  lastly. — With  regard  to  a  home 
missionai-y  method,  the  how  best  to  meet 
the  wants  of  growing  towns  and  scattered 
populations. 

1.  There  is  no  best  method.  Local  condi- 
tions must  everj^where  qualify  local 
methods.  Let  that  be  our  first  home  mis- 
sionary postulate.  There  is  no  one  way; 
there  must  be  a  thousand  ways.  Paul  says 
he  made  himself  all  things  to  ail  men  that 
he  might  by  all  methods  gain  some.  He 
approached  no  two  men  alike.  Aggressive 
Christianity  can  successfully  approach  no 
two  towns  or  scattered  commvmities  alike. 

2.  Li  no  denomination  does  so  much  de- 
pend upon  the  personality  of  the  preacher 
as  in  ours.  He  has  no  authority  other  than 
that  resident  in  sanctified  manhood. 
Let  him  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
man  in  Christ,  and  in  his  very  manhood  will 
tinder  God,  lie  invincible  power. 

3.  In  no  denomination  so  much  as  in  ours 
does  progress  depend  iipon  the  personality 
of  the  membership  of  the  churches.  We 
have  no  speciality.  We  have  no  theory  of 
church,  no  form  nor  ordinance  as  oiir  point 
of  impact.  It  must  be  wholly  Christ  in  us 
that  shall  give  us  favour  and  cause  men  to 
run  imto  us.  It  was  well  put  last  night: 
the  individual  soul  and  Christ.  Let  the 
Divine  life  fill  that  soul  and  one  shall  win  a 
thousand,  and  two  bring  ten  thousand  to 
Christ. 

4.  We  Congregationalists  must  eariiestly 
and  persistently  seek,  both  in  growing  towns 
and  scattered  communities,  interdenomina- 
tional 

HOME    MISSIONARY    CO-OPERATION. 

Must  seek  until  we  find  it.  That  is  part  of 
our  heaven-appointed  mission.  The  dis- 
tinctive genius  of  our  polity  demands  it  of 
us.  We  spend  more  in  some  American 
towns  on  competition  than  we  do  on  con- 
version. 

5.  Not  only  interdenominational  co-opera- 
tion must  be  secured,  but  the  largest  denomi- 
national co-operation.  There  should  be  in  al  I 
towns  and  districts  a  local  confederation  of 
Congregational     churches     in     friendship. 


sympathy,  mutual  intelligence,  and  prac- 
tical help. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  against  undue 
concentration  and  self  absorption  on  the 
part  of  our  stronger  cluirches,  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  against  rmdue  multiplication  of 
weakling  chui-ches,  on  the  other.  Some 
chvirches,  like  some  households,  wickedly 
deny  themselves  offspring ;  other  churches, 
like  other  households,  are  wickedly  incon- 
tinent in  multiplying  offspring.  Both 
wickednesses  should  be  abolished. 

7.  Our  new  plants  in  towns  and  cities 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  held  as 

BRANCHES    OF    STRONGER    CHURCHES, 

not  spurned  as  outcast  missions.  The 
strength,  the  experience,  the  prestige  of 
the  central  jjarent  church  should  be  thrown 
always  about  the  child,  like  a  warm  garment, 
until  it  is  qiuteable  to  walk  alone. 

8.  Last  of  all,  we  should,  under  our  Lord, 
have  faith  in  ourselves,  our  polity,  our 
future,  our  destiny.  We  should  appreciate 
our  high  calling,  and  we  should  walk 
worthy  of  it.  To  the  Church  that  believeth 
all  things  are  possible  ;  to  the  Church  that 
doubts  nothing  is  possible.  I  have  read  this 
story  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  naval 
commanders  of  our  late  American  war. 
Admiral  Farragent  was  listening  while 
Dupont  explained  why  he  failed  to  enter 
Charleston  Harboui",  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  ports  of  the  South,  against 
which  he  had  made  a  disastrously  unsuc- 
cessful attack.  He  gave  this  reason,  and 
that  reason,  and  the  other.  Farragent 
remained  silent  ixntil  he  had  finished.  Then 
the  grizzled  old  hero,  who,  in  a  similar 
attempt  at  Mobile  Bay  had  lashed  himself 
fast  to  the  toi^mast  of  his  ship  and  driven 
his  fieet  by  sheer  force  of  indomitable  will, 
througii  shot  and  shell  and  fire  past  the 
batteries  of  the  enemy  and  compelled  them 
to  strike  their  colou.rs,  said  to  his  fellow 
commander,  "  Ah,  Dupont '.  there  was  one 
more  reason."  "  What  is  that  ?  "  "  You 
didn't  believe  you  could  do  it."  Brethren 
in  England,  or  America,  or  in  the  Colonies, 
if  humlily,  inanfuUy  vmder  God  we  think  we 
can,  we  can!  but  if  we  doubt  we  are 
damned ! 


REV.   W.    F.    CLARKSON. 

A  second  paper  Avas  read  by  the  Eev.  W.  F^ 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  which  was  as  follows: — 

In  the  year  1742  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  an  As- 
sociation meeting  held  at  Northampton  pro- 
jjounded  the  question  "  Whether  something 
might  not  be  done  in  most  of  our  congrega- 
tions towards  assisting  in  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  abroad,  and  sjireading  it  in 
some  of  the  darker  parts  of  our  own  land." 
Fifty  years  later  a  meeting  of  ministers  at 
Warwick  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  sense  of  "  the  duty  of  all  Christians 
to   employ   every   means  in  their  power  to 
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spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  both  at 
home  aud  abroad."  These  are  illustrations  of 
the  spirit  which  was  moving  amongst  Chris- 
tian people  during  the  last  centiiry.  We  will 
not  disjiarage  the  zeal  for  sound  doctrine 
which  our  fathers  showed,  or  the  energy  with 
which  they  contended  for  the  freedom  of 
the  churches  in  worship  and  in  woi'k — rather 
will  we  acknowledge  with  delight  and 
gratitude  the  heritage  that  they  have 
secured  for  us.  But  it  was  time  that 
another  spirit  was  stirring,  not  less  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  than  the  love  of 
truth,  or  loyalty  to  conscience — the  spirit  of 
"ompassion  and  self-sacrificing 

ZEAL    FOB    THE    LOST. 

The  state  of  the  English  nation  at  least 
was  such  as  to  cast  the  utmost  disci-edit 
on  Chi'istians  of  all  denominations.  Large 
tracts  of  the  country  were  practically 
pagan.  The  homes,  the  anmsements,  the 
lives  of  the  peoi^le  showed  their  deep  degra- 
dation, and  multitudes  of  them  could  say 
with  truth,  "  No  man  careth  for  my  soul."' 
We  thank  God  that  that  reproach  has 
been  rolled  away,  and  that  to-day  the 
Church  is  alive  as  never  before  it  has  been 
to  man's  deep  need,  and  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  supi^ly  it.  Hence  oiu*  Home 
Mission  agencies  [are  the  exin'ession  of  the 
interest  taken  by  our  churches  in  the  evan- 
gelisation of  their  own  countrymen.  They 
do  not  love  Foreign  Missions  the  less — they 
simply  feel  more  urgently  than  before,  the 
claims  of  the  vast  multitudes  at  their  ovm 
doors,  that  are  still  strangers  to  God.  The 
inspiration  of  the  work  they  find  in  the  duty 
of  saved  men  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of 
others — a  duty  which,  if  not  enforced 
by  direct  New  Testament  precept,  yet 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  Christianitj' 
as  a  message  of  salvation  for  those  that  are 
"ready  to  perish,"  and  can  cease  only  when 
the  whole  world  is  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  saving  Christ.  Dr.  Sjjring  is  reported 
to  have  said  when  preaching  a  missionary 
sermon  in  America:  "if  there  were  but 
one  idolater  left  in  all  the  wide  world, 
and  he  residing  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  Asia,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  Ameri- 
can Christian  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  that  man."  What  then  the  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  the  chiirches  to  evangelise 
their  own  native  country  !  And  what  dis- 
satisfaction should  possess  them  until  all 
classes  of  society  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  to  Christ. 

ALL    CLASSES    TO    BE    SOUGHT. 

All  classes.  For  Home  Missions  miist 
needs  concern  themselves  -.vith  all  that  are 
without  God.  They  can  be  no  respecters  of 
persons.  The  aristocracy  as  well  as  tbc 
democracy  needs  to  be  saved,  and  with  the 
churches  lies  the  power  to  save  the  one  even 
as  the  other.  Rank,  wealth,  education, 
release  no  man  from  the  obligation  to  serve 
Christ,  and  these  should  form  no  barrier  to 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  proclamatioi; 


of  the  Gospel.  She  has  ?„  testimony  to  bear 
before  the  iiighost  a.s  before  the  lowliest,  and 
hei-  commission  includes  all  ranks  of  ail 
nations.  Nevertheless,  "  the  people "  in 
their  preponderating  numbers,  in  the  hard- 
ships and  struggles  of  their  lot, in  the  neglect 
which  they  have  too  long  suffered,  in  the 
conseqiienb  irrciigion  obtaining  amongst 
many  of  them  ;  the  pcojjle,  in  their  sins  aud 
woes  and  other  helplessness,  crying  out,  even 
though  imconsciously,  for  the  living  God,  yet 
feeling  themselves  to  be  as  the  worshippers 
of  Baal,  "  there  A7as  neither  voice,  nor  a,ny  to 
answer, nor  any  tha,t  regarded" — the  pooi^le 
naturally  form  the  chief  object  of  Home 
Missionary  operations. 
There  are  here 

T'.VO    I'liOBLEJIS 

which  perplex  the  wisdom  and  tax  the 
resources  of  the  Church.  The  first  is 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  i)opiilacion  of 
our  large  towns — an  increase  which,  with 
varying  circumstances,  is  alike  in  America, 
in  some  at  least  of  the  Colonies,  and  in 
Britain,  the  despair  of  politicians  and 
economists,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
Christian  workers.  i'or  every  attempt 
at  a  census  of  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  attendance  at  religioiis  worshijj 
seems  to  show  how  uttei-ly  the  churches 
fail  to  overtake  the  incj-ease  of  inhabitants 
in  our  great  cities.  I  am  indebted  to  tho 
recent  pamphlet  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mearns 
for  the  fact  that  in  London  alone,  between 
IS.jl  and  1885  the  population  increased  by 
70  per  cent,  and  the  cliui-ch  accommodation 
by  about  5  per  cent.  The  significance  of 
such  a  fact  is  enhanced  by  that  other  noto- 
rious fact  that  in  ail  denominations  the 
actual  attendance  falls  far  short  of  the 
accommodation.  Wove  all  i)lacos  of  worship 
in  London  filled  eacli  Sunday  there  would 
still  be  lacking  scats  for  more  than  860,000 
of  the  people,  who,  so  far  as  age,  health,  and 
the  claims  of  others  upon  their  services  are 
ccnccrned,  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  able 
to  attend  worship.     But  alJ 

vlace;-'  oi'  wonsHip  are  >,ot  tilled, 
and  multitiides  for  wliom  there  is  still  ample 
room  in  our  churches  take  no  interest  in 
our  worship  or  our  work.  Most  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  having  no  regard  for  our 
holy  faith,  no  desire  for  our  God.  I  vrill 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  who,  uuhappily,  are  alien- 
ated from  His  people,  and  cax-e  not  for  any- 
public  confession,  or  Clmrch-association. 
But  I  contend  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
were  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  multitudes 
that  are  now  outside  our  church-life,  we 
should  speedily  know  it  by  tho  large  acces- 
sions which  our  churches  would  receive. 
One  here  and  another  there  might  nourish 
the  Christian  life  apart — 

"  The  two  or  three 
High  souls,  Iikf<  tliosc  far  stars  that  oomo  in 

siffht 
Onco  in  ;i  contnry." 
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But  tlie  vast  majoi-ity  of  those  that  "were 
being  saved  "  would  be  found  "  added  to  the 
church "  by  the  Lord,  and  "  giving  their 
own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  lis  by  the 
will  of  Grod."  And  the  problem  pressing 
upon  the  Church  is :  How  to  reach  these 
masses,  how  to  bring  our  Gospel  to  bear 
"upon  them,  how  to  gather  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  our  God. 

PROBLEM    OF    COTJNTET    DISTRICTS. 

But  the  second  problem  is  equally  urgent ; 
■the  pressing  need  of  our  country  districts. 
Speaking  now  of  England  and  Wales  alone, 
the  recent  census  shows  62  towns  of  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants  each— 23  of  these 
containing  more  than  100,000  each — but  it 
also  tells  of  whole  districts  that  have  de- 
creased in  population,  some  of  them  by  10 
per  cent.  Immigration  to  our  towns  spells 
emigration  from  our  villages,  and  while  the 
former  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  latter 
■decay  and  are  enfeebled.  Such  a  condition 
which  tends  to  leave  the  villages  politically 
and  socially  inert,  severely  affects  also  our 
churches  in  the  country.  Many  of  these 
have  been  homes  in  which  generations  have 
been  reared  in  faith  and  obedience,  many 
'have  been  the  source  and  sirring  of  religious 
life  to  large  districts.  But  the  young  people 
have  sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  and 
have  carried  with  them  the  energy,  the 
ardour,  and  the  courage  which  might  have 
■served,  had  God  blessed  them,  to  bring  to 
these  churches  more  than  their  ancient 
jglory.  Their  removal  has  left  the 
churches  crippled,  and  often  disheartened  for 
the  work  yet  to  be  done.  "  Yet  to  be  done  !  " 
We  can  no  longer  look  upon  these  country 
dwellers  as  units  to  be  saved  and  made 
Christian.  They  have  been  called  into  the 
national  family.  They  are  members  of  a 
democracy.  They  have  votes  which  can  be 
given,  influence  which  can  be  exerted  for 
righteousness,  purity,  temperance,  but  also 
against  the  moral  aims,  the  lofty  princijiles, 
the  spiritual  methods,  which  must  needs 
distinguish  a  Christian  nation.  These  men 
will  have  no  mean  share  in  settling  the 
questions  and  fashioning  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  century.  And  tlierefore  the  pro- 
blem presents  itself :  How  to  sustain  the 
things  that  languish,  how  to  conserve  in  its 
purity  and  power  the  testimony  so  long 
borne  against  sacerdotalism  and  formality, 
and  especially  how  to  win  for  Christ  the 
rural  democracy,  and  train  it  in  godliness 
and  self-sacrifice,  that  it  may  worthily  ful- 
fil the  duties  of  Christian  citizenship, 
whether  within  its  own  borders,  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  its  native  land,  or  beyond 
the  seas  and  among  other  nations. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  direction  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
in-oblem — for  in  its  twofold  aspect  it  is  yet 
one — to  evangelise  our  own  country.  I  have 
no  time  for  suggestions  as  to  machinery, 
organisationj  method ;  I  can  but  briefly  in- 
dicate 


TWO    ESSENTIAL    REQUISITES, 

if  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  with  hope 
of  ultimate  success. 

First,  surely  there  is  needed  in  each  in- 
dividual church  a  higher  conception  of  the 
end  and  puipose  for  which  the  Lord  has 
founded  it.  He  who  ascended  up  into 
heaven,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men,  has,  ac- 
cording to  our  Congregational  profession, 
given  the  members  of  a  church  to  one  another. 
He  has  also  given  to  us  in  our  union  with 
one  another  His  Spirit,  His  Word,  the  minis- 
try of  His  servants,  the  thousand  gifts  of 
Christian  fellowship,  the  whole  apparatus  of 
grace  and  truth.  Wherefore  all  this  ?  Simply 
for  the  nourishment  and  delight  of  the 
Church  itself ;  that  the  peculiar  people 
may  keejj  intact  their  pleasure  in  a 
comfortable  ministry,  and  their  satis- 
faction in  the  aloofness  attaching  to 
their  position  ?  He  must  be  a  very  infant 
in  the  Christian  life  who  has  not  outgrown 
such  a  concejition  of  a  Church  of  Christ. 
No  Church  livetli  unto  itself — otherwise  it 
ceases  to  be  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  What 
of  the  multitudes  scattered  abroad  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd  ?  Are  not  its  members 
united  for  direct  aggressive  work  ?  Is  not  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  them,  that  through 
them  He  may  reach  the  hearts  of  those  that 
know  Him  not  ?  A  church  possessed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  with  Christ's  ideal 
of  ministration  ever  before  it  will  employ  its 
very  best  material  in  seeking  to  translate  the 
ideal  into  the  living  reality.     There  will  be 

NO    PLACE    FOR    MERE    OFFICIALISM. 

Every  power  of  every  member  will  be  laid 
under  tribute  according  to  his  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ.  Time  will  be  joyfully  with- 
drawn from  the  toils  of  business,  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  or  even  absorption  in  study,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  His  ministering  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Wealth  will  be  no  matter  for  a  man's  osten- 
tation or  personal  indulgence. 

As  if  Prosperity  and  ho  for  life 

Were  wed,  and  he  were  showing  off  his  wife, 

but  will  rather  be  valued  as  the  means  by 
which  consecrated  service  may  be  rendered. 
Talents  and  abilities  will  be  trained  and 
exei-cised  for  ministration  as  the  highest 
degree  which  men  can  obtain  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Life.  The  ardour  of  the  young  wiU 
be  combined  with  the  ripe  experience  of  the 
mature  in  glad  discharge  of  the  obligations 
resting  upon  the  whole  church,  and  thus 
the  work  of  each  becomes  a  matter  of  inte- 
rest and  sympathy  to  all.  The  church 
meetings  will  be  alive  with  eager  listeners 
waiting  for  the  latest  tidings  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  story  of  Home  Mis- 
sionary work  will  gladden  and  inspire  for 
further  service  the  hearts  that  are  filled 
with  Christ's  own  compassion  for  the  lost. 

NEED    FOR    UNION. 

But  there  is  also  needed,  to  overtake  the 
work  demanding  to  be  done,  union,  federa- 
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tion ;  combined  and  not  isolated  action ; 
forceful  and  not  desultory  infiiionce;  sus- 
tained and  not  spasmodic  effort.  The  Apos- 
tolic exhortations  as  to  the  strong  bearing 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak  have,  by  oft  repe- 
tition, become  commonplace,  and,  like  worn 
coins,  need  to  be  iiiintedaud  stamped  afresh 
if  they  are  to  ])urchase  the  blessings  of 
brotherly  service.  The  chiu'ches  must  feel 
that  they  are  members  of  one  body — each 
given  to  all  by  the  loving  care  of  Christ,  all 
ready  to  serve  each  for  His  dear  sake.  The 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  city  church  and  the 
country  church,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  church  that  has  gathered  more  abun- 
dantly of  the  manna  of  earthly  prosperity, 
and  the  church  that  has  been  able  to  pick 
uj)  but  few  of  the  jjearly  grains — all  are  to 
be  united  in  brotherly  sympathy  and  mutual 
service  for  the  one  great  work  of  saving  the 
men  for  whom  Christ  died.  It  may  be  by 
City  Unions,  by  District  or  Coiinty  Associa- 
tions, by  a  National  Society — the  exact 
method  is  but  detail — but  by  some  agency 
the  force  of 

THE    WHOLE    BEOTHEEHOOD 

needs  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
case,  so  that  the  feeble  chiu-ch  and 
its  pastor  may  feel  invigorated  by  the 
sympathy  of  brother  ministers  and  sister 
chiu-ches,  and  the  church  stricken  with  the 
poverty  of  circumstances  and  not  of  indo- 
lence may  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  affection 
of  its  comi-ades  in  service  as  upon  a  bank 
that  never  breaks.  A  church  working  hard 
and  witnessing  for  Christ  steadfastly  has 
yet  received  no  accessions  diiring  the 
year.  Is  it  therefore  to  be  held  deserving 
of  extinction  ?  Nay.  Not  to  have  gone 
back  may  be  in  some  circumstances  the 
highest  success.  If  a  chiu-ch  have  lost 
some  of  its  vigorous  yotmg  men,  or  its 
wisest  counsellors,  or  its  most  loyal  ad- 
herents, is  it  on  this  account  to  lose  further 
the  assistance  and  service  of  churches  in  the 
city,  which,  perhaps,  have  gained  in  vigour, 
■R^sdom,  and  prosperity  through  the  transfer 
to  themselves  of  their  covintry  brethren  ? 

Siich  union  of  the  chiu'ches  need  not 
interfere  with  their  individual  freedom  and 
autonomy.  If  I  may  be  permitted  in  such 
a  company  to  make  the  reference,  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  ideal  for  oxir  Congrega- 
tionalism is  ah'eady  furnished  by  that 
Republic  which  unites  self-governing  States 
in  one  federal  nation.  Our  churches  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs  under  the  supreme 
headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  also 
in  that  same  headship  be  iinited  for  mission 
work  anrl  church-aid  in  one  effective  whole. 
On  these  lines  may  we  find  safety  from 
burdens,  which  otherwise  may  be  too  heavy 
to  be  borne ;  in  this  direction  may  we  look 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
every  year  grow  more  perplexing.  "  For  ye 
brethren,  were  called  for  freedom ;  only  use 
not  your  freedom  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,  but  through  love  he  servants  one  to 
another." 


REV.  H.  PEDLEY,   B.A. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Pedlet.    This  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

How  TO  Meet  the  Wants  of  Geowino 
Towns,  the  Needs  of  Scattered  Popu- 
lations, AND  Decaying  Districts. 

I  am  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  bridge  the  St.  Lawrence, 
scale  the  Selkirks,  or  perform  some  other 
stupendous  feat  in  the  short  space  of  about 
twenty  minutes !  My  task  is  to  help  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  "  How  to  meet 
the  wants  of  growing  towns,  the  needs  of 
scattered  po]Dvilations,  and  decaying  dis- 
tricts," and  to  treat  it  in  its  bearing  on  so 
vast  a  country  as  Manitoba  and  the  Western 
territories  of  Canada.  You  will,  doubtless, 
excvise  me  if  I  say  nothing  about  the  last 
item — viz.,  "  decaying  districts."  A  young 
settler  in  Manitoba,  when  sitting  down  to 
his  homely  breakfast  one  morning,  was  re- 
minded by  a  ministerial  visitor — his  brother 
— that  the  blessing  had  not  been  asked. 
His  reply  was  given  with  delicious  Western 
frankness,  "Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  luxuries  out  here."  We  may 
make  the  same  remark  in  regard  to  that 
perquisite  of  the  older  forms  of  civilization, 
"  decaying  districts." 

Let  me  at  the  outset  endeavour  to  give 
you 

SOME    IDEA    OF    THE    TERRITORY 

that   is   referred    to    when    we    speak    of 
Canada.     It   has  been    the   imiDression    of 
a    great    many     people    that     Canada     is- 
simply  a  piece  of  perpetual  icing  on  that 
immense  fruit   cake  the    United  States   of 
America,     that  is   nothing     more   than    a 
thin  l^oundary  line  to  tell  the  world  at  large 
where    the    United    States    leave    off    and 
nowhere  begins.     There  may  be   some   here 
over    whose    minds    the     impression     stiU 
vaguely  hangs.     Let  me  ask  you  to  jjerform 
a  couple  of  geographical  experiments.  Draw 
on  a  piece  of  tracing  paper,  j^laced  over  the 
the  map,  an  outline  of  the  Continental  mass 
known  as  North  America,  your  line  ruunino- 
from  headland  to  headland ;  then  remove  the 
paper  and  turning   your   back  to   the   map 
make  a  dot  in  what  ajjpears  to  you  the  centre 
of  the  outline ;  then  replace  the  tracing  paper 
en  the  map,  and  see  if  your  dot  will  not  be 
v/ithin  a  hundred  miles  of  Winnipeg.     The 
other  experiment  is  to  make  a  St.  Andrews 
Cross  with  the  point  resting  on  Mexico  and 
Florida     to    the    South,   and    Alaska    and 
Labrador  to  the  North,  and  notice  how  near 
to  the  same  Western  City  the  point  of  inter- 
section will  come.     Only  in  the  most  fantas- 
tically metaphorical  sense  can  Boston  claim 
to  be  the  "  hub  "  of  America.     In  the   hard 
literal  material  view,     Winnijjeg   occupies 
that  proud  position.      As  far  as  mere   o-eo- 
graphical    proportion    goes,  Canada  lies  as 
close  to  the  centre  of  the  Continent  as  does 
her  proud  sister  to  the  South. 
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Some,  however,  have  had  the  idea  that, 
'.vhile  this  is  quite  trvie,  yet  wo  are  at  the 
extreme   nortliern   limit   of    habitableness, 
that  ths  sun  barely  beams  on  us  at  all,  while 
the  snow  is  never  oiit  of  sight.     I  am  quite 
aware     of    the    eccentricity   of    isothermal 
lines,    as    compared  with   the   undeviating 
regularity  of  the  parallels  of  latitude,  still, 
it  is  a  fact  worth  pondering,  that  the  j)arallel 
of  latitude  that  runs  through  this  London, 
the    mammoth    city    of    the   world,    gives 
Winnipeg  a  wide  berth  by  passing  a  hmidred 
miles  to  the  North.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  old 
Hudson   Bay   fur-bearing  prejudice   oiit  of 
the  minds  of  the   people,  and  so  it  needs  to 
be  emphatically  asserted,  and  patiently  re- 
peated, that  a  large   portion  of  Canada  lies 
within  the  zone  of  even  luxuriant  production. 
There  is  the  best  reason  for   believing  that 
between   om-  southern  boundary    and   the 
•northern   limit  of  cultivation,  there  lies  in 
Canada  room    for  a   nation   of  millions    of 
souls — a  nation  that  is  destined  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  future  history  of  the 
"  Greater   Britain."     These   people  will  not 
be  a  soft  people,  a  luxiu-ious  people,  nor  will 
they   be  of   the  stunted   kind,  but   bright, 
forceful,     having    their   full    share  of    the 
"  wrestling    thews   that   throw  the  world." 
They  will  be  a  strong-limbed  race,  a  strong- 
minded   race,    a   strong-willed  race.     Their 
home  will  be  in   the   zone   of  wealth  well- 
won,  of  virtue  developed  by  difficvilties,  and 
of   intellects   stimulated  by  the  brightness 
and  vigour  of  an  electrical  climate.     It  may 
be  asserted  without  arrogance,  and  with  the 
record  of  the  past  full  in  view,  that  Canada 
has  before  her  the  possibility  of  becoming  the 
ruling  jDOwer   on  the   continent   of    North 
America. 

This,  of  course,  is  as  yet  only  a  vision  of 
the  future.  Ihese  millions  are  not  there 
yet.  Far  from  it.  Central  and  Western 
Canada  are  well  nigh  untenanted.  West  of 
Ontario  there  have  been  stretched  out 
five  provinces,  of  which  the  area  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  European  terms  as  follows  : — 
Manitoba,  about  equal  to  Norway  ;  Assini- 
boia,  about  the  size  of  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  put  together ;  Saskatchewan  and 
Albert<,  each  equal  to  Italy ;  British 
Columbia,  with  dimensions  equal  to  the 
combined  area  of  France,  Italy  and  Greece. 
These  blocks  make  a  total  area  of  about 
760,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  same  as 
Western  Europe. 

But  if  our  territory  is  large,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  few.  Anticipating  the  census 
just  taken,  but  not  declared,  the  figiires  may 
be  stated  approximately  as  follows  : — Mani- 
toba, 150,000 ;  Assiniboia,  30,000  ;  Saskat- 
chewan, 15,000;  Alberta,  18,000;  British 
Colvimbia,  80,000 ;  making  a  total  of  a  little 
less  than  300,000  souls^  What  a  tremen- 
dous disparity  between  the  number  of  in- 
habitants and  the  size  of  the  country — 
300,000  people  scatter;;d  over  760,000  square 
miles  !  Try  to  make  that  real  to  yourselves. 
Take  the  population  of  Edinburgh  and 
spread   it  over  the  whole  extent  of  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland.  What  would  you  think 
of  that  .^  But  you  must  disperse  it  over 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Spain  in 
order  to  find  an  analogy  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Western  Canada.  Could  the 
Eev.  James  Malthus  leave  his  resting-place 
in  the  quiet  English  chiirchyard,  cross 
over  to  Montreal,  take  his  berth  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  largest 
unbroken  sleeping-car  ride  given  by  any 
railway  in  the  world,  and  notice  the  magni- 
ficent distances  so  sparsely  dotted  with 
human  habitationr.,  he  might  return  to  his 
grave  holding  in  principle  to  the  Malthusian 
theoi-y,  but  certainly  relieved  of  all  anxiety 
in  respect  to  the  elbow  room  of  his  im- 
mediate descendants. 

Now  it  is  with  the  religious  condition  of 
this  wide  land  that  we  have  to  deal.  Were 
the  people  evenly  distributed  over  these 
tracts  of  coinitry  there,  in  order  to 
give  them  ordinary  parish  privileges,  it 
woiild  be  necessary  to  provide  them  with 
about  sixty  thousand  family  chaplains. 
But,  of  coiu'se,  even  in  these  pro- 
vinces, to  say  nothing  of  the  as  yet 
undelimitated  jjarts,  there  are  large  sec- 
tions of  iTnsettled  land.  The  people,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bolder  pioneers  to 
whom  solitude  has  wonderful  charms, 
have  come  together  in  several  kinds  of 
communities  which  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads — 

URBAN,    KUBAL,    AND    FLOATING, 

Under  the  first  of  these  we  place  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  of  which  there  are 
comparatively  few.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  West  all  is  not  city  that  calls 
itself  city.  Looking  at  a  map  of  Manitoba, 
and  seeing  such  names  as  Dominion  City, 
Crystal  City,  Rapid  City,  you  might  begin 
to  think  we  were  fairly  rich  in  cities,  but 
your  newly-kindled  veneration  would 
quickly  disappear  when  you  learned  that 
the  whole  population  of  each  of  these  am- 
bitious communities  could  be  comfortably 
seated  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  this 
church.  In  all  Manitoba  there  are  only 
three  places  whose  popixlation  is  above  two 
thousand.  In  the  three  other  provinces 
this  side  the  mountains  there  are  three 
more,  and  in  British  Columbia  four  which 
contain  fully  half  the  inhabitants  of  that 
vast  province. 

Under  the  second  head  may  be  placed  the 
smallest  towns  and  villages  and  the  farming 
districts.  There  are  a  great  many  small 
towns  in  Manitoba  with  po]3ulations  rang- 
ing from  fifty  to  a  thousand.  In  the  other 
provinces  there  are  not  so  many,  British 
Columbia  especially  having  a  tendency  to 
run  into  city  life.  The  farming  sections 
range  from  the  well-settled  farming  dis- 
tricts, such  as  those  around  Portage-la- 
Prairie  and  Brandon,  to  the  pioneer  groups 
of  families  that  have  taken  up  land  on 
newly-opened  railways,  or,  indeed,  have  gone 
in  advance  of  the  railway  altogether. 
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Under  the  third  we  Y>h\ce  the  floating 
communities  of  Innibcrmen,  miners,  railway 
con.-tructors,  surveying-  parties,  which  form 
a  very  important  element  in  every  new 
country.  Our  Indianijojiulation  is  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  settled  and  the 
shifting  state.  As  a  rule  they  have  lands 
allotted  to  them,  but  are  often  off  their  re- 
serves on  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions. 

Such,  in  general  terms,  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  population,  which,  of  course,  is 
abovit  the  same  as  in  any  covintry,  only  that 
the  cities  are  very  much  smaller,  the  farm 
holdings  very  much  larger,  and  the  floating 
population  very  much  more  characteristic. 
Now  we  come  to  the  question  of 

THE   PROVISION    MADE    BY   THE    CHURCHES 

for  these  scattered  populations.  Here,  too, 
w3  can  make  a  trifold  division  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  that  already  made.  We 
find  in  some  places  sufficiency,  in  others 
superfluity — yes,  superfluity — and  in  others, 
again,  deficiency. 

SUFFICIENCY 

is  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and  largo 
towns.  Here,  as  a  rule,  there  are  five 
or  six  denominations  at  work.  There  is 
machinery  enough  in  use  to  give  every  man 
a  cbance,  not  only  to  be  evangelised,  but 
also  to  be  educated  in  the  great  principles 
of  Christianity.  Taking  the  city  of  Winni- 
peg as  an  example,  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  city  that 
is  found  beneath  either  the  Union  Jack 
or  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  churches 
are  large,  numerous,  well-attended, 
and  active  in  all  forms  of  Christian  enter- 
prise. On  the  Pacific  coast,  possibly,  there 
may  be  need  of  additional  workers  in  the 
cities.  Victoria,  I  am  told,  has  a  large  non- 
church-going  element,  being  in  this  respect 
similar  to  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  cities  on  that  shore.  Of  course, 
when  I  speak  of  sufficiency  I  have  in  mind 
present  needs.  As  our  towns  and  cities 
gi'ow,  there  will  need  to  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  Christian  agencies,  and  there 
may  be  cases  even  here  where  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  missionary  societies  and 
private  individuals  to  give  substantial 
financial  aid. 

SUPERFLUITY. 

Then  there  are  commvmities  where  there 
exists  a  superfluity  of  religious  ordinances. 
Places  with  scarcely  material  enovigh  for  one 
good  church  have  no  less  than  three  or  four. 
I  have  known  a  place  of  350  inhabitants 
that  had  five  churches  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  another  tillage  of 
100  that  had  three  churches.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  reproducing  in  the  West  that 
open  sore  of  the  older  countries,  the  multi- 
plication of  small  churches  in  small  jjlaces. 
The  peojile  are  not  content  with  the  bread 
of  life ;  they  must  have  it  from  their  non- 
ecclesiastical  baker,  and  the  people  m  the 
East  are  besought  with  tears  to  give  them 


that  luxury.  They  are  not  content  with  the 
water  of  life  imless  they  can  drink  it  from 
their  own  particidar  Sevres,  Wedgewood  or 
Dresden,  and  Christians  at  a  distance  are 
implored  to  take  pity  on  these  perishing 
souls.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  go  to 
heaven  on  the  common  railroad,  they  must 
liave  a  jn-ivato  car,  a  special  engine,  and  a 
separate  track,  and  people  far  away  are 
called  upon  to  meet  the  expense  of  this 
Ijarapherualia.  It  is  about  time  this  was 
stoj)ped,  and  the  best  way  to  stop  it  is  to 
stop  paying  for  it. 

DEFICIENCY. 

There  are  cases,  again,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  religious  advantages.  This  is 
found  in  the  more  si^arsely-ioopulated  dis- 
tricts. When  you  are  told  that  a  country 
pastor  has  to  drive  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  in  order  to  accomplish  his  Sunday 
work,  and  that  the  places  visited  one  Sunday 
are  not  always  the  same  as  those  filled  on 
the  next,  you  can  imagine  how  slightly  the 
life  of  each  family  is  touched  by  the  work  of 
the  Church.  Here  is  a  prairie  farmhouse. 
Stand  at  the  low  doorway  and  look  across 
the  broad  expanse  of  fertile  soil.  Yonder 
is  another  little  home — and  another — and 
another.  You  think  of  ships  at  sea,  well-nigh 
too  far  apart  to  hail  one  another.  What  kind 
of  people  are  they  in  this  house  ?  They  may 
be  a  family  from  the  eastern  part  of  Canada, 
where  every  Sunday  gave  them  a  service, 
every  week  a  prayer-meeting,  and  every 
month  or  two  a  visit  from  the  pastor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  husband  may  be  a  clerk 
or  bookkeeper  from  England,  who  thought 
(and  thought  rightly)  that  his  health  would 
be  improved  by  life  on  a  farm;  his  wife, 
perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land clergyman  or  a  Congregational  deacon, 
with  all  the  memories  of  a  childhood  spent 
in  close  contact  with  the  Church.  They 
have  to  miss  many  things,  and  they  are 
willing,  in  view  of  the  rich  guerdon  of 
health  and  indej^endence  held  in  store.  But 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  one  thing 
they  miss  most  of  aU  is  the  holy  and  help- 
ful brooding  of  the  Church  over  their  house- 
hold life.  For  their  children  no  church- 
bell,  no  solemn  strain  of  the  great  organ, 
no  hallowed  memories  of  the  sanctuary,  for 
themselves  but  little  of  divinely  human 
sympathy  to  cheer  them  in  the  early 
struggles  w^hicli  pioneer  life  is  sure  to 
bring.  To  such  as  these  the  visit  of  a 
minister  means  a  good  deal  if  he  be  a  true 
minister  of  Christ,  and  not  a  dealer  in  the 
old  husks  of  dogma.  The  man  who  comes 
with  Christ's  truth  incorporate  in  hi:j  own 
life,  with  Christ's  hope  shining  in  his  eyes, 
and  Christ's  comfort  distilling  from  his  lips, 
will  move  with  starlike  radiance  among 
these  scattered  sons  of  toil,  these  humble 
builders  of  a  nation  yet  to  stir  the  world. 

THE   YOUNG    KEN, 

There  is  still  another  class  that  makes  a 
powerful  appeal  to  our  sympathy,  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  you,  fathers  and  uiothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  stay  behind  in  the  older 
countries ;  and  it  is  the  yoiiug  men  who  go 
from  your  firesides  to  our  ranches,  our  rail- 
way camjiSj  and  our  lumbering  districts. 
Their  temptations  are  often  greater  than 
those  of  men  in  the  cities.  The  loneliness 
of  their  life,  the  absence  of  womankind,  the 
tendency  there  is  for  gregarious  masculines 
to  draw  out  wliat  is  coarsest  in  one  another, 
all  combine  to  produce  a  demoralising 
atmosphere.  Men  are  apt  to  drink,  to  gamble, 
and  become  roiigh  and  jDrofane.  Yet  they 
are,  like  sailors,  most  susceptible  to  good 
influences.  Under  the  buckskin  of  the  cow- 
boy, and  the  blouse  of  the  railway  band,  you. 
will  often  find  latent  a  wealth  of  holy 
memories,  and  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
being  helped  by  a  manly,  sympathetic 
religion.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing incident,  related  to  me  by  the  Eev.  John 
McDougall,  a  typical  pioneer  minister.  He 
lives  on  the  Bow  River,  just  fifteen  miles 
from  the  pass  througli  which  its  pure  glacial 
waters  rush  from  the  llocky  Mountains,  and 
it  was  one  evening  In  a  house  near  to  his 
own  that  he  told  the  story.  He  said  that 
years  ago,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  con- 
struction ijarties  wore  moving  wp  into  the 
mountains,  there  came  to  the  mission  one 
afternoon  a  gang  of  men,  who  asked  him  if 
he  would  help  them  to  reach  the  Old  Bow 
Fort,  some  twelve  miles  farther  up,  that 
night.  He  consented,  got  out  his  horses, 
and  was  by  unanimous  vote  elected  to 
"  boss  "  the  job.  He  did  this  so  thoroughly 
that  the  difEculties  of  the  way  were  duly 
conquered,  and  by  sunset  the  party  was 
encamjjed  at  the  fort.  They  thanked  him 
kindly,  and  as  it  was  Saturday  night  he 
asked  that  he  might  come  up  the  next  day 
and  hold  a  service.  His  request  was  gladly 
granted,  and  the  morning  saw  him  back  at 
the  camp.  He  found  the  wagons  corralled 
into  a  circle,  some  rough  benches  arranged, 
and  a  packing-box  made  to  serve  as  a  pulpit. 
He  gave  out  hymns,  I'ead, prayed:  The  text 
of  the  sermon  was  suggested  by  the  nn- 
rebuked  profanity  of  the  preceding  day.  It 
is  difficult  to  drive  mules  and  bronchos 
without  sv.'earing.  The  text  announced 
was  this,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  standeth 
sure,"  and  the  preacher  began  his  sermon 
by  telling  how  he  had  heard  a  young  man 
lightly  use  the  expi-ession,  "  Sure  as  Christ," 
and  remarking,  "  He  never  said  a  truer 
word,"  went  on  to  speak  of  the  certainties 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  sermon  came 
to  a  close  all  too  soon  for  the  eager  listeners. 
The  hymn,  "  Eock  of  Ages,"  was  given  out, 
and  was  sung  so  that  the  grey  sides  of  the 
Eockies  rang  and  re-echoed.  Then  Mr. 
McDougall  was  about  to  pronounce  the 
"  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  when  a  young 
man  stepped  forward  modestly,  and  said : 
•'  Yoii  have  forgotten  something,  sir." 
"What  was  it  ?  A  j)art  of  Divine  service 
that  is  rarely  overlooked  by  a  Methodist 
minister — the  collection.  A  well--(vorn  hat 
went  round  the  little  company,  and  thirty- 


seven  hard-earned  dollars  v.-erc  dropped" 
into  the  treasury  of  this  wild  temple.  Mr, 
McDougall  told  us  how  again  and  again  he 
had  met  with  these  men,  and  how  each 
recalled  with,  gratitude  that  Sunday  service. 

WHAT    ARE    WS    GOING    TO    DO  ? 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  field,  a  great 
need,  and  a  great  task.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  What  suggestions  can  we 
take  to  ourselves  ? 

In  the  first  place  let  us  by  all  means 
essay  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  this 
"  Greater  Britain."  One  of  yoiu-  magazines 
not  long  ago  had  an  article  entitled  "  Three 
Empire  Builders,"  and  the  striking  feature 
of  the  article  was  not  the  description  it 
gave  of  the  trio,  but  the  conception  of 
things  indicated  by  the  title.  The  Canadian, 
the  Australian,  and  the  South  African 
Colossus  were  building  empires.  The  time 
has  come  for  England  to  look  upon  her 
colonial  as  the  chief  department  of  her 
Government.  The  time  has  come,  too,  for 
her  great  Anglo-Saxon  daughter — the 
United  States — to  recognize  that  she  has  in 
Australia  and  Canada  sisters  growing  up 
to  be,  like  herself,  most  fair  and  powerful. 
Inasmuch,  also,  as  ecclesiastical  plans  must 
follow  along  the  lines  of  industrial  and 
political  development,  I  ask  you  who  are 
the  statesmen  of  the  Congregational 
brotherhood  to  see  to  it  that  this  Western 
Canada  be  treated  with  a  sagacity  and 
breadth  of  view  consistent  with  the  great- 
ness of  its  political  future.  The  day  for 
parish  politics  has  gone,  and  with  it  the  day 
tor  parish  conceptions  of  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

TAKE    ROOT    IN    THE    CITIES. 

In  the  second  i^lace,  and  coining  to  a 
more  concrete  phase  of  this  question,  I 
would  say.  Take  root  in  the  cities.  There 
ought  to  be  in  that  country  a  man  whose 
.special  business  it  would  be  to  go  up  and 
down  the  land,  make  himself  familiar 
with  what  the  railways  are  doing, 
fix  upon  i^laces  that  are  likely  to 
become  centres  of  population,  and  thus 
l^erform  the  work  of  that  agent 
which  American  Congregationalists  find  in- 
dispensable— the  Missionary  Superinten- 
dent. The  men  sent  to  the  cities  should  be 
good  preachers,  the  most  poimlar  because 
most  highly  dowered  with  sense  and  sj-m- 
pathy,  and,  this  above  all,  sound  and  sweet 
in  morals  and  reputation.  There  are 
audiences  out  yonder  as  capable  as  you  are 
of  appreciating  a  sermon  by  either  Dr. 
Parker  or  Archdeacon  Farrar,  audiences,  too, 
that  have  been  to  some  extent  shaken  loose 
from  the  old  forms,  and  are,  therefore,  the 
more  inclined  to  sift  what  a  man  has  to  saj^ 
If  good  men  could  be  secured,  and  I  sui^i^ose 
they  can,  there  ought  to  be  measures  taken 
at  once  to  occuxjy  Lethbridge,  the  mining 
centre  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  the  emporium  of 
the  ranch  country,  and  those  three  important 
points     on    the     Pacific     Coast,    Victoria, 
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Nanaimo,  and  New  Wostminstcr.  Lot  me 
in  this  connection  speak  kind  words  of  Eov, 
William  Ewins:?,  who  cast  in  the  first  seed  of 
Congregationalism  on  Manitoba  soil ;  of  Eov. 
J.  B.  Silcox,  his  successor,  whose  magnetic 
personality  and  powerful  utterance 
made  him  known  far  beyond  Winnipeg,  of 
Kev.  A.  W.  Gerrie,  who  foiinded  a  church  at 
Portage-la-Praii'ie,  of  Eev.  H.  0  Mason,  who 
has  rendered  the  same  service  in  Brandon  ; 
of  Eev.  J.  K.  Unsworth,  whose  infant  second 
church  in  Winnipeg  stands  open-doored 
and  open-hearted  right  across  the  way  from 
the  large  Immigration  Hall,  and,  if  it  be  not 
indelicate,  of  my  brother,  Eev.  J .  W.  Pedley, 
who  has  been  for  three  years  the  pastor  of 
the  only  Congregational  church  in  British 
'Columbia  ;  and  let  me  say  that  yoi^  can  do 
such  men  no  greater  kindness  than  to  send 
kindred  spirits  to  plant  sister  churches  by 
their  side. 

MISSIONARY    WORK. 

Then,  leaving  to  one  side  the  small  towns 
that  are  overchurched,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  crime  to  crowd  into,  there  is  a  ^vovk  of  a 
purely  missionary  character  that  should  be 
done.  We  ought  to  have  men  who  know 
what  it  is  to  lie  in  the  bunks  of  a  lumber 
shanty  or  a  railwaj'  camp,  and  to  keejj  step 
wi'h  the  bands  of  pioneer  settlers.  We 
shall  be  marked  out  as  selfish  and  ignoble 
if  we  lea^e  the  hard,  heroic  work  to  be  done 
by  other  denominations,  and  then  arrive 
just  in  time  to  reap  the  advantage  of  all 
their  toil.  Why  should  not  the  young  men 
of  the  Congi-egational  chiu^ches  bo  foiuid 
abreast  of  their  brethren  ?  Is  the  old  fire 
dead  ?  Are  the  lamps  gone  out  that  were 
held  in  the  hands  of  Ellis,  Williams,  Moffatt 
and  Livingstone  ?     Surely  not. 

One  suggestion  yet  before  I  close.  It 
may  seem  chimerical,  but  to  my  mind  it  is 
the  wisest  thing  that  can  be  done.  Ir-  is 
this,  endow 

A  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE  IN  WINXirEG, 

where  we  can  train  the  young  men  of 
the  West  for  the  work  of  the  West.  Taking 
into  account  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
the  opening  avenues  of  the  future,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  conceive  cf  a  more  economical 
measure,  if  by  that  we  mean  a  measure  that 
it  will  accomplish  the  desii-cd  end  at  the 
least  ultimate  cost.  Are  there  no  generous 
English  or  American  hearca  into  which  this 
word  may  fall  as  the  seed  of  a  tree  whose 
fruit  shall  be  scattered  over  all  our  mighty 
young  Canada  ? 

I  ciore  my  paper  by  reasserting  the  need 
of  abroad,  statesmanlike  policy  for  the  vast 
home  missionary  iield  which  has  been  opened 
up  by  the  colonial  enterprise  of  the  British 
jieoi^le.  The  men  of  New  England,  after 
long  years  of  narrowness  and  torpidity,  have 
set  to  work  to  deal  with  the  enormous  and 
ever-enlarging  opportunity  whose  gates  are 
open  in  the  West.  Let  the  men  of  Old 
P^ng'and  do  the  same.  Let  them  be  imperial 
in  their  policy.     Years  ago  such  njenas  Mr. 


James  Spicer  and  Dr.  Haiiuay  had  vision 
enough  in  this  direction  to  found  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society.  It  has  done  a 
good  work,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to 
slight  it  and  even  let  it  die.  Is  this  a  time 
to  even  whisper  the  word  "  retreat "  ?  Shall 
this  society  fall  into  docny  ?  Winnipeg  says 
"No!"  Brandon  and  Portageda- Prairie 
say  "No!"  Vancouver  says  "  No  !  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  our  salt  were  to  so  lose 
its  savour  we  would  deserve,  not  only  to  p-o 
unblessed  of  God,  but  also  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  of  men. 


EEFEEENCE  COMMITTEE. 

Eev.  C.  Eav  Palsiek  :  I  am  directed  to 
report  to  the  Council  tliat  on  Monday  after- 
noon, as  near  to  four  o'clock  as  the  state  of 
business  will  permit,  a  report  wiU  be  pre- 
sented on  the  proposal  to  provide  for  :i 
further  Council,  and  also  a  rei^ort  on  Mr. 
Moore's  paper  presented  yesterday  on 
church  statistics,  and  resolutions  will  be 
brought  up  in  sympathy  with  that  paper,  so 
that  discussion  and  votes  may  be  taken 
then.  Those  two  subjects — "  The  Ques- 
tion of  Providing  f:r  Succession  to  this 
Council"  and  "  Eesolutions  Looking  to 
Measures  for  More  Pei-fect  Chursh  Statis- 
tics " — will  be  brought  up  at  as  nearly  as 
possible  four  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon, 
the  puriDose  of  tlie  Committee  being  to  give- 
abundant  time  for  the  discussion  of  those 
subjects,  and  the  adoption  of  votes  to  be 
submitted. 


DR.  MACKENNAL. 

Eev.  Pr.  Mackexnal,  after  giving  several 
notices,  said  :  I  have  another  letter  of  invi- 
tation which  came  to  me  yesterday,  and 
altiiough  it  is  not  usual  to  give  privatt^ 
invitations,  this  is  one  of  so  interesting  a 
character  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  Council 
will  allow  m?.  to  present  it  to  them  : — ••'  Pem- 
broke Lodge,  Eiehmond,  Surrey,  July  15, 
1891.  The  Dowager  Countess  Kussell  pve- 
sents  iier  comijliments  to  Dr.  Mackennal, 
and  begs  to  say  that  if  there  are  any  of  the 
delegates,  foreign  or  English,  to  the  Con- 
gregational Conference,  who  might  have 
leisure  to  go  to  Pembroke  Lodge  either 
Friday,  Saturday,  or  Simda^y,  it  would  give 
her  great  pleasure  to  see  them,  and  she 
thinks  they  might  like  to  see  the  place 
which  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
home  of  Lord  John  Eussell.  No  notice 
nead  be  given  her  with  regard  to  Friday 
or  Sunday,  as  she  will  be  at  home 
the  whole  of  those  .afternoons ;  but  for 
Saturday  she  would  be  obliged  for  a  few 
lines  of  notice  to  tell  lier  the  hour,  if  any 
are  able  to  come  that  day."  It  is  possibly 
within  the  knowledge  of  our  American  and 
our  Colonial  friends  that  for  many  years 
Earl  Eussell,  then  Lord  John  Eussell,  was 
one   of  the  most  strenuous   supporters  of 
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civil  and  rcl'^-lous  liberty  araoiig  ouv 
statesmen,  and  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  the  Nonconformists  was  of 
so  specially  sympathetic  and  coi'dial  a 
charr-.ctcr  that  to  the  older  English  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  this  invitation  has  a 
very  peculiar  power  of  interest  and  gracioiis- 
iiess.  It  is  not  for  me  to  recommend 
members  of  the  Covmcil  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
and  I  shall  write  Lady  Kiissell,  expressing 
our  very  grateful  sense  of  her  courtesy  and 
gracious  invitation,  in  which  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  your  feeling.  And 
I  think  I  may  venture,  knowing  what 
English  habits  are,  to  say  that  if  it  is  to 
one  of  Lady  Russell's  "At  Homes"  that 
you  are  invited  on  the  Friday  and  on  the 
Sunday,  that  she  only  needed  to  know  that 
the  wives  of  Amerian  and  colonial  delegates 
were  with  them  to  have  included  them  in 
the  invitation. 


REV.  J.  G.  ROGERS. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers:  I  h-.ive  simxjly  an  an- 
iiouncement  to  make.  My  friend  Mr.  Cook, 
son  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respected  Nonconformists  and  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club 
Committee,  wishes  me  to  say  that  if  our 
American  and  Australian  delegates  would 
like  to  be  elected  honorarj^  members  of  the 
Club  for  the  period  of  their  residence  in 
London,  and  will  send  their  names  in  here 
before  the  close  of  this  morning's  session, 
that  he  will  take  measures  to  have  them 
■elected  as  honorary  members  at  the  meeting 
•of  the  Committee  this  afternoon. 


tionalists  do  not  believe  in  any  elaborate 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  divinely  ordained 
and  historically  continuous,  outside  which 
there  is  no  acceptable  work  or  worship,  we 
believe  as  little  in  unorganised  Christianity. 
We  regard  Christian  churches  as  institutions 
inspired  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  them  be- 
comes again  incarnate,  proclaiming  His 
truth,  revealing  His  love,  and  fulfilling  His 
gracious  purposes  for  the  world.  To  deter- 
mine, therefore,  what  should  be  their  rela- 
tions to  agencies  outside  themselves  is  a 
pi'oblem  at  once  difficult,  delicate,  and 
necessary. 

In  confronting  this  problem  we  must  shake 
ourselves  free  both  from  prejudice  and  from 
indifference.  It  c=^nnot  be  right  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  Bjlaam,  who,  for  selfish 
cuds,  wished  to  curse  the  people  whom  God 
had  blessed.  And  it  is  not  much  more  Chris- 
tian to  regard  them  in  the  sjiirit  of  a  Gallio. 
Nothing  would  be  more  ominous  than  for  our 
churches  to  move  among  living  religious 
agencies  so  clad  in  the  armour  of  insensibility 
as  to  be  impervious  to  the  good  they  repre- 
sent. It  is  bad  enough  to  be  mollu-cous  in 
tlieology,but  it  is  still  worse  to  be  crustacean 
in  sj'mpathy.  We  start,  then,  with  the 
principle  that,  however  independent  of  us 
a  religious  movement  may  be,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  with  contempt,  nor  must  it  be 
dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  rancorovia 
hostility  which  the  Germans  exhibited  when 
they  shot  out  of  hand  the  franc-tireurs 
of  Prance,  becaiise  they  carried  on  the  war 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army. 
Rather  let  it  be  ours  to  rejoice  in  the  work  of 
any  man  who  in  Christ's  name  is  saving  his 
fellows,  and  thus  obey  our  Lord's  injunc- 
tion, "  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us." 


DR.     MACKENNAL, 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal:  I  have  to  make  a 
report  from  the  Committee  of  Credentials. 
Thei-e  has  come  in  this  morning  a  gentle- 
man delegated  to  us.  Pastor  Mooij,  from 
Dordrecht.  Ho  comes  delegated  by  the 
Free  Christian  Churches  of  Holland,  who 
seek  representation  here  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Free  Christian 
Churches,  but  on  the  ground  of  their 
desire  to  come  into  full  relation  with  Con- 
gregationivl  Churches  all  over  the  world. 


REV.  ALFRED  ROWLAND. 

Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  read 
n  paper  on 

The  Attitude  of  the  Chukches  towakds 
Aggkessite  Agencies  Outside  and  In- 
pendent  OF  the  Ckukches. 

The  existence  of  nvunerous  aggressive 
agencies  outside  and  independent  of  the 
churches  is  a  special  feature  in  the  religious 
life  of  our  day.     Although  we   Congrega- 


tiie  causes  of  such  agencies. 

(a)  In  forming  a  right  and  wise  judgment 
of  agencies  outside  our  churches  we  may  be 
guided  in  some  measure  by  consideration  of 
their  causes.  Such  consideration  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  that  some  of  them  assumed 
their  present  position  in  consequence  of 
faults  or  deficiencies  in  the  churches  them- 
selves. 

NABKOWNESS. 

1.  For  many  years  very  narrow  views  of 
Christ's  mission  prevailed.  Earnest  men, 
therefore, could  not  fail  to  recognize  that  much 
of  their  Lord's  work  lay  beyond  conventional 
limits,  and  they  went  forth  to  do  it.  Hence 
philanthropic  societies  were  formed  outside 
the  churches,  instead  of  appearing  as  their 
legitimate  outcome,  and  movements  iu 
favour  of  peace,  terappi-ance,  purity,  charity, 
and  national  righteousness  were  left  too 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  men  who  osten- 
tatiously avowed  their  independence  of 
ordinary  religious  communities.  The  effects 
of  past  mistakes  still  lingt^r,  but  the  mistakes 
themselves  have  been  almost  entirely  recti- 
fied. Indeed,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
has  been  so  vigorous  that  we  must  b"  ou 
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our  guard  against  tho  other  extreme;  for 
there  is  danger  lest  our  vivid  realization  of 
the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  Christ's 
mission  should  throw  into  shadow  its  far 
more  important  spiritual  aims. 

WANT    OF    FLEXIBILITY. 

2.  Another  failing  on  the  part  of  our 
chiirchcs  has  been  a  want  of  flexibility  in 
their  methods.  Theoretically,  we  Congre- 
gationalists,  whose  special  contention  it  is 
ithat  each  church  has  inherent  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  are  peculiarly  free 
to  adapt  our  plans  to  our  environment ;  but 
practically  most  of  us  have  failed  to  use  this 
liberty.  The  order  of  our  services  is  terribly 
stereotyped.  Whether  in  a  suburb  or  in  a 
■slum,  whether  in  a  village  or  in  a  city 
whether  among  the  cultvired  or  among  the 
ignorant,  it  is  considered  proper  to  con- 
duct worship  on  the  same  well-worn  lines. 
I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  our  want  of 
initiative  and  ada|)tiveness  in  worship 
and  in  work  has  sadly  limited  our 
power,  confining  it  practically  to  one 
■clabs  of  English  society.  With  grief 
iind  shame  we  have  seen  positions  of 
v^antage  which  were  won  by  our  fathers 
lightly  abandoned  when  an  exclusively 
working-class  population  has  gathered 
around  them,  although  to  this  very  class 
Jesus  Christ  Hiniself  and  His  chosen  apostles 
beloaged.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  this  matter  the  pew  is  more  con- 
servative than  the  pulpit.  Many  an  ardent 
young  minister  would  have  done  better  ser- 
vice if  only  he  had  been  left  more  free  to 
adapt  his  methods  to  his  gifts  and  to  his 
environment.  In  driving  down  a  steep  hill 
in  Norway,  yoix  will  not  only  fret  your  pony 
Iiut  you  will  endanger  your  life,  if  you 
nervously  hold  him  in  too  tightly.  Give 
him  his  head  and  he  will  pick  his  own  way 
with  a  c^re,  yet  with  a  dash  which  would  be 
impossible  but  for  wisely-given  freedom. 
Deacons  and  members  as  well  as  ministers, 
must  never  forget  St.  Paul's  words,  "  Ye 
brethren  have  been  called  unto  liberty,"  and 
ought  more  readily  to  act  on  his  principle : 
"  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some." 

NEGLECT   OF    INDIVIDUAL    ENTHUSIASM. 

3.  A  third  root  from  which  outside 
agencies  have  sprung  has  been  our  neglect 
of  individual  enthusiasm.  Even  the  Epis- 
copal Church  by  its  wise  use  of  "  lay- 
helpers  '"'  and  of  "  sisterhoods  "  has  of  late 
set  us  an  example  in  this,  while  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  availed  herself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  varied  talents  and  the  splendid  en- 
thusiasm of  her  sons.  But  we  have  not 
shown  much  eagerness  or  much  inventiveness 
in  providing  outlets  for  God-inspired  energy, 
although  happily  our  Sunday-schools,  with 
their  varied  organisations,  have  often  proved 
the  salvation  of  our  churches  from  stagna- 
tion, as  well  as  the  salvation  of  our  children 
from  ungodliness.  When  a  stream  flows 
forth  from  the  mountain  side,  it  must  find 


a  way  somehow  to  the  sei,  and  if  no  channel 
has  been  formed  by  waters  that  have  gone 
before,  it  will  speedily  make  its  own,  per- 
haps to  charm  us  by  its  calm  flow  ;  perhaps 
to  startle  us  by  its  unexpected  fall. 

We  have  been  terribly  weakened  by  the 
distrustof  youthful  enthusiasm  which  widely 
prevails  among  us.  There  are  more  professing 
Christians  who  will  administer  a  douche 
than  will  help  to  kindle  a  fire,  or  even 
welcome  it  when  it  is  kindled.  They  are 
ready  enough  to  fill  the  barrels  with  water 
and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  how 
few  stand  beside  the  prophet  when  he  cries 
to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  till  the  fire  falls 
from  heaven.  Passion  is  needed  on  the  side 
of  good,  ti  confront  and  conquer  pas?ionon 
the  side  of  evil,  and,  depend  upon  it,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fears  or  the  suspicions  of 
the  churches  about  movements  outside 
them,  our  Lord  would  rather  risk  mistakes 
than  lose  enthusiasm. 

THE    SLOWNESS    OF    EO0T1NE. 

4.  Again,  the  slowness  and  indirectness 
of  routine  is  partly  accountable  for  any 
divorce  existing  between  certain  Christian 
agencies  and  the  churches.  It  is  pro- 
verbially a  slow  process  to  move  a  committee 
or  a  community  of  any  kind,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  a  ti'iidency  to  over-organisation 
in  certain  churches,  has  driven  some  in- 
dependent and  impatient  spii'its  into  revolt. 
If  we  would  guard  ourselves  against  the 
recurrence  of  this  we  must  provide  for 
spontaneity  of  movement  and  encourage 
vigorous  aggression  against  evil  on  the  p-trt 
of  our  members  who  too  often  tap  the  baro- 
meter when  they  ought  to  be  sowing,  or  feel 
their  pulse  when  they  ought  to  be  working. 

"  FADS." 

5.  We  must  not,  however,  ignore  the  fact 
that  some  agencies  have  sprung  from  per- 
sonal ambition  or  from  pious  discontent,  or 
from  irrepressible  enthusiasm  for  "fads." 
When  Diotrephes  cannot  gain  pre-eminence 
in  a  church,  he  sorae'imcs  declares  tliat  he 
is  called  upon  to  start  something  outside 
it,  which  at  least  may  have  tho 
merit  of  being  under  his  own  control, 
and  thus  he  often  becomes  the  leader  in 
some  cave  of  Adullam,  whereunto  all  those 
resort  who  are  discontented  or  who  have  not 
paid  their  dues.  I  have  touched  on  these 
points  because  it  appears  to  me  tliat  our 
]:nowledge  of  the  origin  of  a  movement  may 
frequentlj-  guide  us  in  decermining  wliac 
should  be  our  i-elation  to  it. 

HOW   TO    DEAL    WITH    THEM. 

(b)  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  a  few 
words  which  may  more  directly  answer  the 
question.  How  should  we  deal  with  these 
movements  ? 

DISCRIMINATE. 

1.  Let  us  discriminate  between  them  more 
carefully  than  we  sometime?  do.  "  Prove 
the  spirits  whether  they  be   of  Otod "  is  a 
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Divine  command,  yet  it  has  often  been 
neglected.  Too  frequently  men  bearing 
honoured  names  have,  through  sheer  care- 
lessness, lent  their  influence  to  the  support 
of  institutions  and  to  the  encouragement  of 
men  who  were  utterly  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. 

AFFILIATE. 

2.  Again,  we  must  endeavour  to  associate 
with  our  churches  movements  of  opinion 
which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  become 
independent  of  them.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  has  been  done.  Temperance 
societies,  for  example,  which  at  one  time 
were  carried  on  outside  the  chui'ches,  con- 
stitute now  very  generally  a  department 
of  their  work,  and  most  men  feel  that  in  the 
battle  against  intemperance,  as  against  other 
evils.  Christians  must  fight  in  the  van. 
Questions  of  national  policy,  too,  which  in- 
volve peace  or  war,  justice  or  .injustice  to 
weaker  peoples,  shoidd  be  dealt  with  fear- 
lessly and  wisely  by  modern  preachers,  as 
they  formerly  were  by  ancient  prophets, 
though  from  mere  party  politics  our  pulpits 
must  be  kept  free.  Nor  ought  we  to  leave 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  injustices  wrought,  whether  by  syndi- 
cates of  masters  or  by  unions  of  men,  to 
the  leadership  of  those  who  are  notoriously 
estranged  from  Christ.  The  same  i^rinciple 
must  be  applied  to  organizations  as  to 
movements  of  opinion  outside  the  churches. 
The  "  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon "  ser- 
vices, which  of  late  have  constituted  so 
happy  and  so  successful  a  departure,  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  associated  with  the 
church.  If  we  do  not  maintain  such  a  nexus 
they  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from,  substitutes  for,  and  even  antagonistic 
to,  the  organized  communities  from  which 
they  spring  and  by  which  they  are  supported  ; 
and  this  may  estrange  still  further  from  the 
church  the  working  classes  who  with  genuine 
brotherliuess  should  be  welcomed  into  it. 
More  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  philanthropic  and  evangelistic 
agencies  v/hich  are  under  the  control  of  the 
energetic  men  who  originated  them.  It  is 
often  desirable  that  work  similar  to  theirs 
shorild  be  undertaken  by  any  church  which 
has  jjower  and  opportunity,  because  the  har- 
vest is  still  plenteous  and  the  labourers  are 
few. 

SYMPATHIZE. 

But  in  the  meantime  neither  distrust 
nor  suspicion  should  be  cherished  towards 
any  of  our  members  who  are  finding  in  these 
extraneous  movements  an  outlet  for  their 
generosity  and  enterprise,  although  they 
should  be  plainly  taught  that  the  first  and 
strongest  claim  upon  their  energies  comes 
from  the  church  with  which  they  have  volvm- 
tarily  associated  themselves.  [Even  irregular 
activity  is  infinitely  better  than  self-compla- 
cent indolence;  and  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our 
members  are  like  miissels  on  a  rock,  clinging 
to  it   steadfastly  for  safety,  but  having  no 


movement  or  change  of  experience  beyond- 
what  is  brought  to  them  by  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  for  which  they  idly  wait  and  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Better  be  a 
bad  sailor  than  a  good  bivalve  ! 


It  seems  to  me  both  natural  and  de- 
sirable that  there  should  always  be  cer- 
tain movements  and  agencies  in  which 
members  of  different  Congregational 
churches  or  of  Christian  churches  gt^e- 
rally,  should  combine.  Our  London  Con- 
gregational Union  has  already  exemplified 
this  (although  as  yet  on  a  limited  scale)  by 
calling  together  enthusiastic  men  and  women 
who  are  putting  forth  united  efl'ort  against 
misery  and  vice.  A  fuller  development  of  such 
movements  may,  with  God's  blessing,  help 
our  churches  to  realize  their  essential  unity 
which  is  not  the  less  real  because  through  our 
"Independency"  it  seems  less  evident.  In  the 
peculiar  social  condition  engendered  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  great  cities  there  must  be 
districts  denuded  of  intelligent  Christian 
workers  when  they  are  most  wanted,  while  in 
certain  suburbs  our  members  are  at  a  loss  to 
find  outlets  for  wholesome  activity.  Thus  one 
of  the  problems  lying  before  us  just  now  is 
how  to  provide  such  channels  for  the  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  stream  of  Christian  life  as  may 
make  fertile  the  whole  garden  of  the  Lord, 
instead  of  creating  in  one  place  a  stagnant 
pool  and  in  another  a  hopeless  desert. 

BELIEVE    IN    TTNITY. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  our  Congre- 
gational churches,  which  have  borne  effectual 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  Christians  are 
free  to  exercise  diversity  in  method,  may  now 
be  specially 

CALLED  OF  GOD  TO  TAKE  THE  LEAD 

in  exhibiting  the  essential  and  practical  one- 
ness of  the  Church  in  her  conflict  with  sin.  It  is 
our  glory  that  the  London  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Sunday  School  Union,  both  estab- 
lished on  unsectarian  principles,  were  mainly 
originated,  and  are  now  almost  exclusively 
suijported  by  Congregationalists.  Others 
have  left  these  institutions  to  form  kin- 
dred societies  of  their  own ;  but  we, 
in  our  maintenance  of  them,  still  pro- 
claim our  conviction  that  Christians  may 
and  ought  to  combine  in  teaching 
children  and  in  winning  the  heathen  for 
Christ.  While  Congregationalism  is  dear  to 
us,  Christ  is  infinitely  more  dear ;  and  if  only 
He  be  uplifted  so  as  to  draw  men  unto  Him, 
we  are  ready  to  say  with  St.  Paul  "  I  therein 
do  rejoice,  yea  and  will  I'ejoice."  After  all 
we  must  never  forget  that  Christians  are 
always  si^iritually  united  to  each  other,, 
although  the  bond  woven  by  the  hand  of  God 
among  those  living  and  growing  together  is 
often  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The 
blades  of  grass  which  seem  to  sirring  up^ 
singly  on  the  sand-dunes  by  the  sea,  are  so 
feeble  that  a  child's  foot  may  crush  them, 
and  even  a  gentle  breeze  on  a   soft   summer- 
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day  will  bend  them  low ;  but  their  unseen 
roots,  with  many  a  tiny  fibre,  combine  and 
interlace  beneath  the  surface,  and  out  of 
weakness  they  are  made  strong.  They  hold 
the  loose  particles  of  saud  toj^ether  in  such 
a  living  and  tenacious  grip  that  they 
create  an  impassable  barrier  which  even  to 
the  incoming  tide  of  a  tempestuous  sea 
proclaims  the  mandate  :  "  Hitherto  shalt 
tliou  come,  but  no  farther ! "  Thus  may 
all  Christly  life,  si^riugiug  up  under  heaven's 
blessing,  with  a  freedom  we  can  neither 
limit  nor  control,  reveal  its  essential  oneness 
by  creating  and  maintaining  an  impregnable 
line  of  defence  against  the  turbulent  sea  of 
iniqviity  which  sobs  and  surges  around  us. 


DISCUSSION  ON  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Chairman  :  The  subject  is  now 
open  for  discussion. 

REV.  J.    B.  CLARK. 

Sev.  J.  B.  Clark  said :  The  subject 
has  been  so  perfectly  covered  by  the  papers 
that  very  little  seems  to  remain  to  be  said. 
My  friend.  Dr.  McLean,  made  a  remark,  and 
I  think,  very  triUy,  that  Home  Missions 
have  a  relation  to  us  as  Congregationalists 
in  the  United  States  which  they  do  not 
possess,  probably,  with  reference  to  any 
other  country  represented  in  this  Council. 
For  consider  this  fact,  brethren,  we  have 
5,000  Congregational  chiu'ches  in  the  L^nited 
States,  4,000  of  them  are  the  product  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  Consider  this 
other  fact,  that  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  5,000  churches  are  to-day  being 
supported,  more  or  less,  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  You  take  those 
two  facts,  and  you  begin  to  understand 
how  great  is  the  relation  of  Home  Missions 
in  the  United  States  to  our  Congregational 
body.  Indeed,  I  might  truly  ask.  Would 
there  be  any  Congregational  chvu-ch  in  the 
United  States  of  any  account  without  a  Home 
Missionary  Society  ?  Now,  ox^x  work  in  the 
United  States  divides  itself  very  sharply 
into  two  parts.  We  have  two  kinds  of 
home  missionary  work.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  churches  that  are  weak  because 
they  are  young,  but  are  rapidly  overcoming 
it  because  they  have  a  sure  and  certain 
promise  of  gro^vth,  and  in  from  two  to  ten 
years  they  will  he  entirely  independent  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.  A  few  years 
ago  we  sent  a  home  missionary  into  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan ;  they  called  it  "  Chicago."  There 
■were  GOO  people  in  it  Well,  it  is  called 
Chicago  to-day,  and  the  missionary  that 
preached  the  first  sermon  m  that  bttle  ham- 
let of  Chicago  is  living  to-day  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  if  God  sjjares  him  a  few 
months  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  World's  Fair  in  his  first  parish. 
We  sent  another  missionary   into   a  little 


hamlet  with  about  500  people,  called 
■■  Omaha."  Omaha  to-day  is  one  of  the 
giant  states  of  the  West.  That  is  the  kind 
of  work  which  one  part  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society's  efforts  i-epresents.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  another,  the 
church  that  is  weak,  because  it  is  old;  of 
which,  alas,  we  have  too  many  !  All  among 
these  hill  towns  of  old  England  are 
to  be  found  those  old  chvirches  that  \iscd  to 
be  the  strongest  churches  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  gradually  diminished, 
their  life  has  been  drawn  off  just  like  water 
from  the  hills — their  life  has  been  drawn 
off  down  into  the  valleys  and  into  the  great 
cities,  and  there  they  stand.  We  help  them 
most  gladly ;  we  help  them,  because  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  chiefiy  because 
of  what  they  are  still  doing ;  for,  though 
they  do  not  make  large  returns  of  money  to 
our  treasury,  they  do  retiu'u  to  the  church 
men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  very 
finest  work  in  the  great  world  to-day. 
There  is  more  than  one  of  these  dele- 
gates before  me  to-day  that  As-as  born 
in  one  of  these  hill  towns,  and  they  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  small  grants  that  are 
made  to  those  chvirches  where  their  child- 
hood was  passed.  But  then,  of  course,  you 
will  understand  that  the  great  work  of  our 
Home  Missionary  Society  in  America  is  in 
the  West,  that  is  its  seat.  One  of  your 
own  members,  an  English  brother,  looking 
at  one  of  our  Home  Missionary  maps,  said, 
"  You  have  never  bounded  your  country 
right."  "  AVell,"  said  the  Enghsliniau,  "  how 
do  you  bound  it  ?  "  He  replied,  "  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  country  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Aui'ora  Borealis,  on  the 
east  by  the  rising  sun,  on  the  south  by 
the  equator,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Day  of  Judgment."  Well  now,  brethren, 
thei-e  is  a  tremendous  truth  in  that 
Western  boundary  to  us.  It  is  an  ap- 
palling thing  to  us  that  the  Judgment 
Day  and  America  are  in  the  west.  The  future 
is  not  to  be  settled  in  New  England  wdiere 
the  past  was  ;  it  is  not  to  be  be  settled  any- 
where along  the  Atlantic  border ;  it  is  to  be 
determined  somewhere  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Pacific,  for  there  is  the 
room,  and  thei'e  are  the  resources.  We  just 
scratched  them  on  the  surface  a  little,  but 
millions  and  millions  of  people  are  to  work 
them  out  and  live  ujion  them,  and  there  are 
the  millions  ah-eady  rushing  in — the  millions 
for  that  coming  Judgment  Day  of  America. 
I  wish  I  could  take  you — I  will  take  yoii  for 
a  moment  if  you  will  let  me  take  you  out 
(5n  to  one  of  those  western  fields  and  show 
you  by  a  picture  just  how  the  work  is  done. 
You  know  we  carry  it  on  by  sui^erintend- 
ents.  We  have  some  t^venty-five  or  thirty 
of  them  scattered  all  over  the  West — 
picked  men,  rare  men.  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  men  they  are  if  you  remember  tliat 
si.x  of  those  Home  Missionary  superientend- 
ents  are  fellow  delegates  with  you  in  this 
council.  They  have  been  elected  because 
they  are  the  fittest  men  to  represent  these 
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great  empire  States  here.  You  see  what 
kind  of  men  they  must  be.  We  have  a 
man,  for  instance,  at  Denver,  a  super- 
intendent, who  had  a  little  field  of  about 
200,000  sqiiare  miles  to  look  after.  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming  was  the  field. 
Well,  now  there  was  that  little  community 
of  people  500  strong  gathered  suddenly  in 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  field.  It  was 
his  duty  to  start  a  chixrch  there.  I  will  not 
dilate  upon  the  journey,  but  that  jovu'ney 
cost  him  250  miles  of  stage  ride  over  the 
worst  roads  in  America — rock,  and  what 
was  not  rock,  was  miid,  and  what  was  not 
mtid,  was  corduroy.  He  had  a  stage  which 
had  not  any  springs  to  speak  of,  and  he 
weighed  over  2001b.  After  days  and  nights 
of  weary  travel  he  reached  that  field,  and 
saw  before  him  a  community  that  had 
sprung  tip,  as  it  were,  in  a  night.  He  set 
himself  to  find  o\it  all  the  material ;  he  had 
one  day  before  the  Sabbath  to  find  ovit,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  foimd.  He  went  up 
and  down  those  streets ;  he  looked  for 
Presbyterians,  and  found  two  of  them  there 
with  their  letters  in  their  pockets,  biit  they 
had  not  shown  themselves.  He  foiind  two 
Bajatists,  peoj^le  who  said,  "Go  back  to 
Denver  and  send  us  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
we  Avill  help  you,  otherwise  we  won't." 
He  found  two  or  three  Methodists,  who 
opened  their  arms  to  him  and  said, 
"  We  have  been  waiting  for  yovi."  He 
found  an  Adventist,  a  Campbellite,  he 
found  an  infidel,  he  found  a  young 
man  a  Catholic,  and  he  found  a  Foot- 
washer.  I  believe  their  religion  is  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  That  poor  man 
was  all  alone  ;  he  was  rather  discouraged ; 
he  had  only  his  own  feet  to  wash.  The 
superintendent  said  he  had  not  done  miich 
of  that.  Towards  night  he  strvick  a  Bo- 
nanza, he  said,  in  his  description  of  the 
place,  and  he  fovmd  a  Congregational  woman 
- — the  mother  of  eleven  children.  He 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.  He 
organised  a  Sunday-school  chiefiy  out  of 
that  family  next  day.  Sunday  came,  and  25 
people  met  him  in  the  school-house.  He 
preached  to  people  who  had  not  heard  a 
sermon  for  15  years — they  had  been  knock- 
ing up  and  down  these  prairies  for  15  years, 
and  they  had  struck  the  Gosj^el  for  the 
first  time.  He  organised  a  Sunday-school, 
and  he  made  that  young  Catholic  the 
superintendent  of  it — the  best  material  he 
had — and  a  good  superintendent  he  makes. 
In  the  evening  he  preached  to  abotit  fifty 
people.  He  said :  "  If  you  will  meet  me 
here  every  night  this  week  I  will  preach 
to  you  every  night."  Then  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  us  a  telegram — "For  the  love 
of  heaven  send  us  a  man."  We  knew 
what  was  the  matter.  He  needed 
help.  We  found  a  man  named  "Eock." 
We  said,  "  That's  a  good  name  for  a  hard 
place."  We  started  that  man  off  by  the 
next  train,  and  he  got  to  the  place  and  found 
the  man  there  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
revival.     People  had  driven  in  from  75  to 


100  miles  to  hear  the  Gosj^el — it  was  good 
news  to  them.  Eoiiud  the  school-house  was 
a  line  of  carriages,  and  people  were  standing, 
as  far  as  any  one  could  hear,  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  as  it  came  through  the  window. 
Then  came  the  time  when  a  church  had  to 
be  organised,  and  the  question  was  what 
church  it  ought  to  be.  There  were  two 
Presbyterians,  two  Baptists,  two  Methodists, 
a  Eoman  Catholic,  a  Footwasher,  an  Advent- 
ist, and  a  large  body  of  converts.  What  kind 
of  chiirch  was  it  to  be  ?  At  last  one 
brother,  moved  by  the  Spirit,  said,  "  Let  us 
have  a  New  Testament  church."  They 
began  to  search  what  that  was,  and  to 
organise  it  as  near  as  possible  on  the  lines- 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  lo  !  and  behold, 
when  it  came  out  it  was  a  pure  Congrega- 
tional chvu'ch.  Eemember  that  was  not 
fancy,  that  was  truth  ;  they  discovered 
it,  they  acknowledged  it  themselves.  That 
is  a  Congregational  church,  and  it  is 
so-called  to-day,  and  it  has  many  of  its, 
first  elements  in  it.  Brethren,  that  is 
our  joy  in  America,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  here,  but  we  thank  God  that  we 
are  CongregationaKsts  there,  because  our 
faith  and  our  polity  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  new  society  of  the- 
West,  and  it  is  an  axiom  in  America  that 
Congregationalism  is  the  common  denomi- 
nation of  all  the  denominations. 


DR.  STURTEVANT. 

Eev.  Dr.  Sturtevant  :  I  undertook  to- 
speak  ten  minutes,  the  other  day,  and 
I  was  glad  to  stop  in  four,  but  you 
will  have  to  ring  the  bell  for  me  this 
morning.  I  shall  not  give  you  any 
statistics.  I  have  read  an  article  in  a 
magazine  lately  criticising  a  certain  govern- 
ment, too  near  to  be  mentioned,  because  on 
certain  subjects  we  cannot  always  speak  the- 
truth,  and  it  was  suggested  that  untruth- 
fulness was  a  matter  of  climate,  and  after 
hearing  our  friend  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  I  have  been  afraid  you 
would  think  imtruthfulness  was  a  matter 
of  east  and  west — and  rather  preva- 
lent in  the  west.  I  ought  to  speak  a. 
word  on  Home  Missions,  since  I  am 
by  inheritance  jjrofoundly  interested  in 
that  subject,  as  I  am  the  son  of  one  who 
went  in  1829  to  Illinois,  when  it  was  a 
wilderness  almost,  and  laboured  fifty-six 
years  there,  and  I  have  spent  twenty  years 
of  my  own  life  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Now  just  to  the  point.  What  can  we  do  to 
helj)  Home  Missions  ?  Well,  first,  you 
English,  and  Scotch,  and  Welsh  brethren, 
come  over  and  help  us.  Come  over  there  and 
live.  When  my  eloc[uent  friend  Dr.  Bevan 
gently  hinted  whether  we  in  theUnitod  States 
really  mean  all  our  compliments  to  England 
I  thought  of  an  experience  of  mine.  One 
time  our  secretary  of  missions,  in  the  city 
where  I  live,  requested  all  of  us  to  report 
how  many  foreigners  we  had  in  our  Congre- 
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gational  cliiirelics,  and  I  was  dismayed  to 
lind,  since  wo  liad  been  trying  to  do  foi-  the 
foreigners,  that  I  had  fewer  than  the  rest. 
I  could  not  explain  it  until  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  never  counted  one  single 
Englishman,  Scotchman  or  "Welshman.  They 
were  not  foreigners  to  me,  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  best  deacon  "v\-as  a  Cockney, 
whose  pronunciation  would  have  de- 
lighted any  gentleman  here  brotight  up 
within  the  sound  of  JBow  Bells.  Why,  he 
was  not  a  foreigner !  Come  over  and  help 
"US,  for  we  do  know  the  poAver  and  the 
value  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  and 
Welshmen  in  America.  Secondlj',  how 
oiight  this  Home  Missionai-y  work  to  be 
cai"ried  out  ?  The  frontier,  with  us  in 
America,  used  to  be,  "to  the  W'est,  to  the 
West,"  now  it  is  oixr  cities,  crowded  with 
foreigners,  indeed.  W'^e  had  once — would  we 
had  him  yet — a  grand  old  Sunday-school 
agent,  who  used  to  tell  this  story.  He  said 
he  organised  Sabbath-schools  in  Indiana, 
and  he  went  from  there  to  Illinois,  and  from 
thei-e  to  Missoiu-i,  and  from  there  to 
Nebraska.  In  Nebraska,  a  gentleman,  very- 
rough  in  aj^pearance,  when  ho  was  asked  if 
the  people  wished  to  have  a  Sabbath-school, 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  favour  of  a 
Sabbath-school,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I 
was  in  Indiana,  and  the  Smiday-school 
agent  came  along,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
very  agreeable,  so  I  moved  to  Illinois. 
Presently  here  came  this  Sunday-school 
agent,  andl  moved  from  there  to  Missouri. 
He  crowded  me  again,  and  I  moved  from 
there  to  Nebraska,  and  now  I  give  up  ;  I 
yield."  "  Let  us  have  a  Sabbath-school,  and 
I  v/ill  give  you  a  dollar."  We  must  follow 
these  men  np  till  they  yield.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  brethren,  we  nnist  have  the 
spirit  of  toleration  for  our  fellow-workers. 
I  must  say  that  if  any  man  casts  out  devils  in 
His  name,  though  he  follows  not  with  ws, 
we  must  tolerate  him.  For  to  my  mind, 
this  was  a  grander  characteristic  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  than  anything  else,  except 
their  profovmd  faith  in  the  Living  God  and 
their  joro found  devotion  to  their  principles  ; 
for  be  it  known  to  some  of  you  who  have 
forgotten  it  that  the  Pili^rim  Fathers  were 
pre-eminently  tolerant,  they  never  did  burn 
witches  or  persecute  Quakers,  though  the 
Puritans  of  Boston  did.  We  must  be 
tolerant  of  those  who  stand  not  where  we 
are,  and  we  must  have  spiritual  life.  W^hat 
is  to  take  the  place  of  that  ?  After  all, 
brethren,  that  is  where  our  weakness  is. 
On  the  Great  Prairie,  where  I  live  there  is 
deep  mould,  several  feet  deep,  and  it  con- 
tains the  richness  that  woidd  supj>ort  several 
thousand  men  for  a  hundred  years  without 
fertilisation.  But  put  a  thousand  men  on 
that  prairie,  and  give  them  all  the  skill  of 
modern  chemistry  and  all  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  modern  farming,  and  they 
cannot  suck  out  of  all  that  great  prairie 
sustenance  for  one  man  for  one  day 
without  the  germs  of  life.  They 
must     have      that     God-given     something 


that  no  man  c:!-n  give,  a  seed  with  the 
germ  of  life  in  it.  That  alone  can 
draw  life  out  of  that  i)rairie.  And 
sjiiritual  life  alone  can  give  us  power  to  do 
this  thing  which  we  l^ave  to  do,  and  that 
our  fathers  did.  May  it  not  be  wanting  to 
their  children,  and  with  it  faith,  to  toll  you 
the  truth  ?  It  ueeds  faith  to  carry  the 
Gospel  in  the  simple  Congregational  form, 
and  with  the  trust  that  we  have  in  the 
people  ami  in  our  system,  we  dare  to  plant 
churches  so.  For,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  but  I  do  not  think,  American 
humour  aside,  that  either  you  or  I  believe 
that  Coiigregatioiialism  is  not  suited  to  the 
ignorant.     "\\'e  all  believe  it  i;^. 

The  Chaibhax  :  I  meant  the  ignorant 
are  not  suited  to  Ccngrogationalism. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant  :  I  was  once  visit- 
ing one  of  Dr.  Barno.rdo's  schools  here  in 
London,  and  I  said,  '•  AVherc  are  your  doA^Ti- 
low  people  ?  I  expected  to  see  the  very  off- 
scouring  of  the  earth  here."  They  were 
there,  but  thej'  w^ero  washed,  beautified. 
We  must  have  faith,  not  believe  that  the- 
devil  has  the  Tv'orld  now.  Most  of  us, 
brethren — I  must  say  it — believe,  though 
some  we  love  and  honour  do  not — 
that  He  who  ridoth  on  the  white- 
horse  rideth  forth  now,  concmering  and 
to  conquer,  not  conquered  now  and 
by-and-by  by  a  ne-w  dispensatio3i  to  begin 
to  triumph,  but  conquering  and  to  conquer 
now.  We  believe  on  our  prairies  as  you 
do  here  in  London,  ■while  you  wrestle 
with  problems  that  make  us  shudder — we 
believe  that  the  stone  which  is  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  is  now^  grovv'ing  and  to  grow 
till  it  fills  the  Avhole  earth.  And  we  so 
believe  this,  that  we  have  faith  in  God  to 
take  a  little  Congregational  community  out 
of  such  material  as  my  noble  brothei-  mis- 
sionary-secretary has  described  and  organize 
them  into  a  free,  indejiendent  church.  We 
dare  do  it. 


DR.  FERGUS  FERGUSON. 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  Ferguson  :  I  thought,  Mr. 
C'hairraan,  that  a  few  words  might  be 
accei^table  from  one  who  represents  the 
city  of  Glasgow^  the  city  of  Chalmers,  the 
city  of  Wardlaw,  wdio  baptized  me,  the  city 
of  Bonnor  and  of  Morison.  I  am  hajipy  to 
tell  you  that  Ave  have  the  venerable  Dr. 
Morison  with  us  this  morning,  and 
although  he  does  not  please  to  speak, 
nevertheless  his  warm  heart  goes  out  in 
Christian  charity  to  all  the  brethren  of  this 
great  convention.  I  would  not  have  risen 
but,  in  addition  to  this  introduction  and 
minor  reason,  if  it  liad  not  been  that  I  had 
^;omething  to  tell  you  in  the  Home  Mission 
direction  about  the  city  of  my  habitation. 
"When  Mr.  Mearns's  "  Bitter  Cry  "  was  pub- 
lished— and  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Congre- 
gational liodj'-  that  it  was  published  from 
them  so  widely  throughout  the  world — ^VQ 
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■w-ere  moved  in  Glasgow  as  yon  were  in  Lon- 
•don.  In  Glasgow  we  liave  the  greatest  piety 
and  the  greatest  impiety,  the  greatest 
wealth  contrasted  witli  the  greatest  povertj', 
and  generally  tlu-ongh  the  vice  of  in- 
'tem23eranee.  Well,  when  we  made  our 
■estimates  we  wei'e  told  that  thi-onghout  the 
country  there  were  800,000  without  any 
church.  We  foiind  that  in  Glasgow  there 
were  150,000  living  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church.  So  Christians  of  all 
organizations  began  to  say,  "  Can  we  not 
<lo  something  ?  "  Many  of  you  know  that 
Chalmers,  both  before  the  Disruj)tion  and 
after,  often  alluded  to  territorial  advance- 
ment, but  it  was  not  enough  to  tell  men 
that  if  thej'  would  come  they  could  hear 
about  Christ,  biit  Christians  should  carry 
the  news  about  Jesus.  That  was  the  basis 
of  the  Glasgow  Home  Mission,  in  which 
there  ai'e  ministers  Presbyterian,  Congre- 
gational, and  Baptist.  There  are  several 
-of  the  Congregational  ministers  here  pre- 
sent. I  was  very  proiid  when  I  got  my  dis- 
trict or  jjarish,  for  we  divided  Glasgow  into 
districts.  When  I  was  in  Palestine  I  met 
n  minister  who  talked  about  his  parish.  I 
thought  he  was  talking  tall,  because  he 
<janie  from  Boston,  but  I  found  out  yes- 
terday that  the  word  "parish  "  has  a 
certain  signification.  A  minister  said  to 
me,  "You  have  some  young  men  in  your 
■church.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  take 
.some  of  them  if  you  will  give  them 
to  me,  and  try  to  evangelise  my  di.strict  with 
them."  I  wish  that  coiild  be  done  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Parish 
churches  in  Scotland  are  called  Quoad  Civilia, 
with  living  and  imyment ;  two  parish 
-L-hurches  are  Quoad  !^acra,  having  a  vote  in 
the  Presbytery,  but  no  payment  from  the 
State.  The  day  I  got  my  parish  I  was  very 
proud  to  get  it,  not  only  Quoad  Sacra,  but 
Quoad  Civilia,  because  I  had  been  very 
civilly  treated.  The  Glasgow  Union 
has  been  very  civilly  treated  for  many 
years.  I  am  not  going  into  statistics  ; 
but  thei*e  are  something  like  2,000 
men  and  women  a  year  who  are  lifted 
up  to  enjoy  Christian  ordinances,  and  the 
work  is  going  on  fairly  well.  And,  oh, 
what  a  privilege  it  is  to  carrj^  Christ  to 
i'very  man,  to  every  house  in  the  city,  and 
every  unit  in  every  hoiise,  for  the  Gospel 
for  every  man  is  the  basis  of  foreign  mission 
woik,  andtlie  basis  of  home  mission  work 
too  !  I  hope  the  brethren  of  the  Convention 
will  go  back  to  their  homes  with  a  desire  to 
join  in  home  mission  work,  and  their  com- 
mission is  this,  wiiat  Christ  said  to  His  con- 
vert of  Gadara, "  G.)  and  tell  thy  neighbours 
what  God  has  done  for  thee." 

The  Chaieman  :  The  Council  will  not  im- 
pose upon  Dr.  Morison  the  task  of  speaking ; 
but  it  will  be  the  gi-eatest  pleasure  if  he  will 
rise  and  let  the  Council  look  upon  his  face. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mobison  :  Mr.  Chairman,— It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  give  an  address.  I 
have  been  enjoying  myself  exceedingly   in 


the  midst  of  the  brethren,  and  my  desire  ia 
to  finish  my  course  in  subjection  to  the 
authority  and  to  the  love  of  my  blessed 
Saviour  Jesus  Chi-ist. 

The  Chairman  :  How  much  more  eloquent 
a  life  is  than  any  words  !  The  next  speaker 
this  morning  is  the  delegate  from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Justice  McCully  :  T  should  not, 
Mr.  President  and  delegates,  have  pre- 
sumed to  ask  for  some  jiortion  of  your 
time  excei^t  for  what  Dr.  Clark  has 
said ;  but  I  have  a  fact  and  an  illustration 
to  add  in  confirmation  of  Iris  statement. 
The  Central  Union  Church  of  Honolulu,  the 
largest  church  in  the  island,  and  all  others 
except  those  who  may  be  Eoman  Catholics, 
and  the  small  number  attending  the 
English  Church  there,  are  all  embraced  in 
this  one  Church.  The  Methodists  have 
come  in  and  given  us  their  fervour  and  zeal ; 
the  Presbyterians  have  joined  us ;  Evan- 
gelical Churchmen  have  come  in  ;  even  the 
Baptists  have  come  through  our  di-y  Jordan 
and  become  workers  in  it,  and  we  are  an 
illustration  that  in  an  old  community 
there  may  be  unity.  The  Congregation- 
alists  are  the  majority — naturally  so;  but 
the  others,  instead  of  attempting  to  form 
feeble  churches,  have  very  wisely  joined  the 
one  strong  Chiu'ch  ;  and  I  want  to  say,  while 
I  have  the  ojiport unity,  that,  being  sensi- 
tive, we,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  object  to  being  considered  as  one 
general  body  with  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Well,  we  are  not  in  the  South  Sea.  We  are 
near  the  tropical  zone,  and  we  are  different 
from  them.  We  say  it  without  i>ride  that 
we  have  comparatively  an  old  and  settled 
civilisation.  It  was  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
that  the  first  minister  went,  in  1849,  to 
preach.  Seventy  years  ago  the  first  mis- 
sionary went  there  in  1820,  and  wherever  the 
great  work  of  reducing  the  language  to 
writing  was  carried  on,  it  was  Congregational 
ministers,  missionaries  and  laymen  who  con- 
ducted it  for  many  years.  We  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  Congregational 
Council,  not  for  what  the  Church  at  Hono- 
lulu has  done  for  Congregationalism,  but 
for  what  Congi-egationalism  has  done  for 
her.  It  was  in  the  providence  of  God ;  other 
sects  and  denominations  might  have  done  it 
as  well,  but  it  fell  to  the  Congregationalists 
to  found  the  Congregational  city  of  New- 
haven.  Two  or  three  Hawaiian  youths  got 
there  as  sailors  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
from  them  originated  the  movement,  and 
under  the  American  Board  a  band  of  mis- 
sionaries was  sent  out  in  1820.  It  is  history ; 
I  will  not  speak  of  it ;  but  I  mention  it  as  a 
reason  why  Hawaii  is  represented  in  your 
Council. 


MR,     BENJAMIN     CLARKE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clarke  :  Brethren,  suffer 
a  word  or  two  from  a  layman.  I  think 
that   laymen  have   not  immoderately   pro- 
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jected  themselves  ou  this  Council.  I  rise  to 
say  a  word  in  support  of  Mr.  Rowland's 
paper,  and  I  am  able  to  do  it  because  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  his  people. 
He  has  told  you  that  in  aggressive  move- 
incnts  otitside  the  (.'hureh,  the  pew  is  often 
more  conservative  tlian  the  pulpit ;  and  1  am 
here  to  say  that  his  own  church  is 
an  illustration  of  Iiis  own  remark.  Speak- 
ing to  our  English  friends,  I  tliink 
we  are  in  great  danger,  as  Congrc- 
gationalists,  of  losing  the  sense  of 
our  church  life.  We  are  not  churches  as 
we  used  to  be,  and  we  do  not  embody  the 
apostolic  idea  of  the  churches  as  we  should ; 
and  for  tlais  reason,  aggressive  movements 
for  the  evangelisation  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  have  arisen  up  outside  the 
■Church.  Had  we  been  wise  they  woidd 
have  arisen  as  part  of  our  church  work. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  of  our  young 
jjeople  are  enlisted  in 

WORK  OUTSIDE    THE  CHXJKCHES 

— good  evangelical  work  it  may  be,  but 
because  our  cluirches  have  not  done  their 
duty,  other  outside  agencies^  aggressive 
in  themselves,  are  absorbing  the  life  and 
energy  of  oiu'  young  xjeoijlo.  This  is 
why  I,  for  one,  take  so  favourable  a 
"view  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  movement, 
hecause  the  pastor  is  put  in  his  right  place 
^vith  regard  to  his  own  young  people,  and 
he  says  to  them  that  w-ithin  the  lines  of 
chiu'ch  work  there  is  work  that  will  employ 
.all  their  energies  and  powers.  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  England,  I  venture  to  think, 
are  too  selfish  with  their  ministers.  When 
ji  minister  is  appointed  to  a  place,  he  is  told 
tliat  it  is  his  sphere,  the  church  to  which  he 
is  appointed.  1  think  it  is  not  his  sphere,  it 
is  the  centre  of  his  sphere.  The  evangelising 
■of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  all  in  whom 
Ave  can  come  into  contact,  is  his  sphere.  We 
have  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  our 
church  life,  and  ovir  ministers  are  regarded 
too  exclusively  as  ministers  of  oiir  own 
•churehes.  There  are  many  problems  facing 
us  in  England,  but  I  think  the  most  start- 
ling one  that  should  cause  us  most  anxiety 
is  that  we,  as  Congregationalists,  are  minis- 
tering to  a  class,  or  perhaps  two  classes,  of 
-society,  leaving  the  outside  world  entirely 
iiway  from  us,  and  too  much  satisfied  that 
this  slioiild  be  the  case.  I  think  our  minis- 
ters shoiild  be  leaders  in  all  aggressive 
work,  and  that  evangelical  work  should 
be  included  in  oiu-  church  methods. 
Tlie  objection  is  that  ministers  are 
overworked.  They  are  overworked — • 
r:ranted ;  and  the 

PEOPLE     ARE      OVER-SERMONISED. 

If  we  would  release  our  ministers,  and 
tell  them  that  we  do  not  expect  that 
they  should  spend  three  or  four  days  a 
week  in  elaborating  two  sermons  for 
ns  for  the  Sunday  ;  if  we  would  be  content 
with  one  carefully-prepared  discourse  in 
the  morning,  and  allow  our  evening  services 


to  be  a  little  juore  elastic  and  a  little 
more  evangelistic ;  if  we  w-ovdd  allow  the 
central  idea  of  the  evening  service,  instead 
of  being  the  pulj)it,  to  be  the  platform  on 
which  Temperance  and  other  work  could  be 
carried  on,  allowing  occasionally  the 
London  Missionary  Society  to  have  a  meet- 
ing instead  of  having  a  sermon  in  our 
places  of  worslup,  we  should  then  be  doing 
a  great  deal  of  useful  aggressive  work.  We 
fancy  that  we  cannot  i^roperly  carry  out  the 
idea  of  the  Sabbath  day  unless  we  have 
two  long  discourses,  and  many  a  minister 
brealcs  down  under  the  strain.  If  laymen 
Avill  support  their  ministers,  and  give  them 
a  freer  hand,  and  if  ministers  will  dare  to 
break  away  somewhat  from  the  trammels  of 
our  couvention.alism,  I  think  these  aggres- 
sive agencies  which  arc  now  too  often  found 
outside  the  Church  will  be  considered  as 
part  of  our  proper  church  work. 


REV.  M.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Simmons  .-  I  came  here  at 
the  suggestion  of  another,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  a  little  account  of  our  Western  work 
may  interest  you.  We  began  in  North 
Dakota  nine  years  ago  to  plant  what  are 
practically  Congregational  churches,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  At  Dakota  there  is 
an  ar(>a  of  about  400  miles  across  one  way, 
and  nearly  the  same  the  other.  We  began 
■with  four  chtirches,  and  now  we  have  seven. 
This  sliows  how  the  work  goes  forward.  I 
mention  it  in  order  that  yoiT  may  see  the 
way  in  which  we  do  our  v/ork.  We  do  it 
through  sujjerintendents  going  out  and 
themselves  looking  up  the  points,  planting- 
missions,  watching  and  helping  them  along. 
^iVe  have  found  in  the  United  States  that 
this  kind  of  supervision  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  get  our  churches  to  occupy 
the  fields  that  are  to  be  occupied.  If  we  go 
and  dictate  to  them,  we  do  not  get  them ; 
but  if  vi'e  go  after  them,  we  fincl  that 

THE    PEOPLE    ARE    READY 

to  be  gathered  into  the  chvirche.s.  We  do 
not  ask  the  people  whether  they  are  de- 
scended by  faith  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
We  simply  go  into  a  town  and  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  ask  the  people  if  they  want  to 
be  miited  in  the  Christian  Chvirch.  They 
expect  to  be  organised  as  a  Congregational 
church.  From  time  to  time  churches  have 
been  organised  in  my  field,  and  in  other 
fields,  without  a  single  Congregational  mem- 
ber in  them,  and  yet  they  have  grown  to  be 
thoroughly  good-working  Congi-egational 
churches,  because  the  peoi^le  feel  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  better  to 
unite  thiis  than  to  organise  thi-ee  or 
four  churches.  We  find  town  after  town 
organised  in  this  way,  while  persons  repre- 
senting other  denominations  come  to  the 
town  desiring  to  organise  a  church,  and 
they   are  not  able  to  do   it,   because   the 
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people  would  turn  round  and  tell  them, 
"We  have  been  cared  for  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists ;  they  have  given  us  all  we  could 
ask  for,  and  wo  propose  to  stand  by  them 
till  the  town  is  large  enough  to  support 
other  organisations."  We  find  that  con- 
tinually to  be  the  case,  as  the  result  of  our 
v/orking.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration  : 
A  week  before  I  left  home  I  was  in  a  large 
representative  council,  to  organise  a  church 
in  a  little  town  with  about  a  thoxisand 
peoj^le.  Tliey  had  two  other  denomina- 
tional churches  there  for  nine  years,  but 
neither  of  tliem  had  got  liold  of  the 
people  at  all.  There  were  less  than 
twelve  members  in  the  combined  member- 
ship of  those  churches.  Now  what  did  we 
do  ?  W'e  organised  a  Congregational  church 
there,  after  looking  at  the  matter  carefully, 
in  which  we  gathered  eighteen  persons,  not 
more  than  one,  if  one,  being  connected  with 
the  other  churches.  They  had  lived  there 
for  years,  and  they  felt  that  the  chances  of 
carrying  on  Christian  work  in  the  organisa- 
tions of  the  field  were  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  unite.  The  result  is  that  the  mem- 
bers of  those  very  churches  say  that  the 
Congregational  chiirch  is  the  only  church 
that  can  go  on  tliere  and  do  the  work.  I 
give  this  illustration  to  show  what  work 
we  are  doing  in  North  Dakota.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  of  the  grand  work  of  Brother  Ped- 
ley,  in  his  j^aper  this  morning  concerning 
Manitoba.  He  is  a  neighbour  of  mine,  but 
"we  are  separated  by  that  invisible  line 
between  North  Daliota  and  Manitoba.  We 
love  those  peojile  there,  and  we  want  to 
have  more  neighbours  of  the  Congregational 
order  up  there,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society  can  join  hands 
with  us  in  the  United  States,  we  may  have 
a  belt  of  Congregational  chtu-ches  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  line  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Puget  Sound. 


REV.    JAMES   CREGAN. 

Eev.  James  Cregan  •  Mr.  President, 
fathers,  and  brethren, — I  stand  before  you 
to  speak  a  few  words  this  morning  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all  because  I  come 
from  the  most  interesting  coimtry  in  the 
Avorld,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not 
had  the  jjleasure  of  listening  to  a  reiDresen- 
tative  from  that  covintry  at  your  meetings 
up  to  the  present  time.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
One  of  the  speakers  this  morning  said 
that  America  was  greatly  indebted  to 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  that  he  did  not  say  that 
America  was  most  of  all  indebted  to  the 
country  from  Avhich  T  come — Ireland — for 
if  you  take  my  noble  countrymen  oiit 
of  America,  I  am  afraid  you  will  liave  a 
very  i^oor  stamp  and  race  of  individuals 
left  behind.  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  England  is  verj''  much  indebted  to 
Ireland  too ;  for,  if  yovi  take  the  Irish- 
men,  great,    noble,    heroic   and    true,  out 


of  England,  and  take  from  EnglancJ 
what  Ireland  has  done  for  you,  I  think 
you  will  have  very  little  to  be  proud 
of.  And  then  in  the  next  place  I  have 
something  to  say.  In  Ireland  we  have 
the  Home  Mission,  a  representative  of 
the  English  Congregational  Union ;  but 
somehow  or  other  it  is  so  connected  with 
the  Irish  Congregational  Union  and  the 
English  Congregational  Union  that  we  can 
scarcely  tell  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  of 
our  friends  have  been  agitating  for  Home 
Eule ;  bvit  these  Conservative  Englishmen 
will  not  give  us  Home  Kule,  that  is 
Ecclesiastical  Home  Eule ;  they  prefer  to 
keep  Home  Eule  to  themselves.  We  have  a 
Missionary  Society  in  Ireland  called  the 
Irish  Evangelical  Society  ;  many  of  you  here 
to-day  have  been  life-long  supporters 
and  sympathisers  with  that  Society,  and 
now  we  return  you  oi^r  sincere  thanks  for 
all  you  have  done  for  it.  The  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society  is  about  eighty  years  of  age. 
It  was  founded  by  a  nu.mber  of  devoted 
English  Congregationalists  and  Scotch 
Presbyterians.  They  felt  they  were  obliged 
to  found  this  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  missionary  work  in  isolated, 
lonely,  and  neglected  parts  in  Ireland.  For- 
eighty  years  this  Society  has  been  pur- 
suing an  earnest,  consecrated,  and  useful 
course.  For  eighty  years  the  agents  of 
this  Society  have  been  engaged  in 
l^ointing  men  and  women  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the- 
world.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  or 
for  any  man  to  give  you  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  Society's  history.  We  should 
have  to  tell  of  thovisands  of  soiils  that  have 
been  saved  in  Ireland,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives  that  have  been  en- 
nobled, millions  of  tears  that  have  been 
dried,  hundreds  and  thovisands  of  dark 
homes  that  have  been  brightened  and, 
illuminated  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  cari'ied  by  the  agents  of 
the  Irish  Evangelical  Society.  'Ihe  sta- 
tions of  this  Society  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  In  quiet  and  lonely  dis- 
tricts the  agents  of  this  Society  are  to  bo 
found,  many  of  them  encoimtering  great 
difficulties  and  confronting  great  obstacles, 
receiving  small  salaries,  and  having  very 
little  encoui^agement  indeed.  But  they  arc 
to  be  found  week  after  week,  yea,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  living  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  If  I  had  time  I  could 
tell  you  a  great  deal  about  what  this  Society 
has  done.  In  the  galleries  this  morning 
there  are  agents  of  this  Society,  and  if  they 
were  in  my  place  they  could  tell  you  about 
their  own  work  ;  they  could  tell  you  about 
the  great  and  noble  work  they  are  doing 
for  God  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Society  is  supported  by  our  good  friends  the 
Congregationalists  of  England,  by  our  very 
kind  friends  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  by  ourselves  in  Ireland.  For  we  are 
not  Irish  beggars  and  paupers.      We  look 
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to  our  richer  friends  in  England  to  help  lis 
in  this  Avork ;  and  I  may  say,  though  I  am 
not  making  an  appeal  this  morning — and 
you  must  not  think  I  am — I  think  our 
Irish  Evangelical  Society— one  of  the 
best  societies,  except  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  connection  with  the  great 
Congregational  body — is  most  worthy  of  your 
sympathy,  your  prayers,  and  your  siipport , 
I  know  you  arc  intensely  interested  in  Ire- 
land. I  have  a  notion  if  this  had  been  a 
political  meeting  an  Irisliman's  voice  would 
have  been  heard  before  this.  However, 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  do  Ireland 
good  in  my  estimation.  Other  things  are 
needed,  great  reforms  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  have  nothing  to  say  for  or  against 
them  this  morning,  but  as  Christian  men 
fii-st  and  foremost  it  is  oiir  duty  to  give  Ire- 
land the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  has 
made  England  great,  that  has  made  Scot- 
land noble,  and  that  has  made  your  America 
what  it  is.  Now  let  us  give  Ireland  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  make 
Ireland,  depend  upon  it,  one  of  the  finest, 
fairest  jjortions  of  the  dominions  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  We  ask  you,  then, 
to  help  us  in  our  work,  help  us,  brethren 
from  America,  and  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  help  us  with  your  prayers,  help  us 
with  your  sympathies,  and  help  us  with  your 
offerings. 


REV.    E.    L.    HOOD. 

Eev.  E.  L.  Hood  :  I  am  happy  indeed 
to  find  that  what  jow  have  been  con- 
ferring about  mostly  this  morning  has 
been  the  work  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  The  work  of  that 
Society  is  largely  a  foreign  work.  One- 
tenth  of  all  the  men  commissioned  by  the 
Society  last  year  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  other  languages  besides  English. 
The  emigrants  who  go  into  that  vast  region 
settle  in  colonies ;  and  in  the  extreme 
south-west  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  people  who  do  not  speak  or  under- 
stand the  English  language.  Some  speak 
Spanish ;  and  there  are  large  regions  in 
which  German  alone  is  used.  It  is  true 
that  Enghsh  is  spoken  in  the  schools,  and 
the  younger  generations  acquire  it  readily : 
but  many  of  the  jjeople  are  in  declining- 
years,  and  never  learn  English.  It  was  a 
problem  that  confronted  us  for  a  long  time 
how  to  reach  these  vast  numbers,  these 
sixteen  millions  who  had  gone  within  recent 
years  to  our  great  continent,  many  of  whom 
had  liitherto  been  unreached  by  our  men, 
simply  because  they  could  not  understand 
English.  The  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  organised  several  departments.  There 
is  a  German  department  under  a 
native  German,  and  he  has  the  supervision 
of  all  the  work  that  is  carried  on  among  the 
Grerman-speaking  people.  There  is  another 
distinct  department  among  the  Scandi- 
navians, and  another  among  the  Slavs,  the 


Kohemians  and  Poles.  We  think  that  in 
doing  this  we  are  carrying  out  the  groat 
commission  of  our  Lord,  who  said  that  wo 
were  to  preach  the  Gospel  "  to  every  crea- 
ture ;  "  and  it  is  now  being  preached  in  Ger- 
man and  in  the  different  languages  of 
Europe  by  191  missionaries.  Recently  a 
conference  was  held  in  Switzerland  that 
has  aroused,  intense  interest  among  the 
Eoman  Catholic  party.  They  have  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Pope  stating  that 
while  the  emigration  from  the  Koman 
Catholic  countries  shovild  have  produced  an 
increase  of  26  millions  in  the  United  States 
it  only  amounts  to  10  millions  ;  and  they 
have  asked  that  bishops  might  be  appointed 
among  the  different  nationalities  to  look 
after  their  own  i^eople.  The  Congrcgation- 
alists  have  been  acting  on  that  plan,  which 
has  worked  well  and  is  bringing  forth  good 
fruit.  That  is  the  complex  work  of  the 
Society,  as  foreign  a  work  as  the  work  of 
any  foreign  society  on  those  distant  shores. 


REV.  F.  H.  BROWNE. 

Eev.  F.  H.  Bkowne  :  I  should  have  been, 
sorry  if  Australia  had  not  a  chance 
of  saying  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 
I  had  hoped  that  among  the  names  sent 
up  there  would  have  j  been  a  representa- 
tive of  cur  part  of  the  world,  but  it  has  not 
happened  so.  We  are  fully  alive  in  Australia. 
to  the  great  importance  and  the  imperative 
duty  of  this  Home  Missionary  work ;  and  in 
each  of  our  colonies  there  exists  a  society 
(either  distinct  from  the  u.nion  of  the 
colony  or  associated  with  it)  which  carries 
on  this  home  mission  work.  From  South 
Au.stralia  to  Queensland  an  attempt  is  made 
to  stretch  out  from  the  coast  into  the- 
interior  of  the  cou.ntry.  Figures  have  been 
IDresented  this  morning  and  on  previous 
occasions  resi^ecting  the  immense  distances 
in  these  new  countries.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  wliat  large  areas  of  country 
these  colonies  possess.  All  the  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  we  should  endeavour  to  fol- 
low our  people  as  they  go  forth  into  the 
interior  to  take  possession  of  the  coimtry. 
I  would  lay  special  stress  on  this  point. 
It  is  an  argviment  well  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  British  Congregationalists 
that  among  our  settlers  in  the  various 
colonies  are  large  nvunbers  of  pooi^le  who 
have  gone  out  from  English  homes,  and  are 
members  of  English  families,  still  in  corres- 
pondence with  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  British  Congregationalists 
shordd  have  a  heart  of  symi^athy  towards 
those  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  wilds  of 
Austraha.  Though  some  of  the  richer  colonies, 
some  of  the  more  populous,  as  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  may  not  seem  to  have  im- 
perative claims  tipon  British  liberality  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  Congregational 
work,  let  me  specially  impress  upon  you  the 
claims  of  Queensland  with  its  700,000  square 
miles  of  territory  yet  to  be  occupied,  and 
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uow  in  process  of  bein^  occupied  by 
colonists.  Let  me  also  commend  to  you  that 
colony  which  is  now  coming  to  the  front, 
and  has  very  strong  claims  upon  English 
sympathy,  I  mean  Western  Australia.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  a  stream  of  einigration 
from  this  old  land  to  that  new  land,  which 
has  just  entered  into  the  inheritance  of 
resjjonsible  government  and  other  institu- 
tions. I  would  plead  for  these  two  large 
territories,  sparsely  populated  at  present, 
and  in  which  the  existing  churches  of  our 
order  have  yet  a  striiggle  to  maintain 
themselves.  In  closing  my  brief  address  I 
may  just  refer  to  one  church,  of  which  I 
mysi-lf  was  pastor  for  seven  years,  in 
Queensland,  to  show  you  that  the  churches 
there  are  aggressive  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  That  church  has  had  for  years 
a  very  strong  band  of  lay-preachers,  and  I 
believe  the  number  is  now  twenty.  Those 
l^reachers  go  forth  on  the  Sabbath  from  the 
central  chtirch,  in  Ipswich,  all  around  the 
agricultural  and  mining  popiilations  ;  and 
the  church  has  no  less  than  seven  or  eight 
branch  chtu'ches,  with  Sunday-schools  and 
various  other  organisations,  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  centre.  That 
•church  is  essentially  a  missionary  church. 
Though  a  Congregational  church,  it  is  al- 
most in  form  and  administration  a  Metho- 
dist circuit  Avdth  outreaching  branches 
and  influences ;  and,  I  may  say,  there  are 
other  churches  in  the  colonies  that  are  con- 
:structed  and  administered  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  there  is  a  very  strong  and  eificient 
.Home  Missionary   03'ganisation  in  connec- 


tion with  our  cluirches  there.  When  you, 
my  English  friends,  think  that  Australia 
may  now  be  dropped  out  of  all  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  substantial  aid,  let  me 
remind  you  of  those  two  colonies  that  I 
have  named.  Western  Australia  and  Queens- 
land, in  which  in  a  religiovis,  ecclesiastii-al, 
and  Congregational  sense  there  is  very 
much  land  yet  to  be  possessed. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  requested  to  ask 
the  delegate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Free 
Christian  Churches  of  Holland,  who  a  short 
time  ago  was  received  as  a  member  of  this 
Council,  to  rise  and  let  the  members  see  him. 

Eev.  Mr.  Moou  rose  in  response  to  the 
reqviest. 

The  Chairman,  addressing  Mr.  Mooij, 
said :  In  the  name  of  the  International 
Congregational  Council  I  beg  to  extend  to 
you  and  to  the  churches  you  represent  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  and  to  express  to  you 
our  joy  that  you  should  be  here  represent- 
ing the  churches  in  Holland  who  are 
travelling  the  same  road  towards  eternal 
life  that  we  are  trying  to  travel.  In  the 
breadth  of  our  Congregational  sympathies, 
and  in  our  earnest  desire  to  take  into  our 
hearts  all  who  love  the  Lord,  and  especially 
those  who  are  seeking  to  do  His  will  in 
anything  like  our  way,  we  gladly  take  you 
in  oiu-  arms  in  the  fellowship  and  brother- 
hood of  Christ. 

Eev.  J.  Guinness  Eogers  brought  the 
proceedings  to  a  close  by  proncuncing  the 
Benediction. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the 
New  Weigh  House  Chapel,  Eev.  J  G. 
EoGEES,  B.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  v/ere  opened  by  singing 
•the  hymn — 

"  O  worship  ilie  King,, 
All  glorious  above." 

Eev.  S.  B.  FoEEES  offered  prayer. 


REV.    J.    G.     ROGERS. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  we  go  ta  the 
business  of  the  afternoon  the  Eev.  Pr.  Quiu' 
has  some  explanation  to  give  or  further 
amjjlification  of  some  statements  made  in 
his  paper  which  seem  to  have  been  liable  to 
misapprehension.  Our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  them,  and  Dr.  Quint  is  specially 
anxious,  and  we  are  specially  anxious  also, 
that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  fully 
■explaining  them. 


DR.  QUiNT. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  Brethren,  I  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  modify  slightly  the  statement  of 
the  Chairman,  and  say  it  is  not  that  I 
was  anxious,  but  I  was  requested  to  make 
some  statement  in  explanation.  Further- 
more, the  matter  referred  to,  although 
alluded  to  as  in  my  paper  in  a  note  which 
has  been  sent  up  was  not  in  my  paper. 
With  those  slight  corrections  I  sh;ili  be  glad 
to  make  statements  which  I  think  the  Eng- 
lish brethren  would  like  to  have  on  record. 
The  matter  referred  to  regarding  parishes 
and  religious  societies  was  in  Dr.  Eoss's 
paper,  not  in  mine  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  T 
have  had  much  to  do  in  that  matter,  I  think 
I  ca,n  make  clear  the  distinction.  The 
English  brethren  naturally  are  confused  by 
the  use  of  the  word  "parish,"  by  some  of 
our  American  brethren.  Let  me  say,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  is  not  a  single  parish 
ecclesiastical  in  the  United  States— not  one. 
We  have  no  right  to  use  the  word  "  parish  " 
over  there.      Some  of  our  ministers   very 
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frequently  speak  of  "  my  parish,"  meanino- 
simply  tlieir  field  of  labour,  that  is  all 
they  have,  no  parishes,  thei-e  has  not 
b(}en  a  jiarish  there  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. There  is  not  a  man  that  has  a 
parish.  It  is  simply  his  field  of  labour,  the 
territory  -where  he  lives,  which  has  no 
organized  existence  whatever,  and  the  use 
of  the  term  in  that  way  is  entirely  mislead- 
ing. It  does  not  mislead  iis  over  there, 
becaiise  we  know  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing—it  is  all  nonsense  ;  but  it  does  mis- 
lead English  brethren.  Now  we  will  go 
back.  What  I  have  to  say  fvu'thermore  is 
this,  that  the  system  of  religious  societies, 
meaning  thereby  incoi'porated  societies  to 
which  the  Church  is  attached,  is  limited 
practically  to  New  England.  Outside  of 
New  England  the  system  never  has  pre- 
vailed ;  but  in  Now  England,  originally  in 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  Church 
hadnoexistence  legally  except  in  connection 
with  the  township  or  parish.  There  was 
then  the  pai'ish  on  the  English  system. 
The  township  itseH  was  a  jjarish  on  the 
EngKsh  system,  and  the  word  "  parish " 
came  up  only  when  the  township  was  divided 
into  two  or  more  subordinate  parts,  each  to 
supjjort  a  minister — the  word  parish  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
those  lesser  territories.  That  was  iinder 
the  system  of  taxation  for  ptiblic  worship 
in  which  all  the  people  were  taxed  by 
mmiicipal  authority  for  the  support  of 
public  worship  in  the  parish  where  they 
lived, but,  thank  God,  as  other  denominations 
came  in,  as  dissenters  like  the  Church  of 
England  and  others  came  in — for  they  were 
dissenters  over  there,  and  always  have  been 
— when  they  came  in  and  others,  their  mem- 
bers were  bylaw  finally  allowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  taxable  parish,  provided  they  paid 
taxes  in  their  own  communion.  That  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  centu.ry.  By-aud-by 
compulsory  taxation  was  abolished  and  the 
union  of  Chvirch  and  State  ended.  Now 
there  came  up  a  question  before  the  Courts, 
that  is  who  should  hire  the  minister,  who 
should  collect  the  money,  and  the  like  for 
that  Church.  There  was  substituted  what 
was  called  the  Religious  Society,  an  incor- 
porated body,  the  Courts  holding  that  the 
Church  had  no  corporate  existence  sufficient 
to  be  recognised  as  capable  of  holding 
Church  property,  or  of  engaging  a  minister, 
paying  salary,  and  the  like.  They 
could  not  make  legal  contracts,  but 
must  be  allied  to  some  corporation  or 
society.  There  is  the  distinction.  That 
society  is  sometimes  ungracioiisly  called  a 
jjarish,  but  it  is  not  so  in  any  sense.  It  is 
a  voluntary  society ;  it  votes  in  its  own 
members  generally,  it  builds  its  own  meet- 
ing-houses, it  has  the  church  connected 
with  it,  but  which,  under  the  laws  up  to  a 
recent  time,  had,  and  has  now,  where  the 
two  are,  entii'e  control  of  the  pulpit.  That 
incorporated  body  has  power  to  settle  a 
minister  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
church  if  it  so  pleas'es,  but  it  very  rarely 


does,  because  other  churches  would  not 
meet  it  in  council.  That  is  the  idea,  simply 
the  alliance  of  the  church  and  a  religious 
iucoi'porated  society  capable  oi  holding 
property  and  makiug  contracts.  Foiu- 
years  ago  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
authorising  any  chvirch  to  separate  itself 
from  such  religious  society  and  giving  it  all 
the  powers  of  a  rehgious  society.  That  is  the 
independence  we  were  speaking  of  yester- 
day. I  think  this  makes  the  thing  clearer. 
The  difficulty  was  that  the  Court  insisted 
that  the  church  should  not  have  sufficient 
corporate  power  to  make  contracts  legal, 
but  must  be  connected  with  a  corporate 
body,  called  a  society,  or  its  equivalent. 
Now,  I  think  I  ought  to  add  one  thing  more. 
I  will  answer  any  question  in  a  moment. 
Bear  in  mind  there  were  no  parishes  in 
your  sense,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  one. 
It  might  have  been  inferred  from  what  was 
said  in  general  yesterday  that  this  alliance 
of  the  chui'ch  with  a  religious  society  is 
always  harmful;  very  often  it  is  not  so. 
In  many  cases  it  is  now  so  well  worked  out 
that  a  religious  society,  a  corporate  body^ 
and  the  chvirch  are  in  perfect  harmony  in 
all  business  matters.  Church  members 
frequently  are  a  large  majority  of  that 
society,  and  there  are  some  of  the 
choicest  Christian  people  voted  into 
the  society,  a  corporate  body,  who  are 
the  members  of  the  church,  some  of  them 
liecause  they  cannot  face  the  sometimes  for- 
midable creeds  which  we  have,  and  some- 
times, although  I  think  yesterday,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  been  said  the  creeds  do  not 
keep  out  quite  so  many  Christians  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  yet  I  was  kept  out  a 
great  many  months  because  I  could  not 
swear  to  a  creed  that  I  did  not  believe  in, 
and  I  did  not  go  in  until  they  modified  it. 
I  ^vas  then  in  a  theological  seminary, 
studying  to  be  a  minister,  and  I  could 
not  join  the  church.  However,  the 
minister  is  frequently  very  good,  because 
many  of  the  members  of  the  society  have  not 
the  courage  sometimes  to  confess  their  faith 
in  Christ,  tlirough  timidity  of  faith,  and  I 
have  known  some  of  them  to  be  perfect, 
outside  faith,  the  choicest  spirits  who 
were  in  the  congregation.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  therefore  that  that  alliance  is 
now  always  bad.  Once  it  worked  tyranny, 
sometimes  it  does  now,  and  our  churches 
are  rajjidly  becoming  independent  societies. 
Thirty  or  forty  in  Massachusetts  last  year 
took  the  benefit  of  the  new  law  ;  I  tliink 
this  explains  it.  Now,  if  any  one  has  anj- 
question  to  ask,  if  you  wish  to  give  the  time, 
if  I  have  not  made  it  clear  I  sh;ill  be  very 
glad  to  answer  any  question,  and  esijecially 
because  my  little  talk  yesterday  improved 
my  health  so  much  that  I  hoj)e  it  will  be  a 
means  of  grace. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  we  must  adjovu-n 
the  questions  until  after  the  bvisiness  of 
the  day  is  completed. 

Eev.   Dr.  Quint  :    I   wovQd  like   to    ask 
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if  any  one  thinks  the  matter  is  not 
clear. 

The  Chairman  .  The  opportunity  for  that 
■will  probably  come  after. 

Eev.  Dr.  Qtjint  :  Does  anyone  think  it  is 
not  clear?  Is  it  clear?  ("  Quite  clear.")  All 
I'ight. 

The  special  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  was  : 


COXGREGATIONALISM    AS      AfFECTED    BY   THE 

Relations  between  Chuech  and  State 
IN  England^  the  British  Colonies^, 
AND  America. 

DR.     NORTHROP. 

Dr.  Ctrtjs  Northrop,  in  reading  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  said : 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  one  which 
plainly  calls  for  facts  rather  than  theories. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  and  show  from  existing  causes  what 
we  might  suppose  from  antecedent  proba- 
bility would  be  facts.  Such  speculation, 
however,  would  be  of  little  profit  to  an 
assembly  like  this,  since  it  would  consist  in 
trying  to  prove  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  some  of  you  know  do  exist,  or  in  try- 
ing to  prove  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  some  of  you  know  do  not  exist.  I 
shall,  therefore,  waste  no  time  in  such  a 
profitless  undertaking,  but  shall  present 
such  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  as  are 
familiar  to  me,  and  shall  hope  that  the 
brethren  who  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  exemplified  in  Great  Britain 
Hnd  her  colonies,  will  supplement  what  I 
may  say.  My  knowledge  of  the  subject  is, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  America. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  origin  of  Congrt^  gationalism — Robert 
Brown,  the  Brownists,  the  Separatists,  the 
little  church  at  Scrooby,  the  emigration  to 
Holland,  the  chvirch  at  Leyden,  the  em- 
barkation for  America,  the  scene  at  Delft 
Haven,  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
landing  at  Plymouth.  These  are  all  as 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  families 
of  intelligent  Congregationalists  the  world 
over.  And  while  there  is  much  that  is 
grand  in 

the     history  of    CONGREGATIONALISM 

thus  outlined,  one  figure  assumes  heroic 
proportions  as  a  representative  not  merely 
of  Congregationalism,  but  of  that  Catholic 
Christianity  and  broad  culture  for  which 
Congregationalists  as  a  denomination  have 
always  been  distinguished,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished to-day.  And  that  figure  is 
Pastor  John  Rob'nson,  '^who  lived  only 
fifty  years  when  he  rested  from  his  labours, 
leaving  to  the  Universal  Church  a  name 
worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance."  John 
Robinson  had  trained  and  taught  the  little 
fiock  that  had   been  driven  by  persecution 


from  England  to  Leyden,  a  part  of  which, 
transferred  to  Plymouth  in  America,  in 
theory  still  under  the  pastorate  of  Robinson 
and  belonging  to  the  church  that  remained 
with  him  at  Leyden,  yet  "  an  absolute 
church  of  themselves,"  competent  for  all 
church  work,  was  destined  to  be  the  first 
church  of  the  Congregational  order  in 
America.  For  eight  years  and  seven  months 
the  Leyden-Plymouth  Church  was  the  only 
Congregational  church  in  America.  It  was 
destined,  however,  by  its  example  to  give 
form  to  the  first  church  organized  in  New 
England,  that  at  Salem,  by  men  who  had 
come  to  New  England  expecting  "  to  be 
and  to  do  some  wiser  and  better  third  thing 
than  to  be  like  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  one  hand,  or  like  the  Leyden  men  on 
the  other" — by  men  who  said  of  themselves, 
"  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  sepa- 
ratists from  the  Church  of  England,  though 
we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions 
in  it;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part 
of  church  reformation  and  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  America."  Indeed,  so  set  were 
these  future 

CONGREGATIONALISTS    OF    SALEM 

against  separation  when  they  left  England 
that  they  were  reluctant  to  allow  Eev. 
Ralph  Smith,  afterward  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Plymouth,  to  sail  for  America  in  the 
same  shiji  with  themselves ;  and  when 
finally  it  was  decided  thet  he  might  sail 
with  them,  they  were  directed  by  the 
Governor  and  council  of  their  company  "  to 
suffer  him  not  to  remain  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  unless  he  will  be  conformable 
to  our  government."  Yet  within  a  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  ships 
had  arrived  in  New  England  we  find, 
as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  we  can  group  together  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Providence  of  God, 
this  same  Salem  company,  that  had  been  so 
determined  against  sejiaratism,  "  uniting  to 
form  a  church  by  covenant,  and  electing  and 
ordnining  their  pastor  and  teacher,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  both  had  received  the 
established  ordination  in  the  Fatherland; 
and,  more  than  all" — and  most  wonderful  of 
all — "  notice  was  given  of  their  intended 
proceedings  to  the  church  at  New  Plymouth, 
that  so  they  might  have  their  approbation 
and  concurrence,  if  not  their  direction  and 
assistance,  in  a  matter  of  that  nature, 
wherein  themselves  had  been  but  little  before 
exercised."  "  The  Plymouth  Church  sent 
Governor  Bradford  and  othei's  as  dele- 
gates ;  but  they,  going  by  sea,  were  hin- 
dered by  cross  winds  that  they  could 
not  be  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but  they  came  into  the  Assembly  afterward, 
and  gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
wishing  all  prosperity,  and  a  blessed  success 
unto  such  good  beginnings."  The  proceed- 
ings of  that  daj'  determined  the  character  of 
the  future  churches  of  New  England,  making 
Congregationalism  dominant  in  the  four 
provinces   first   settled,   and   causing   it   to 
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become  for  these  provinces,  in  a  sense,  the 
established  religion  for  more  than  <a  ctntury 
tiud  a  half. 

I  note,  therefore,  as 

THE    FIRST    INFLUENCE 

of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  upon  Con- 
gregationalism, the  transfer  from  Old  Eng- 
land of-  the  only  Congregational  church 
within  her  borders  to  New  England,  and  the 
establishment  in  New  England  of  Congre- 
gationalism as  the  State  Chiirch. 

Witli  what  justice  Congregationalism  exer- 
cised powers  seemingly  so  incongruous  with 
its  own  spirit  remains  to  be  seen,  and  will 
next  be  considered. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  were  for  tht\ 
most  part  religious  men,  who  emigrated 
from  England  tor  causes  connected  with 
religion.  When  they  reached  the  wilderness 
they  organized  not  only  new  churches,  but 
new  States. 

And  because  the  same  men  constituted 
the  membership  of  the  church  and  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  State,  the  distinction  between 
the  Chiirch  and  State  in  respect  to  their 
l^roper  functions  was  not  always  as  closely 
observed  as  it  would  have  been  under  other 
circumstances. 

For  these  men  the  State  and  the  Church 
v.ere  alike  formed  in  the  interest  of  (Sod's 
kingdom,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  them  im- 
proper that  both  should  do  whatever  they 
could  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion. 
For  long  years,  therefore,  the  legislatures, 
or  general  courts,  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
churches  were  both  the  instruments  through 
■which 

A    PKACTICALLY    UNANIMOUS    PEOPLE 

enforced  the  observance  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion with  an  alloivance  of  just  as  much 
freedom  as  in  the  judgment  of  these  earnest 
men  was  consistent  Avith  the  preservation 
of  religious  purity  and  of  their  religious 
rights.  They  were  making  a  solemn  experi- 
ment, and  they  did  not  propose  to  lose  all 
that  they  had  come  to  New  England  for  by 
admitting  everybody  to  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs.  Situated  as  they 
were  in  relation  to  the  Government  and  the 
Church  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
temper  of  the  world  being  what  it  was  in 
relation  to  toleration,  these  men  were  per- 
fectly right  in  taking  the  whole  control  of 
the  colonies  which  they  founded  into  their 
own  hands. 

Two  years  after  the  church  in  Salem  was 
established,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  by 
the  first  General  Court  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts, May,  1631 :  "To  the  end  the  body 
of  the  Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest 
iind  good  men,  that,  for  the  time  to  come, 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  th«  freedom  of 
this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members 
of.  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of 
the  same."  This,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  nobody  shoidd  be  a  voter  in  the  Com- 
monwealth unless  he  were  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  church.     It  was,  however. 


provided  that  others  might  make  and 
debate  motions  in  the  public  meetings. 
Evei-y  man,  whether  inliabitant  or  foreigner, 
free  or  not  free,  had  the  liberty  to  come  to 
any  court,  council,  or  town-meeting,  and 
either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  move 
any  lawful,  reasonable,  and  material  ques- 
tions, or  to  present  any  necessary  motion, 
complaint,  petition,  bill,  or  information. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  iinion  of  Church  and 
State,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the  last 
vestige  of  sucli  union  long  ago  disajipeared 
from  New  England  as  well  as  from  the  rest 
of  America.  Eut  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Enj^land  had  special  reasons  for  their  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Congregational  Church — 
reasons  which 

FULLY    JUSTIFIED    THEM 

in  doing  what  they  did — reasons,  however^ 
which  after'a  time  ceased  to  exist,  and  there- 
for-" ceased  to  justify  the  quasi  union  of  Church 
and  State.  The  argument  in  favour  of  their 
action  is  well  stated  by 

THE    HISTORIA;\    PALFREY. 

"  By  charter  from  the  English  Crown 
the  land  was  theirs  as  against  all  other 
civilized  people,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  choose,  according  to  their  own  rules,  the 
associates  who  should  help  them  to  occujiy 
and  govern  it.  Ex^-rcising  this  right,  they 
determined  that  magistracy  and  citizenship 
should  belong  only  to  Christian  men,  ascer- 
tained to  be  such  by  the  best  test  which 
they  know  how  to  apply.  They  established 
a  kind  of  aristocracy  hitherto  unknown. 
Not  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  learning,  nor 
skill  in  war,  was  to  confer  political  power ; 
personal  character — goodness  of  the  highest 
type— goodness  of  thai:  purity  and  force 
which  only  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
competent  to  create.  .  .  .  The  concep- 
tion, if  a  delusive  and  impracticable,  was 
a  noble  one.  Nothing  better  can  be 
imagined  for  the  welfare  of  a  country 
than  that  it  shall  be  ruled  on  Christian 
principles ;  in  other  words,  that  its  rulers 
shall  be  Christian  men — men  of  disinte- 
restedness and  integrity  of  the  choicest 
quality  that  the  world  knows — men  whose 
fear  of  God  exalts  tliom  above  every  other 
fear,  and  whose  controlling  love  of  God 
and  of  man  consecrates  them  to  the  most 
generous  aims.  The  conclusive  objection  to 
the  sch(me  is  one  which  experience  had  not 
revealed,  for  the  experiment  was  no'v  first 
made.  It  is,  that  the  sclieme  is  incapable 
of  being  carried  out,  because  there  are  no 
tests  of  religious  sincerity  which  will  guard 
the  weak  judgment  of  man  against  error. 
"When  power  is  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious character,  the  external  signs  of  the 
religious  character  will  bo  affected  by  the 
insincere  and  undeserving."  Hypocrites 
will  abound.  "  A  government  so  constituted 
will  not  fail,  before  long,  to  show  itself 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  same  dis- 
turbing causes  as  affect  other  forms  of 
polity,  through  the  faculty  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  administered." 
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"  Keg-arded  in  another  point  of  view,  the 
plan  was  at  once  less  novel  and  more  feasible/' 
..."  When  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
established   their  religious  test  of   citizen- 
ship" (for  the  time  to  come  admitting  to 
citizenship  only  members  of  the  churches), 
it  was  a  matter  of  fearful  uncertainty  what 
the  faith  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  turn  out  to  be.     It  was  too  pain- 
fully certain  what  had  been  the  Chui'ch's 
treatment  of  tliemselves,  and  how  hardly, 
without  any  further  backsliding  of  its  own, 
it  was  j)repared  to  treat  them  again,  should 
it  come  into  jDower  on  their  own  soil.     They 
were    in    ei-ror  in   supposing    that,  by   the 
application  of  a  religious  test,  tliey  could 
exclude  all  but   good  men  from  their  coun- 
sels.    They  were  not  so  far  from  the  truth 
when  they  expected,  by  the  application  of 
such  a  test,  to'shut  out  from  their  coiuisels 
the  emissaries  of  Wentworth  and  Laud :  and, 
in  their  early  weakness,  nothing  was  more 
indispensable  than  this  for  their  protection. 
They  had  lately  set  up  a  religious  politj'. 
The  liopos  and  aims  with  which  they  had 
established  it  were  of  vital  consequence  to 
them.      They   knew    that   they   could  not 
maintain  it,  and  the  momentous  interests, 
civil  and  religious,  with  which  it  seemed  to 
them   connected   should  the  council-cham- 
bers cf  their  infant  community  admit  the 
creatures  of  the  English  Court  and  Church.'' 
Self-preservation  then — the  safety  of  the 
State  the  suisreme  law— demanded  that  the 
Puritans  in  Kew  England  shovtld  for  a  time 
deny  to  persons  of  other  faith  the  right  of 
citizenship.       The    continent    was     broad. 
Other   people  might  go  where  they  chose. 
The    world  was   all  before  them  where  to 
choose.     But  if   they  persisteii  in   settling 
within   the  limits    of    New   England   they 
must  be  content  to  live  without  the  exercise 
of  political  power  till  at  last  the  State  was 
free  from  the    dangers    which    threatened 
liberty   of   religious   thought   and   worship 
from  the  machinations  of  the  same  enemies 
wlio  had  driven  the  fathers  of  New  England 
out  of  Old  England,  and  had  denied  totheni 
in  Old  England  what  they  now  demanded 
that  the  Puritans   should   grant  to  them- 
selves in  New  England. 

It  is  only  in  a  political  sense,  in  the 
security  of  Puritanism  or  Separatism  from 
the  arbitrary  power  and  repression  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  Congregationalism 
gained  anything  by  its  alliance  with  the 
State.  This,  indeed,  was  again  not  to  be 
despised;  Init  it  wao  a  gain  which  had  to  be 
shared  with  all  other  denominations  in  the 
course  of  years,  so  that  in  this  matter  the 
Congregatioualists  of  New  England,  like 
their  children  everywhere  since,  exhibited 
the  spirit  of  tlie  fathers  in  Leyden,  for  they, 
in  all  that  they  did,  were  "bitt  stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of  so 
grent  a  work." 

Dr.  Dexter,  commenting  on  the  action  of 
the  General  Cotirt  of  Massachusetts  provid- 
ing that  only  church  members  should  vote, 
says  that  "  Massachusetts  was  not  then  the 


State  of  Massachusetts,  but  a  little  private- 
trading  corporation,  so  to  sjjeak,  camping 
out  upon  land  which  it  had  received  by 
grant ;  trying  the  experiment  whether  a 
permanent  settlement  could  be  effected  and 
the  seeds  of  a  plantation  sticcessfully  ger- 
minated. There  was  room  enough  outside 
for  other  people,  and  they  wished  to  be  by 
themselves,  left  in  peace  to  work  out  their 
own  experiment ;  and  they  had  as  much 
right,  and  the  same  right,  to  do  what  they 
did,  as  a  lodge  of  Freemasons  going  on  an 
excursion  into  the  Adirondack  woods  would 
have  to  say  distinctly  that  "tickets  will 
he  issued  to  none  Inxt  members  of  the 
Order,  their  families,  and  invited  guests  " — 
of  which  nobody  but  a  fi>ol  would  comj^lain. 
The  corporation  must  fix  some  condition  of 
membership.  As  situated,  nothing  seemed 
to  them  more  natural  or  suitable  than  this." 
All  of  which  is  very  true.  But  the  fitrther 
fact  remains  that  the  law  limiting  the  right 
of  voting  to  church  members  remained  in 
force  after  Massachusetts  ceased  to  be  "  a 
little  private  trading  corporation,"  and  had 
become  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and 
this  was  not  the  only  colony  -ivliere  the  same 
law  existed.  In  the  province  of  New^  Haven 
ecclesiasticism  was  carried  much  further 
than  in  Massachusetts  even,  and  only  church 
members  could  vote  at  the  regular  elections 
tor  officers  of  the  colony,  though  others  were 
admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  deputies 
from  towns  and  in  nominating  candidates 
to  the  General  Court. 

In  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  the  right 
to  vote  could  be  conferred  upon  persons  who 
Avere  not  members  of  a  church.  But,  as  in 
all  the  colonies  of  New  England,  no  one 
could  vote  until  he  had  been  admitted  an 
elector  by  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
already  voters ;  and  as  everywhere  a  reli- 
gious character  was  regarded  as  the  best 
evidence  of  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  voter, 
and  his  membership  in  some  church  was 
regarded  as  the  best  evidence  of  religious 
character,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  believe  that  even  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Connecticut  not  many  men  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the 
general  elections  who  were  unable  to  show 
their  fitness  for  such  a  trust  by  proof  of 
membership  in  some  good  Congregational 
church — so  careful  were  the  colonists  in 
New  England  to  keep  the  control  of  public 
affairs  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies  of  theh'  religious  freedom. 

DISESTABLISHMENT    IX    CONNECTICUT. 

In  Connecticitt,  from  the  first,  the  same 
people  managed  the  church  and  the  town  to 
stich  a  uniform  degree  that  the  town  govern- 
ment and  the  church  government  have  w-ell 
been  called  "  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
medal."  The  first  three  settlements  were 
made  by  companies  who  were  organized 
churches  when  they  came,  two  of  them 
having  their  pastors  with  them ;  and  the 
same  people  who  in  an  ecclesiastical  way 
were   a  church  in   a  political  way  were  a 
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town.  For  nearly  a  century  (until  1727) 
the  same  jjersons  in  each  town  discussed  and 
decided  ecclesiastical  matters  and  civil 
affairs  indifferently  ;  but  they  were  not,  as 
in  New  Haven,  required  to  bo  church  mem- 
bers. The  same  town  meeting  covild  provide 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  and  the 
repair  of  the  meetinof-houso.  This  was  all 
rig-ht,  and  was  natural  enough  so  long  as 
the  people  were  all  of  one  mind  and  all 
Cong-regationalists.  Religion  was  something 
that  deserved  to  be  sujiported,  and  therefore 
every  person  must  contribute  to  its  support. 
For  a  long  time  this  meant  that  every  jjerson 
must  pay  a  tax  for  the  sui^port  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  But  in  1706  the  Church 
of  England  established  a  mission  at 
Stratford,  which  became  an  organized  church 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  1727  the 
General  Court  passed  an  act  which  cut  the 
tie  that  had  so  long  bound  town  and  church 
together.  Hitherto  there  had  been  only  the 
Congregational  Church  in  any  town.  Now 
authority  was  granted  to  Episcopalians  to 
organize  societies  of  their  own,  the  members 
of  which  were  therevii^on  excused  from  pay- 
ing rates  to  the  Congregational  minister  ; 
their  obligation  to  pay  taxes  was  transferred 
to  their  own  minister.  The  Congregational 
churches  still  retained  the  power  of  taxing 
all  other  persons  than  those  embraced  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  for  their  own  support. 
In  1729  the  Act  of  1727  was  extended  to 
cover  the  case  of  Baptists  and  Quakers.  The 
law  was  further  modified  from  time  to  time, 
every  change  making  a  separation  from  the 
Congregational  churches  more  easy  to  those 
■who  wished  to  leave  them.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  organized  xxnder  the  Say- 
brook  platform  were,  however,  owned  and 
acknowledged  to  be  established  by  law  until 
1784,  when  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
Laybrook  Platform — a  sort  of  Presbyterian- 
ized  Congregationalism  —  was  rejoealed,  and 
liberty  of  conscience  granted  to  Christians 
of  every  name.  It  was  provided  that  Chris- 
tians, of  whatever  denomination,  might  form 
themselves  into  distinct  chiu-ches,  which 
should  have  all  corporate  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Congregational  societies  ; 
and  that  every  person  attending  such 
churches,  and  lodging  a  certificate  of  the 
fact,  signed  by  the  minister  or  clerk  of 
his  own  society,  should  be  exempt  from 
all  taxation  except  by  the  society  of  his 
choice.  Every  person  was  bound  still  to 
belong  ecclesiastically  somewhere,  and  unless 
his  certificate  was  given  to  the  contrary,  he 
was  presumed  to  belong  to  the  located  or 
Congregational  society.  No  man  was  allowed 
to  rid  himself  of  his  part  of  the  burden  in 
supporting  Christian  worship  and  instruc- 
tion. In  1791  the  system  w^as  completed  by 
allowing  any  man  to  free  himself  from  paying- 
rates  to  located  or  Congregational  society  by 
giving  his  own  certificate  that  he  preferred 
some  other  denomination.  Still  the  Con- 
gregational chnrches  were  the  standing 
order,  as  it  was  called.  The  Methodists 
began  their  work  in  1789,  and  soon  became 


a  power,  especially  among  the  lower  classes 
"  li'or  one  reason  or  another,"  every  dissent- 
ing sect  had  its  owni  grievances,  and  felt 
itself  to  be  more  or  less  an  alien  to  the  Com- 
monwealth," and  all  looked  upon  the  Congre- 
gational chnrches  as  their  common  enemy. 
"  The  worst  political  feature  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical rcsti-iction  " — lack  of  patriotic  interest 
in  the  Commonwealth,  showed  itself  again 
and  again  in  local  politics  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, still  more  duiingthe  Revolution,  in  tho 
development  of  tho  Tory  party  in  the  State ; 
and  it  was  the  basis  of  almost  all  party 
opposition  after  the  Revolution ;  until  all  the 
minor  sects  combined  in  an  effort  to  redi-ess 
their  grievances,  and,  coalescing  with  the 
rising  tide  of  democracj' ,  they  overthrew^  the 
Charter  of  the  State,  called  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  1818  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion, under  which  religious  profession  and 
worship  were  to  be  free  to  all,  and  no 
sect  was  to  be  preferred  by  law ;  no  person 
was  to  be  compelled  to  join,  associate  with, 
supi^ort  or  remain  member  of  any  religious 
body ;  and  all  religions  bodies  were  to 
be  entirely  eqiml  before  the  law.  Thus 
finally  was  given  np  the  long-cherished 
principle  that  every  citizen  should  bear 
his  part  in  supporting  public  worship 
and  Christian  instruction  as  a  matter  of 
public  benefit.  Thus  finally  was  the  last 
tie  broken  between  Church  and  State,  and 
every  man  left  to  contribute  or  not  contri- 
bute, as  he  might  please^  to  the  support  of 
religious  institutions." 

The  various  steps  by  which  Connecticut, 
inchiding  Newhaven— merged  with  it  in 
1664 — passed  from  the  exclusive  toleration 
of  Congregational  churches  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  equality  of  all  denominations, 
and  the  freedom  of  every  individual  to  do 
or  not  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  were 
taken 

BY     THE     CONGREGATIONALI3TS     THEMSELVES, 

since  they  were  all  the  time  largely 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  combined 
sects  opposed  to  them;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Cougrcgatioualists  very  reluctantly 
and  only  under  the  severest  pressure.  What 
now  were 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    UNION 

of  Church  and  State  in  New  England,  the 
Congregational  being  the  State  Church  ? 
They  were  not  all  good,  and  not  all  bad.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  Congregationalism  was 
enabled  to  mould  New  England  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  to  give  it  that 
deeply  religions  character  represented  by 
the  best  of  Puritanism,  which  has  always 
characterised  the  peoi^le  of  New  England, 
who  were  of  the  Puritan  stock,  and  which 
has  since  been  in  no  small  degree  impressed 
by  the  sons  of  New  England  uiDonthe  other 
Northern  States  of  the  Union ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  result  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  that  union  of  Chra'ch  and  State 
which  gave  Congregationalism  full  power 
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and  opportunity  to  do  its  work  undis- 
turbed. 

Bvit  there  were  evils  resulting  from  this 
union.  Some  of  them  just  the  evils  which 
are  found  to  attend  State  Churches  of  other 
countries  and  of  all  times.  Some  of  these 
evils  are  thus  summedui?  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dutton. 
He  says  :  "  Unrenewed  men  were  tempted 
to  become  members  of  the  Church ;  mem- 
bership was  construed,  also,  to  include  all 
baptized  persons  ;  and  then,  in  order  that 
children  of  parents  not  members  in  full 
standing,  not  pai'ticii^ants  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  might  be  baptized,  and  so  be  called 
members  so  far  as  to  vote  and  hold  civil 
office,  the  pernicious  '  Half-way  Covenant ' 
was  invented  and  practised.  Under  siich 
influences,  the  vital  church  was  merged  to  a 
lamentable  extent  in  a  mass  of  imcon- 
verted  members.  Unconverted  men  to  some 
extent,  were  in  the  ministry.  The  distinc- 
tion between  those  renewed  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  unrenewed,  between  the  real 
church  and  the  world,  was  in  a  great  measure 
obliterated ;  and  the  standard,  both  of  re- 
ligion and  morals,  became  very  low, 
so  low  that  it  seemed  that  nothing 
but  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God 
in  the  great  awakening  of  1740  could 
have  saved  the  church  from  apostasy." 
The  evils  which  are  here  enunciated  were 
accompanied  by  a  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  independence  of  the  old  Congre- 
gational way,  and  by  the  admixture  into  our 
system  of  notable  elements  of  Presby- 
terianism. 

THE    PARISH    SYSTEM. 

JTor  years  the  churches  were  called  Presby- 
terian ;  and  what  Rev.  John  Davenport  called 
"  the  parish  way,"  a  child  of  Presbyterian 
thought  when  Presbyterians  were  hoping 
to  be  the  State  Church  in  England,  crept 
in,  not  throiigh  the  piire  Congregationalism 
of  John  Robinson  and  his  Leyden-Plymouth 
church,  but  through  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gregationalists  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  colonies,  in  which  the  idea  of  Christ's 
Spiritual  Headship  of  eacJi  church  was  not 
as  well  understood  as  at  Plymouth.  That 
^'parish  system  "is,  I  stippose,  still  charac- 
teristic of  most  State  Churches— it  merges 
the  chrirch  in  the  parish,  and  all  persons 
of  good  moral  character  living  within 
the  parochial  bounds  are  admitted  to 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  table.  Our 
ancient  CongregationaKsm  began  to  be  re- 
covered in 

THE    GREAT    AWAKENING    OF    1740, 

and  in  the  dissensions  by  which  the  Half-way 
Covenant,  with  its  deadening  influence,  was 
demolished.  Says  Dr.  Bacon  :  "  "When  that 
leaven  of  a  National  Church,  and  of  the 
parish  way,  had  been  purged  out  by  sounder 
doctrine,  and  by  the  wide  revival  of  religion 
as  a  personal  experience,  there  began  to  be, 
of  course,  a  yearning  and  a  half-conseiotis 
endeavour  after  the  old  Congregational 
way."     Ultimately,  "  our  cluirches  and  our 


ministers  were  delivered  from  what  had 
become  an  '  entangling  alliance,'  with  Pres- 
byterian methods,  and  they  are  content,  and 
more  than  content,  with  the  simjile  and 
Scriptural  policy  which  rejects  all  ecu- 
menical, national,  provincial,  and  classical 
judicatures  ruling  the  churches  of  Christ, 
and  which  recognizes  no  Church  on  earth 
save  the  local  or  parochial  assembly  and 
fellowship  of  believers,  and  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, which  includes  all  that  are  Christ's. 
We  have  learned,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
never  forget,  that  the  only  visible  union 
attainable,  or  really  desirable,  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  Presbyterian  idea  of 
government  over  churches,  but  in  the 
Congregational  idea  of  the  communion  of 
churches." 

"  Our  chiu'ches,  then,  in  recovering  their 
original  Congregationalism  from  an  unfor- 
tunate complication  with  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples derived  from  other  systems,  have  be- 
come and  are  still  becoming,  not  more 
sectarian  but  less  so.  They  are  gaining 
year  by  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  larger  and 
more  catholic  habit  of  thought  and  practice 
in  relation  to  other  Christian  bodies  than 
our  fathers  knew  ;  and  in  this  way  the  true 
genius  of  our  system,  with  its  two  cardinal 
principles  of  the  completeness  and  self- 
government  of  each  local  church  under 
Christ,  and  of  the  free  communion  of  the 
churches  with  each  other,  is  finding  its 
natural  and  full  develoi^ment." 

That  was  written  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  he  looked 
at  matters  in  the  light  of  what  he  saw 
around  him  in  Connecticut.  If  he  were 
living  to-day,  and  cotdd  see  how  the  Con- 
gregationalists  are  keeping  up  with  other 
sects  in  the  wild  race  for  multiplying 
churches  in  the  West,  1  am  not  certain  that 
he  would  think  that  we  are  becoming  less 
sectarian.  If  sectarianism  means  an  honest 
self-respect  and  determination  to  have  the 
principles  of  our  fathers,  and  their  modes  of 
ownership,  supported,  wherever  on  the  wide 
Continent  we  may  go,  then  we  are  becoming 
more  sectarian  ;  but  in  that  Charity  which 
is  even  greater  than  Faith  and  Hope,  we 
certainly  do  abound  as  much  as  Dr.  Bacon 
ever  believed  or  hoped. 

THE    ENGLISH    ESTABLISHED    CHURCH. 

More  than  threescore  years  and  ten  have 
passed  away  since  the  Episcoj^alians,  aided 
by  all  the  other  dissidents  of  Connecticut, 
religious  and  political,  wrung  from  the  Con- 
gregationalists  the  constitutional  recognition 
of  all  denominations  as  equal  before  the  law, 
and  thus  secured  for  themselves  and  their 
allies  simple  justice.  It  seems  strange  to 
an  American  that  what  has  been  so  eagerly 
sought  for  and  imiformly  gained  by  Ej^isco- 
jjalians  in  America,  the  Eiiiscoj^alians  of 
England  should  still  deny  to  the  Noncon- 
formists of  tills  country.  Will  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Nonconformists  of  England  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Episcoiialians  of 
Connecticut,   and  organise  a  campaign  for 
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justice,  in  order  to  induce  the  Established 
Chnrch  to  let  go  its  hold?  I  cannot  but 
feel  delighted  with  the  courtesy  and  manli- 
ness of  the  reply  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  the  letter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  adopted 
September  30,  18S9. 

The  defence  of  the  historic  Episcopate  as 
fully  realized  by  our  churches  is  a  credit  to 
the  man  who  wrote  it  and  an  honour  to  the 
body  that  adoi^ted  it.  The  dignity  with 
which  tlie  Congregational  Episcopate  is  de- 
clared to  be  "our  historical  inheritance,  and 
construed  as  no  mere  matter  of  polity  or 
ritual,  but  as  of  the  essence  or  nature  of  the 
Church,  necessary  to  its  complete  depend- 
•ence  on  Christ,  and  involving  its  no  less 
complete  independence  of  the  State^"  is 
worthy  alite  of  the  subject  and  the  occa- 
sion. But  more  than  all  else  in  that  reply 
is  a  characteristic  which  belongs  equally  to 
most  of  the  addi  esses  by  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Union  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
read  — that  is,  an  \infailing  spirit  of  kind- 
ness even  towards  the  Church  at  whose 
hands,  as  you  say,  "  We  have  had  to  suffer 
reproach,  which  we  have  felt  to  be  the  more 
bitter  as  coming  from  brethren  in  Christ." 
Surely  the  Congregationalists  exhibit- 
ing towards  even  the  Established  Church 
the  love  that  never  faileth,  that 
hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,  must  receive  at  no 
distant  day  an  answer  to  their  prayer  that 
"  every  hinch-ance  to  charity  and  brother- 
hood may  be  removed,  and  that  the 
Christians  of  England,  under  whatever 
■names  they  gather,  may  "  by  one  Spirit  all 
^e  baptized  into  one  body."  Surely  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  England, 
admirable  as  it  is  compared  with  what  was 
-the  condition  previous  to  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion, cannot  much  longer  satisfy  even  the 
dominant  Church.  The  disabilities,  and 
burdens,  and  slights,  and  inconveniences 
which  in  this  country  are  put  upon  the  Non- 
conformists, seem  so 

UTTERLY    UNWORTHY    OF    THE    AGE 

in  which  we  live,  unworthy  of  the  free- 
dom so  generally  enjoyed,  unworthy  of  the 
teachings  of  the  open  Bible,  and  unworthy 
-of  the  generous  spirit  of  Englishmen,  who 
jjride  themselves  on  being  just,  that  I 
cannot  bv\t  think  that  the  day  must  soon 
come  when  England  will  stand  in  this 
matter  on  the  platform  which  is  laid  down 
by  the  constitvition  of  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union.  When  the  Constitution  of  1818 
was  adr,-pted  in  Connecticut,  it  was  felt  by 
many  (^ongregationalists  to  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  cause  of  Christ  as  represented 
by  the  denomination,  and  Dr.  Lyman 
Beccher  afterv,-ards  said  that  he  made  him- 
self absolutely  wretched  for  three  days  over 
what  was 

THE     BEST     THING    THAT    EVER    HAPPENED    TO 
CONNECTICUT. 

So  I  am  sure  that  wherever  the  principle 
of  absolute  equality  before  the   law  for  all 


denominations  is  adopted,  there  will  be  a 
freedom  from  heartburns  and  jealousies  and 
wranglings,  and  an  earnest,  brotherly  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  Christ,  which 
seems  to  mo  hardly  possible  in  a  State  in 
which  the  j)eople,  willing  or  unwilling,  are 
compelled  by  law  to  do  service  to  a  favoured 
Chm-ch,  whether  toleration  of  other 
churches  be  allowed  or  not. 

It  proved  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  day  for  mere  toleration  in  free  Christian 
States  has  gone  by  ;  the  day  for  Christian 
charity  and  brotherhood  before  God  and  the 
State  has  come. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  Leyden  Chiu-ch  is 
the  parent  of  Independency  alike  in  England 
and  in  America  " ;  if  it  be'  true  that  '"  New 
England  was  the  first  realization  on  a  large 
scale  of  the  principles  of  Independency  "  ; 
and  "  the  growth  of  the  New  England  States 
and  their  Independency  in  religion  exercised 
extraordinary  influence  in  England  in 
former  times — encouraged  the  Puritans, 
opened  to  them  a  refuge  from  Anglican 
tyranny,  showed  them  an  English  State 
where  the  Bishop  had  ceased  to  trouble, 
and  where  their  own  principles  were  active 
and  realized,"  let  our  English  brethren  be 
encouraged  by  all  the  ties  between  them 
and  their  brethren  in  the  United  States,  by 
all  the  inspiration  which  has  ever  come  to 
England  from  America,  to  work  patiently 
for  such  a  change  of  public  opinion  as  shall 
cause  England  to  surrender  the  unjust  dis- 
criminations inseparable  from  a  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  to  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  Independency,  as  described  by  an 
English  writer,  '•  that  the  best  service  the 
State  can  render  to  religion  is  to  leave  it 
free  to  live  and  act  according  to  its  own 
nature,  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws, 
prompted  by  its  own  impulses,  guided  by  its 
own  spirit  and  jufJgment."  And  let  our 
brethren  be  assured  that  when  that  day 
shall  come,  the  day  of  perfect  equality  of  all 
religious  denominations  before  the  law  in 
England,  nowhere,  not  even  among  the 
Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain,  will  "there 
be  greater  joy  than  there  will  be  among  the 
Congregationalist3  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


DR.  GOOOniCH. 

Eev.  Dr.  Goodrich  read  the  next  paper. 

Congregationalism  as  Affected  by  the 
Relations  between  Church  and  State 
IN  England. 

Our  subject  had  been  easier  were  it  Con- 
gregationalism asafftctedby  the  Established 
Church  in  England.  We  should  then  have 
had  somewhat  to  say  of  the  influence  upon 
i;s  of  sacerdotalism  and  episcopacy.  But  we 
aie  called  to  consider,  not  the  effect  uf  on  us 
of  any  particular  Church  that  may  hajDijen 
to  be  established,  but  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  in  England. 
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Underlying  tLese  relations  there  are  a 
doctrine  and  a  policy  which  have  greatly 
infliienced  us.  The  relations  of  Church  and 
State  involve  a  fake  doctrine  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State.  That  doctrine  is  the  doctrine 
which  Hooker,  with  so  much  dignity,  has 
set  forth,  viz.,  "  that  there  is  not  any  man  of 
the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  man  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  nor 
any  member  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is 
not  also  of  the  Church  of  England."  That 
is  to  say,  from  one  point  of  view  the  nation 
is  the  Church,  and  from  another  the  Church 
is  the  nation  ;  Church  and  State  are  conter- 
minous ;  they  are  convertible  terms.  This 
doctrine  has  prevailed  in  the  State  Church 
from  Hooker  to  Stanley.  Warburton's  doc- 
trine does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  much 
influence ;  neither  does  Coleridge's.  The 
relations  between  Church  and  State  have 
also  involved  a  false  policy — the  policy  of 
persecution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
actually  have;  as  a  matter  of  nature  they 
must.  The  very  existence  of  a  State  Church 
is  of  the  nature  of  persecution ;  it  inflicts 
disabilities  on  those  of  the  State  who,  for 
conscientious  reasons,  cannot  belong  to  the 
State  Church. 

We  will  now  note  how  the  false  doctrine 
and  the  false  policy  involved  in  the  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
land have  aifected  Congregationalism  in 
its  doctrine,  its  worship,  its  piety  and  its 
progress. 

DOCTRINE  HAS  BEEN  AFFECTED. 

I. — First   in    its     doctrine.     They    have 
affected  its  doctrine  of  the   Church  and  of 
the  State.     The  erroneous  doctrine  involved 
in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State 
in  England  affirm  that  since  the  nation   is 
the  Church,  "  the  wicked  and  profane  "  being 
members  of  the  nation,  are  also  members  of 
the  Church,  and    since  the   Church  is  the 
nation,  it  ought,  through  its  State  penalties, 
to  force  all  its  members,  the  whole  nation,  in- 
cluding "  the  profane  and  wicked,"  to  attend 
its  services,  and  to  partake  of  its  sacraments. 
There  was  consequently  what  was  called  "  in- 
discriminate   communion."      This  was   the 
offence  of  the  State   Church  to  our  fathers. 
They   were    not  offended   at   the   union    of 
Cbvu'ch  and  State;  but  they  were  offended 
that   the   State  Church  compelled  the  un- 
worthy into  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
The  consequent  lack  of   Church   discipline 
vexed   their   righteous  souls.       An  exdesia, 
a  "  gathered  Church "  they  contended  for, 
and  since  the  existing  relations  of  Church 
and  State  excluded  such  a  Church  they  se- 
parated from  the  State  Church.      Thus  this 
false  doctrine  of  the  State  Church  provoked 
Congregationalism  to  affirm   its  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  modern  Congregationalism. 

Scotch  Congregationalism  has  a  like 
genesis,  for  its  exodus,  as  seen  in  the 
Haldanes,  had  for  its  promised  land  purity 
of  communion. 


EESISTANCE    TO    FOSCE. 

Then  the  alleged  right  of  force  in  matters 
of  religion  involved  in  the  Church  and  State 
doctrine,  the  Congregationalist  instinctively 
resisted  ;  he  would  die  rather  than  commune 
with  a  Church  against  his  conscience.  His 
resistance  compelled  him  tofacethequestion» 
What  are  the  true  relations  between  the 
State  and  the  Chui-ch  ?  The  two  have  rela- 
tions, he  felt,  but  he  did  not  at  ones  see  what 
they  are.  Bounding  to  the  opposite  of  th© 
Church  and  State  theory,  some  among  us 
have  said,  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  But  we  are  now  seeing  that 
this  position  is  not  so  much  an  affirming 
of  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  in  religion 
as  a  confusing  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  with  the  separation  of  religion 
and  State.  In  a  sense,  it  is  true  the 
State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion;  but 
rather  let^  us  say,  religion  has  much  to  do 
with  the  State.  Religious  men,  we  Congre- 
gationalists  hold,  are  bound  to  labour  that 
the  State  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  God,  not  by 
the  existing  relations  of  Church  and  State 
being  maintained — quite  otherwise  ;  but  by 
her  parliaments,  her  laws,  her  institutions, 
and  her  i^olicy  being  controlled  by  the  truths 
and  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
sooner  Church  and  State  are  separated,  the 
better  for  both;  the  sooner  religion  and 
State  are  spiritually  one,  the  better  for  both. 

The  form  of  the  State,  democratic  or  other, 
is  not  material  to  our  doctrine. 

THE    DEMOCRACY   WE    WELCOME  ; 

we  will  do  our  little  to  aid  its  progress  ;but  we 
will  not  suffer  it  to  use  the  Church  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  its  purposes,  nor  will  we 
attempt  to  make  it  the  mere  instrument  of 
the  Church's  purposes.  We  assert  the 
dominion  of  the  Christian  religion  in  and 
over  it.  If  it  reject  that  dominion,  we  pro- 
test and  persist  in  our  testimony  that  no 
democracy  can  be  at  once  secure  and  free 
save  as  it  is  also   a  theocracy. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Eng- 
land have  also  affected  Congregationalism 
in  its  doctrine  of  Christ.  In  a  discussion 
with  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  Falkland 
Palace,  Andrew  Melville  said,  "  Know,  Sir, 
that  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland.  There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King  and 
His  Kingdom  the  Kirk,  whose  subject  King 
James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom 
neither  a  king  nor  a  lord  nor  a  head,  but  a> 
member,  and,  indeed  but  God's  silly  vassail." 
As  Melville  by  the  prevalent  theory  of 
Church  and  State  was  thus  provoked,  so  Con- 
gregationalism has  been  provoked  to  assert 
the  distinctness  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Christ.  The  attempted 
usurpation  of  Christ's  crown-rights  stirred 
up  the  Congregationalists  to  an  earnest  con- 
tention for  them.  Their  contention  has 
reacted  on  their  faith,  so  that  they  have 
realized  with  some  power  the  presence  of  the 
personal  risen  Christ  as  Lord  both  in  their 
lives  and  churches.     As  this  realization  in 
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good  measure  protected  them  from  tlie  un- 
belief of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  will  it 
from  the  anti-supernaturalism  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

The  doctrine  of  personal  salvation,  as  held 
by  Congregationalists,  has  been  affected  by 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in 
England.  We  gladly  recognize  that  a  great 
company  within  the  Established  Church 
insist  with  power  that  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.  Still,  the  State 
Church  as  such  teaches — especially  it  so 
taught  when  it  enforced  Church  attendance — 
that  personal  salvation  is  a  matter  of  Church 
attendance  rather  tban  a  matter  of  personal 
faith.  To  be  a  good  Churchman  is  to  be  a 
good  Christian.  Beholding  this,  the  spirit  of 
Congregationalism  has  been  stirred  zealously 
to  contend  that  personal  salvation  con- 
sists in  union  with  Christ,  which  is  effected 
neither  by  Church  attendance  nor  by 
Church  sacraments,  but  by  personal  faith 
in  Christ. 

WORSHIP    HAS    BEEN    AFFECTED. 

II. — Secondly,  the  worship  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  has  been  affected  by  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  as 
they  exist  in  England.  Oi'  Bishop  Sheldon, 
the  ecclesiastic  who  had  most  to  do  with  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  which  settled  the  worship 
of  the  State  Church,  Burnet  said,  "  He 
seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
if  any  at  all,  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly 
as  an  engine  of  good  government  and  a 
matter  of  policy."  The  Episcopal  Church, 
as  well  as  we,  resents  such  a  view  of  worship, 
but  such  a  view  is  natural  to  a  State  Church. 
Divine  worship),  it  assumes,  is  a  State  func- 
tion ;  the  State,  therefore,  has  the  right  to 
determine  the  form  of  and  to  enforce  atten- 
dance on  the  services  of  the  State  Church. 
The  State  has  exercised  this  power,  even  to 
making  the  partaking  of  the  Church's 
sacraments  a  condition  for  holding  civil 
office.  The  form  of  worship  being  coercive, 
it  was  expedient  it  should  be  uniform  and 
sensuous.  The  degradation  of  Divine  wor- 
ship loused  Congregationalism  to  protest: 
"  Divine  worship  a  State  function  !  Nay,  it 
is  the  direct  access  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  it  is 
not  a  mere  feeling  of  awe  ;  it  is  the  solemn 
submission  of  the  person  to  God,  of  his  mind 
to  God's  truth,  of  his  conscience  to  God's 
salvation,  of  his  will  to  God's  righteousness. 
Divine  worship  must  not  be  coerced;  it 
must  be  voluntary,  for,  as  argued  MiUon, 
the  '  forced  performance  of  religious  duties 
is  a  dishonouring  rather  than  a  worshipping 
of  God." " 

We  have  been  provoked,  it  is  admitted,  to 
protest  herein  a  little  too  much.  But  we  are 
now  acknowledging  that  there  may  be  in  our 
worship  a  place  for  forms  of  praver,  and  that 
sermons  may  be  too  long.  We  jjerceive 
that  baldness  in  worship  does  not 
necessarily  include,  any  more  than  rich- 
ness in  worship  necessarily  excludes, 
spirituality. 


CHRISTIAN    CHARACTER    HAS    BEEN   AFFECTED. 

III.  — The  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  England  have,  in  the  third 
place,  affected  the  piety  or  Christian 
character  prevalent  in  our  Congregational 
churches. 

Authority  was  the  controlling  idea  of  the 
age  in  which  modern  Congregationalism  was 
born.  At  one  moment  it  was  the  authority 
of  the  Church  ;  at  another  the  authority  of 
the  king  ;  at  another  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament.  Our  Congregationalism  attempts 
to  exorcise  false  authority  in  religion  as  it 
can  only  be  exorcised,  by  enthroning  true 
authority  on  its  one  lawful  throne,  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  in  fellowsliip  with 
God  and  man.  Submission  to  God  in  the 
conscience  was  to  our  fathers,  and  is  to  all 
true  Congregationalists,  not  less  than  sub- 
mission to  the  Church  is  to  the  Eomanist, 
or  submission  to  Church  and  State  is  to  the 
English  Churchman.  Eather  than  be  dis- 
loyal to  that  supreme  authority  within,  which 
affirmed  for  them  "  the  Congregational  way," 
many  suffered  their  estates  to  be  ruined, 
others  their  noses  to  be  slit,  and  their  ears 
cut  off,  aud  others,  as  Barrowe,  Greenwood, 
and  Penry,  suffered  martyrdom.  I'idelity  to 
conscience  and  heroism  of  conduct  were  thus 
burnt  into  Congregational  j)ietj'.  And  the 
political  wrongs  and  social  injustices  which 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  inflicted, 
aud,  though  in  a  leas  degree,  still  does  inflict, 
on  Congregationalism  has  to  this  day  dis- 
ciplined the  Congregational  piety  into  a 
recognized  robustness  of  faith  and  independ- 
ence of  character.  Indeed,  Congregational- 
ists by  birth,  who  are  not  thus  disciplined 
by  the  disadvantages  of  their  ecclesiastical 
position,  become  absorbed  into  the  State 
Church  ;  thus  happily  leaving  the  Congrega- 
tional type  of  piety  undepraved. 

TOLERATION    CHARACTERISTIC    OF    CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
have  disciplined  the  Congregational  piety 
into  another  characteristic  note — a  note  at 
once  the  opposite  and  complement  of  autho- 
rity—  toleration.  There  is,  Lecky  has 
insisted,  a  toleration  born  of  scepticism ; 
but,  we  add,  there  is  a  toleration  born 
of  faith.  There  is  a  toleration  which 
allows  all  opinions,  since  all  are  probably 
equally  erroneous,  and  there  is  a  toleration 
which  allows  all  opinions  because  of  its  faith 
in  the  ultimate  victory  of  truth.  With  his 
faith  ill  the  reign  of  the  risen  Christ  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church,  the  Congregationalist  has  no  place 
for  doubt  in  the  ultituate  victory  of  truth. 
Revering  conscience,  he  could  force  no  man's 
conscience.  Toleration  is  thus  bound  up  in 
the  heart  of  Congregationalism ;  it  needed, 
however,  persecution  to  bring  forth  that 
toleration  in  its  perfect  form.  Persecuted 
on  account  of  his  faith,  he  pleaded  for  tole- 
ration.    What  he  asked  for  himself  he  came 
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to  see  he  could  not  deny  to  otliers.  Congre- 
gationalism, then,  is  not  liberal  through 
scepticism,  but  through  faith.  Schemes  of 
comprehension,  therefore,  which  a  worldly 
State  Church  has  piped  into  our  ears  we 
have  not  danced  vinto. 

The  relations,  then,  between  Church  and 
State  in  our  midst  have  ediicated  Congre- 
gationalism, as  exemplified  in  John  Howe 
and  John  Milton,  into  a  piety  which  fairly 
iinites  in  itself  fidelity  to  truth  with  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  loyalty  to  Christ  with  libera- 
lity of  thought.  Our  Congregational  piety 
may  lack  something  of  the  submissiveness 
and  devoutness  of  the  Eomanist  and  some- 
thing of  the  fire  and  fervoiu-  of  the  Metho- 
dist, or  something  of  the  order  and  gravity 
of  the  Presbyterian,  but  it  has  ever  been 
marked  by  force  aiid  freedom,  by  fidelity 
and  liberality. 

EVIL    EFFECTS. 

But  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  have  affected  our  piety,  not  for  good 
so  far  as  they  have  tempted  us  to  separatism 
and  contentiousness.  Provoked  by  the 
existing  vinhallowed  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  some  among  us  so  press 
for  separation  of  Church  and  State  that 
they  divorce  the  spiritual  and  the  secular, 
the  spiritual  thus  becoming  ascetic  and  the 
secular  profane.  Hence  a  form  of  Phari- 
saism and  Philistinism  have  now  and  again 
somewhat  marred  our  piety ;  we  have  not 
always  manifested  that  purity  and  harmony 
of  character  which  resvilts  from  the  com- 
plete conciliation  in  life  of  the  spiritual  and 
seciilar.  In  like  manner  we  have  at  times  been 
betrayed  into  an  excessive  individualism, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  equally  important  truth 
of  solidarism. 

In  the  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Winterbotham, 
which  Matthew  Arnold  with  Philistine  un- 
fairness cleverly  criticised,  he  confessed  that 
ia  consequence  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on 
them  by  the  State  Church  "there  was  a 
ppirifc  of  watchful  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Dissenters."  Well,  possibly  we  have  been 
too  restive  beneath  the  scourge  pitilessly 
iised;  for  our  rights  filched  or  wrenched 
from  us  we  may  have  been  somewhat  too  con- 
tentious for  their  restoration  ;  beneath  con- 
temptuous treatment  we  may  not  always 
have  exhibited  the  meek  patience  of  our 
John  Howe  or  the  lofty  culture  of  our  John 
Milton  ;  but  we  submit  that  it  is  a  wrong 
alike  in  State  and  in  Church  when  their 
relations  are  such  that  they  fairly  provoke 
in  Christian  citizens  this  spirit  of  watchful 
jealousy. 

THE     PROGRESS     OF    CONGREGATIONALISM    HAS 
BEEN   AFFECTED. 

IV.  —  Finally,  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  have  affected  the  progress 
of  Congregationalism.  The  consequent  per- 
secution increased  Congregationalism.  The 
execution  in  1592  of  Barrowe,  Greenwood, 


and  Penry  for  their  Cougregationalisni 
aroused  such  sympathy  for  them  that  the 
Government  relaxed  the  penalty  of  death 
to  that  of  banishment.  Hence  came  emi- 
gration to  Holland,  with  its  increase  of  Con- 
gregationalism. The  deprivation  of  threa 
hundred  of  the  clergy  in  1605  forced  many 
of  them  who  were  latent  Congregationalists 
into  oi^en  CongreiJationalism,  with  Henry 
Jacob  at  their  head.  From  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  hundreds  of 
our  churches  date  their  existence.  The 
mean  and  base  series  of  persecuting  acts- 
following  1662,  by  which  Congregational 
ministers  were  in  good  degree  silenced,  waa 
the  occasion  of  such  as  Owen,  Howe,  Clark- 
son,  and  others  sending  forth  voUimes  of 
divinity  which  have  taken  permanent  place 
in  our  literature,  and  greatly  aided  the 
progress  of  Congregationalism. 

But  the  day  has  now  come  when  we  have 
lost  this  advantage  of  oi^en  persecution.  In. 
modern  days  our  progress  has  been  some- 
what hindered,  in  countiy  districts  espe- 
cially, by  landowners  in  the  interests  of 
Church  and  State  refusing  farms  to  Non- 
conformists, or  expelling  them  from  farms 
simply  because  they  were  Nonconformists.. 
Agricultural  changes,  however,  have  for 
this  given  landowners 

A   MUCH-NEEDED   EEBTTKE. 

By  means  of  its  union  with  the 
State  the  Church  has  been  able  to  apjjro- 
priate  and  divert  national  funds  for  its  own 
educational  purj)oses  as  well  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  services  and  officers. 
The  State  Cluu'ch  consequently  to  its  adhe- 
rents is  much  the  cheapest  Church.  This 
to  the  non-spiritual  Britisher  is  a  consider- 
able attraction.  Moreover,  attendance  at 
the  State  Church  does  not  religiously  com- 
mit the  person  as  does  attendance  at  a  Con- 
gregational church.  As  said  an  M.P.,  "  If  I 
were  to  join  you  Congregationalists  my 
adhesion  would  mean  something;  but  I  can 
be  a  member  of  the  State  Church  and  it 
means  nothing."  Then  union  with  the 
State  invests  the  Church  with  a  certain 
social  dignity,  and  gives  the  entree  to  certain 
social  circles  from  which  the  Dissenter, 
simply  because  he  is  a  Dissenter,  is  rigor- 
ously excluded.  These  things  to  the  many 
who  religiously  mean  nothing,  but  socially 
mean  much,  robe  the  State  Church  with 
attractions  which  Congregationalism  cannot 
compete  with.  The  relations  of  Church  and 
State  in  England,  then,  both  quicken  and 
retard  the  progress  of  Congregationalism. 

But  the  hour  is  for  Congregationalism. 
The  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  increase  of  education,  the  coming  of  the 
democracy,  the  liberality  of  thought,  the 
longing  for  union  through  federation — all 
are  for  us.  Nothing  can  arrest  our  progress 
but  the  decadence  of  our  faith  and  the 
resisting  of  the  Spirit.  Take  not,  O  God, 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us !  Lord,  increase 
our  faith ! 
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or?.   HERBER  EVANS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Heubek  Evans  read  the  next 
paper. 

Congregationalism   as  Affected  by   the 
Spate  Chuech  in  Wales. 

The  Congrcgationalists  were  the  first  in 
Wales  to  dissent  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  have  been  marked  out  in  the 
native  language  of  the  peojjle  by  the  dis- 
honoiu'ing  badge,  or  by  the  distinguished 
name,  as  you  like  to  take  it — -''The  Dis- 
senters." A  chaijel  of  ours  is  not  often 
called  in  common  talk  cither  Independent  or 
Congregational,  but  the  "chapel  of  the 
Dissenters." 

I  believe  this  title  was  given  us  because 
we  were  at  first,  and  have  continued  to  be, 
the  most  pronounced  in  principle  and  reso- 
lute in  purpose  as  opponents  of  a  State 
Chiirch.  We  have  now  worn  the  question- 
able name  so  long  and  so  well  that  it  has 
become  too  respectable  to  part  with.  We 
shall  not  disavow  it  until  Dissent  and  Dis- 
senters in  Wales  are  mere  chapters  in  a  past 
history.  Then  we  can  leave  the  name,  as  of 
another  battle  won,  on  the  banner  of  re- 
ligious liberty. 

Congregationalism  in  Wales  has  thrived  in 
the  midst  of  oppositions  and  persecutions 
from  all  the  powers  of  the  State  Church. 
We  are  undoubtedly  the  least  favoured  of 
all  the  Nonconformist  denominations  from 
the  first,  even  to  this  day.  There  are  whole 
coiinties  in  Wales,  such  as  Carnarvonshire, 
where  members  of  other  Nonconformist  de- 
nominations are  raised  to  the  magisterial 
bench  ;  but  this  honour  has  been  invariably 
denied  to  a  Congregationalist,  or  Dissenter, 
however  well  qualified. 

Mr.  Froude  has  well  said  "  that  the  thing 
which  has  taken  root,  and  become  strong, 
has  thriven  only  because  it  had  life  in  it." 
And  I  shall  give  you  undoubted  proofs  that 
the  Congregationalists,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  they  have  had  to  contend 
with,  are  more  numerous  and  powerful  now 
than  ever.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Liverjjool,  has 
just  published  the  most  correct  and  com- 
plete statistics  of  oui-  denomination  that 
have  ever  appeared.  There  are  at  present 
1,173  Welsh  Congregational  chapels  in 
Wales  and  the  English  towns,  with  286,161 
adherents.  Since  the  last  enumeration, 
eight  years  ago,  the  members  of  our  churches 
show  an  increase  of  9,459,  and  the  ntunber 
attending  oiu-  Sabbath  schools  an  increase 
of  12,673. 

The  twenty  minutes  allotted  me  is  too 
short  a  time  to  dwell  upon  the  many  dis- 
advantages to  Congregationalism  of  having 
to  "  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait "  under  the 
shadow  of  a  State  Church,  which  has  always 
been  niggard  of  all  help  and  prodigal  of 
all  manner  of  hindrances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  we  have 
been  driven  to  erect  our  places  of  worship 
in  the  back  streets  in  our  towns,  in  out-of- 


the-way  places  in  our  villages,  and  how 
often  we  have  had  to  wait  for  years  for  any 
plot  of  ground  to  erect  a  house  to  worshii> 
God  in  on  His  own  earth.  While  other  Non- 
conformists had  land  granted  to  them,  and 
often  in  convenient  places,  we,  the  Dis- 
sentei's,  applied  in  vain  for  any  such  privi- 
leges.    We  are  at  jiresent  in  the  midst  of 

A.    SERIOUS    CRISIS. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
lived  in  a  coimtry  with  a  State  ("liurch, 
threatened  with  disestablishment,  and 
especially  disondowment,  to  realize  how 
disastrous  and  alarming  it  is,  how  it  fills 
our  land  with  strife  and  bitterness.  Every 
device  is  adopted  that  may  serve  to  deepen 
a  monstrous  discord  among  our  peojDle,  a 
yawning  rift  between  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists. Among  the>e  devices  may  be 
mentioned  the  proselytizing  that  is  going 
on  in  every  direction ;  the  bribes  that  are 
offered  to  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  " 
who  will  join  the  State  Chvirch,  and  so  im- 
prove its  joosition  against  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing ;  the  constant  unfair  attempts  that  are- 
made  to  convince  our  English  neighbours 
from  Nonconformist  statistics  that  they  are 
declining.  Never  has  it  been  more  true 
that  some  men — the  more  unscrupulous  the- 
better — can  prove  anything  they  wish  by 
figures. 

This,  too,  favours  a  spirit  of  mischievous 
and  unfair  criticism.  If  any  of  the  Non- 
conformist bodies,  in  their  annual  assem- 
blies, deplore  any  signs  of  immorality  among 
our  young  people,  or  if  we  exj^ress  our 
grief  that  young  men  of  higher  education 
do  not  offer  themselves  for  the  ministry, 
or  if  a  fear  is  expressed  that  the  habits  of 
our  countrymen  are  not  what  they  once 
were — these  are  immediately  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  our  militant  bishops,  and  sent 
to  the  English  Press  to  prove  that  Non- 
conformity in  Wales  is  dying  out. 

Some  time  since  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ists of  Carnarvonshire  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  cursing  and  swearing  was  on 
the  increase  among  the  young  peojDle,  and 
apijealed  to  all  Christians  for  help  and 
co-operation  to  put  down  the  baneful  habit. 
When  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
clergy  of  the  country  received  this  apjieal 
he  rushed  into  print,  and  this  is  one  sen- 
tence of  his  bitter  diatribe  :  "  That  the 
Nonconformists  of  Wales  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  immorality 
in  vai-ious  forms  in  the  country."  And  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  "light  and 
leading "  he  added :  "  That  lying  was 
justified  and  encouraged  by  Dissenting 
Ministers  and  Members  of  Paidiament," 
meaning,  of  course.  Members  of  Parliament 
returned  by  Nonconformists,  because  we 
hardly  have  any  others. 

In  the  nearest  village  to  where  this  vicar 
lives  I  am  assru-ed  that  at  a  boarding- 
school  there  a  child  insisted  upon  always 
writing  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  a 
little  "  o  "  and  a  little  "  c  "  because  he  was. 
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audi  a  wicked  bad  man !  And  because  the 
teacher  insisted  on  capital  letters  the  parent 
withdrew  the  child  from  school.  Covild  that 
little  bigot  have  grown  anywhere  outside  a 
Welsh  parsouagfT?  We  have  in  Wales  to 
pay  the  penaltj'  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
feeble  State  Ch\irch ;  a  strong  Episcopal 
Church,  instead  of  meaning  the  ruin  of  Non 
conformity,  would  rather  mean  its  advance- 
ment. It  "would  then  be  a  fair  and  generous 
<3onipetition,  with  a  final  chance  of  co-opera- 
tion. But  an  alien  Church  which  is  also 
weak  has  to  make  tip  for  its  weakness  by  the 
use  of  worldly  wisdom.  I  would  hail  to- 
morrow a  strong,  free.  Episcopal  Chxtrch  in 
Wales.  It  woiild  no  longer  have  to  bribe, 
iind  cultivate  jealousy  ;  there  would  be  no 
fatal  fascination  in  making  proselytes. 
Bishops  would  then  boast  not  of  confirming 
Nonconformists,  but  of  saving  men,  and 
when  some  ministerial  failure  went  over  to 
the  Church  it  would  be  accepted  humbly  as 
a  Divine  judgment.  The  liberation  and 
restoration  of  the  Church  in  Wales  would  be 
a  national  gain — socially,  educationally, 
morally,  and  religiou.sly. 

At  present  the  Welsh  nation — for  we  are 
Tinquestiouably  a  nation — and  the  greatest 
Churchman  of  the  age,  Mr.  Gladstone,  has 
called  ITS 

"  A    XATTOX    OF    NONCONFORMISTS  " 

— this  nation  is  not  only  hopelessly  divided, 
but  the  social  bickering,  dissension,  and 
jealousy,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  religion, 
makes  us  v^'eary  of  the  religious  discord  pro- 
moted by  this  gigantic  anomaly.  It  makes 
its  Christianity  vindictive  and  its  charity 
sectarian.  Its  i-ewards,  as  a  political  institu- 
tion, are  given  almost  invariably  not  for 
spiritital  work,  but  for  political  help ;  or,  to 
use  the  stronger  words  of  the  Eight  Hon. 
Osborne  Morgan,  a  son  of  a  Welsh  clergy- 
man, "  The  State-api^ointed  ministers  of  a 
State-endowed  Church  are  paid  and  pro- 
moted not  for  pi'eaching  Christianity,  but  for 
fighting  Dissent.'"'  Additional  endowments 
iu-e  now  again  being  handed  over  to  its  day- 
schools,  which  will  virtually  throw  into  its 
hands  in  scores  of  districts  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  There  they  will 
be  taught  that  it  is  a  sin  to  enter 
one  of  the  old  chapels  where  their  parents' 
lives  were  ennobled  bj-^  learning  the  duty 
of  obeying  their  consciences  at  whatever 
cost,  and  so  joining  the  long  line  of  martyrs 
and  patriots  of  their  country,  from  the 
days  of  John  Penry  down  to  the  present. 

A    CHUECH    OF    IlEVIVAL. 

Congregationalism  in  Wales  had  its 
origin  in  the  great  piety  and  religious 
fervour  of  its  founders.  William  Wroth, 
the  first  pastor  of  an  organized  Dissenting 
church,  formed  at  Llanvaches,  in  1639,  was 
a  man  of  unc[uestionable  power  as  a 
preacher.  When  vicar  of  Llanvaches  he 
drew  siicli  crowds  to  hear  him  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  preach  in  the  churchyard. 


He  had  in  him  too  great  an  entlnisiasm  for 
the  salvation  of  men  to  suit  the  Church  of 
Laud,  and  he  was  dragged  before  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  and  deprived  of  his 
living. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  first  two  Con- 
gregational chixrches  at  Llanvaches  and 
Mynyddislwyn — two  chiirches  which  remain 
to  this  day — that  they  sent  ovit  17  of  their 
most  zealous  members  as  lay  preachers  to 
rouse  their  fellow-men  to  a  sense  of  their 
eternal  well  being.  These  were  the 
pioneers  among  our  lay  evangelists,  a  noble 
class  of  Cliristian  workers,  who  have 
throughoiit  our  history  taken  such  a  sj^len- 
did  part  in  the  evangehzation  of  the  Welsh 
nation.  The  influence  of  these  large- 
hearted  and  holy  men  at  the  commencement 
of  our  history  has  been  transmitted,  in  a 
great  part,  to  their  successors.  The  history 
of  their  self-sacrifice  for  others  has  been  a 
constant  inspiration.  With  them,  their 
followers  l^elieve  firmly  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  must  be  a  society  of  regenerated 
men.  Our  great  preachers  aimed  first  and 
foremost  at  the  conversion  of  their  hearers ; 
and  while  the  Established  Church  threw  its 
communion  open  to  gamblers,  playgoers. 
Sabbath-breakers,  notorious  sinners,  the 
Nonconformist  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions stood  forth  for  renewed  men,  for 
reformed  characters,  and  would  have  none 
at  their  communion  tables  but  thos*^  pro- 
fessing to  be  changed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

The  first  article  of  belief  in  these  churches 
has  been  that  they  could  not  be  living 
churches,  and  prosper,  without  the  constant 
realization  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  They  had  no  hope  of  any  help  from 
onr  territorial  magnates  and  the  great 
employers  of  labour ;  their  great  expecta- 
tions were  from  on  high  ;  and  this  made 
thcDi  intensely  religious,  and  mighty  in 
spiritual  jDOwer.  Judge  Jolines,  and  other 
iinprejixdiced  authorities,  show  that  Noncon- 
formity found  the  Welsh  people  in  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  degradation,  and  by 
the  great  cleansing  inflixences  of  what  is 
called  in  the  Welsh  language — Yr  Ysgrythyr 
Lan — the  Clean  Scriptiire — and  yr  Yspryd 
Glan — the  Clean  Spirit — the  Welsh  people 
have  been  cleansed  in  habits  and  life  until 
they  are  the  most  religious  people  under  the 
sun.  Our  churches  have  been  greatly 
blessed  by  religious  revivals,  and  have  always 
been  in  a  state  of  lu'ayerful  expectation  for 
them.  Their  number  was  more  than  trebled 
diu'ing  the  great  revivals  of  1828,  1839,  and 
1849.  During  the  last  of  these,  in  four 
counties  of  South  Wales,  about  ten  thousand 
members  were  added  to  our  churches. 

Pull  oft  have  oiir  churches  become  dry  and 
jjarched,  tmtil  we  have  cried  for  another 
downpour  from  on  high,  and  it  came  again 
and  again,  like  floods  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
withering  grass  has  turned  green  and  began 
to  sprout,  and  the  poor  stunted  plants  that 
seemed  to  have  no  life  left  in  them  floiirished 
again,  and  there  was  growth,  life,  and  beautv 
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everywhere.  Our  Episcopal  Churcli  never 
contemplates  revivals — it  lias  no  room  tor  a 
true  revivalist ;  and  when  he  comes,  as  Whit- 
field and  Wesley  in  Ensiiaud,  or  has  Row- 
lands of  Llangeitho  and  Charles  of  Bala  in 
Wales,  their  very  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
causes  them  to  feel  not  at  home  in  the  Esta- 
blished Clmrch,  and  their  heart  says,  "De- 
part, go  ye  out  from  the  midst  of  her." 

A  very  honest,  if  not  very  wily,  Welsh 
clergyman  once  said  that  the  only  reviver 
of  their  Church  was  a  Disestablisher— Mr. 
Miall  once,  Mr.  Dillwyn  now,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  come.  W^hat  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
called  a  "  vigorous  Dissenterism  "  was  not 
able  to  awake  the  Establishment  in  Walers 
from  its  profound  slumber;  it  needed  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  to  pro- 
duce the  panic  which  is  at  the  root  of  what 
is  now  called  the  galvanized  revival  of  the 
Church  in  Wales.  It  is  the  laying  of  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  ti'ee  which  has  caused 
every  movement,  every  sign  of  life  among  its 
branches. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  his  triennial 
visitation,  just  over,  said  "  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  confirmed  by  him  were 
converts  from  one  or  other  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies."  How  is  it  that  the 
Bishop  does  not  see  that  this  boast  of  his 
proves  what 

A    BARREN    FIG-TREE 

his  own  Chiu'ch  is,  if  it  must  be  sup- 
plied with  borrowed  fruits  to  keep  up 
appearances?  And  the  Bishop  confesses  that 
he  learnt  from  his  clergy  "  that  the  great 
majority  were  converts  from  one  or  other  of 
the  Nonconformist  bodies."  Who  knew 
better  than  these  clergy  where  they  foiind 
them,  from  whom  they  had  jsroselytized 
them,  and  how  they  induced  them  over  ? 
The  only  returning  prodigal  over  whom  the 
Welsh  Church  rejoices  with  great  joy  now 
is  a  Dissenter  !  Think  how  all  this  enticing 
and  rejoicing  tests  and  proves  all  our  people. 
And,  thank  God,  there  are  thousands  among' 
our  young  men  and  maidens  who  give  the 
lie  to  Walpole's  saying,  "Every  man  has  his 
price."  No;  else  there  would  not  be  a 
Dissenter  in  Wales  at  the  present  day. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Wales  being 
the  Church  of  the  rich  and  of  the  favoured 
classes,  a  minority  which  includes  all  the 
affluence  and  station  of  the  country,  the 
Congregational  and  other  Nonconformist 
churches  have  become  the  home  of  the 
working  people  and  the  poor.  The  Estab- 
lishment claims  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
poor — it  certainly  helps  the  jDoor,  but 
always  by  making  jjaupers  of  them.  It 
keeps  them  down  jDaupers  always,  ready  for 
doles,  and  thankful  for  blankets,  coal,  and 
Christmas  gifts  from  year  to  year.  The 
Nonconformist  Churches  have  recognized 
the  working  classes  and  the  poor  as  men 
and  brethren  ;  they  have  stood  by  them  in 
all  their  struggles,  and  have  helped  them 
to  claim  and  to  win  their  rights  as  men  and 
citizens. 


THE    %VORKING    CLASSES. 

The  working  men  of  Wales  have  not 
deserted  our  chajjels ;  they  ai-e  our  most 
devoted  Christian  workers.  They  have  found 
out  that  Congregationalism  means  trust 
the  people,  educate  the  people,  persuade 
them  that  Christ  has  left  the  future  of 
His  Church  greatly  to  their  individual 
efforts,  in  dependence  upon  His  help  and 
lilessing.  Nonconformity  among  us  has 
reached  the  labourers  and  farm  servants, 
and  the  very  poor,  and  has  done  the  work 
the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  now  in  England 
and  other  countries.  The  Welsh  working 
people  are  very  well  posted  in  the 
history  of  the  State  Chiirch :  they  know 
that  throughout  its  whole  history  it  has 
been  on  the  side  of  i^rivilege  against; 
equality,  of  patronage  against  liberty,  of 
power  against  right,  of  the  priesthood 
against  the  people.  Hence  it  is  that  where- 
ever  you.  find  a  handful  of  Welsh  working 
people  removing  to  a  large  English  town, 
or  emigrating  to  America,  the  first  thing 
they  do  is  to  start  a  Sabbath  school,  then 
they  erect  a  chapel.  They  have  erected 
469  chapels  in  America,  but  not  a  single 
Welsh  Episcopalian  chiu-ch.  They  have 
erected  Welsh  chapels  in  almost  every  large 
town  in  England,  and  in  all  countries  where 
they  have  emigrated  to,  so  that  the  Welsh 
chapels  erected  by  them  outside  their  own 
coi.mtry  number  many  hundreds  ;  but  you 
cannot  find  a  dozen  W^elsh  Episcopal 
churches  outside  Wales  in  all  Great 
Britain,  Greater  Britain —  not  a  dozen  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  globe.  The  fact  is, 
the  Welsh  people  get  enough  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Wales,  and  they  never 
long  afttr  it  when  they  leave.  They  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  Priest  and  the  Levite, 
who  can  see  only  their  own  side  of  the  road. 
The  Welsh  working  class  everyvv-here  are 
true  to  Christ,  and  are  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  their  own  loved  Free  Churches,  for 
they  have  been  to  them  true  Samaritans, 
always  ready  to  help  them  when  robbed  by 
the  tyrant,  and  passed  bj-  by  the  tyrant's 
friends. 

HOW    THE    BISnorS    ARE    CHOSEN. 

The  State  Chiirch  has  had  this  eliect 
upon  us  :  it  has  kept  alive  in  our  churches 
the  conviction  that  our  first  grand  essential 
is  power  in  the  pulpit.  I  remember  hear- 
ing Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  once  saying  -. 
"  There  never  has  been  among  the  Non- 
conformists of  Wales  a  time  when  or  a 
class  who  have  affected  to  deprecate  or 
despise  an  educated  ministry."  The  foun- 
ders of  Dissent  in  Wales  were  the  best 
educated  men  of  their  age  and  country. 
The  Established  Church  in  our  country 
never  seems  to  appreciate  highly  men  of 
power  in  the  pulpit.  The  best  preachers 
were  passed  by  when  the  recent  bishops 
were  selected  —  head-masters  of  schools 
were  elected  ratlier  than  preac^^iers ; 
masters  of    figures    to    prove  that  Dissent 
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was  declining  rtitlier  than  masters  of 
assemblies.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
one  of  these  census  collectors,  has 
just  said  that  he  has  received  foiu- 
ministers  in  three  years  from  among  the 
Welsh  Nonconformist  bodies.  Four  in  three 
years  will  not  help  much  to  make  up  the 
loss  of  those  who  cross  over  the  other  side 
of  the  fold  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  These 
masters  of  figures  seem  actually  to  believe 
that  our  great  masters  of  assemblies  wish 
to  cross  over  to  their  Chvu'ch,  and  they  are 
constantly  insinuating  that  there  are  a 
number  knocking  and  waiting  for  enti-acce. 
I  saw  it  mentioned  that  a  child  was  taken 
down  to  the  country  from  the  centre  of 
London  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
had  never  seen  a  bird  except  in  a  cage —  in 
captivity  ;  and  when  she  saw  one  around  the 
house  coming  for  its  early  crumb  she  cried 
out !  full  of  pity  :  "  Poor  birdie,  without  a 
cage  !  "  So  these  Welsh  bishops  would  pity 
our  Bishop  Dale  :  "  Poor  birdie,  without  a 
cage ! " 

These  cage  preachers  cannot  realize  the 
greater  freedom  we  are  born  to,  wide  as  the 
air  of  heaven.  They  know  not  what  it  is  to 
preach  to  thousands  on  a  grand  field  day, 
in  the  Cymanfa,  when  the  power  of  God 
comes  down  to  sway  the  multitude,  and  the 
joy  of  it  has  often  been  such  that  no  mitre 
upon  eai-th  could  make  up  for  the  loss  of  it ; 
and  the  cage,  though  gilded  with  gold,  has 
failed  and  will  fail  to  tempt  us  in. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  some  three 
weeks  ago,  said  at  Lampeter  College  that 
sixteen  Nonconformist  ministers,  and  some 
of  them  men  of  the  first  rank,  had  applied 
to  him  (during  the  last  two  years)  for  holy 
orders.  He  refuses  to  name  one  of  the 
sixteen,  but  prefers  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Welsh  people  in  the  sincerity 
of  all  its  Nonconformist  ministers.  Is  not 
this  intolerable  ?  Is  not  this  the  old  perse- 
cuting spirit  in  a  more  detestable  form  ? 
I  would  far  prefer  to  have  my  ears  slit,  or 
even  cut  off,  as  in  the  days  of  Laud,  than 
to  have  the  air  of  my  country  filled  with 
doubts  of  the  honesty  of  our  Nonconformity, 
and  of  our  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the 
establishment  of  religion  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, opposed  directly  to  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives 
of  Christ  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church. 


THE     CHAIRMAN. 

The  Chairman  :  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  giving  my  friend  Dr.  Herber  Evans  two 
minvites  longer.  I  was  very  sorry  that  he 
should  have  been  so  harmted  by  the  ghost 
of  the  bell  long  before  it  was  likely  to 
make  its  appearance.  At  the  same  time 
the  bell  must  be  merciless  in  order  to  be 
just.  I  only  wish  our  American  friends 
could  understand  the  circumstances  ixnder 
which   our  brother   speaks.      They   do  not 


iinderstand  ourselves,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cvilt  to  understand  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  our  Welsh  brethren  have 
to  do  their  work.  I  am  not  qiiita  clear 
that  our  bishops  always  are  quite  as 
just  to  us  as  my  friend  seems  to  suppose. 
I  fancy  when  the  battle  comes  near  its  end 
we  also  in  our  turn  may  have  some- 
thing to  complain  of.  In  the  meantime, 
as  to  the  converts  they  get,  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  rejoice  in  them. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by 

DR.    BEVAN, 

who  said :  It  is  a  diffictilt  thing  to  follow  my 
friend,  my  very  old  friend.  Dr.  Herber 
Evans,  at  any  time,  and  esi:)eeially  when 
one  has  only  to  tell  the  jjale  and  impic- 
turesque  story  of  a  Free  Chxirch  in  a  free 
land,  wliose  tale  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  Church  of  my  fathers,  which  is- 
still  being  persecuted  in  the  land  of  my 
birth.  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  my 
brethren  will  do  for  their  eloquence  when 
the  Church  is  disestablished  anddisendowed. 
They  will  lose  many  a  good  point  and  many 
a  telling  application. 

The  study  of  any  form  of  Church  organi- 
sation must  have  regard  to  those  external 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  modi- 
fied or  developed.  When  the  Christian 
commvmity  was  still  homogeneous,  and 
when  diversities  manifested  themselves 
rather  in  oj^inion  and  creed  than  in  v^orshij^ 
and  government,  even  that  homogeneous 
Church  was  largely  affected  by  the  relations 
which  it  boi-e  to  the  social  life  in  which  it  was 
established,  and  to  the  peculiar  form  or  con- 
dition of  political  order  iinder  which  it 
existed.  The  Church  j^ersecuted  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Chiirch  patronized. 
The  Church  ignored  or  condemned  coiild 
hardly  be  recognized  in  the  Church  jjetted 
and  endowed  and  established.  What  is 
true  of  the  whole  and  unbroken  commitnity 
is  eqvially  true  of  those  parts  into  which  the 
separated  Church  has  now  been  divided. 

There  are  these  eternal  conditions  under 
which   a   Christian   community   may  exist. 
It  may  be  endowed  and  specially  controlled 
by   the    secular  government.       It   may  be- 
harassed  and  limited,  and  disparaged  by  the 
secular  government.       It  may  be  left  to  its  •• 
own  government,  with  eqiial  rights  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  communities,  at  the  head 
of  the  secular  government.  Favoured,  perse- 
cuted, liberated — these  are  the  conditions. . 
In  all  of  these  the  Congregational  churches 
iinder    variovis    circumstances    have    been 
found.     Their  history  in  the  Colonies  has 
not   been   altogether    marked  by   the  last' 
character.      It  has  been  so  chiefly.      It  is  so 
almost  altogether — though  not  wholly.  The  ■ 
Congregationalism  of  tbe  Colou'es  is   not 
like  that  of  America,  which  once  was  itself' 
the    dominant    and    the    favoured  church.. 
In   America   our   churches   have    all    their- 
liberties  by 
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BREAKING     THE    GOLDEX     FETTERS 

of  tlio  State,  and  stepping  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  favour  to  the  larger  field  of  a 
universal  liberty.  Tlie  churches  of  Aiistralia 
are  luilike  these,  for  they  have  never 
enjoyed  the  supposed  advantages  of  an 
establishment  to  tind  in  freedom  the  larger 
good  of  the  imtrammelled  spiritual  king- 
dom. In  England  Congregationalism  is  a 
tolerated  worship.  It  is  jiennitted  to  be  by 
power  of  the  State,  and  because  the  favoured 
church  be  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
its  being.  The  churches  of  the  daughter 
States  of  Britain  are  unlike  these,  for  now 
they  all  occupy  a  common  place  of  universal 
ecfuality  and  universal  liberty.  We  have 
not  ceased  to  be  unjust  that  we  might  be 
more  fully  Christ's,  as  New  England  Con- 
gregationalism. We  have  come  out  of  our 
vmequal  and  injuriously-treated  state,  and 
some  day  we  hope  the  churches  of  the 
mother  land  may  be  fovind  to  have  entered 
with  ourselves  into  the  full  blessedness  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  a  Free  State. 

STATE    AID     IN    AUSTRALIA. 

It  has  not  always  been  so  in  Australia. 
Australia  was  founded  by  Englishmen  and 
by  English  officials,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  an 
English  official  to  allow  religion  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Hence  at  first  the  Govern- 
ment chaplain  was  the  Australian  minister, 
and  of  coui'se  chaplains  can  only  be  of  certain 
specified  orders.  It  is  at  least  some  con- 
solation for  the  Congregationalist  to  know 
that  if  he  is  shut  out  from  the  formal 
and  perfunctory  duties  of  a  prison  church, 
his  own  co-religionists  wiU  not  be  largely 
found  there  to  require  his  ghostly  services. 

But  the  original  convict  establishment 
of  Australia  has  grown  into  the  settle- 
ment of  free  men,  while  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  never  subjected  to  the  perilous 
and  unjust  experiment  of  the  penal 
sei-vice.  Hence  the  various  churches  began 
to  plant  their  representatives  in  the  grow- 
ing States,  and,  at  first,  many  of  these 
churches  received  aid  from  the  State.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  grants  of  land,  the 
Congregational  churches  were  never  re- 
cipients of  State  aid.  Unlike  the  Anglican, 
the  Eoman,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Metho- 
dist, the  Congregationalist  minister  of 
Australia  was 

NEVER    SUBSIDIZED    BY    THE    STATE, 

and  even  the  very  small  grant  made  to  a  few 
communities  was  strongly  resented  by  many 
of  their  fellow  Congregationalists. 

But  now,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia,  no  colony  gives  aid  to  any 
church.  All  churches  are  free  and  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  secular  authority.  No 
privilege  is  extended  to  member  or  minister 
of  any  church.  To  all  the  State  grants 
protection  and  liberty.  Freedom  and  equal- 
ity are  universal. 

What,   then,   it   may   be    asked,   do   the 


churches  fare  under  these  conditions  of 
freedom  in  these  young  states  ? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while  the 
churches  of  this  Greater  Britain,  and  the 
still  greater  English-speaking  folk  throtigh- 
out  the  world,  are  free  and  equal,  there  is 
always  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
conditions  of  the  mother  land — where  life, 
rich  in  the  store  of  the  many  centiu'ies  of 
her  growth,  exercises,  and  for  ages  to  come 
will  exercise,  jjreponderant  force  in  the 
interactions  of  cultru-e  throughout  all  her 
kindred  states.  In  England  two  ancient 
chiux'hes  have 

THE    SOCIAL     PRESTIGE 

of  a  long  establishment,  and  a  still  existent 
favour.  It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  to  lose  altogether,  even  in  the 
distant  South,  the  effects  of  these  enormous 
social  forces.  Even  the  United  States,  broken 
though  they  are  from  the  old  England 
to  which  they  were  once  bound,  cannot 
resist  the  social  influences  of  the  great 
Episcopal  community  of  the  mother  land. 
Apart  from  the  force  wMch  the  historic 
Ejiiscopate  may  exercise  in  giving  a  certain 
social  elevation  to  its  commtmitj,  the 
bishop  of  the  American  Episcopalians 
catches  a  little  of  the  splendour 
which  seems  to  shine  upon  his  right 
reverend  brother,  who  in  England 
claims  lordship,  if  not  over  Christ's  fold, 
at  least  amongst  Her  Majesty's  lieges.  And 
even  a  colonial  bishop  does  not  altogether 
resent  the  honeyed  title  by  which  some  of 
his  inferior  officers  love  to  address  him, 
and  is  quite  willing  to  hear  the  pleasant 
words,  "  My  Lord." 

We  are  free  and  equal  in  the  Colonies. 
This  is  perfectly  true ;   but  the  social  and 

THE    POLITICAL    TUFT-HUNTER 

does  not  perish  even  on  a  long  ocean  trip,  and 
the  influences  of  the  social  disparagements  of 
England  are  not  altogether  unf  elt  even  in  the 
most  distant  dependency.  I  am  not  sure  that 
a  church,  wholly  relieved  from  persecution, 
even  though  it  be  petty,  is  altogether  to  be 
congratulated.  The  church  of  the  martyrs 
was  not  the  least  mighty  of  the  churches. 
It  is  therefore  a  test,  and  jDerhaps  some- 
what of  a  snare,  for  the  Congregationalist 
to  feel  himself  absolutely  free,  and  the 
eqiial  of  all  others.  Backbones  grow  weak 
if  there  be  no  pressure  upon  them,  and  the 
essential  spirit  of  a  church's  life  may  some- 
times be  enfeebled  if  its  Protestant  powers 
be  never  evoked  and  practised.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Australia. 
I  confess  that  something  of  resentment  a-nd 
impatience  rises  within  me  when  I  find 
myself  again  a  Dissenter,  and  when  my 
nonconformity  with  a  bishop's  practice  is 
not  a  virtue  with  which  I  can  credit  hia 
nonconformity  with  mine. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  us  would 
be  better  Congregationalists  if  we  found 
in  our  Congregationalism  a  method 
by      which      we      asserted      our      liberty 
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against  attempts  to  defraud  iis  of  it. 
There  are  many  Avistralian  Congregation- 
alists  who  have  entered  into  the  inheritance 
■of  liberty  which  their  fathers  gained  at 
great  cost,  who  now  are  in  danger  of 
appraising  this  liberty  at  a  very  small 
price,  and  fail  to  see  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  State. 

THE    GERM    OP    UNITY. 

Perhaps  there  is  in  the  spirit  which 
undervalues  distinctive  church  principles, 
the  germ  of  that  growth  of  Christian  unity 
towards  which  we  hope  otir  si^iritual  life  is 
i;ending.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  other  com- 
munities are  quite  as  careless  of  their 
essential  ecclesiastical  forms  as  we  may  be  ; 
and  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  proijhetic 
word,  that  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  fulfilled  ecclesiastically  by  the  lion 
lying  down  with  the  lamb  iinder  him,  and  so 
securing  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Chvirch. 
That  is  certainly  the  view  which  some  take 
of  church  iinity,  and  perhaps  even  some 
amongst  us  are  not  altogether  unwilling  to 
take  ujion  themselves  such  a  lamblikt  r^le. 

This  last  consideration  naturally  leads  me 
to  speak  of  the  weakness  which  oiu*  polity 
illustrates,  and  especially  in  a  young  country 
still  but  slightly  peopled  in  many  of  its  parts. 

Many  of  the  sister  churches  have 

A    CONNEXIONAL    LIFE 

which  is  wanting  among  us.  Congre- 
gationalism is  Independent.  Tlie  auto- 
nomy of  each  Christian  church  is  an 
element  which  we  would  not  lightly  jeopar- 
dize; and  although  Independency  is  not 
essential  to  Congregationalism,  yet  histori- 
cally and  practically  the  churches  of  our 
order,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  the 
Baptist  division,  have  always  been 
loyal  to  the  IndejDendent  princijile.  We  do 
not  all  go  to  the  length  of  that  famous  New 
England  divine  who  objected  to  even  an 
Association,  because,  he  said.  Association 
meant  Convocation,  and  Convocation  led  to 
Pi-esbytery,  and  Presbytery  to  Prelacy,  and 
Prelacy  to  Popery,  and  Popery  to  the  Devil, 
and  so  he  would  not  take  the  first  step.  But 
we  are  all  a  little  suspicious  even  of  our 
imions,  whether  coiuity,  or  provincial,  or 
national.  And  hence  the  difficvilty  which 
we  often  find  for  connected  action,  and 
mutual  aid,  and  organised  endeavour.  Now, 
our  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian,  and  Metho- 
dist friends  have  no  siich  trouble  as  this.  They 
can  unite  their  forces ;  they  can  organise 
tiieir  efforts ;  they  can  sustain  by  the  strong 
and  the  populous  the  causes  which  are  weak, 
and  which  lie  open  in  our  land,  far  away 
from  the  centre,  or  even  far  away  from 
the  nearest  neighbour. 

THAT    IS    DUE.    WEAKNESS, 

Congregationalism  is  strong  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  large  towns.  It  needs  more  union 
to  make  it  powerful  in  the   thinly-peopled 


country  places.  Not  that  we  have  neglected 
the  work  of  the  pioneer.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  history  of  our  Congregationalism  has 
not  been  marked  by  an  earnest  and  zealous 
endeavour  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the 
remotest  places  and  to  sustain  the  churches 
in  the  lone  bush.  But  the  absence  of  the 
Connexional  spirit  has  handicapped  tis  in 
the  race  with  our  sister  denominations.  The 
very  independence  of  our  system  has  driven 
a  weak  community  into  impatience  with  the 
control  of  our  mission,  and  sometimes  the 
other  churches  have  profited  by  our  loose 
ties,  and  have  entered  into  the  labours 
which  we  were  the  first  to  inaugiu'ate. 

THE    PEOBLEM    OF    AUSTRALIAN    CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 

The  problem  of  Australian  Congregational- 
ism is,  therefore,  how  to  adjust  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  help  and  central  infiuence 
with  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  democratic  spirit  of 
our  free  communities  would  have  accorded 
with  the  similar  essential  qualities  of  our 
social  and  political  life.  But  I  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  men  do  not  feel 
that  they  would  adjust  and  cori-ect  the 
l^erils  of  the  State  libei'ty  by  limiting  the 
freedom  in  the  Church,  and  hence  turn  to 
the  more  governed  forms  of  Connexional 
Christianity  as  a  sort  of  equipoise  to  the 
liberties  of  secular  life.  The  Church, 
remember,  produces  always  cultured  per- 
sons; and  the  man  of  cidtui'e  is  a  little 
afraid  of  the  democracy  of  modern  times. 
The  vei'y  success,  therefore,  of  the 
Church  tends  to  those  forms  which 
limit  Congregationalism,  and  if  they  will 
only  admit  something  of  this  princii^le  (as, 
indeed,  all  churches  are  doing),  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  liberty,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  Connexional  orderliness  has  much 
attraction  for  the  average  layman. 

Apo.stolic  Congregationalism  was  the 
womb  in  which  was  gendered  both  the  Pres- 
bytery and  the  Episcopate.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  modern  Congre- 
gationalism should  find  a  similar  process  at 
once  develoi^ing  a  new  Conuexionalism  or 
accepting  such  as  is  foimd  in  the  already 
existent  church  organization. 

I  have  thus  candidly  laid  before  the 
Council  what  seems  to  me  certain  grave 
aspects  of  the  life  of  our  Australian  Congre- 
gationalism. I  may,  therefore,  freely  refer 
to  those 

FEATDKES    OP    STRENGTH 

and  Christian  wortliiness  which  may  also 
be  discerned. 

Congregationalism  may  not  lend  itself  to 
the  production  of  efficient  organization.  It 
may  also  produce  a  liberty  of  thoixght  and 
a  catholicity  of  feeling  which  enfeebles  its 
denominational  spirit.  But  I  think  all 
will  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  rich  in 
its  development  of  strong  and  healthful 
Christian  life.     Its  Conuexionalism  is  weak; 
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its  men  are  strong.  The  preachers  of  our 
body  arc  not  as  numei'ons  as  those  of  other 
churches.  But  there  are  in  every  part  of 
oiir  own  land  men  of  infliience  and  force. 
The  Congregational  pulijit  of  Australia  has 
always  been  a  place  of  i:)Ower.  Faithful  to 
the  truth,  it  has  always  been  open  to  the 
light  whensoever  it  has  shone ;  always 
breathing  freely  the  air  from  whatever 
point  of  the  compass  God  has  sent 
His  winds  of  grace  and  refreshment. 
Whether  in  the  immediate  preaching 
of  a  saving  and  edifying  Gospel, 
or  in  the  hard  work  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy and  social  reform,  the  Council  may 
confidently  learn  that  the  Congregational 
ministry  has  not  been  behind  the  chiefest 
of  those  sent.  In  the  Press,  in  public  life, 
in  the  question  of  popular  and  higher 
education,  ovir  churches  have  always  pro- 
duced men  who  have  stood  as  leaders  of 
thought  and  action.  Unfortunately,  not 
always  faithful  to  the  Chiirch  which  made 
them,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
our  history  have  sprung  from  our  midst. 
But  not  a  few — and  these  to-day  influenc- 


ing most  powerfully  and  directing  most 
efficiently  the  ciirrents  of  our  life— have 
been  and  are  the  children  of  historic  Con- 
gregationalism. 

And  I  think  I  may  add  that  no  Church  as 
our  own  has  so  completely  learned  the 
larger  lessons  of  the  Master's  spirit,  in 
wide  sympathy,  in 

CATHOLIC    BROTHERHOOD, 

in  f  orgetf ulness  of  its  own  specific  advantage, 
in  the  deep  sense  of  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tian life  to  all  the  sjAeres  of  hmnan  condvict 
— in  a  word,  in  that  principle  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  our  Lord  came  to 
establish  among  men,  and  which  is  wider 
than  any  church  ?^nd  larger  than  any  creed, 
and  which  conception  has  for  its  ideal 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  whole  of  humanity  to  the  law  and 
the  life  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  and  the 
Lord  of  men. 

The  Chairman  i>ronounced  the  Benedic- 
tion, and  the  Council  adjourned. 


EVENING     SESSION. 


A   Conference  was    held  in  the   evening 
at  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  subject  being 

THE  CHURCHES  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Dale,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 

After  the  hymn  had  been  sung. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  .skies 
Let  the  Creator's  name  arise, 

prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  B.  A.  Imes. 


THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  President  :  We  have  had  so  large 
an  attendance  of  visitors  to-night  that  it 
was  impossible  to  accommodate  them  in  the 
galleries  of  the  hall,  and  I  believe  that  the 
floor  has  been  largely  thrown  open  to  visitors, 
the  floor  being  usually  reserved  for  members 
of  Council.  But  I  beg  to  remind  you  that 
this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  although 
w-e  laave  so  large  a  number  of  visitors,  whom 
we  are  delighted  to  see ;  and  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  enforce  upon  readers  of  the  papers 
the  time  limit  which  I  was  directed  to 
enforce  thi-oughout  the  meetings  of  the 
Coimcil  this  week  and  next.  We  have  a 
long  list  of  papers,  and  we  shall  follow  the 
precedent  that  has  been  set  at  previous 
meetings  of  the  Council,  and  these  papers 
will  be  taken  in  succession.  Whether 
after     they    have     all     been    read     there 


will  be  time  for  any  serious  discussion  is  to 
my  own  mind  extremely  doubtful.  But  it 
will  be  my  duty  in  any  case  to  see  that 
gentlemen  who  come  from  very  remote 
parts  to  read  papers,  which  have  been 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  have  the  time  assigned  to- 
them. 


REV.  GEORGE  GLADSTONE 

read  the  following  ijajjer  on 

The   Attitude    of    the   Church    to   the 
Social  Movements  of  our  Time. 

The  air  is  rife  with  social  i-eforms.  The 
old  phrase,  bidding  men  be  "  content  in  the 
sphere  in  which  Providence  has  i^laced 
them,"  has  been  discarded  by  most  as  im- 
plying a  falsehood.  With  the  discarding  of 
that  phrase,  which,  through  misuse,  has 
proved  fraught  with  evil,  we  declare' per- 
fect sympathy.  Heartily  indeed  do  we 
recognize  the  all-encomi5assing  working  of 
the  Father  in  heaven ;  His  love  so  tender 
that  it  finds  its  gratification  in  our  salva- 
tion through  the  Cross  of  His  Son;  His 
care  so  minute  that  it  puts  our  tears  into 
His  bottle,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our 
heads;  and  His  power  so  vast  that  it 
makes  all  things— literally  all  things— to 
work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
Him.  But  God  is  not  the  only  worker. 
Much  that  we  find  in  the  world  has  been 
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■done  by  man,  and  for  it,  man,  and  not  God, 
is  responsible.  All  men  are  not  where  God 
placed  them.  Many  have  put  themselves 
far  below  where  He  wonld  have  them, 
whilst  others  have  been  put  and  kept  lower 
by  their  fellows  than  they  shoiild  be.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  or  arrangements  or  work- 
ing of  the  Heavenly  Father,  but 


'  Man's  inhumanity  to  man,' 


that 


"  Makes  co'antless  thousands  mourn." 

Before,  therefore,  a  man  is  content  to  stay 
m  the  iDOsition  in  which  he  finds  himself  he 
should  be  satisfied  that  God  has  put  him 
there.  And  even,  then,  it  may  not  be  his 
duty  to  stay.  For  God  may  only  have  put 
him  there  that  by  training  he  may  qualify 
for  something  higher.  God  has  always 
better  things  for  men  when  they  are  ready 
for  them. 

But  many  who  have  begun  to  hope  for 
sweeter  manners  and  fairer  laws,  for 
healthier  homes  and  purer  surroundings,  for 
more  of  comfort  and  less  of  struggle,  do  not 
look  to  the  prDit  ssed  Church  of  Christ  to 
help  them.  On  the  part  of  some  there  is 
fierce  resentment  against  the  Church  as  a 
hindrance,  and  on  the  part  of  still  greater 
numbers  there  is  simply  no  expectation  of 
practical  help.  And,  in  addition,  it  hardly 
admits  of  doubt  that  the  Church  has  lost 
its  hold,  all  but  utterly,  on  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  of  our  working  people. 

WHY    THE    CHURCH    HAS    LOST    ITS    HOLD. 

Now  let  it  be  boldly  put  that  in  countless 
cases  the  exi^lanation  of  lost  interest  in 
the  Church  is  found  in  sin.  Many  prefer 
evil  to  good,  or  they  have  become  so  in- 
volved in  it  that  they  do  not  see  how  they 
can  get  free.  But  they  do  not  like  to  be 
continually  reminded  of  their  evil  condition, 
and  so  the  Church  is  abandoned.  "  The 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  That 
is  a  broad,  indispu.table  fact,  having  issues 
that  are  multiform  and  far-reaching.  All 
schemes  of  social  regenei'ation  that  overlook 
it  assuredly  court  defeat.  History  confirms 
and  emphasises  the  teaching  of  Christ  that 
men  must  be  born  again.  And  it  need  not 
be  expected  that  the  Church  will  gain  the 
approval  of  all  until  they  have  ceased  to  do 
evil  and  learned  to  do  well. 

But  all  the  dislike  of  and  lack  of  interest 
in  the  Church  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
love  of  evil.  Many  are  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  the  Church  has  no  interest  in  the 
things  that  most  deeply  touch  their  present 
life,  and  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  help  in 
relation  to  tiieso.  They  are  eager  to  get  a 
little  more  breathing  time,  a  little  more 
decency  in  their  homes  and  their  surroiind- 
ings,  a  little  more  comfort  in  their  lives, 
.and  they  do  not  find  that  the  Church  cares. 
or  seems  to  care,  about  these  things.  The 
i-eligion  it  inculcates,  they  think,  and  say,  is 
a  religion  that  has  to  do  Avith  the  future,  and 
takesiittle  note  of  the  present,  and  they 


urge  that  the  Church  worships  wealth,  and) 
while  neglecting  the  poor,  gives  honour  to 
those  who  are  known  to  be  oiJjDressive  in 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow  men. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  Church 
thus  spoken  of  is  the  Church  as  visibly 
organized.  The  sympathies  of  the  good 
have  always  gone,  and  always  must  go  with 
their  sense  of  justice.  There  is  no  reform 
worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  owe  much 
of  its  advancement  to  the  labours  and  gifts  of 
Christian  men.  But  the  reference  here  is  not 
to  the  individual  efforts  of  Christian  men,  or 
to  the  mystic  Church  of  the  Kedeemer 
King,  comprising  all  believers,  wherever 
found,  and  in  every  stage  of  development, 
but  to  the  organized  Church,  as  represented 
in  the  different  denominations. 

HOLDING    ALOOF    FROM    SECULAR    THINGS. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  what  they  regard 
as  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  and  profess  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  latter.  The  line  they 
draw  is  vicious  in  itself,  and  the  profession 
they  make  is  belied  at  many  points.  But  the 
air  of  superiority  in  which  they  allege  that 
they  hold  aloof  from  secular  things,  that 
they  leave  to  the  worldly  such  matters  as 
the  election,  for  example,  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,  the  efforts  of  workmen  to  get  a 
fair  day's  Avage  for  a  fair  day's  toil, 
and  much  of  the  same  sort,  unhappily, 
prejudices  many  who  do  not  distinguish 
things  that  differ  against  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  and,  what  is  worse,  against 
the  Church's  Lord.  And  when  it  is  found, 
as  sometimes  happens,  that  these  professedly 
very  superior  people  are  not  above  running 
into  debt  to  a  worldly  man,  and  leaving 
that  worldly  man  a  very  long  time,  if  not 
altogether,  out  of  his  due,  the  prejudice  is 
but  the  keener  and  stronger. 

It  has  also  to  be  said  that  many  are 
solicitous  that  the  Church,  as  such,  should 
be  sacredly  guarded  against  being  committed 
to  any  extent  on  subjects  not  strictly  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical.  Many  insist  that 
a  minister  shovild  maintain  the  strictest 
reserve  in  relation  to  social  questions,  lest 
he  should  express  sentiments  which  some  of 
his  congregation  might  disapprove.  The 
theory  involves  that  the  minister  shall  be 
more  an  official  than  a  man,  that  he  shall 
subordinate  manhood  and  repress  convic- 
tions of  duty.     It  is 

A    HIDEOUS    IMPERTINENCE, 

to  say  the  least  of  it.  Churches  and  minis- 
ters influenced  by  it  would  do  well  to  take  a 
coiu'se  of  reading  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.  Surely  it  holds  of  the  minister 
as  truly  and  as  fully  as  of  any  other  that 
non-activity  in  relation  to  any  movement 
which  duty  demands  should  be  helped  is 
disloyalty  alike  to  Christ  and  men.  And 
such  non-activity  makes  us  unfaithful 
stewards  of  the  grace  of  God  committed  to 
our  trust. 
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For  no-iv  I  raise  tho  point  that  the  Gospel 
of  which  the  Church  is  at  once  the  conser- 
vator and  the  disseminator  is  not  simply  a 
guide  to  heaven,  but  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
this  life.  It  is  meant  to  vindicate  the 
■wronged,  to  smite  the  oppressor,  to  g-ain  tho 
restoration  of  that  which  has  been  unlaw- 
fully taken  or  withheld,  and  to  set  the 
cap'ive  free.  There  is  not  an  evil  under 
which  any  portion  of  society  suffers  that  the 
Gospel  is  not  designed  and  adapted  to 
lessen  and  destroy.  It  is  simply  the  spirit 
of  Christ  that  is  "lacking,  else  the  admitted 
evils  that  prevail  woidd  take  end. 

Clearly  neither  ministers  nor  other  jiro- 
minent  Church  brethren  should  simply  echo 
the  wishes  of  working-men,  or  of  any  other 
class.  These  wishes  may  be  often  mistaken 
and  unreasonable.  And  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  tha  t  absiu-d  and  wrong  things 
should  be  asked  if  the  Church,  the  custodian 
of  the  Gospel,  the  conservator  of  morality, 
do  not  shed  the  light  of  God's  word  on 
subjects  of  pressing  and  immediate  intercit 
to  men. 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  NOT  HOLD  ITSELF  ALOOF 

from  working-class  or  any  other  questions 
that  affect  the  hapijiness  and  morality  of 
the  people.  To  do  so  on  the  grovmd  that 
these  things  belong  to  the  world  is  to  mis- 
represent the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
and  rob  itself  of  power,  as  assiiredly,  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  It  is  to  misrepresent  the  Gospel  that 
is  as  truly  the  regenerator  of  present  society 
as  it  is  a  revelation  of  a  future  home  of 
bliss  for  all  who  love  God,  and  which  carries 
in  it  the  manifestation  of  God's  will  for  the 
happiness  and  purity  of  all  His  moral 
creatures  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life 
to  come.  And  it  is  to  encourage  men  to 
look  outside  the  Church  for  the  help  that 
should  most  readily  and  fully  be  found 
within  it.  Is  it  not  pitiful  in  the  last  degree 
that  in  many  cases  reputed  non  believers 
should  be  the  hope  of  thoiisands  of  our 
working  people  ?  that  they  should  be  in  the 
front,  undeniably  pleading  for  justice,  fight- 
ing against  evil  pi-ivileges  and  hoary  abuses, 
whilst  to  so  large  an  extent  the  Church  goes 
on  as  if  there  were  no  wrongs  to  redress  and 
no  justice  to  seek,  no  cruel  evils  to  smite 
and  no  righteous  advantages  to  receive  ?  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Christian  men — 
pronouncedly  Christian  men  —should  be  fore- 
most in  sixch  matters,  and  the  more  closely 
they  are  allied  to  the  Church  the  better. 
But  mistaken  and  mischievous  attempts  are 
made  to  confine  the  Church  to  a  modern 
'•'  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin,"  while 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are 
neglected.     Surely 

FEEDING     THE     HUNGRY    IS     AS    RELIGIOUS    AS 
SWINGING   INCENSE, 

and  telling  the  oppressor  that  he  is  unjust, 
and  that  by  his  oppression  of  the  poor  he  ex- 
jDOses  himself  to  the  just  judgments  of  Al- 
mighty God,  is  as  sacred  a  work  as  bowing  to 


the  East.  Doubtless  the  highest  work  of  the 
Church  is  to  win  men  to  Christ,  that  they 
may  walk  in  Him ;  and  whensoever  a  church 
subordinates  the  cross  to  anything  else  its 
usefulness  is  stricken  and  its  honour  has 
gone.  But  it  is  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
crois  in  the  relations  that  alfect  most  men's 
life  and  happiness  for  which  we  plead.  We 
are  not  urging  the  secular  as  against  the 
sacred,  but  the  sacredness  of  much  ignored 
as  being  secular.  "Whatever  is  right  is  re- 
ligious. Whatever  helps  men  in  intelli- 
gence, in  happiness,  and  in  purity  is  ap- 
proved by  God.  And  had  this,  that  to  us 
is  so  simple  and  clear — indeed  so  truistic — 
been  urged  and  acted  on,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  deplore,  as  we  have  this  day,  thou- 
sands on  thousands  drifting  further  and 
further  from  the  Chui'ch  as  if  it  were  effete, 
and  the  Church  itself  being  relegated  to  a 
side  place  whenever  there  is  any  question  of 
seeking  or  winning  reform. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  let  us 
glance  at  some  of  the  movements  of  our 
time.    First  and  chief  is 

THE  GREAT  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

It  is  long  since  sagacious  Richard  Cobden 
said  that  the  '"  temperance  reform  lay  at 
the  basis  of  all  other  reforms,"  to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  to  effect  that  one 
reform  would  be  to  clear  the  way  and 
secure  the  conditions  for  the  speedy  settle- 
ment of  many  others.  Let  it  be  gladly 
owned  that  the  Church  is  gradually  ranging 
itself  on  the  side  of  temperance.  The 
change  in  this  respect  within  recent  years 
is  full  of  hoije.  It  is  the  drinking  minister, 
not  the  abstaining  one,  that  is  now  regarded 
with  susiiicion  or  regret.  And  many  Chris- 
tian workers  feel  that  to  be  consistent  they 
must  hold  themselves  free  from  any  com- 
plicity in  the  evil  that  retards  so  terribly 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The 
Church  is  still  to  a  large  extent  a  patron 
and  direct  customer  to  the  liquor  traffic — 
giving  its  sanction  to  that  traffic  by  its 
purchase  of  alcoholic  liquor  for  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Then  many  Church  ppojile  steadily 
refuse  to  abstain,  either  for  tlieir  own  sake, 
or  for  their  fellows'  sake,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  and  so  continue  to  give  their  coun- 
tenance to  the  deadly  drinking  customs.  In 
spite  of  all  the  light  that  shines  we  have 
ministers  still  extolling  the  excellency  of 
moderation  as  against  abstinence,  and  wel- 
coming to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  the 
priests  of  Bacchus.     In  these  circumstances 

DOES  THE  CHURCH  PLAT  ITS  TRUE  PART 

in  this  most  urgent  of  reforms  ?  This  is  the 
condition  of  matters,  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  living  a  dreadfully  selfish, 
wretched,  and  emlaruted  life  through  drink, 
and  that  drink,  the  source  of  smh  infinite 
shame  and  hurt,  cannot  be  reprobated  by  the 
Church  because  of  her  share  in  the  evil.  How 
can  the  Church  destroy  the  destructive  liquor 
traffic  while  it  allies  itself  with  it  ?  How  can 
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the  Church  destroy  the  drunkenness  all 
deplore  v/hile  so  many  of  her  ministers  and 
members  continue  drinking  ?  If  our  people 
are  to  be  saved  from  the  drink  curse,  by  far 
the  worst  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict  them, 
then  the  Church  must  do  yet  nobler  things 
in  the  way  of  self  sacrifice  and  con- 
sistoncy  of  action.  She  must  put  away 
the  evil  from  herself.  It  will  not  suffice 
to  approve  of  Parliament  giving  powers 
to  the  peoi^le  to  veto  the  liquor  trafficker 
out  of  any  district  if  she  shelter  that 
trafficker  so  long  as  she  can  within  her 
borders.  Nor  will  it  do  to  demand  the  pi'O- 
hibition  of  the  opium  traffic  in  China 
whilst  keeping  silence  about  the  awful  di-ink 
traffic  at  home.  It  is  such  action  as  that 
that  leads  intelligent  and  honest  men  in  so 
many  cases  to  count  the  Church  as  worth- 
less of  respect,  or  as  destitute  of  the  power 
to  do  what  is  urgently  needing  to  be  done. 

2.  THE  BETTER  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  wretched,  insanitary  housing  of  many 
of  our  poor  acts  adversely  on  their  moral  con- 
dition. No  man  should  be  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  but  many  are  very  largely 
inflvienced  by  them.  If  people  live  in  dirty 
houses  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  cleanly 
themselves,  and  if  they  be  surrounded  by 
xmwholesome  outward  conditions  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  strengthened  in  morale 
thereby.  The  existence  of  the  righteous 
poor  in  unfavourable  surroundings  must  be 
recognized.  There  are  many  who  perforce 
must  have  cheap  shelter — or,  at  least,  as 
cheap  shelter  as  they  can  get — and  the 
necessity  drives  them  to  live  where  other- 
wi-^e  they  would  not.  Then,  in  many 
quarters,  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  their 
helplessness  to  exact  from  them  rents  that 
are  altogether  exhorbitant  for  homes  or 
hovels  that  should  not  be  tolerated.  With 
this  the  land  qvxestion  is  inexti'icably  allied, 
and  only  the  ignorant  would  say  that  there 
is  no  pressing  need  of  reform.  It  is  terribly 
suggestive  to  find  that  the  Rent  Commis- 
sioners of  Ireland  and  the  Crofters'  Commis- 
sion of  Scotland  have  reduced  rents  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  more  per  cent. 

But,  while  saying  this,  it  must  not 
be  hid  that  poverty  and  exorbitant  rents 
touch  but  a  fringe  of  the  subject.  In  an 
enormous  number  of  cases  the  cause  of  the 
occupancy  of  unhealthy,  wretched  dwellings 
is  found  in  the  drinking  habits  of  our 
people.  Roundly  put,  the  rental  of  farms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  60  millions,  and 
that  of  houses  70  millions — together  130 
millions.  But  our  drink  bill  in  1889  was 
more  than  that,  being  136  millions.  How 
can  many  of  our  poor  be  anything  else  than 
badly  housed  while  such  a  waste  of  resources 
goes  on  ? 

CAN    ANYTHING    BE    DONE  ? 

Schemes  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor 
are  numerous.  Is  there  any  of  them  that 
presents  a  fair  prospect  of  success  ?  Some- 
thing may  and  should  be  done  by  the  bene- 


ficence and  guidance  of  others,  but  largely 
the  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  poor  themselves.  And  it  will  not  bo 
solved  till  the  poor  sj^end  on  their  own 
houses  what  they  spend  on  the  public-house. 
If  the  objection  be  urged  that  it  is  their 
wretched  surroundings  which  drive  men  to 
the  public-house,  the  answer  is  full  and 
obvious  :  for  one  so  driven  ninety-and-nine 
are  driven  hj  the  public-house  to  these  sur- 
roundings. 

Can  the  Church  do  anything  to  aid  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor  ?  We  are  per- 
suaded that  if  the  Church  would  thrust  out 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  brand  it  as  an  alien, 
three-fourths  of  the  battle  would  be  gained 
at  once.  To  talk  about  the  better  housing' 
of  the  poor  while  our  drinking  cvistoms  con- 
tinue is  but  to  deceive  ourselves  and  others, 
and  reveal  that  we  have  utterly  failed  to 
distinguish  between  cause  and  effect.  But 
let  the  Church  in  the  power  of  which  she 
is  possessed  deal  straightly  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  drinking  that  is  the  tap-root  of  so 
much  of  the  evil,  and  on  the  other  denounce 
in  God's  name  the  rapacity  that  robs  and 
oppresses,  and  does  the  poor  to  death,  and 
a  better  state  of  things  would  be  speedily 
not  only  inaugurated  but  consummated. 

3.     CAPITAL    AND    LABOUR. 

"Buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  market"  has  to  no  small  extent 
been  the  religion  of  business  life. 
One  result  has  been  that  wealth  has 
largely  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  while 
many  have  had  to  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is  impossible  to  equalize  wealth.  Were 
it  equally  divided  to-night  there  would  be 
marked  inequality  by  to-morrow  night.  But 
that  does  not  set  aside  the  right  of  workmen 
to  share  fairly  in  the  wealth  they  do  so 
much  to  create.  And  surely  no  one  will 
question  that  it  is  urgently  desirable  to  25ut 
an  end  to  the  horrible  sweating  system  that 
still  prevails  so  widely.  The  difficulty  is 
for  the  Church  to  get  at  the  sweater.  He 
does  not  care  as  a  rule  to  hear  either  of  the 
love  of  Christ  or  of  His  life. 

Unhappily,  there  are  many  who  if  they 
can  only  get  things  cheap  do  not  stay  to 
ask  at  what  cost  the  cheapness  has  been 
produced.  Even  working  men,  who,  know- 
ing their  own  lot,  should  be  more  symj^athe- 
tic,  will  buy  shirts  and  other  articles  of 
clothing  at  which  women  and  tender  chil- 
dren have  wrought  at  the  rate  of  one  half- 
penny per  hour.     We  approve  the  phrase, 

"  A   FAIR     day's     wage     FOR     A      FAIR      DAY'S 
WORK," 

but  this  other  shoidd  rank  with  it,  "  A  fair 
price  for  a  fair  article."  As  "  the  borrower 
is  servant  to  the  lender,"  so  the  remorseless 
bargain-hunter  is  theabettcr  of  the  sweater 
and  the  foe  of  the  helpless  poor. 

The  Church  could  not  enter  into  all  dis- 
putes between  employers  and  emi^loyed. 
That  would  be  to  intermeddle.  But  it 
could,  and  should,  insist,  first  of  all,  on  the 
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law  it  is  sot  to  enforce  and  exemplify — the 
law  of  consideration  for  others,  of  doinsf 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  shoiild 
do  to  xis,  of  exaotius^  nothing  from  our 
servants  that  we  should  resent  being  exacted 
from  us  were  we  in  their  place. 

And  in  addition  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
speaking-  as  it  professes  to  do  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  insist  on  reason  and  justice  as 
the  arbiters  in  matters  of  disagreement.  It 
is  not  urged  that  it  should  interfere  when  a 
strike  or  a  lock-out  has  begun,  and  plead  for 
it  to  cease.  It  can  do  better  than  thus  lock 
the  stable  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen.  It 
can  insist  on  reason,  and  justice,  and  con- 
sideration of  others  in  the  relations  of 
master  and  servant.  Will  any  one  say  that 
it  would  lower  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  were 
ministers  to  protest  against  the  barbarity 
alike  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  against 
the  dreadful  ills  they  often  entail  on  many 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  ?  We 
stand  aside  and  let  these  things  go  on  be- 
cause they  are  not  religious.  But  our  stand- 
ing aside  serves  to  crush  religion  out  of  the 
hearts  of  many. 

It  is  only  a  step  further  on  the  same  line 
to  insist  thttt 

r:i:ASON     SHOULD     TAKE     THE     PLACE    OF    THE 
SWORD 

in  settlement  of  the  disjjutes  of  nations. 
To  some  International  Arbitration  may 
seem  like  a  misty  dream.  It  might  be- 
come a  blessed  reality  if  only  the  Church 
were  less  suj^ine.  In  any  case  we  enter  pro- 
test against  the  idea  that  the  only  duty  of 
the  Church  is  to  pray  that  ovir  soldiers  may 
kill  the  soldiers  of  another  nation  against 
which  an  imperious-tempered  or  feeble- 
headed  Minister  of  the  Crown  may  have  led 
us  into  war. 

Time  fails  to  admit  of  other  subjects 
being  specified.  But  enough  has  been  said 
to  guide  us  to  the  imderlying  principles. 
Glibly  people  speak  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  The 
understanding  of  that  hackneyed  phrase 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  troubles  that 
aiHict  the  body  politic.  To  many  men  God 
is  nothing  because  of  their  concei^tion  that 
they  are  nothing  to  God.  Did  they  recog- 
nize that  they  are  dear  to  Him,  that  He 
does  not  sit  frowning  on  them,  and  waiting 
to  condemn,  but  lovingly  seeks  their  welfare 
now  and  everlastingly,  their  lives  would  be 
revolutionized.  Christ  died,  not  simply  to 
bless  them  in  the  future,  but  to  bless  them 
now  ;  and  He  would  do  it  if  only  they  would 
yield  themselves  through  faith  that  is  in 
Him.  And  man  would  deal  more  fairly  by 
his  brother  if  first  he  dealt  more  fairly  by 
God.  The  second  table  of  the  law  is  in- 
volved in  and  dei^endent  on  the  first.  While 
God  is  disobeyed  men  must  bo  wronged. 
But  the  Church  can  do  much  to  end  wrong 
and  Avin  bliss  for  multitudes  by  insisting 
in  a  Divine  intrepidity  on  God's  will  as  the 
one  absolutely  obligatory  law,  and  denounc- 
ing the  just  judgments  of  God  against  all 


who,  under  any  plea,  withhold  the  hire  of 
the  labourers,  or  in  any  way  opjiress  antl 
do  to  misery  and  death  the  helpless  jjoor. 
Indisputably  the  Chiireh  is  to  point  the  way 
to  he;!ven,  and  to  that  duty  nothing  must 
be  suffered  to  make  her  recreant.  But  she 
will  do  that  none  the  less,  but  all  the  more, 
successfully  if  by  simj^le  fidelity  to  her 
great  trust  she  bring  vastly  more  than  is 
now  found  of  heaven,  and  its  rest  and  hope 
and  gladness,  into  the  troubled,  oppressed, 
burdened,  and  cheerless  lives  of  mtii  now. 


DR.    WASHINGTON    GLADDEN. 

The  Eelations  of  Labour  and   Capital. 

Eev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  read  a 
I)aper  on  this  subject.     He  said  : — 

Those  who  selected  this  t:>pic  did  not,  I 
assume,  desire  the  discussion  of  economic 
abstractions  ;  they  were  thinking  of  that  class 
of  our  fellow  men  who  work  for  wao-es  and 
of  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  us — more  par- 
ticularly of  their  relation  to  those  who 
furnish  them  work  and  pay  them  their 
wages.  We  are  dealing  with  that  part  of 
the  social  problem  which  relates  to  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  working  classes. 

HAS     THE     W^ORKING    MAN    HIS     FAIR     SHARE  ?' 

That  the  average  working  man  gets  more 
money  for  a  day's  work  now  than  ever  before 
is  not  disputed  ;  that  he  can  buy  with  his  day's 
wages  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  ever 
before  is  also  probable.     Whether  his  annwaJ 
income — reckoned  as  real    washes — is  larger 
now  than  ever  before  is  not  quite  so  clear ; 
for,  not  to  speak  of  strikes^  the  co«t  of  which 
he  regards  as  part  of  his  necessary  expenses. 
There  are  so  many  interruptions  of  his  work 
through  gluts  of  the  market,  and  fluctuations- 
in  trade,  and  chnnges  of  fashion,  and  failures 
of  employers,  that  the  average  working  man  is- 
out  of  work  for  several  days  in  every  year. 
A     careful     census     of    the     industries    of 
Massachusetts,  where  work  is  more  regular 
and  continuous  than  in  any  other   State  of 
our  Union,  showed  that  in  a  good  year  Dne- 
third  of  all  the  wage  workers  were  idle  one- 
third   of     the    time— an   average  for   each 
worker  in  the  State  of  five  weeKs  four-and-a- 
half  days   enforced   leisure   in   every  year. 
Those     long    periods    of    idleness    are  not 
always  taken  into  account  in  the  estimate  of 
the  labourer's  income.     Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  concerned  to  dispute  the  increase  of  his 
average  annual  income.     Surely  it  ought  to 
have     greatly     increased.     The     aggregate 
wealth  of  England  and  America  has  grown  at 
a  rate  almost  fabulous  within  the  pa-t  fiftv 
years.     Whole  empires  of  fertile  lands  have 
been   brought   imder   the   plough,  and  the 
improvements  in  machinery  and  in  processes 
of  manufacture  have   greatly   enriched   all 
civilised  lands.      Out  of  all   this   prodigious 
gain,  the  working  man,  to  whose  labour  it  is 
largely  due.  ought  to  h;ive  got  something  for 
himself.      The  annual  production  has  been 
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■quadrupled  during:  this  period  ;  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  had  been  no  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Considerable  improvement  there  has  been; 
the  only  question  is  whether  the  wage- 
workers  have  received  their  fair  share  of 
the  growing  wealth.  To  this  question  the 
answers  are  not  quite  clear.  Some  sections 
of  them  are  making  good  progress ;  as  a 
class,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are 
as  well  oii'  as  they  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the 
abundance  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

THE     plutocrat's     WEALTH     THE     FLEECINGS 
OF    THE    POOR. 

Speaking  for  my  own  country,  one  reason 
f  >r  this  doubt  is  the  appparance  of  a  pluto- 
cracy more  numerous  and  formidable  than 
aoy  auowu  to  history.  Estates  of  from  one 
to  Lwo  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
heaped  up  within  thirty  years.  Those  that 
are  rated  at  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
millions  are  now  quite  numei'ous  ;  there  are 
said  to  be  at  least  seventy  which  average 
thirty-five  millions  each ;  most  of  these  have 
been  gained  within  my  remembrance.  The 
amount  of  wealth  which  hes  thus  suddenly 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  is  enor- 
mous. Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  this  pluto- 
cracy has  rendered  to  society  any  services 
which  entitle  it  to  so  large  a  remuneration. 
Much  of  this  wealth  has  been  gained  in  lucky 
gambling  ;  much  more  of  it  by  the  iniquitous 
manipulation  of  great  corporate  properties  ; 
not  a'little  of  it  by  the  corrupt  acquisition  of 
franchises  which  rightly  belong  to  the  public. 
As  a  rule,  we  may  say  of  our  plutocrats  that 
their  millions  are  not  the  fruit  of  legitimate 
commerce,  but  of  schemes,  to  which  the 
negligence  or  the  connivance  of  courts 
and  legislatures  have  sometimes  contributed, 
by  which  they  have  been  able  to 
lay  tribute  upon  the  industries  of  large 
sections.  These  heaps  of  wealth  represent, 
therefore,  the  fleecings  of  the  poor.  I 
was  surpiised  and  shocked  to  hear  Dr. 
Calkins  say  that  ninety- two  per  cent,  of 
these  plutocrats  are  members  of  Evangeli- 
cal Churches.  I  c^uite  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  a  cau=e  for  shame  rather  than  for 
boasting.  If  these  men's  pastors  had 
been  faithful  to  their  trust,  the  men  them- 
selves would  have  less  money  than  they 
have  to  day,  or  they  would  be  outside  of 
the  churches.  Sanctified  wealth  we  may 
all  rejoice  in,  but  the  altars  of  God 
will  not  avail  to  sanctify  plunder.  And 
with  such  mountains  of  plunder  in  sight  it 
is  not  easy  to  accept  the  optimistic  con- 
clusion of  some  of  the  statisticians,  that  the 
working  classes  have  received  their  full 
share  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  land. 
Whether  any  similar  social  conditions  exist 
in  England  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

We  might  have  predicted  the  issue.  Com- 
petition, unrestrained,  implies  that  the 
strongest  will  get  the  most ;  the  employing 
classes  are  stronger  than  the  labouring 
classes — more  intelligent,  better  organised ; 
of  course  they  will  get;  the  lion's  share.    The 


organisation  of  labourers  helps  to  equalise 
the  competitors;  it  has  enabled  the  wage- 
worker  to  increase  his  portion,  and  the  trades 
which  are  most  firmly  organised  have  least 
reason  for  complaint.  But  this  very  organ- 
isation seems,  thus  far,  to  involve  some 
measure  of  exclusion;  the  trades  unions 
have  sharply  restricted  apprenticeship ;  one 
reason  why  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
improved  conditions  for  themselves  is  that 
they  have  limited  their  own  numbers,  and 
have  prevented  those  outside  their  organisa- 
tions from  sharing  with  them  in  the  dis- 
bution  of  wealth . 

THE    WOES    or    TTNORGANIZED    LABOUR. 

The  vast  mass  of  unorganised  labour 
has  profited  least  in  the  sains  of  civili- 
sation. Mr.  Giffen  tells  iis  that  the 
increase  of  wages  in  England  during 
the  past  fifty  years  has  been  least  in  the 
lowest  grades.  This  means  that  unot- 
organised  labour  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
organised  labour.  Labourers  compete  among 
themselves  ;  and  the  organised  workmen, 
who  are  strong  by  their  organisation,  push 
to  the  wall  the  unorganised,  who  are  weak 
through  their  lack  of  organisation.  And 
this  explains,  in  part,  the  existence  of  "  the 
social  residuum,"  or  "  the  submerged  tenth." 
In  part,  I  say;  for  many  causes  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  this  class. 
Unjust  taxation,  whose  burden  often 
lies  most  heavily  on  the  feeblest 
members  of  society ;  heredity  with  its 
dread  entails  of  infirmity  and  evil  inclina- 
tion ;  a  bad  environment,  which  opens  too 
many  paths  of  vice  before  the  feet  of  the 
weak  and  the  unwary, — all  these  causes  and 
many  others  must  be  reckoned  with  when 
we  explain  the  social  residuum.  But  the 
merciless  competitions  of  the  industrial 
world  also  help  to  explain  it.  The  boys 
who  are  shut  out  of  the  trades  by  the  rules 
of  the  Unions  drop  down  into  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  and  unorganised  labour  ;  for  such 
idle  hands  one  ancient  employer  is  always 
on  the  look  out  ;  the  gangs  of  roughs  in  our 
cities  are  thus  recruited,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  youthful  faces  in  our  peniten- 
tiaries is  thu?,  in  part,  accounted  for.  Many 
also  of  that  large  class  of  the  partially  un- 
emjjloyed  who  so  often  stand  idle  in  the 
market  place  because  no  man  hath  hired 
them  are  where  they  are  because  those 
who  are  stronger  than  they  have  taken 
their  places. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  cavilling  at  the 
organization  of  labour;  under  a  competitive 
system  it  is  indispensable  ;  the  mass  of 
labourers  are  better  off  than  they  would  be 
without  organization.  Such  restrictive 
rules  as  those  which  limit  apprenticeship 
seem  to  me  morally  indefensible;  never- 
theless.. I  do  not  accuse  the  Labour 
Unions  of  being  more  selfish  than  tlie 
rest  of  US;  these  features  are  a  natural 
incident  of  an  industrial  sjsteni  whose 
sole  regulative  principle  is  competition. 
It  is  well,  however^  for  working  people,  as 
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well  as  the  rest  of  us,  to  observe  that  when 
two  ride  a  horse  cue  must  ride  behind;  and 
that  the  n^ethods  by  which  they  force  their 
way  to  the  front  of  the  column  are  methods 
by  which  their  weaker  brethren  are  apt  to  be 
forced  to  the  rear.  That  is  a  result  which 
they  do  not  intend,  and  which  they  should 
study  to  avoid. 

SOCIAL    WRECKAGE. 

It  is  this  hapless  "'  social  residuum " 
which  furnishes  the  real  problem  of 
Christian  statemanship.  The  compact  Labour 
LTnions  are  taking  increasingly  good  care  of 
themselves  ;  it  is  the  vast  unorganised  mass 
which  chiefly  claims  our  sympathy.  Mr. 
Giffen's  habit  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
optimistic,  but  he  has  called  our  at^en- 
tion  to  an  ominous  fact.  That  there 
is  "  a  continuous  improvement  of  the 
Jmman  being  u-ho  really  belongs  to  the 
tiew  society"  he  maintains;  but  in  the 
italicised  phrase  he  points  out  a  dubious 
sign.  "  It  may  possibly  happen,"  he  says, 
■"  that  there  will  be  an  increase,  or  at  least 
nourdiminution,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
social  wreckage.  A  class  may  exist  and 
even  increase  in  the  midst  of  our  civilisation, 
possibly  uut  a  large  class  in  proportion,  but 
still  a  considerable  class,  who  are  out  of  the 
improvement  altogether,  who  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  the  rudest  labour,  and  who 
have  neither  the  moral  nor  the  mental 
qualities  fitted  for  the  strain  of  the  work  of 
the  modern  society."* 

"  The  social  wreckage" — is  not  this,  indeed, 
the  very  element  which  should  cause  us 
solicitude  ?  The  social  movement  is  swift 
and  relentless ;  the  mighty  industrial 
'nachine  plunges  forward  throiigh  uncharted 
territory,  making  a  track  for  itself ;  the 
■obstructions  with  which  it  meets  cause  many 
-a  casualty  which  it  never  stops  to  repair  • 
is  it  not  evident  that  no  little  social 
wreckage  mvist  occur,  and  that  the  stronger 
the  force  and  the  more  rapid  the  motion  the 
more  serious  the  wreckage  is  likely  to  be  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  multitudes  are  apt  to  be 
thrown  off  and  left  bruised  and  disabled  by 
the  wayside  ?  The  struggle  that  we  witness 
continually — is  it  not  the  effort  of  the 
labouring  class  to  catch  hold  of  this  great 
movement  and  hold  on — to  establish  the 
fact  that  they  belong  to  the  new  society  and 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  its  gains  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  it  is  those  only  who  are 
strong  enough  to  idfiitify  themselves, 
actually  and  effectively,  with  the  swiftly 
moving  industrial  order,  who  are  getting 
these  gains  ;  and  that  large  numbers  of  the 
weak  and  discoiu-aged  are  flung  off  as  wreck- 
age ?     Here  is  the  malady  ; 

WHAT    IS    THE    KEMEDT  ? 

"No  remedy  exists,"  says  the  thorough- 
going individualist,  "  and  none  is  needed. 
Natural  selection  is  doing  its  proper  work. 
Those  who  cannot  keep  thur  places  in  the 


march  must  be  trodden  underfoot.  None 
will  perish  but  those  who  are  unfit  to  sur- 
vive." 

I  do  not  propose,  before  this  Christian 
assembly,  to  controvert  this  i:)roposition.  I 
will  only  venture  the  opinion  that  none  of 
us  wishes  to  live  in  a  community  in  which 
it  could  be  seriously  considered. 

The  Socialist  has  a  remedy  which  I  have 
no  time  to  discuss.  We  may  agree  with 
him  that  much  of  this  social  waste  and 
destruction  is  preventable;  but  we  distrust 
his  way  of  preventing  it,  for  that,  we  fear, 
would  cut  the  nerve  of  civilisation,  and  put 
out  the  fires  that  drive  the  car  of  progress. 

Part  of  his  programme  we  can  indeed 
accept.  We  believe  that  the  state  can  do 
something  for  the  cure  of  this  evil.  Iniqui- 
tous taxation  in  our  own  country  handicaps 
the  poor  man;  the  state  must  undo 
that  burden.  Monopolies  of  many  kinds 
si^oil  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ; 
these  must  be  extirpated  by  law.  Certain, 
industries — such  as  the  furnishing  of  water 
and  light  for  cities,  and  the  building  and 
management  of  street  railways — are  natural 
monoi)olies.  To  put  these  into  the  hands  of 
private  companies  is  practically  to  endow 
these  companies  with  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty,  and  permit  them  to  tax  the 
community  for  their  own  benefit.  The  I'e- 
sumptiou  of  these  powers  when  they  have 
been  surrendered  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
ot  the  state.  Probably  it  will  be  found  that 
the  general  railway  system  of  the  country, 
and  the  telegraphs  as  well,  fall  into  this 
category  of  natural  monoi^olies  ;  if  so,  they 
must  eventually  be  treated  in  the  same 
.vay.  By  such  radical  reforms  the  state 
would  become  an  employer  on  an  extensive 
-caie,  and  its  methods  of  administration 
might,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tend  to  equalise 
social  conditions.  At  any  rate,  that  wicked 
exploitation  of  these  great  public  properties, 
by  which  vast  fortunes  have  been  heaped 
up,  would  be  no  longer  possible. 

Thus  far  we  go  witn  the  Socialists,  and 
not  much  farther.  Industries  which  cannot 
be  regulated  by  competition  the  state  must 
control.  But  industries  in  which  competi- 
tion can  be  made  effective  muse  be  left  to 
individual  initiative.  Nothing  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  private  enterprise  as  the  motive 
power  of  the  industrial  machinery.  This 
egoistic  force  often  does  vast  damage,  as  we 
have  seen;  socialism  therefore  proposes  to 
dispense  with  it;  it  is  wiser  to  joke  it  with 
goodwill  and  thus  subdue  it  to  beneficent 
issues. 

THE    TWO    FOCI SELF-LOVE    AND     GOODWILL. 

It  should  be  evident  that  I  have  thus 
claimed  for  Christianity  the  only  right 
answer  to  the  social  question — its  philo- 
sophical explanation,  its  practical  solution. 
This  is  the  precise  statement  of  the  Christian 
law;  it  is  the  co-ordination  of  self-love  and 
good-will.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."      The  classical  eci.nomy   made 


*  Contemporary  Eeview,  Dec,  1889. 
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self-love  central  and  supreme;  the  new 
socialism  makes  good-will  central  and 
supreme  ;  each  is  a  fractional  solution.  The 
perftct  social  system  is  not  a  circle  with  one 
centre  ;  it  is  an  ellipse  with  two  foci,  self- 
love  and  good-will.  All  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  ellipses^,  not  circles  ;  and 
when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  to  earth 
we  shall  see  it  moving  in  some  such  orbit ; 
its  progress  guided  by  these  two  principles, 
firmly  held  together,  neither  allowed  to 
override  the  other. 

This  saves  for  us  the  strength  of  private 
enttrprise  and  individual  initiative,  the 
vigour  of  the  self-regarding  motives  ;  yet 
enthrones  by  their  side  as  co-equal  and 
co-regent  powers  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, the  obligation  to  promote  the  common 
weal.  Self-support,  self-help,  self-reliance 
are  still  cardinal  virtues,  but  philanthropy 
is  given  co-ordinate  authority  with  them  in 
the  economic  realm.  Thiis  the  coming  king- 
dom will  not  be  the  reign  of  Individualism  or 
of  Sociali.«m,  but  the  harmonious  blending  of 
the^e  two  opposing  principles.  Is  that  im- 
possible ?  No  more  impostibJe  than  to  co- 
ordinate the  radicalism  which  urges  change 
with  the  conservati&m  which  resists  change. 
Neither  of  these  tendencies  can  be  spared  ; 
healthy  progress  arises  from  their  com- 
bination. A  great  part  of  the  wisdom  of 
life  consists  in  learcing  to  reconcile  con- 
trasted tendencies — to  harness  and  drive  in 
one  path  forces  which  push  in  opposite 
directions.  The  order  of  the  solar  system  is 
the  result,  of  the  balancing  of  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  movements;  and  the  order 
of  the  soul  and  of  society  is  due  to  similar 
conditions.  We  can  spare  neither  of  these 
constituents  of  human  nature — neither  the 
self-love  nor  the  good-will;  and  we  can 
entrust  to  neither  of  them  the  supremacy; 
we  must  learn  to  form  our  social  order  by 
their  correlation. 

THE    SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY    OF    CHRIST. 

This  is  the  true  philosophy  of  society, 
not  merely  of  ecclesiastical  society,  but 
of  political  society  and  industrial  society  as 
well ;  and  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  nor  of  Karl  Marx,  but  of  Jesus  the 
Nazarene.  It  is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  society  will  ever  stand  securely. 

If  this  is  true,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  moment  that  the  disciples  of 
Christ  should  understand  the  truth  and  en- 
force it.  The  Individualist  theory  of  society 
has  been  diligently  taught ;  the  Socialist 
theory  does  not  lack  eloquent  advocate:-  ;  if 
each  of  these  is  a  one-sided  and  defective 
theory,  and  if  the  Christian  theory  embodies 
the  truth,  are  we  not  bound  to  proclaim  it  ? 
Who  is  put  in  charge  with  this  truth,  if  we 
the  preachers  of  Christ  are  not  ? 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  never  half  believed  that  He  came  to  give 
the  law  to  society.  It  has  supposed  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  purely  spiritual  religion ; 
that  its  force  is  exhausted  in  changing  the 
temi)er3   and   tendencies  of  the  individual 


soul,  and  thus  i^reparing  men  for  a  perfect 
society  in  another  world.  The  Christian  law 
has  not  been  thought  to  apjjly  to  industry 
and  trade  ;  outside  of  business.  Christians 
must  be  benevolent,  but  in  the  whole  econo- 
mic realm  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand must  be  allowed  free  course.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  wholly  visionary  to  attempt 
the  introdviction  of  Christian  principles  into 
the  conduct  of  business. 

BISHOP    MAGEE    IGNORANT    OK    WOESE. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  your  most  eminent 
prelates,  of  whose  character  I  would  speak 
with  sincere  respect,  but  whose  opinions  must 
not  go  unchallenged,  even  though  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  defend  them,  declared  that 
the  Christian  rule  covild  not  be  made  to 
work  in  the  management  of  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  essence  of  in- 
fidelity. If  Christianity  cannot  give  the 
law  to  this  great  department  of  human  life 
it  cannot  claim  the  respect  of  intelligent 
men.  Such  an  utterance  from  a  man  in 
such  a  position  is  amazing.  One  is  forced 
to  susjiect  that  the  distinguished  prelate  did 
not  understand  the  Christian  law — that  he 
supposed  it  to  be  sheer  altruism.  That  is 
not  a  creditable  explanation,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  I  can  find.  And  one  must 
confess  that  this  is  the  common  opinion.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Christian  rule- 
is  practicable  in  the  family,  in  the  church, 
among  neighbours,  in  our  relations  with  the 
poor,  but  not  in  the  organisation  of 
industry,  in  the  conduct  of  business.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  idea  is  the  prevalent  one — a  man 
must  be  an  Individualist  while  he  is  making 
his  fortune,  and  a  Socialist  after  it  is  made  : 
is  it  not  better  that  he  should  be  a  Christian 
all  the  while?  So  I,  for  one,  believe:  and 
if  it  is  true,  then  the  Church  of  God  has  no 
more  urgent  business  just  now  than  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  is  true.  The  ellccb 
of  believing  it  would  be 

A    QUIET    INDUSTRIAL    REVOLUTION. 

It  would  not  abolish  private  property^ 
but  it  would  enforce  the  obligation  to 
administer  private  property  for  the 
public  good.  It  would  preserve  the  in- 
dividual initiative  in  business,  but  it 
would  put  rin  end  to  industrial  feudalism. 
The  employer,  with  this  law  fixed  in  his 
mind,  could  no  longer  insist  that  his  business 
was  his  individual  affair ;  he  would  know 
that  his  emxjloyes  were  his  business 
jjartners.  The  employe  instructed  in  this 
wisdom,  would  cease  to  regard  his  employer 
as  his  natural  enemy,  and  would  begin  to 
think  of  him  as  the  captain  to  whom  his 
loyalty  was  due,  his  leader  in  the  ways  of 
welfare.  Such  tempers  must  conduct  to  the 
adoption,  in  some  form,  of  the  principle  of 
industrial  iDartnership — the  end  of  the  feud 
between  labourer  and  employer,  the  practi- 
cal identification  of  their  interests. 

Not  only  would  the  senseless  quarrel  of 
the  head  with  the  hands  in  the  icdustrial 
body  thus  be  pacified,  but  the  social  obliga- 
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tionsof  all  classes  would  be  emph?isized.  No 
rich  man  who  recognised  this  law  could 
think  wholly  of  the  gains  of  his  own  corpor- 
ation ;  he  would  be  compelled  to  consider 
its  influence  i^pon  the  whole  community.  No 
Christian  working-man  could  stiidy  the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  trades-union  merely  ;  he 
would  be  constrained  to  think  of  all  his 
neighbours,  the  unorganised  masses  as  well 
as  the  embattled  regiments  of  labour.  Thus 
the  fierce  egoism  of  the  present  industrial 
regime  would  give  place  to  a  gentler  and 
more  compassionate  spirit ;  the  social 
machinery  would  be  driven  at  a  speed  less 
killing ;  competitors  would  become  less  fierce 
and  brvital ;  the  social  wreckage  would  be 
materially  reduced.  Part,  at  least,  of  those 
who  are  nowpuhed  aside  or  trodden  under 
foot  in  the  strifes  of  competition  would  be 
enabled  to  stand  u-p  and  go  on. 

Let  no  one  interpret  this  plea  in  any 
Utopian  sense.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
Christian  law  is  likely  soon  to  be  perfectly 
applied  to  our  industries,  or  that  any  such 
partial  application  of  it  as  we  may  hope  to 
secure  will  wholly  cure  all  social  disorders. 
I  only  insist  that  the  Christian  philosophy 
of  society  is  the  only  sound  philosophy ;  that 
the  Christian  law  is  the  only  practical  rule 
of  industrial  society  ;  that  if  it  were  perfectly 
understood  and  loyally  obeyed  it  would  put 
an  end  to  social  wrongs  and  alleviate  all 
social  woes ;  that  just  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  understood  and  obeyed  will  these 
wrongs  be  redressed  and  these  sorrows  com- 
forted ;  that  nothing  else  can  bring  universal 
peace  and  universal  welfare  so  quickly  or  so 
surely  as  obedience  to  this  law  ;  and  that  we, 
therefore,  who  stand  for  Christ  in  this  world, 
as  his  ministers  and  ambassadors,  have  no 
dvity  more  pressing  than  that  of  enforcing 
upon  the  minds  of  men  this  truth,  and  upon 
their  consciences  this  law. 


MR.  BEN  TILLETT. 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  same  subject.     He  said  :— 

The  task  undertaken  by  me — to  represent 
on  behalf  of  my  class  the  multiplicity  of 
interests  which  belong  to  laboiu*  problems — 
is  a  very  serious  one  ;  and  one,  I  fear,  with 
Avhicli  1  cannot  deal  as  satisfactorily  as  I 
shoiild  like,  or  as  the  subject  demands.  The 
whole  ethics  of  industry  are  embraced  by 
Christian, teaching.  Conduct  and  dvxty  are 
no  more  to  be  interpreted  as  not  belonging  to 
a  work-a-day  world,  in  a  religious  sense, 
than  it  is  to  be  said  that  goodness  is  not 
religion.  The  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter  has 
stirred  iip  the  Christian  conscience  of  the 
world.  While  one  believes  the  Pope's  opinions 
regarding  pi-ivate  property  to  be  funda- 
mentally false,  and  his  strictures  to  be  too 
severe  iipou  those  responsible  for  the 
awakened  interest  in  social  questions,  one 
cannot  but  admire  the  otxtspokenness  of  his 
utterance,  in  i-equiring  a  higher  conception 


of  the  duty  of  brotherhood,  and  of  moral 
adherence  to  it,  as  between  employer  and 
employed. 

In  olden  times,  when  Papal  authority 
ruled,  kings  and  thrones  and  great  men  may 
have  tyrannized  over  the  people,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  be 
neglected  as  they  are  at  present.  This  I  say 
with  all  deference,  acknowledging  that  the 
poor  in  charge  of  the  Father  and  Confessor 
were  materially — in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  commu.nity — very  much  better  off 
than  at  present. 

ONE-SIDED    SOUL-SAViNG. 

At  the  present  moment,  to  mention  as  a  duty 
of  the  Church  proper  the  necessity  of  active 
interference  in  worldly  affairs,  means  calling 
down  on  one  severe  criticism  and  a  repu- 
diation of  all  duty  excejit  that  of  winning 
souls.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  or  attention  to  the 
rising  crop ;  our  work  is  only  to  garner 
where  we  can.  Maybe,  attention  to  the 
soil,  pruning  and  preparation  might  have 
yielded  a  better  crop,  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  that  part  of  the  work.  We 
are  specialists,  and  look  after  the  soul  only." 
Some  even  decry  efforts  made  for  the 
material  advancement  of  the  nation — 
ignorant  of  economic  law,  and  human 
natiu-e,  and  the  part  heredity  plays 
with  all  peoples.  They  speak  of  the  "flesh" 
and  the  "  devil,"  and  assert  that  a  moral 
change  can  only  be  brought  about  by  con- 
version to  a  faith  in  benign  rule,  without 
thinking  of  those  elements  which  militate 
against  pei'manent  betterment.  Christian 
churches  have  existed  for  2,000  years.bearing 
a  very  important  parr,  in  the  concerns  of  all 
people.  Great  divines  and  savants  have 
helped  forward  the  evolution  of  Christian 
ethics.  Nursed  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, the  vitality  of  Christianity  has 
increased  and  become  mightier  with  every 
shock  of  luibelief ;  Christianity  has  been 
chastened  by  every  ordeal  and  test,  and 
purified  by  every  fire  of  heated  hatred.  Ad- 
mitting all  these  great  strides  towards  the 
full  life  of  Christian  teaching,  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  say  that  Christians  have  know- 
ingly closed  their  eyes  to  the  cheating  that 
takes  place  in  trade,  and  to  customs  which 
literally  crucify  the  jDeople  body  and  soul 
alike. 

OUR  RELIGIOUS  CASUISTRY  SEEMS  TO  BE  THIS  : 

that  death  by  murder,  by  outrage,  by  war, 
by  pestilence,  by  carnal  passion  are  lesser 
crimes  against  society — less  brutal,  less  to  be 
deplored,  are  even  merciful  compared  with 
the  agonizing  torment  of  murder  by  starva- 
tion. Society  has  its  papers  filled  with  the 
stench  of  scandal,  thunders  from  its  plat- 
forms its  denunciation  of  a  Prince's  indiscre- 
tions, and  yet  allows  a  wholesale,  ae^cientific 
gambling — with  men  and  women  forcounters, 
flesh  and  blood  and  happiness  as  stakes.    And 
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those  guilty  of  the  gi-eatest  moral  scoun- 
drelism  are  allowed  to  fill  the  most  honoured 
positions  in  society. 

Some  there  may  be  who  will  change  their 
church,  throsv  over  Roman  Catholicism — one 
questions  whether  they  have  any  religion 
to  change  —  on  account  of  the  Pope's 
letter.  Could  such  a  letter  be  sent  by  the 
head  authorities  of  the  various  denomina- 
tional churches,  there  would  be  a  flutter  and 
a  flight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  Noncon- 
formist Lancashire  raillowuer,  who  joins  the 
Established  Churcli  directly  he  is  rich 
enough. 

The  gregarious,  or  associative,  instincts  of 
mankind  have  had  almost  as  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  coherent  character  of 
religious  assemblies  as  the  belief  in  truth, and 
struggle  after  it.  A  jjersonality,  or  a  circle  of 
friends,  have  had  generally  tlie  influence  to 
induce  their  intimates  to  join  with  them. 
And  id  only  needs  our  careful  attention  to 
make  religious  circles  a  complete  networl: 
of  social  ameliorative  centres — jiossessed  of 
a  comprehensive  machinery  sufficient  to 
undertake  the  most  arduous  task  conceivable 
in  the  direction  of  social  reform.  Usury, 
the  curse  of  every  country  and  the  ruin  of 
many,  has  not  received  the  condemnation  it 
merits  from  the  pulpit.  Neai'ly  all  social 
movements  have  originated  from  secular  in- 
fluences. The  explanation  of  indifference  to 
religious  institvitions  should  be  sought  in 
this  direction.     Here,  tlien,  is 

THE  CHANCE  OP  THE  CHURCH 

to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  great  national 
movement  which  is  to  reform  social  con- 
ditions. It  is  for  the  Church  to  insist 
that  all  employers,  all  traders,  bankers, 
merchants,  all  those  who  live  on  divi- 
dends and  interest,  should  at  once  begin 
to  realise  their  immense  responsibility  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and  to  the  higher  interests 
of  humanity  by  living  in  some  measure  up 
to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
mercial morality  lacks  all  the  attributes  of 
the  morality  which  Christ  imposes — lacks 
even  the  ideal  of  those  who  boast  only  a 
religion  of  goodness  and  mercy  derived 
from  a  human  and  not  a  divine  stand- 
point. 

To-day  the  same  Voice  is  saying  to  thou- 
sands, as  It  said  in  the  days  of  old,  "  One 
thing  thou  lackest."  The  unseemly  haste 
to  store  up  riches  in  order  to  secure  a  luxu- 
rious living  for  the  generations  unborn,  is 
grim  irony  on  all  those  who  boast  belief  in 
God's  providence.  The  business  morality  of 
some  rich  church  members  is  not  higher  in 
motive  than  the  morality  of  the  exchange 
and  mart.  No  emotion  or  benevolent 
thought  stays  the  individual  from  stooping 
to  policy  or  trade  trickery,  or  from  seizing 
as  a  Divine  and  legal  right  opportunities  of 
scoring  advantage,  no  matter  how  others 
may  suffer ;  or  from  insolently  retorting, 
when  called  to  account,  "'  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?  " 


PEOGRESS — AND    POVERTY. 

In  tracing  back  movements  of  industrial 
betterment  we  see  how  the  system  of 
land  and  produce  sharing  of  the  middle 
centuries  gave  way  to  the  more  scien- 
tifically selfish  method  of  securing  the 
most  permanent  advantage  by  charging  rent. 
Profit-sharing  commenced  in  trade  during' 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  in  France, 
and  to  Turgot  may  be  accredited  its  first 
crude  method.  The  introduction  of  machin- 
ery, the  improvement  in  locomotion,  cheap 
and  swift  transit,  the  practical  reduction  of 
multifarious  operations  of  carriage  from  one 
place  to  another  to  a  comparatively  easy 
operation,  telegraphy,  the  opening  of  trade 
routes,  colonization,  the  development  of  a 
thousand  and  one  resources ;  the  increase 
of  desires,  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
nations  becoming  more  complex  and  far- 
reacliing  than  ever,  the  increase  of  wealth 
per  head  of  the  country— all  show  that, 
were  our  economic  morality  in  keeping  with 
our  industrial  and  political  advancement, 
there  could  not  possibly  be  a  sufferer 
through  stax'vation  in  tlie  land.  When 
without  scientific  implements,  means  of 
transit  and  exchange,  the  laboiu-er's  skill 
and  strength,  because  of  its  importance  and 
value,  determined  his  wage,  in  money  or  in 
kind,  there  was  constituted  a  barrier  to 
rapid  wealth-getting.  Every  new  piece  of 
labour-saving  machinery  and  invention  by 
which  results  were  easily  multiplied  has 
constituted  a  deterrent  to  the  labourer's 
advance,  and  means  his  consequent  ineffec- 
tiveness, on  account  of  the  depreciated 
value  of  hviman  skill.  When  natvu'e,  unaided 
by  science,  helloed  to  maintain  natural 
values  and  chocked  greed,  conditions  and 
relations  of  all  classes  were  maintained  with 
greater  precision  of  organization,  and  were 
more  effectually  harmonized  and  equitably 
adjusted.  Machinery  and  science,  then, 
have  practically  been  used  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  a  few,  while  their  results  have 
dehumanized  where  they  might  have  blessed 
the  many.  The  subsistence  wage  of  the 
worker  a  hundred  years  ago— aye,  two  hun- 
dred—is practically  little  altered  to-day,  un- 
less it  be  this  way,  that  his  life  is  shortened 
by  one-half.  To-day  the  productive  results  of 
one  man's  labour  is  a  hundredfold  the  result 
of  a  few  years  ago,  and  yet  there  is  the  same 
subsistence  level.  Is  that  our  conception 
of  economic  equity  ?  Shall  there  alwnys  be 
the  same  state  of  things  and  no  change 
made  ?  Every  decade  w^e  see  many  thou- 
sand millions  of  pounds  added  to  the 
national  wealth ;  bitt  the  insecurity  and 
imcertainty  among  the  poorer  classes 
increase  with  every  million  accumulated. 
And  yet  the  ijolitical  economist,  with 
pedantic  cynicism  and  solemn  visage, 
defends  the  iniquities  which  permit  the 
existence  of  grovelling  want  as  being  just 
and  inevitable.  The  defenders  of  slavery 
once  justified  its  existence  through  Holy 
Writ.     Yet  a  thrill  of  human  sympathy  was 
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the  electric  moral  shock  which  broke  the 
chains  of  the  slave  asunder.  Hearts  full 
of  sentiment  overcame  intellects  full  of 
selfishness. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  any  statis- 
tical information.  To  those  who  would 
delay  in  a  querulous  spirit  the  human- 
izing of  mankind,  I  would  suo-gest  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  x^ooi^; 
also  the  evidence  of  sweating  brought 
before  the  Commission  formed  for  purposes 
of  inquiry ;  also  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Allotments  Commission.  In  Australia 
and  America  commissions  have  been  called 
into  existence  for  the  same  pur-pose,  and  a 
similar  doleful  tale  is  moaned  forth  by  them. 
The  alley,  the  slum,  and  the  man-killing 
mine  and  factory  of  one  country  groan 
back  the  echo  of  similar  environments  in 
another. 

NO  FORCE    so   POTENT   AS  CHRISTIANITY. 

We  are  always  inquiring,  always  search- 
ing, yet  we  never  do  any  work — always 
analyzing,  yet  never  altering.  We  want 
some  moral  f oi'ce  brought  to  bear  that  shall 
give  momentum  to  altruistic  principles,  some 
power  bi'ought  to  bear  to  break  the  hard 
crust  of  sordid  gi-eed.  I  know  of  no  humani- 
tarian effort  so  potent  in  rationalizing  in- 
fluences, as  the  Christianity  that  can  lend 
itself  to  practical  everyday  life.  Statesmen 
require  neither  knowledge  nor  evidence,  for 
they  are  surfeited  with  both  already. 
Neither  do  we  require  conviction  ;  the  lame 
excuses  of  the  rich  testify  that  they  realize 
their  wickedness.  Let  us  develop  a  con- 
science, alive  and  responding  to  all  generous 
instincts ;  a  Christly  sanity  in  judgment;  a 
religion  warm  and  merciful,  pulsating  with 
heroic  nobleness,  breathing  out  life  and 
soul,  rebuking  and  chastening  all  sins — con- 
Tentional  or  unconventional — whose  ulti- 
mate results  mean  misery.  The  wrath  of 
Christianity  shordd  be  mostly  directed 
against  scientific  and  systematic  sin.  The 
Church  herself  is  to  blame  for  the 
present  unbelief.  The  rich  pay  the  piper, 
and  they  select  the  tune,  and  the  preacher 
is  the  victim  or  servant  of  the  rich 
rather  than  the  servant  of  the  Master. 
Old  conditions  are  rapidly  giving  way  to 
the  new,  fresh  social  and  religious  centres 
are  springing  up,  rearing  themselves  even 
in  the  midst  of  wretchedness  and  want.  The 
experience  gained  by  personal  contact  is 
proving  the  best  economic  education,  and 
our  ministers  are  manfully  battling  against 
the  torrents  of  sin  with  firmer  foothold 
at  every  step  in  advance.  Material 
prosperity  is  being  recognized  also  by  them 
as  among  the  essentials  to  a  higher  religious 
life,  equally  as  it  is  among  the  essentials  of 
a  brighter  social  lifn*.  I  could  almost  wish 
that  the  beautiful  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive powers  of  the  preacher  should  never  be 
used  again  in  jjainting  the  possibilities  of 
felicity  in  heaven,  until  the  possibilities  of 


felicity  on  earth  shall  have  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated, and  men's  consciences  aroused 
to  an  eager  desire  to  taste  of  heaven  on 
earth.  Could  the  i^reacher's  art  be  given  to 
portray  and  define  conduct  in  the  liijht  of 
love,  holding  up  to  its  full  value  the  im- 
mortal bodJ^  duty  would  be  better  under- 
stood, and  men's  feet  put  on  theright  tract. 

THE  POLITICAL  SIDE  TO    CONGREGATIONALISM 

has  materially  helped  it  to  attain  its  present 
position.  Let  it  put  forth  its  hand,  and 
demand  with  a  loud  voice  the  abolition  of  all 
endowments  which  do  not  admit  of  popular 
control.  Let  also  the  great  ground  land- 
lords be  called  to  account,  and  ground-rent 
made  to  bear  the  chief  responsibility  in  the 
support  of  the  State.  In  permitting  all 
these  inequalities,  the  materialism  of  the 
Church  has  been  only  too  manifest. 
Privilege  and  luxury  on  one  side  mean 
slavery  on  the  other.  The  soul  of  man  is. 
precious,  human  leanings  towards  the  flesli 
and  the  devil  require  to  be  combated 
against,  that  men  must  spend  the  best  of 
their  lives  to  rescue  others  from  sin, 
and  the  piu'e  sentiments  of  love  must 
reign.  The  conscience  and  hearts  of  the 
jjieoi^le  must  leap  to  the  highest  possibilities 
of  human  perfection.  No  evil,  however  deeply 
rooted,  must  be  allowed  to  remain.  This 
is  religious  philosophy,  essentially  correct 
and  enduring.  We  wish  to  see  applied  the 
same  principles,  the  same  philosophy. 
That  which  is  accepted  as  fundamentally 
correct  from  a  sijiritual  standpoint  is  also 
correct  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

RANKEST    BLASPHEMY 

appears  to  me  to  be  the  reasoning  in  all  other 
questions  but  that  of  religion — a  blasphemy 
which  leaves  things  to  chance,  a  hypocritical 
shaking  of  the  head  atthexioor  wretchns  who, 
borne  on  the  swift,  merciless  tide  of  adver- 
sity, are  carried  along  howling  and  shriek- 
ing, with  lean  hungry  hands  clutching  at 
straws,  with  starting  eyeballs  aglow  with 
intense  pain  and  pleading  for  help — at  last 
to  be  flung  by  the  rushing  waters  over  the 
Niagara  of  industrial  miu'der. 

Will  anyone  say.  All  this  is  right,  all  good, 
a  perfectly  natural  law,  that  we  must  not  in- 
terfere, that  all  this  human  wreckage  is  God- 
ordained  ?  The  foul  wretch  who  would  hold 
existing  evils  to  be  right,  drone  out  dirges 
on  the  frivolities  of  nature,  and  condone 
social  tragedies,  must  be  cleansed  of  all  this 
sinning,  and  be  asked  to  api^ly  the  same 
love,  the  same  plan  to  social  redonption,  as  is 
applied  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  is  all  one 
— a  flght  against  hells  of  sorrow,  rottenness 
and  corruption — a  fight  against  the  natural 
tendencies  towards  greed — a  fight  to 

ENTHRONE    CONSCIENCE 

as  the  motive,  governing,  balancing  force, 
in  order  that  human  sympathy  may  extend 
its  range  and  embrace  within  its  circle 
all     men     in     the     bonds     of      fellowship. 


ISi 
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The  cimrches  of  to-day  are  astecl  to 
thoroughly  organize  all  the  wide-reachmg 
ramifications  of  their  system  into  some- 
t]iiiig  like  order ; 

To  bring  abovifc  a  convergence  of  forces, 
with  a  jDlau  of  action  carefully  arranged, 
and  directed  to  the  work  of  systematically 
adjusting  the  social  conditions ; 

To  enter  not  only  into  the  part  of  men 
and  women's  lives  which  is  made  np  of 
conforming  to  religioiis  observances,  bnt 
into  all  things  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual ; 

To  arrange  for  a  differentiation  of  func- 
tions, tlie  steady  and  silent  operation  of 
which  shall  be  the  secret  spring  of  vital 
religion  in  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Those  who  would  imi^edethe  swift,  swing- 
ing march  of  equity  and  justice  whine  over 
the  troubles  of  a  millionaire,  and  even  about 
him  make  out  a  doleful  tale  ;  yet  have  they 
not  dead  hearts  and  deaf  ears  for  those  whose 
misery  made  the  millionaire  ?  The  work  of 
salvation  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Church — is 
pleadingly  anxious  to  thrust  itself  on  the 
preacher  and  congregation.  But  beyond  a  few 
spasms  of  compassion,  no  organised  attempts 
to  meet  and  help  the  troubled  ones  has  been 
putf  orth  by  the  Church.  Dives  is  a  "  greater  " 
than  kings.  He  absolutely  commands  the 
body  and  lives  of  the  people,  and  to  his 
whim,  his  taste,  his  greed,  are  sacrificed 
hundreds  of  thousands  where  only  hundreds 
■were  sacrificed  to  the  barbarian  kings. 
To-day, 

WERi;    I    A    MILLIONAIKE, 

T  could  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  class- 
government  ;  could  wield  a  political  power 
greater  than  a  Caesar's  ;  could  expose  and 
abolish  the  vile  mockery  and  farce  of  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  elections.  I  could 
ensure  the  return  of  representative  men  to 
every  local  body,  to  Pailiament,  to  every 
office  in  the  State ;  could  call  into  exist- 
ence machinery  by  which  party  jobbery 
and   corruption  would  be  rendei-ed  futile. 

The  people  are  alive  to-day  to  every  noble 
aspiration,  anxious  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and 
willing  to  share  all  biirdeus  of  the  State. 
All  that  holds  thein  back  is  want  of  the 
material  substance — the  money  to  support 
representatives.  One  would  think  that 
among  the  numberless  wealthy  there  might 
possibly  be  one  who,  taking  a  retrospective 
glance,  would  be  moved  with  the  bowels  of 
<;ompassion  to  attemi^t  the  undoing  of  such 
great  harm  as  has  been  already  done.  Morally 
the  people  are  in  a  state  of  prejjaredness. 
There  is  only  needed  a  universal  and  iiniform 
expansion  to  a  generous  conception  of  duty. 
Could  not  the  banking  firms  be  as  ready  to 
assist  to  save  from  poverty  the  peoijle  as 
they  are  ready  to  save  an  insolvent  house  ? 
Could  not  the  State  as  readily  spare  a  few 
millions  for  the  securing  of  comfort,  for  the 
building  up  of  bone  and  sinew  and  bright 
maiihood,  as  it  is  to  squander  them  on  kill- 
ing blacks  .'     I  wish  we  could  but 


MOVE    THE    KICH    TO    PURER    IDEALS 

of  life,  to  a  greater  patriotism,  which  should 
never  rest,  never  weary  until  the  hungry 
v.'ere  fed,  the  sick  nourished,  all  human  life 
cherished  ?  Could  we  not  induce  them  to 
spend  on  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  a 
tithe  of  what  is  wasted  in  luxury  ? 
Were  there  to  arise  to-day  a  millionaire 
who  would  devote  all  his  wealth  and  his 
time  in  honeycombing,  with  protective  com- 
pletenes.:',  the  varied  and  complex  organisa- 
tions of  industry,  of  local  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  political  institutions  in  general — 
every  pai't  having  automatic  control,  and 
the  principle  of  payment  for  services  being 
everywhere  enforced  —  that  millionaire's 
name  would  endure  as  long  as  a  Wash- 
ington's or  a  Lincoln's !  Could  the  re- 
ligious bodies  at  once  apply  themselves 
to  this  work  they  would  do  alt  to  sweeten, 
to  mellow,  to  restrain  the  wildest  of 
passions,  and  shame  and  outwit  the  basest 
purpose.  With  that  end  in  view,  the 
great  revenues  of  the  Church  could  be  de- 
voted to  training  for  special  work  in  a 
sociological  direction.  Already  the  doors  of 
the  Church  ai'e  closed  against  many.  The 
suiDerfluous  numbers  could  be  taught  and 
trained  to  woi-k  in  more  secular  ailairs. 

The  cry  is  from  the  slums,  "  Come  and  help 
us."  Could  not  a  mighty  social  organisa- 
tion be  called  into  existence  ?  Could  not 
the  professors  of  religion  mingle  with  the 
throng  as  employers  to  see  that  fair  con- 
ditions obtain  ?  In  every  election,  in  every 
labour  trouble,  in  any  conflict  between 
capital  and  labour,  could  they  not  identify 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  the  people  ? 
Could   they  not   have  lay  congresses,  and 

ADOPT     A     SETTLED      PLAN A     PROGRAMME 

for  the  abolition  of  all  privilege,  and 
for  giving  the  makers  of  the  State  and 
of  its  wealth  an  equitable  share  ? — so 
that  land  and  wealth,  and  all  property, 
shall  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  struggle  to  maintain  it ;  so  that 
all  inventions,  all  improvements  shall  be 
for  the  common  good,  to  be  accepted 
and  to  be  rewarded  as  statecraft  is 
rewarded.  Were  we  to  speak  of  giving 
a  letter  jjatent  to  all  our  legislators, 
were  we  to  heap  upon  them  riches  for  each 
constructive  effort  to  secure  the  better 
government  of  the  people,  the  nations  would 
rise  and  repudiate  the  selfishness  that  would 
accept  the  bribe.  Honour  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good  is  the  righteous  man's 
best  reward.  The  poverty  and  labours  of  a 
Canning  stand  out  an  ever-living  examj)le 
of  patriotism  and  citizenship.  Such  men  as 
ho  have  rendered  incalculable  services  to 
mankind,  yet  they  never  ask  a  rewai'd.  A 
fervid  zeal  and  a  sublime  conception  of 
Christianity  will  stir  men  up  to  push  on  tho 
good  work,  and  will  enable  them  to  profit 
even  by  rebuff,  betrayal,  or  opposition. 
With  a  noble  army  of  men,  fired  with 
the  love  of  Christ,  of  truth,  of  humanity^ 
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pressincr  on,  cynicism,  cruelty,  callous- 
ness, -with  their  milliou  mocking,  sneer- 
in-^  faces,  ■will  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence. Let  us  banish  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  which  ostensibly  is  anxious  for  the 
soul,whicli  in  speeches  atchnrch  nieetin^^s  and 
.in  prayers  wax  warm  in  despising-  the  vile 
bodj-,  and  yet  garners  in  the  fruits  of  labour, 
with  hungry  claw,  as  if  a  famine  of  seventy 
times  seven  years  was  about  to  take  place. 
The  body  so  despised  at  church  meetings  is 
nourished  and  f  ed,and  every  precaution  taken 
to  ensure  its  long  life.  The  soul  is  prayed 
for,  the  body  worshipped.  Every  resoiirce  of 
science  is  made  use  of  to  maintain  life.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  look  after  the  body,  the 
soi^l  will  the  better  take  care  of  itself.  A 
xeligion  that  men  will  love  and  will  obey  is 

A  RELIGION    WITH   A   SOUL, 

"which  throws  a  mighty  arm  round  all 
who  are  weak,  and  sees  that  all  environ- 
ments conduce  to  a  higher  life;  sees,  too, 
that  our  Lord's  words  shall  bear  a  living- 
interpretation,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
Taread,  lead  iis  not  into  temptation,  but  de- 
liver us  from  evil."  That  will  happen  when 
social  pressui-e  frowns  not  on  virtue, 
when  the  industrial  rack  loses  its  victims, 
when  Christian  principle  is  the  ruling 
jnotive  of  every  Christian.  Then  men  will 
face  with  Christian  earnestness  all  the 
difSculties  that  they  meet  in  everyday  life  ; 
trade,  social  position,  wealth,  shall  all 
be  made  subservient  to  the  blessed  self- 
.abnegation  enjoined ;  and  every  rich 
man  whose  wealth  is  an  offence  to  others 
shall  have  naught  to  do  with  money  devils. 
"  If  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out." 

As  industrial  questions  dominate  all  others, 
•thex-e  is  a  greater  need  to-day  of  siDOcializa- 
tion  of  eifort.  As  these  social  conditions 
become  more  complex — advancement  and 
progress  meaning  greater  complexity — as 
wealth  increases  and  our  productive  powers 
become  greater,  as  human  labour  becomes 
daily  of  less  value,  so  must  we  increase  the 
desires  and  increase  the  comforts  of  all ;  that 
every  improvement  should  mean  more  bless- 
ing to  all ;  and  by  no  mischance  should  any 
section  have  power  to  maintain  j^rivilege 
and  secure  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
others ;  in  fine,  a  benign  intelligence,  abenign 
motive  and  purpose  should  direct  the  affairs 
of  men,  that  all  may  share  the  fulness  of 
the  earth,  even  as  it  is  taught  we  may  share 
the  joys  of  heaven  hereafter. 


MR.  ALBERT  SPICER. 
Thk    Land    and     National    Pkosperitt. 
Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  J.P.,  said  : — 

For  the  subject  of  my  paper — "  The  Land 
in  its  Relation  to  National  Prosperity" — I 
take  no  responsibility;  that  rests  with  the 
Committee.  I  presume,  however,  that  in  this 
Assembly  of  Congregationalists,  represent- 


ing the  English-speaking  countries  of  the 
world,  the  Committee  have  been  anxious 
that  this  great  question  should  be  fairly 
looked  at.  It  was  but  natural,  I  think, 
that  the  Committee  sliould  be  of  this  mind, 
because  they  recognise  that  laws  and  cus- 
toms which  affect  the  social  well-being  of 
communities  cannot  fail  to  influence  Chris- 
tian work  ;  and,  further,  because  I  am  sure 
they  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
means  a  righteous  and  beneficent  social 
economy  no  less  than  personal  spirituality 
of  life. 

OUR    31ARCHIXG    ORDERS. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  not 
go  far  wrong  in  starting  with  the  assertion 
that  no  nation  can  enjoy  lasting  and  real 
national  prosperity  unless  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
Christ's  teaching.  I  would  only  remind  you 
that  immediately  before  His  decease  ac- 
complished for  us.  He  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  human  race  those  wonderful  words, 
"  A  new  commnndment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another."  Earlier  in  His 
earthly  life,  when  replying  to  the  lawyer, 
who  asked  how  he  was  to  live  here,  that  he 
might  receive  the  rewa-.-d  of  eternal  life 
hereafter,  the  answer  was,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  And 
in  the  Sermon  oa  the  Mount  He  sums  up 
the  practical  effect  of  His  teaching  in  the 
words,  "  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you 
even  so  to  them."  It  appears  tome  that  in 
these  three  passages  we  have  our  marching 
orders  when  we  approach  the  question  before 
US,  "The  Land  ia  its  Relation  to  National 
Prosperity." 

NO    NATIONAL    PROSPERITY. 

Land  is  the  basis  of  all  labour,  the  source 
of  all  wealth,  therefore  the  proper  use  of 
land  is  the  question  underlying  all  others, 
when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  national 
prosperity.  No  one  will  assert  that  we  have 
that  prcsperity  to-day.  We  may  have  a 
certain  kind  of  prosperity  in  limited  sec- 
tions of  society,  but  so  long  as  the  several 
countries  with  which  we  are  identified  have 
large  classes  who  are  unable  legitimately  to 
earn  adequate  means  of  subsistence  be- 
cause unable  to  obtain  opportunities  for 
labour,  I  maintain  that  we  are  far  from 
realising  what  can  be  fairly  described  as 
national  prosperity.  My  justification  for 
saying  this  may  be  grouped  under  several 
heads,  as  follows  : — 

■THE     EVIDENCES. 

First,  in  the  published  statistics  of  pau- 
perism. These  were  well  summarised  by 
Dr.  Rhodes  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  when  he  described  the 
pauper  population  of  England  as  being 
sufficient  to  form  a  procession  of  four  per 
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sons  abreast  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles 
long.  Arranged  in  single  file,  the  paupers 
of  England  would,  according  to  these 
figure?  "form  a  line  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  long. 

Secondly,  in  the  mass  of  public  and 
private  institutions  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  erected  and 
devoted  to  the  care  of  those  who  need  the 
support  of  extraneous  sources  of  supply. 

Thirdly,  in  the  overcrowded  and  im- 
proper manner  in  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  working-cla=s  populations  are  com- 
pelled to  exist.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
in  detail  the  horrible  story  of  the  over- 
crowded dwellings  of  the  jwor  as  revealed 
by  the  labours  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  From 
Spitalfields,  St.  Luke's,  Clerkenwell,  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  elsewhere,  we  hear  again  and 
again  of  five  families  in  a  six-roomed  house, 
six  families  in  six  rooms,  eleven  families  in 
eleven  rooms,  of  seventeen  or  nineteen  per- 
sons in  three  rooms,  of  eleven  or  twelve  in 
two  rooms,  of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even 
nine  persons  living  in  a  single  room,  of  six 
or  seven  people  in  an  underground  kitchen. 
In  one  nine-roomed  house  we  find  an  aver- 
age of  seven  persons  to  each  room,  no  room 
containing  more  than  one  bed. 

Fourthly,  in  the  inadequate  wages  obtain- 
able by  thousands  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  town  and  country.  Here,  again,  1 
will  not  weary  you  with  details,  but  content 
myself  with  quoting  a  few  sentences  from 
the  same  report.  A  large  class  of  persons 
whose  wages  "  are  at  the  lowest  point,  are 
the  costermongers  and  hawkers,  whose  aver- 
age appears  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  This  represents 
continuous  toil ;  and  although  the  income  is 
a  precarious  one,  yet  it  is  not  rendered  so  by 
days  and  seasons  of  idleness,  but  it  is  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
average  of  labourers'  wages  amongst  the 
residents  of  Cltrkenwell  is  said  to  be  about 
sixteen  shillings  a  week,  and  this  of  course 
means  that  many  are  earning  less.  Sack- 
making  and  slop  tailoring  are  two  occupa- 
tions carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  both  re- 
munerated at  starvation  wages."  _  The 
same  state  of  things  is  revealed  in  the 
specially  miserable  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  an  example  of  which 
was  given  the  other  day  in  an  Essex  paper. 
"  An  inquest  held  at  Ead winter  the  other  day 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  the  correspondence 
which  has  been  going  on  of  late  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wages  received  by  agricultural 
labovirers  in  Essex.  The  gentleman  who 
opened  the  correspondence  stated  that  the 
average  wage  of  the  labourer  is  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  that  in  wet  weather  he  had  to 
lose  even  this  miserable  pittance."  Again, 
reverting  to  the  miserable  wages  of  the  poor 
in  towns,  it  was  stated  by  the  conductor  of 
the  East-end  Wesleyan  Mission  that  one  of 
his  own  members  lost  an  order  for  garments 
at    twopence  halfpenny    a   dozen    because 


another  starving  woman  offered  to  do  them 
for  twopence  farthing  a  dozen.  These  are 
facts  in  this  England  of  ours,  but  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  evidence  that  comes  to  us  from 
the  United  States,  a  state  of  things  exists  in 
the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  to-day 
which  is  not  one  whit  the  better  than  that 
which  I  have  previously  described. 

As  one  result  of  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  we  have  the  growing  de- 
population of  the  rural  districts  in  England. 
Dr.  Wallace  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  from 
1871  to  1881  two  millions  of  peof)le  had 
migrated  from  the  rural  districts.  We  have 
not  yet  had  the  complete  figures  of  the  last 
census,  but  from  those  already  published  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  no  stopijage  in  this 
flow  of  immigration  into  our  great  towns, 
and  a  state  of  things  is  being  revealed  that 
ought  to  make  every  true  Christian  willing, 
at  any  rate,  to  consider  the  whole  question. 
Eeverting  to  the  United  States,  we  find  the 
same  migration  of  population  to  the  towns. 
The  last  census  bulletin  issued  from  the 
Census  OflBce  at  Washington  gives  some 
exceedingly  interesting  statistics  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  towns  and  populations 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1790,  the 
date  of  the  first  census,  the  propor- 
tion of  town  dwellers  to  the  total 
poi^ulation  has  steadily  increased.  In  that 
year  the  percentage  of  town  dwellers  was 
3'35,  and  by  slow  degrees  this  mounted  to 
8  52  in  1850.  In  1880  the  figures  were  22-57  ; 
but  in  no  decade  was  the  increase  so  great  as 
in  that  which  closed  last  year.  In  1890  the 
percentage  of  the  urban  population  was 
29"12,  a  figure  which  indicates  that  not  much 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  inhabitants 
of  the  States  were  massed  together  in  towns 
of  over  8,000  inhabitants.  Even  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  practically  one-third  of 
the  total  population  of  the  four  leading 
colonies  is  to  be  found  in  their  capital  cities. 
This  means  that  a  large  loss  is  sustained  by 
the  community,  owing  to  much  of  the  land 
of  those  countries  not  being  utilised  to  its 
highest  extent. 

These  facts  afford  conclusive  proof  that 
the  present  position  of  the  social  question  is 
not  only  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the 
communities  concerned,  but  it  goes  without 
the  saying  that  no  real  national  prosperity 
can  be  realised  during  its  continuance. 

OUR  DUTY  :  HAVE  WE  DONE  IT  ? 

In  these  circumstances  the  question  that 
meets  us  is.  What  is  our  duty  as  Christian 
citizens  ?  I  readily  admit  that  the  churches 
with  which  we  are  identified  cannot  as 
churches  undertake  the  legislative  duties 
that  belong  to  our  National  Assemblies  ;  we 
have  neither  the  opportunities,  the  know- 
ledge, nor  the  necessary  means.  But  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  churches  to 
train  up  men  capable  of  bearing  a  share  in 
this  great  social  work.  The  influence,  too, . 
which  the  churches  exert  on  this  question 
should  be  clear,  distinct,  and  on  tbe  right 
«ide.      Now,     what     is     the     position    the 
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churches  have  hitherto  assumed  ?  Christian 
obJigatious  as  understood  have  been  ex- 
pounded and  applied  to  everyday  life,  and 
one  feature  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  T  can  speak,  has  been 
the  attempt  to  do  this  much  more  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  ^^euerally  than,  as  I  read 
history,  has  ever  been  the  case  in  any  pre- 
vious period  of  the  churches'  work.  But 
what  has  been  the  <lr  f t  of  the  application  ? 
Existing  social  evils  have  been  admitted, 
but  the  lemedies  have  been  too  largely  in 
the  nature  of  mere  charitable  relief,  and  ex- 
ternal aids  of  every  kind,  temporary  and 
permanent.  Has  it  not  lacked  the  idea 
"More  justice"?  The  outcome  of  the 
teaching  is  apparent  enough.  Our  churches 
nave  largely  become  centres  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  kinds  of  relief,  not  only  to  the 
poorer  members  of  our  own  churches,  but 
to  the  destitute  around  us,  the  orphan  and 
the  widow.  We  have  founded  asylums  and 
>ther  institutions  for  the  relief  of  special 
distress,  and  for  all  this  work  we  thank  God; 
but  in  much  of  this  work  have  we  not  for- 
gotten that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
ind  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams  "  ?  In 
the  bestowing  of  our  gifts  have  we  taken 
care  that  we  have  given  justice  as  well  as 
mercy.  By  justice  I  mean,  have  we  exerted 
our  influence  to  obtain  for  those  who  needed 
help  opportunities  of  work  under  fair  condi- 
tions, and  thus  enabled  them,  not  only  to 
supply  their  own  wants,  but  the  wants  of 
those  dependent  upon  them  ;  in  other  words, 
have  we  been  sufficiently  concerned  to 
remove  the  causes  which  have  thrown  these 
people  upon  our  charity  ?  I  think  not. 
As  Congregationalists  we  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  to  aid  our 
fellow  men  by  gifts,  but  we  have  forgotten, 
overlookefi,  or  neglected  to  see  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  helj),  the  truest  and  only  real  way 
of  helping  poverty  and  destitution  of  all 
kinds,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  human 
intervention,  is  by  increasing  and  improving 
facilities  for  the  remunerative  employment 
and  self-he]p  of  those  appealing  to  our 
charity. 

THE    LAND   AND    PAUPERISM. 

I  have  referred  to  pauperism.  Now  we 
are  told  that  paupeiism  is  caused  by  bad 
homes  and  heredity,  or,  as  we  term  it  now, 
an  "  unwholesome  environment/'  which  in 
its  ultimate  cause  means  that  a  certain 
section  of  society  has  been  denied  fair  op- 
portunities of  remunerative  labour,  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  a  fair  subsistence,  and 
have  gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the 
social  scale  till  they  have  become  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  are  constantly  producing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  class,  but  of  a  lower 
and  more  degraded  type.  Of  course  I  know 
that  vice  and  thnftlessness  have  largely  in- 
creased this  class,  but  I  maintain  that  under 
existing  economical  conditions,  and  inde- 
pendently of  vice  and  thriftlessness,  the 
pauper  class  are  largely  the  product  of  possi- 
bilities and  opportunities  of  labour  denied  to 


them  under  existing  social  and  economical 
conditions  connected  with  the  land. 

I  have  referred  to  charitable  institutions, 
and  I  admit  that  these  institutions  indicate 
a  Christian  desire  to  bear  one  another's 
burdens  ;  but  have  wo  not  almost  come  to 
think  that  these  institutions  are  both  de.sir- 
able  and  legitimate,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  ideal  rather  than  necessary  evils  ? 
Apart  from  those  devoted  to  the  cure  of 
special  diseases  and  to  the  sheltering  of 
those  whcise  afflictions  render  necessary 
separate  accommodation,  the  major  part  of 
these  institutions  are  only  needed  because 
so  large  a  number  in  our  different  countries 
are  unable  to  earn  sufficient  maintenance  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  those  dependent 
on  them.  How  many  of  those  in  our  churches 
who  take  an  active  part  in  the  management; 
and  support  of  these  institutions  have  ever 
asked  themselves  whether,  in  addition  to 
managing  and  supporting  them,  they  had 
not  something  to  do  in  vryiug  to  render 
them  unnecessary  ? 

LAIRDS    LAYING    WASTE    THE    LAND. 

The  overcrowding  of  our  towns  and  even 
some  part  of  our  country  districts  is  the  re- 
sult of  inadequate  wages  in  proportion  to  the 
rent  demanded  for  suitable  and  sufficient  ac- 
commodation. Again,  the  practical  starva- 
tion wages  which  so  many  in  our  own  country 
are  forced  to  labour  on  arises  from  the  fact 
that  opportunity  is  closed ;  such  oppor- 
tunity exists,  but  it  is  denied  to  the  would- 
be  worker.  For  evidence,  I  would  refer 
you  to  every  unoccupied  building  site  in 
towns  or  cities ;  to  every  unutilised  suburban 
building  estate  ;  to  every  agricultural  hold- 
ing not  frdly  cultivated  ;  to  every  estate  or 
district  devoted  to  purposes  of  mere  sport, 
where  it  could  be  utilised  for  the  production 
of  food  or  other  products  for  the  use  of  man, 
as  well  as  for  the  labour  of  man.  Let 
me  give  you  one  illustration  from  tlie  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Crofters  and  Cotters 
of  the  Islands  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses, a  minister  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence, 
said :  "  Looking  at  the  m^si^s  of  the  High- 
land countits  of  Scotland,  and  forming  as 
good  an  estimate  as  one  can  of  the  amount 
of  waste  land,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  an 
area  equal  to  the  two  largest  counties  in 
Scotland  has  been  laid  waste.  This  would 
mean  a  good  deal  more  than  four  millions 
and  a-half  imperial  acres,  or  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  acres  more  than  the 
whole  of  Yorkshire.  This  land  is  wholly 
drawn  from  contributing  to  the  supply  of 
any  of  the  needs  of  the  human  race,  except 
the  needs  of  the  Highland  lairds  for  cash. 
The  venison  produced  is  not  worth  speaking 
of,  and  is,  indeed,  if  not  generally,  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground,  or  thrown  to  the  dogs  j 
and,  though  no  doubt  wages  are  paid  to 
keepers,  gillies,  watchers,  &c.,  none  of 
these  men  are  productive  labourers,  and 
they  are  as  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
industrial  population  as  the  land  on  which 
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they  live  from  tlie  food-producing  resources 
of  the  country." 

IDLE    LANDS    MAKE    IDLE    HANDS. 

Now  I  maintain  that  in  all  these  cases, 
quite  apart  from  vice  or  thriftlessness,  we 
can  see  that  the  classes  referred  to  have 
been  shut  out  from  natura.1  opportunities  of 
labour.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  who 
owned  land  were  induced  to  use  it  for  the 
highest  purposes  of  wliich  it  is  capable,  thus 
giving  employment  to  the  largest  number 
of  workers,  such  a  state  of  things  w-iuld  not 
exist  to  anytliing  like  the  same  extent,  if  at 
all.  And  here  let  me  ask,  Why  is  it  that 
we  have  made  it  worth  the  while  of  laud- 
owners  to  deal  with  the  land  in  this  way  ? 
That  is,  deliberately  to  prevent  part  of 
their  land  being  cultivated  to  its  highest 
extent,  and  thus  to  minimise  opportunities 
of  labour ;  for  I  cannot  rei^eat  too  often 
what  has  been  so  much  overlooked,  that 
every  piece  of  land  unutilised  to  its  highest 
purposes  is  made  the  medium  of  two  fac- 
tors to  numbers  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion. Virtually  it  says,  first,  the  whole  of 
the  land,  which  was  given  by  an  All-wise 
Creator  for  the  benefit:  of  man,  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  produce ;  and,  secondly,  it  says 
to  a  certain  section  of  society,  you  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  work.  Here  let  me  mention  a 
fact  that  is  true  in  relation  to  England, 
that,  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  occupier 
is  exercising  these  despotic  rights,  he  is  re- 
"warded  by  an  over-generous  Government, 
who  only  imposes  taxation  on  land  accord- 
ing to  what  that  land  is  yielding  in  rent, 
and  not  on  what  it  might  or  ought  to  yield. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  the  late  Mr.  Han- 
del Cosham,  M.P.,  said,  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  to  his  constituents  :  "  At  present  the 
land  of  this  country  does  not  employ  in  its 
culture  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  who 
roight  and  would,  under  proper  conditions, 
be  profitably  employed  on  the  soil." 

Now  let  me  try  to  answer  the  question, 
What  has  led  to  this  state  of  things  ?  And 
here  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  with  me 
it  is  no  question  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  private  ownership  in  land  or  pro- 
perty in  any  shape  whatever.  The  question 
is  simply  whether  we  have  sanctioned  and 
upheld,  by  our  influence,  our  voice,  and  our 
votes,  a  state  of  things  whereby  the  landlord 
— be  he  duke,  squire,  professional  man, 
manufacturer,  clergyman,  merchant,  trades- 
man, or  Church  official,  or  of  any  other  class 
— has  been  allowed  to  retain  for  his  own  use, 
not  only  that  value  which  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  is  his  property,  but  whether  he 
has  not  also  been  allowed  to  take  that  extra 
value  which  belongs  to  others.  In  answer- 
ing this  question  we  must  first  find  a  reply 
to  the  question, 

WHAT    CONSTITUTES    LAND    VALUES? 

First,  the  first  additional  value  given  to 
virgin  or  unoccupied  land  is  the  direct  result 
of  labour.     If  the  owner  gives  his  labour  to 


the  land  the  produce  of  that  labour  is  his 
rightful  property. 

Secondly,  the  second  value  acquired  by 
land  is  the  result  of  expenditure  of  capital 
on  it  by  the  owner  or  the  occupier,  it  may  be 
in  drainage,  in  improvements  generally,  or 
in  buildings,  for  agricultural,  industrial  or 
residential  purposes.  But  whatever  it  may 
be,  I  maintain  that  the  full  value  of  such 
improvements  belongs  to  the  man  whose  re- 
sources have  been  spent  on  them,  whether 
owner  or  occuiDier. 

Thirdly,  the  third  value  accruing  to  land 
arises  from  tire  expenditure  of  public  money 
raised  in  the  form  of  rates  or  other  charges 
for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  bridges, 
main  drains,  the  creation  of  open  spaces, 
and  public  jDarks  or  other  improvements. 
Now  this  extra  value  has  been  secured  by 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  paid  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  property.  Not  a  frac- 
tion has  been  paid  by  the  landowner  as  such. 
Surely,  then,  this  value,  which  has  been 
created  by  the  people,  should  remain  the 
people's  property,  but  to-day  all  this  expen- 
diture fifoes  to  increase 

THE  GKOUNU  VALUE  OF  THE  LANDOWNER. 

Let  me  give  yon  an  illustration,  which  I 
cjuote  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News  : — 

'■'  The  rapid  progress  of  Cardiff  and  the 
wonderful  increase  in  its  ratable  value 
are  frequent  subjects  of  comment.  One 
real  instance,  however,  will  convey  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  progress  made  than 
pages  of  mere  generalities.  When  we  men- 
tion that  a  tradesman  in  St.  Mary-street, 
whose  lease  had  just  expired,  after  a  run  of 
forty  years,  finds  his  rent  raised  at  one 
jump  from  ,£80  to  .£400,  we  need  not  add 
anything  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the 
Carditf  of  to-day  and  the  Cardiff  of  half-a- 
century  ago  must  differ  in  some  very  im- 
portant particulars.  But  there  is  another 
fact  connected  with  the  very  same  premises 
which  greatly  emphasizes  that  which  we 
have  just  stated.  It  is  almost  incredible, 
but  we  are  informed  that  this  very  same 
place  Avas  let  fifty  years  ago  for  three-and- 
sixpence  a  week.  From  £9  to  d£100  per 
annum  may  be  said  to  be  tolerably  good 
progress  so  far  as  the  owners  of  the  property 
are  concerned." 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied 
again  and  again  from  the  different  towns 
and  cities  of  England.  Last  year,  when  a 
resolution  was  moved  in  the  Manchester 
City  Council  that  all  ground  or  chief  rents, 
freeholds  or  mineral  royalties,  should  con- 
tribute equally  towards  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  community,  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion said  that  in  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion area  the  local  rates  exceeded  half  a 
million,  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  build- 
ings being  rated  at  4s.  2d.  in  the  £.  The 
half-score  of  ground  landlords  drew  every 
year  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  paid 
nothing. 
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In  Birmingham,  again,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  landowner  has  been  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  three  and  a-half  millions  in 
fifteen  years;  and  in  18S3,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  expense  of 
making  the  town  habit;ible  for  the  toilers 
should  be  thrown  on  the  landowners  who 
oTow  rich  by  the  labour  of  the  toiler  without 
an  effort  on  their  part.  We  have  another 
notable  instance  of  the  same  thing  in  the 
enormously  increased  value  given  to  the 
land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  Thames  Embankment.  That  grand 
thoroughfare  was  paid  for  entirely  by  rates 
levied  on  the  occupiers  of  London  houses, 
and  yet  the  increased  value  resulting  from 
that  improvement  was  swept  into  the  pockets 
of  the  neighbouring  landowners  in  the  shape 
of  enormously  increased  rents. 

THE    PRESENCE    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 

Fourthly,  the  fourth   and   last  accretion 
to  land  values  arises  from   the    presence   of 
the  people.     Direct  labour  does  something  ; 
expenditure  of  capital  will  also   result  in  a 
large  increase.     This  incremen*",  again,  may 
be  very  considerably  augmented  by  public  im- 
provements carried  out  at  the  public  expense, 
but   the  greatest  increments  of  all  is   given 
to  land  values  by  the  presence  of  the  people. 
For  illustration  of  this  proposition,   let   me 
turn  to  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.     There 
you  have  a  population  that  during   the  last 
two  decades  has  been  constantly  on  the   in- 
crease.    In  1S71  'he  population  was  26,957; 
in  18S1  it  was  35,313 ;  and   in    1890   it   had 
rushed  up  to  53,000.     As  the  population  thus 
advanced  the  ratable  value   has   kept   pace 
with  it  in  about  the  same  proportion.    Thus, 
in    1873,    it   was  .£97,619  :  in    1883,  it   was 
d6174,."-40  ;    and    last    year,     1890,    it    was 
^242,465.     Quite  recently  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners of  that  town  required  some  land 
for  ballast  purposes  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Usk,  land  which  was  described  as  a   morass, 
worth  at  the  most   from   ^80   to   ,£100   per 
acre,  and,  in  confirmation  of  that  valuation, 
rated,  I  am  informed,  on   an   assessment   of 
between  <£1  10s.  and  .£2   per  acre;  but   the 
owner  had   the  conscience  to  demand   the 
sum  of  ,£1,000  per  acre.     He  did  this  because, 
under  existing  conditions   of  taxation,  he  is 
enabled  to  demand,  not  merely  the  value   of 
the   land    which    he    originally     inherited 
or     purchased,     but    the     whole     of     the 
increased      value      given    to    it    by    the 
expenditure     of    the     money     of    the     in- 
habitants of  Newport  for  public   improve- 
ments, and  the  labour  and  enterprise  of  the 
townsj^eople.      It  has   been  said  that  in  a 
na.,tion's  greatness  is  the  magnitude   of  its 
population,  and  every  child  that  is  born  as- 
sists to  increase  its  importance.     But  under 
the  present  system  of  landownership  by  far 
the    largest   proportion   of  the    advantage 
derivable  from  increasing  population   goes 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  favoured  few, 
who  are  permitted  to  monopolise  an   article 
which  every  living  being   must   use.     One 


other  illustration  will  make  this  proposition 
even  clearer. 

THE    CASE    OF    LIVERPOOL. 

Forty    years    ago,    just    outside    the    then 
borough   of    Liverpool,    was  a  sandy  wasto 
known  as    Bootle.      It   is  part  of   the  pro- 
perty of    the    Earl    of    Derby,  and   at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  it  was  principally  in- 
habited by  rabbits.    The  people  of  Liverpool, 
who   have   for  centuries  been  distinguished 
for  their  energy  and  enterprise,  have  formed 
the  borough  of  forty  years  ago  into  a  flourish- 
ing   city   of   half-a-million  of    inhabitants^ 
while  the  waste  of  sand   is   now   the  site  of 
another   borough,    with    its    Mayor,    Town 
Council,  etc.,  and  a  population  of  over  27,000 
souls.      What  miist  be  the  difference  in  the 
value   of   this  land— this   one  time  barren 
waste — to-day  and  forty  years  ago  ?     Some- 
thing   fabulous.       What   have    the   Derby 
family  had  to  do  with  giving  this  additional 
value  to  their  property  ?      Nothing.      They 
have    simply   watched  from   their    seat   at 
Knowsley  the  daily  growing  importance  of 
the  gi-eat  Northern  seaport,  whose  increasing 
population  of  necessity  overflowed  on  to  this 
tract  of  sand  and  gave  it  the  value  which  it 
possesses  to-day.     This  increment  of  value 
created  by  the  presence  of  the  people  ougbt, 
I  maintain,  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  community,   as   it   is   by   their 
presence  and  their  contributioEs  such  incre- 
ment  has   been   created.      So   long   as   the 
owners'  share  and  the  people's  share  are  all 
given     to    the    owners,     pauperism,    over- 
crowding, the  poverty  of  town  and  country 
workers,  and  all  the  diffex-ent  forms  in  which 
the    great  labour   problems   present  them- 
selves will  continue.      But  they  will  receive 
a   tremendous    check  if   the   people  of  this 
country   take  the    matter   into    their   own 
hands  by  legislation.       They  should  say  to 
the  landowners  of  the  country  :  "  We  leave 
to  you   and   yours  that  share  of  the  land 
values  which  is  yours  because  your  liibour 
and  your  capital  created  it;  but  we  intend 
to  keep  for  the  use  of  the    nation  all  such 
other  increments   as  we   have  created,  and 
which,  therefore,  belong  to  us.  These  incre- 
ments  we  shall    utilise   in  lightening   the 
burdens  of  taxation  now  imposed  on  improve- 
ments.    In    other    words,    a    much    larger 
share  of  taxation   will  be    imposed  on  land 
itself  instead  of  ,as  at  present,  mainly  on  the 
improvements." 

A    QUESTION    FOR   ALL    CLASSES. 

Now,  I  ask,  have  I  given  a  fair  iaterpre- 
tation  of  what  constitutes  land  values  ?  I 
believe  I  have,  and  that  the  more  the  ques- 
tion is  discussed  the  more  these  views  will 
prevail.  If  they  are  right  the  question  is 
simplified  by  the  raising  of  a  practical  issue. 
Once  granted  that  the  increased  value  of 
land  given  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  and  the  jjreseuce  of  the  people  be- 
longs to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  you 
at  once  give  a  new  meaning  to  life,  to  tho.'se 
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sections  of  society  iipou  whom  at  present  the 
shadow  of  poverty  always  rests.     And  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  suffering  from  the 
present  economical  conditions  is  not  confined 
to  one   section,  but   esists   in  all   ranks  of 
society.     This  question  is  not  one  affecting 
the  landowner  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
alone;  it  touches   every  class,   we   have  a 
residuum  everywhere — whether    in   aristo- 
cratic, professional,  or  commercial  circles,  or 
amongst  skilled  or  unskilled  labour,  and  it 
arises  first   and   foremost  from  the  closed 
opportunities   of   labour.     As    the    present 
system  gives  undue  advantages  to  those  who, 
whether  by  the  accident  of  birth,  strength 
of    mind   or    body,    have   been    placed    in 
prosperous    circumstances,    so     those     less 
favourably  situated  are  placed  in  an  unduly 
disadvantageous  position.     Take  two  of   the 
former    classes    only     as    illustrating    this 
point,  e.g.,  the  landowner  and  the  employer 
of  labour.     In  the  landowning  class,  every 
natural    advantage,   every  public  iruprove- 
ment,  every  increase  in    the   population,  en- 
ables them  to  extrac^  in  the   shape  of  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  their  land,  a  larger  share 
of  the  production  of   that  land.     With  this 
growing  incubus  on  the  cost  of  production, 
a  smaller  amount  is   left  for  labour,  conse- 
ouently  the  manufacturer,  merchant,  trades- 
man, or  the  employer  of  domestic   servants 
is  able  to  obtain  the  labour  he  requires  at 
a  lower  rate  than  is  legitimate.  Trade  organ- 
isations and  combinations  to  obtain  shorter 
hours  of  labour  may  do  something  to  rectify 
this  condition,  but  so  long  as  large  portions 
of  the  community  are  shut  out  from  oppor- 
tunities of  labour,  and  there  is  more  labour 
than  is  required  in   those  districts    open  to 
labour,  so  long  will  the  advantage  rest  with 
the  employer.     Adequate  remuneration  and 
proper  hours  of  laboiir  will  never    be    the 
general  rule   till   the  nvimber  of   labourers 
and  the   opportunities  of   labour    are  more 
equal.     Land  booms,  as  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  new   countries    will   bear   me 
witness,  are  always  forerunners  of  trade  de- 
pression,   for   the    simple    reason   that  an 
abnormal    amount    being   required   in  the 
shape  of  rent,  a  smaller  share  of  the  results 
of  production  falls   to   the   labourer.     Thus 
the  land  question   is   the  labour   question, 
and  the  labour  question  the  land   question. 
But  directly   it   is  understood   what   share 
belongs  to  tbe  landowner,  and  what  to   the 
<;ommiiuity  at  large, 

OUK    SYSTEM    OF    TAXATION 

will  be  adapted  to  meet  the  justice  of  the 
case.  The  land  of  every  country  will  be 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  taxed  according  to 
its  actual  value.  Town  lands  will,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  position  and  advan- 
tages, be  assessed  at  high  values, 
and  accordingly  will  only  answer  while 
kept  to  the  purposes  at  which  tbey  are 
so  assessed.  Agricultural  lands  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  assessed  in  proportion  to  what 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  looked  at  in 


the  light  of  the  value  of  their  productions 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  share  of 
taxation,  whatever  may  be  ultimately  de- 
cided upon,  which  is  obtained  from  land 
will  enable  a  large  portion  of  the  taxation, 
now  imposed  on  improvements  and  paid  for 
by  the  occupier,  to  be  removed,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  production  as  a  whole  will  be  lessened, 
and  a  great  impetus  given  to  increased  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  employment  of 
more  labour.  Of  course,  I  recognise  that 
the  process  must  be  considerate.  For  ex- 
ample, long  leaseholders  must  be  treated  as 
part  owners,  according  to  the  length  and  the 
terms  of  their  holdings,  for  under  existing 
circumstances  it  is  sometimes  they,  and  not 
the  original  ground  landlord,  who  are  reap- 
ing part  of  the  undue  advantages  during  the 
period  of  their  holdings. 

CONGBEGATIONALISTS    AND     THE     LAND 
QUESTION. 

Once  let  us  appreciate  the  real  difiicultie? 
underlying  the  whole  social  question  on  its 
economical  side,  and  we  shall  not  be  long 
before  we  bring  our  influence  to  bear  upon 
this  question  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
responsible  for  having  at  any  rate  kept  our 
churches  from  realising  the  injustice  of  our 
present  system.  Directly  we  have  learned 
that,  so  far  as  material  prosperity  goes,  there 
cannot  be  that  prosperity  which  can  be 
called  national  until  we  have  opened  the 
land  of  our  countries  to  their  natural 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  and  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  demands  of  labour,  and  the 
consequent  employment  of  the  unemployed, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  started 
on  riiiht  lines.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  difficult 
question  to  grapple  with.  The  prejudices 
and  the  vested  interests  are  tremendous. 
These  interests  are  not  limited  to  those  out- 
side our  own  ranks  ;  a  large  section  of  our 
strongest  supporters  have  unconsciously 
benefited  by  the  existing  conditions  of  taxa- 
tion. We,  as  Congregationalists,  are  not  a 
denomination  of  paupers.  Our  very  prin- 
ciples have  helped  us  in  the  struggle  for 
material  things,  and  though  until  compara- 
tively recently  we  in  England  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  older  universities,  and 
therefore  from  many  of  the  higher  positions 
in  professional  life,  we  have  more  than  held 
our  own  in  the  great  commercial  enterprises 
of  our  day.  In  the  political  arena  we  have 
made  our  influence  felt,  and  in  the  great 
battle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  have 
fought,  and  we  have  often  won.  And  al- 
though in  the  old  country  other  battles  have 
still  to  be  fought,  we  do  not  intend  to  put 
our  armoiu-  aside  until  we  have  achieved 
complete  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the 
abolition  of  slavery  we  have  borne  an  honour- 
able part.  In  the  education  of  the  people  we 
have  worked  and  laboured,  and  our  voice  has 
ever  been  on  the  side  of  the  complete  enfran- 
chisement cf  the  people.  But  the  great 
land  question  we  have  been  content  to 
consider   as    outside  the   sphere  of   our   in- 
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fluence  and  -work.  We,  the  Independents, 
the  freest  of  all  Christian  societies,  who  are 
the  most  dependent  upon  stronojandvi^orf.us 
self-governinsj  communities,  we,  whocaunot 
permanently  exist  on  aid  rendered  by  central 
orj^anisations  or  centralised  institutions,  we 
have  left  out  of  our  purviaw  this  great 
question.  There  is  not  a  Christian  society 
that  feels  as  acutely  as  we  do  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  economic  conditions  that  con- 
stantly produce  poverty  and  distress.  No 
society  in  existence  depends,  so  far  as  its 
material  prosperity  is  concerned,  more  upon 
the  natural  and  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  population.  Of  course,  here  I 
mixst  not  be  u)isuaderstood.  I  am  not 
assuming  or  supposing  that  equality  of  con- 
dition will  ever  exist.  I  simply  ask  that  to 
every  one  of  our  fellow  men  there  may  be 
given  a  fair  opporti^nity  in  the  great  battle 
of  life,  an  opportunity  which  is  no  less 
justified  by  true  economical  conditions  than 
by  tlie  direct  teaching  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church. 

IT    VITALLY  AFFECTS   tTg. 

Let  US  look  for  oae  moment  at  our  present 
position.  Our  churches  may  be  grouped 
under  three  great  divisions.  First,  the 
rural  churches.  In  the  past  these  churches 
have  supplied  us  with  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tiuguished  ministers  and  missionaries,  as 
well  as  some  of  our  best  non-ministerial 
workers,  and  are  to-day  sending  us  their 
life-blood  in  the  persons  of  their  younger 
and  strongest  men  and  women.  But  these 
churches  are  feeling  to-day  that  their 
position  is  becoming  anxious  and  burden- 
some. From  causes  already  referred  to,  a 
decline  in  population  has  come  in  our 
agricultural  districts,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  diminished  resources,  so  that  these 
churches,  formerly  the  backbone  of  our 
strength  for  carrying  on  aggressive  work, 
are  compelled  to  look  to  others  for  the  help 
they  were  once  joroud  to  give  for  the  support 
of  these  very  churches  and  to  those  beyond. 
Most  heartily  do  I  endorse  the  following 
words,  which  are  quoted  fi'om  a  recent 
number  of  The  British  Weekly  ; — 

"  The  great  new  fact  that  ought  to  be 
first  in  the  thoughts  of  all  the  churches 
has  hardly  been  mentioned  in  any  eccle- 
siastical assembly  either  in  England  or  in 
Scotland.  Ic  is  that  the  rural  population  is 
steadily  diminishing,  and  to  all  appearance 
•will  continiie  to  do  so.  This  is  the  depress- 
ing element;  which  colours  the  whole  life 
and  thought  of  every  country  minister 
worthy  of  the  name.  He  cannot  out  of  the 
stones  raise  children  unto  Abraham.  His 
congregation  slowly  but  surely  goes  down. 
The  effect  of  this  in  steadily  sapping  the 
courage  and  hope  of  ministers  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  the  situation  loudly  calls 
for  earnest  consideration.  Many  things 
may  be  well  put  by  in  the  meantime  that 
this  problem  may  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  the  life,  which,  in  many  cases,   is  fast 


becoming  an  agony,    may  be   put   into  new 
and  more  hopeful  conditions." 

The  second  group  of  our  churches  are 
situated  in  the  crowded  parts  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  These  churches  used  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  of  all  classes — those 
able  to  give,  and  those  needing  help.  To- 
day the  better-to-d)  have  voluntarily  or 
compulsorily  moved  to  localities  not  so  fully 
occupied,  and  where  larger  space  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  lower  rent.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  burden  of  supporting  what  were 
once  strong  churches  rests  vxpon  those  left 
behind,  who  are  the  least  able  to  respond. 
In  this  way  another  large  section  of  our 
churches  are  practically  unable  to  give  much 
help  for  aggressive  work  at  home  or  abroad, 
finding  it  sometimes  more  than  difficult  to 
support  their  own  churches. 

The  third  group  consists  of  those 
churches  in  our  towns  of  medium  size  and 
in  the  well-to-do  but  not  wealthy  portions 
of  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the 
great  growing  suburban  districts.  On  these 
mainly  rests,  in  addition  to  their  own 
churches'  claims,  the  work  of  maintaining 
and  extending  our  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  Looking,  therefore,  to 
our  own  position,  I  hold  that,  in  our  own 
interest,  as  a  Christian  society,  we  are 
bound  most  seriously  to  consider  this  great 
social  and  economical  question  in  ell  its 
bearings. 

THE    ROOT   OF    OUR    SOCIAL    EVILS. 

In  conclusion,  in  thus  trying  to  show  the 
vital  connection  between  the  land  and 
national  prosperity,  do  not  let  me  be  misin- 
terjjreted.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought 
that  T  ignore  the  improvements  in  many 
directions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  nor  am  I  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  the  land  question, 
being  satisfactorily  settled,  we  shall  have 
settled  everything.  There  will  then  remain 
more  than  sufficient  work  to  tax  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  industry,  intellect,  and  Chris- 
tian consecration.  What  I  do  wish  to  leave 
on  your  minds  i^  this — that  this  land  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  rooi  of  our  soci'aJ  eviis  and  our 
lack  of  real  national  prosperity ;  that  we,  as 
Congregationalists,  have  not  been  so  clear 
and  distinct  either  in  our  teaching  or  in  the 
influence  we  have  exerted  as  we  ought  to 
have  been;  that  the  evils  in  our  midst  are 
acting  as  a  canker  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people  g^nerally ;  and  that  our  Congrega- 
tional churches  canno*",  therefore,  under 
these  conditions,  do  their  work  for 
the  benefit  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God  as  it  should  be  done.  In 
urging  attention  to  the  material  interest  of 
the  people,  in  the  presence  of  those  who, 
with  me,  believe  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  spiritual,  I  hope  I  am  not  inconsistent. 
I  realise  to  the  full  that  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  our  Saviour  and  Teacher  must 
precede  the  acceptance  of  His  commands ; 
that  ideal  laws  will  only  be  produced  by  an 
ideal  people.     But  can  we  hope  to  influence 
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the  hearts  of  men  by  a  proclamation  of  His 
claims  if  Tfe  are  found  iinwilling  to  interpret 
His  laws  in  harmony  with  His  own  words  ? 
I  trust  that  we  may  all  be  eualled  so  to 
speak  and  so  to  act,  that  the  land  of  our 
several  countries  may  soon  be  used  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest  number ;  for 
only  as  we  work  to  that  end  shall  we  be  act- 
ing in  accord  with  the  injunction  contained 
in'the  summing  up  of  our  marching  orders  : 
'•  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 


DR.    CORDLEY. 

Laws    Respecting    the    Sale     of 
Spieituotjs  Liquors. 

Rev.  RicHAKD  CoEDLEY,  D.D.,  read  the 
following  paper : — 

I.  The  drink  habit  is  the  great  over- 
shadowing curse  of  this  generation.  As  a 
mere  item  of  cost  the  figures  are  appalling. 
The  drink  bill  of  the  United  States  is  set  at 
900,000,000  dollars  annually.  This  is  more 
than  all  the  people  expend  for  bread ;  more 
than  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  enormous  pension  bills  ; 
it  is  five  times  as  much  a?  is  expended  for 
schools  and  churches.  The  drink  bill  of 
Great  Britain  is  fully  an  equal  sum.  The 
amount  expended  for  drink  in  either  country 
would  be  enough  to  give  bread  to  all  the 
hungry  and  clothes  and  homes  to  all  the 
destitute.  It  is  more,  by  a  large  sum,  than 
General  Booth  asks  for  to  let  in  the  light 
upon  Darkest  England,  and  tolitt  out  of  her 
slums  the  submerged  tenth. 

WHAT    the    drink    HABIT    COSTS. 

But  the  cost  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  If  money  could  pay  the  whole  bill  it 
might  be  endured;  but  it  consumes  manhood 
as  well  as  monty.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  6uO,000  drunkards.  This  means 
thousands  of  ruined  homes  and  broken 
hearts  and  beggared  children.  It  has  been 
found  by  statistics  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  pauperism  in  our  cities  is 
due  to  drmk.  By  careful  examination  of 
convicts  in  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  over 
ninety  percent,  of  the  crimes  for  which  these 
men  were  committed  were  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  drink. 

it  has  been  found  in  the  general  survey 
that  over  thrfe-fourths  of  the  crimes 
committed  are  directly  or  indirectly  charge- 
able to  drink.  The  habit  is  likewise  respon- 
sible for  one-half  of  the  diseases,  one- 
tbird  of  the  insanity,  one-third  of  the 
accidents  by  land  and  sea,  and  no  man  knows 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  in  the  homes  and  lives  of  the 
people. 

We  must  add  to  this  the  cruelties  that 
come  from  the  imbruting  of  men  through 
drink.      The     tragedies    of    drink     are    as 


familiar  as  they  are  painful.  In  the  down- 
ward course  of  men  the  common  story  is  : 
"  He  took  to  drink."  It  takes  the  bright  as 
well  as  the  dull ;  in  fact,  the  brightest  are 
quickest  inflamed  and  quickest  consumed. 
The  finest  minds  have  been  prostrated,  and 
the  brightest  hopes  have  been  blasted. 
It  pays  no  reijar  J  to  culture  or  character. 
The  scholar,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  man 
of  affairs  and  the  street  loafer  have  all  gone 
down  together.  It  does  not  spare  a  man 
because  of  his  strong  b  dy  or  bright  mind ; 
because  of  his  friends  or  his  family  ;  because 
of  his  earthly  prospects  or  of  his  heavenly 
hopes.  It  brings  all  to  a  common  level, 
and  its  level  is  the  lo>v-tst.  It  aggravates 
all  other  evils ;  it  foster^  all  other  sins. 
It  is  the  confederate  <  f  all  villany,  the 
accessory  of  all  crime.  The  gambler 
deceives  his  victim  with  drink,  and  the 
murderer  nerves  his  arm  and  deadens  his 
pity  with  liquor.  As  I  say  these  things,  I 
am  telling  you  nothing  new  and  nothing 
strange.  I  am  not  narrating  some  far  away 
events  among  strange  people.  Every  man 
has  seen  it  for  himself.  All  of  us  have 
seen  it,  most  of  us  have  felt  it. 

SUPPLY    STIMULATES    DEMAND. 

II.  It  is  found  that  the  relation  between 
the  tratBc  in  spirituous  liquors  and  their  use 
is  very  close.  The  traffic  stimulates  the 
habit.  It  may  not  be  responsible  for  the 
practice  of  drinking,  but  it  fosters  the  prac- 
tice and  is  responsible  for  most  of  its  worst; 
results.  It  makes  drinking  easy ;  it  is  a 
standing  invitation  to  drink.  It  tends  to 
create  its  own  patronage.  It  is  a  school 
where  youth  learns  the  ways  which  their 
later  years  will  follow.  As  its  victims  fall 
it  has  youth  in  training  to  take  their  places. 
To  teach  our  sons  sobriety  in  the  home,  and 
then  license  a  tippling  Louse  on  the  corner 
to  debauch  them,  seems  like  working  at 
cross  purposes.  The  attempt  to  reform  men 
is  made  a  hundredfold  more  difficult  and 
doubtful  by  the  open  gin-shop,  which  ever 
stands  ready  to  inflame  afresh  the  appetite 
that  is  to  be  subdued. 

THE    SALOON    A    SCHOOL    OF    VICE. 

III.  The  saloon,  too,  is  a  school  of  vice 
and  disorder.  Crimes  are  concocted  there, 
conspiracies  are  plotted  there,  and  the  worst 
passions  inflamed.  The  danger  point  of  our 
politics  is  the  saloon.  The  demagogue  uses 
the  saloon  as  his  best  ally.  Some  one  says  ; 
"  We  can  have  clean  politics  or  the  saloon, 
but  we  cannot  have  both."  Dr.  Strong,  in 
his  book  entitled  "  Our  Country,"  says : 
"Our  civilisation  must  destroy  the  saloon, 
or  the  saloon  will  destroy  our  civilisation." 
In  all  our  great  cities  the  saloon  is  a  public 
menace,  the  centre  and  source  of  corruption, 
the  confederate  of  all  forms  of  evil  and  crime. 

REMEDIES    TRIED. 

IV.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  evil  it  is 
not  fctrange  that  thoughtful  men  should  plan 
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for  its  abatement.  It  is  not  strange  that 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  should  con- 
cern themselves  with  its  regulation  or  re- 
moval. How  to  deal  with  intemperance  and 
the  saloon  has  been  a  subject  of  anxious 
thought  with  wise  and  good  men  for  genera- 
tions. Laws  without  nu 03 ber  have  Vjeen  de- 
vised to  circumscribe  the  traffic  and  discour- 
age the  practice.  In  most  civilised  countries 
the  traffic  is  put  under  special  laws,  such  as 
apply  to  no  other  business.  The  most 
common  form  of  restriction  has  been  by 
licence  or  special  tax.  By  taxing  the  busi- 
ness heavily,  and  allowing  the  business  to 
be  done  only  by  those  who  have  a  licence  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  hoped  to  limit  the  traffic 
and  bring  it  under  more  thorough  supervi- 
sion. The  licence  fee  is  sometimes  quite 
large.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
America  a  saloon  licence  costs  1,000  dollars  a 
year.  In  others  it  is  much  less.  This  plan 
has  not  accomplished  what  was  claimed  for 
it.  It  produces  a  revenue,  but  does  not 
materially  lessen  the  evil  of  drinking.  It 
often  reduces  the  number  of  saloons,  but 
each  saloon  has  a  larger  patronage.  The 
salooES  become  a  monopoly^  and  are  able  to 
increase  their  attractions.  It  is  found  that 
licensed  whisky  makes  men  just  as  drunk  as 
free  whisky. 

OTHER    KESTRICTIONS 

have  been    more   effective.      These   are   of 
various  kinds. 

1.  There  are  restrictions  as  to  place.  The 
traffic  is  often  confined  by  law  to  certain 
wards  of  the  city  cr  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  especially  excluded  from  the  residence 
portion  of  cities. 

2.  There  are  restrictions  as  to  time.  Laws 
often  require  that  drinking  places  be  closed 
on  Sunday,  and  on  all  public  days.  They 
are  required  to  close  at  a  certain  hour  at 
night.  They  may  be  closed  at  other  times  by 
special  proclamation. 

3.  There  are  restrictions  as  to  persons.  In 
most  of  the  United  States  saloons  are  for- 
bidden to  sell  to  minors  and  to  habitual 
drunkards. 

If  these  restrictions  could  be  rigidly  en- 
forced they  would  lessen  very  much  the 
evils  of  the  traffic.  If  the  young  could  be 
protected,  if  early  closing  could  be  enforced, 
if  Sunday,  when  so  many  are  idle,  could  be 
observed,  many  of  the  worst  features  would 
be  removed.  But  the  saloon  is  a  lawless 
institution.  It  defies  restriction  whenever 
there  is  money  to  be  made.  In  most  cases 
saloons  are  required  to  close  on  Sunday.  But 
in  all  large  cities  only  the  front  door  is 
closed,  and  Sunday  is  the  wildest  and  worst 
day  oufc  of  the  seven.  They  are  required  to 
close  before  midnight;  but  the  wildest 
revels  are  in  the  small  hours.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  sell  to  minors ;  but  age  is  rarely 
considered.  The  good  citizens  of  Chicago 
combined  in  a  society  to  enforce  the  law 
against  selling  to  minors.  But  with  all 
their  niimbers  and  prestige  and  wealth,  it 
required  constant   vigilance    and    constant 


effort  to  secure  even  a  moderate  enforcement. 
In  Kansas  city  they  sought  to  secure  a  quiet 
Sunday  by  closing  the  saloons  according  to 
law.  But  all  the  saloons  and  their  patrona 
combined  to  nullify  their  efforts.  The 
traffic  resists  all  wholesome  regulations. 

THE  ULTIMATE  AND  ONLY  CUBE. 

V.  But  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  are 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  some  check  and  restraint.  The  open 
saloon  is  confessedly  the  pest  and  peril  of 
our  age.  All  good  men  deprecate  its 
influence.  It  must  be  curtailed  if  our 
civilization  is  not  to  prove  a  mockery.  In 
constantly  growing  numbers  thoughtful  men 
are  coming  to  believe  that  it  is  easier  to 
destroy  the  system  than  to  effectively  cir- 
cumscribe it.  They  are  coming  to  think 
that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  that 
what  is  right  must  be  practicable.  This  is 
no  new  thought.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  in  the 
British  House  of  Parliament,  "  Luxury  is  to 
be  taxed ;  vice  is  to  be  prohibited.  Would 
you  lay  a  tax  on  the  breach  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ?  But  drunkenness  violates  all 
the  Commandments."  From  that  day  to 
this  men  in  increasing  numbers  have  been 
coming  to  the  same  thought. 

Whenever  any  man  has  honestly  sought 
to  secure  regulation  he  has  been  so  com- 
pletely baffled  that  he  has  been  convinced 
that  there  is  no  relief  in  that  direction.  If 
you  seek  to  limit  the  traffic  only,  you  leave 
it  all  its  power  of  money  and  corruption  with 
which  to  resist  you.  If  you  can  once  sup- 
press it,  you  have  cut  the  sinews  of  its 
strength  by  destroying  its  profits.  To  leave 
the  saloon  open,  and  then  restrain  it  at  the 
point  of  danger,  is  something  easy-going^ 
people  can  talk  about,  but  which  practical 
people  find  hard  to  attain.  The  talk  about 
restriction  seems  very  plausible  till  we  seek 
to  put  it  into  operation.  To  enforce  effective 
restraints  on  the  open  saloon  is  like  breaking 
down  the  dykes  and  then  trying  to  guide  the 
incoming  flood.  To  allow  the  business  to 
establish  itself,  and  then  expect  to  confine 
it  within  safe  limit,  is  like  kindling  a  fire  in 
your  garret  to  burn  the  rubbish,  and  then 
expecting  the  fire  to  spare  your  house.  You 
might  as  well  call  in  a  tornado  to  sweej}  your 
streets,  and  then  tell  it  not  to  disturb  your 
home.  You  might  as  well  let  a  tiger  loose 
in  your  nursery,  and  expect  him  to  be  civil 
to  your  children.  Some  one  has  put  this 
thought  into  a  sort  of  a  rhyme. 

"  A  smiling  young  woman  of  Niger 
Went  out  to  ride  on  a  tiger. 
At  the  end  of  her  ride. 
She  came  back  inside, 
With  her  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger." 

It  has  come  to  pass,  therefore^  that  a  large 
proportion  of  sincere  temperance  men  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  prohibition  as  the 
ultimate  condition  toward  which  they  must 
press.  Most  of  them  would  af>eept  less 
radical  measures  whenever  prohibition  can- 
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not  be  attained.  But  they  rejard  this  as  the 
ideal  Christian  attitude  towards  a  great  evil. 
They  are  finding  that  the  temperance  reform 
moves  forward  with  its  hands  tied  so  long  as 
the  saloon  is  left  to  teach,  and  to  tempt,  and 
to  debauch.  It  is  pulling  down  with  one 
band  what  they  are  building  with  the  other. 
While  they  are  training  the  children  in  prin- 
ciples of  sobriety,  the  saloon  is  alluring  them 
into  habits  of  dissipation.  While  they  are 
inculcating  the  principles  of  temperance  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  the  saloon  is  fostering 
the  appetite  for  drink  on  the  other.  While 
they  are  striding  to  win  the  drunkard  from 
his  cups,  the  saloon  is  holding  the  cup  to  his 
lips,  and  inflaming  afresh  the  passion  he  is 
struggling  to  control.  The  reformer  finds 
himself  checked  in  every  movement  and 
thvrarted  in  every  effort. 

LEGAL   AID    TO   MORAL    GROWTH. 

YI.  It  is  not  expected  that  virtue  will  be 
created  by  law  or  men  made  sober  by 
statute.  But  it  is  hoped  that  virtue  maybe 
guarded  by  law  and  sobriety  be  encouraged 
by  lessening  temptation.  It  is  not  expected 
that  all  drinking  will  be  prevented,  or  all 
drunkenness  brought  to  an  end.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  the  public  vending  of  spirits  shall 
be  forbidden  by  law.  It  is  proposed  to  close 
the  public  tippling-house,  which  everybody 
admits  is  a  public  nuisance  and  a  public 
curse.  This  common  tempter  shall  no  longer 
stand  on  the  public  highways,  and  invite  all 
who  pass  to  enter  the  ways  of  death.  It 
shall  no  longer  allure  by  light  and  cheer  and 
music  and  song  the  unwary  and  the  weak. 
When  some  poor  fallen  creature  rises  to  his 
feet,  and  desires  to  walk  the  ways  of  truth, 
we  would  give  him  a  chance  for  his  life. 
We  would  not  leave  pitfalls  and  stumbling 
blocks  all  along  his  way. 

It  is  not  proposed  either  to  substitute  law 
for  moral  training,  nor  legal  restraints  for 
moral  stamina.  Men  must  be  made  and  kept 
sober  by  the  power  of  a  sober  purpose. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  this.  The 
training  of  the  youth  in  virtue's  ways  can 
never  become  less  imperative.  It  must  be 
line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept.  In 
the  home,  by  precept  and  example  ;  in  the 
Church  and  Sunday-school  by  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  religion  and  of  God  ;  in  the  common 
school,  by  teaching  the  scientific  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol,  must  temperance  educa- 
tion be  pressed,  and  pressed  continuously. 

But  while  we  are  strengthening  the  de- 
fences we  must  also  weaken  the  foe ;  while 
we  are  planting  and  strengthening  the  pur- 
pose to  resist,  we  must  also  lessen  the  temp- 
tation to  yield.  The  work  must  proceed  in 
two  directions — fortifying  men  against  evil 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lessening  the  tempta- 
tion to  evil  on  the  other.  The  first  work  is 
to  strengthen  a  man's  feet  that  he  may  walk ; 


the  next  thing  is  to  make  a  smooth  path  for 
him  that  he  may  be  able  to  walk  more 
surely.  We  are  finding  more  and  more  that 
we  must  work  both  ways.  We  must 
strengthen  the  principles  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  remove  the  temptations  as  far  as 
possible.  There  is  no  consistency  in  a  man 
teaching  temperance  in  his  home,  and  then 
encouraging  a  saloon  on  the  corner  to 
nullify  his  teachings  and  ruin  his  boys.  It 
is  not  consistent  for  a  community  to  seek 
to  reform  its  drunkards,  and  then  foster  a 
score  of  tippling-houses  which  they  must 
pass  every  time  they  go  to  dinner.  The 
purpose  of  all  restrictive  legislation  is  to 

LESSEN    TEMPTATION. 

It  is  not  expected  that  all  intoxicants  will 
be  banished  from  the  land  or  all  drunken- 
ness prevented.  But  it  is  the  i)urpose  to 
lessen  the  temptation  so  that  they  who  desire 
to  stand  may  not  be  continually  tempted  to 
fall.  We  do  not  expect  to  destroy  evil  in 
the  world  when  we  oppose  it.  Bvit  all 
good  men  desire  to  lessen  evil  as  much 
as  possible,  and  put  temptation  away  as 
far  as  possible.  Every  man's  struggle  for 
life  is  hard  enough  at  the  best.  So  prohibi- 
tion would  lessen  the  temptation  to  drink 
even  if  it  cannot  wholly  remove  it.  The 
dramshop  shall  no  longer  take  its  place  on 
the  public  streets  amid  blazing  lights  and 
music  and  cheer.  It  shall  at  least  be  driven 
into  the  darkness  to  do  its  work  in  silence 
and  in  shame.  It  shall  not  stand  on  the 
street  corner,  and  seek  its  ciastom  from  the 
passers  by.  They  who  want  it  must  seek  for 
it  where  it  has  gone  to  hide  itself.  That  it 
will  be  entirely  abolished  is  not  expected. 
No  evil  has  been  entirely  abolished.  The 
continvied  enmity  of  the  human  race  has  not 
yet  destroyed  the  serpents  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  still  hiss  and  rattle  in 
their  dens.  But  they  do  not  crawl  upon  the 
footjiaths  of  our  cities,  nor  over  the  play- 
ground of  our  children.  We  do  not  expect 
to  rid  the  world  of  evil,  nor  banish  tempta- 
tion from  the  earth.  But  we  are  bound  to 
lessen  the  evil  all  we  can,  and  remove  the 
temptation  as  far  as  we  can  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  create  virtue  by  law,  but  we  do  hope 
to  lessen  the  allurements  to  vice.  We  are 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  law  and  vigilance, 
"  Offences  must  needs  come,"  but  we  would 
not  share  the  woe  of  those  "  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh." 

The  President  :  The  Coxmcil  is  rapidly 
wasting  away,  and  it  is  very  apparent  that 
at  this  time  of  night  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  any  serious  discussion  on  the  five 
iuj23ortant  subjects  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us.  I  therefore  propose  at  once 
to  close  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Dale  then  j^ronounced  the  Benedic- 
tion, and  the  meeting  closed. 


FRIDAY,   JULY    17. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  for  its  Morn- 
ing Session  in  the  New  Weigh  -  House 
■Clhapel.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Kev.  Dr. 
•Quint.     The  hymn, 

'•  Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 
With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices," 

was  sung,  and  prayer  offered  by  Kev.   G. 

HUNSWOETH. 

The  subject  for  consideration  was 

WHAT  HAVE  THE  CHURCHES 
GAINED  AND  LOST  IN  SPIRITUAL 
INFLUENCE : 

I.  Through  the  Changes  which  have 
Taken  Place  in  Recent  Tears  in  Doc- 
trinal Beliefs  ? 

DR.     CONDER. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Condee,  D.D.,  to  whom  this 
side  of  the  c^uestion'  had  been  entrusted, 
said : — 

The  paper  which  I  have  been  desired  to 
read  was  necessarily  prepared  in  ignorance 
■of  the  papers  and  discussion  to  which  we 
listened  on  Wednesday  morning.  This  will, 
I  trust,  be  accepted  as  sufficient  excuse  if  I 
traverse  ground  already  trodden.  It  will 
bear  visiting  or  exploring  more  than  once, 
«ven  at  the  cost  of  another  twenty  minutes 
of  our  precious  time.  Three  movements  of 
capital  importance  seem  to  me  to  claim  our 
attention  in  comparing  the  present  state 
of  religious  belief  in  our  churches  with  that 
of,  let  us  say,  fifty  years  since  ;  for,  of 
course,  we  must  net  take  the  word  recent 
in  too  narrow  a  sense.  We  can  interpret 
the  life  of  to-day  only  as  we  trace  its  roots 
in  many  yesterdays. 

The  first  of  these  movements  is  the  dis- 
appearance OF  the  Old  Theologt,  known 
inaccurately,  but  intelligibly  enough,  as 
Calvinism :  the  system  of  belief  typically 
exhibited  in  the  '■  Westminster  Confession  " 
and  the  "  Assembly's  Catechism."  This  pro- 
cess was  indeed  actively  going  on  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  gently  disguised 
under  the  respectful  name  of  "  Moderate 
Calvinism."  It  may  now,  I  suppose,  be  con- 
sidered complete  and  final.  (Of  course,  1 
am  speaking  of  British  Congregationalism, 
beyond  which,  unfortunately,  my  personal 
knowledge  does  not  extend.) 

The  second  great  element  of  change  con- 
sists in  the  upgrowth  of  an  unprecedented 
sentiment  op  freedom:,  leading  preachers 


and  writers  to  claim  unbounded  liberty  for  the 
statement  of  their  own  views;  and  some- 
times to  take  considerable  liberties  with  the 
views  of  those  whose  theology  retains  any 
tincture  of  older  schools  of  thought. 
Liberty,  as  we  all  know,  is  but  a  negative 
benefit ;  does  not  necessarily  mean  progress  ; 
may  even  mean  retrogression  or  chaos. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  be  its  perils,  it  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  true  and 
noble  progress,  and  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  life. 

The  third  movement  is  positive,  and  in 
my  judgment  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant ;  full  of  power  and  promise.  How 
shall  I  fitly  express  it  ?  Every  one  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sermons,  the 
religious  literature,  and  the  evangelistic 
activity  of  the  last  30  or  40  years  must  have 
become  conscious  of  it.  I  mean,  the  place 
personally  occupied  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  theological  thought,  in  preaching 
— especially  evangelistic  or  mission  preach- 
ing— and  in  Christian  life.  Of  course,  this 
movement  is  observable  far  beyond  our  own 
communion ;  but  it  is  with  ourselves  we  are 
now  concerned. 

Of  the  two  former  movements  we  may  say, 
we  have  lost  theology  and  we  have  gained  free- 
dom. I  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  snare  of 
epigram  either  to  wound  or  to  gratify  any 
brother's  feelings  by  saying,  with  reference 
to  this  last  movement,  "We  have  lost  ortho- 
doxy, but  have  gained  Christ."  That  would 
be  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  the  men  of 
elder  generations,  to  whom  orthodoxy  was 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  but  only  because 
they  identified  it  with  the  truth  of  Christ. 
In  loyal,  fervent,  even  passionate  devotion 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  some  of  them  lived  at  a 
level  where  it  is  well,  indeed,  if  we  can 
approach  them.  But  the  epigram  would 
have  in  it  this  kernel  of  truth  :  certified 
orthodoxy  of  creed  is  no  longer  a  test  of 
church  membership  or  a  centre  of  Christian 
union.  Instead,  our  test  of  membership  is 
belonging  to  Christ;  our  centre  of  unity  is 
seen  to  be  Christ  Himself.  Slowly,  per- 
haps even  yet  but  dimly,  yet  surely,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  waking  up  to  the  truth 
and  meaning  of  our  Lord's  great  saying, 
"  One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren."  Brethren,  if  this  meant  that 
our  sense  of  truth  and  of  truthfulness  is 
decaying,  that  sentiment  is  substituted  for 
intelligence,  feeling  for  faith,  easy  good- 
natured  indifference  for  eager  thirst  after 
Divine  truth  and  stern  loyally  to  convic- 
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tion — then,  whatever  our  spiritual  gains  may 
amount  to,  they  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  heavy  spiritual  losses.  It  may  be  so 
with  some.  But  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  our  churches,  and  things  which 
accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus  speak. 
If  thi  s  changed  te  inper  and  point  of  view  mean 
th»t  in  Christ  we  have,  potentially,  all  truth 
as  well  as  all  grace ;  that;  a  little  light  which 
leads  the  soul  to  Him  has  more  in  it  of  God's 
Spirit  than  an  encyclopEedic  theology  which 
leaves  the  heart  cold  and  conscience  dead ; 
and  that  even  the  least  instructed  who  by 
faith,  love,  and  obedience  belongs  to  Christ 
is  our  brother  or  sister, — then  we  may  be 
bold  to  say,  even  if  we  have  lost  something 
worth  keeping,  w^e  have  gained  immensely. 
We  are  nearing,  if  not  attaining,  the 
position  in  which  we  may  claim  the  promise 
— "  If  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise 
minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto 
you." 

This  change  is  the  more  important  because 
of  its  direct  bearing  on  conversion  and  on 
evangelistic  preaching.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  say  that  in  the  preaching  and  religious 
literature  of  fifty  years  ago  the  Method  of 
pardon  and  justification  was  presented  as 
the  immediate  object  of  faith  in  place  of 
the  Saviour  Himself .  But  it  must  be  allowed 
there  was  a  dangerous  tendency  in  that 
direction.  The  phrase,  "  t'ne  way  of  salva- 
tion" (which,  by  the  bye,  occurs  but  once  in 
Scripture,  and  that  from  heathen  lips),  was 
made  to  bear  a  meaning  which  few  would 
ascribe  to  it  to-day,  and  ia  which  certainly 
the  apostles  would  not  have  used  it  :  q.d., 
as  signifying  the  Divine  plan  or  method,  by 
which  in  the  Atonement  effected  by  our 
Saviour,  God  saves  sinners,  and  is  "just, 
and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus."  The  knowledge  of  this  Method  was 
deemed  essential  to  sound  conversion.  The 
intellectual  view  of  faith,  as  belief  of  the  truth 
— a  view  apparently  simple,  but  thick-sown 
with  perplexities — was  pushed  to  the  foreiu 
place  of  the  truly  far  simpler  moral  aspect 
of  faith,  as  personal  trust  in  Christ.  In  our 
day,  instead  of  looking  into  himself  to  see 
whether  he  truly  believes  and  understands 
the  Gospel,  the  penitent  is  encouraged  to 
bring  his  ignorance  as  well  as  his  sinfulness 
and  his  impotence  to  Christ,  and  to  put  him- 
self unconditionally  in  the  hands  of  the 
living  and  loving  Saviour  who  was  delivered 
up  for  his  trespasses  and  raised  for  his  jus- 
tification. 

Again  I  say,  our  spiritual  gain  is  immense. 
If  not,  it  is  our  own  fault.  I  am  far 
from  asserting  that  our  losses  are  of  no 
account.  A  compact,  strictly-reasoned, 
definite  system  of  theology,  as  a  guide  to 
the  teaching  of  our  pulpits  and  schools,  and 
to  the  belief  of  our  churche?,  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  an  authoritative  stan- 
dard of  orthodoxy  as  a  ground  of  fellowship 
and  bond  of  union,  are  sources  not  only  of 
intellectual,  but  of  moral  and  even  spiritvial 
power.  But  if  the  loss  of  such  power  is  to 
be  made  up,  it  cannot  be  by  retreating  to 


our  old  grounds.  Yesterday  cannot  come 
back. 

The  old  theology  did  not  perish  under  the 
assault  of  a  rival  system.  It  did  not  quail 
before  a  logic  more  rigorous  than  its  own. 
Scarcely  have  the  rudiments  of  any  such 
system  yet  appeared.  It  expired  becatise  an 
atmosphere  had  been  created  in  which  it 
could  not  breathe.  Some  of  its  "  Five 
Points  "  we  have  willingly  handed  over,  as 
insoluble  problems,  to  philosophy.  It  has 
become  to  us  incomprehensible,  almost  in- 
credible, that  such  battle  flags  as  "  supra^- 
lapsarian"  and  " suh-lapsarian  "  shoiild  ever 
have  waved  in  broad  day  above  the  Chris- 
tian host  ;  or  that  such  questions  as  th& 
exact  place  of  "  obsignation  "  in  an  accurate 
system  of  theology  should  have  been  gravely 
discussed  in  lecture-rooms.  But  as  to  the 
central  jioint  ^practically,  at  least)  of 
the  Quinquarticular  Controversy — the  dogma 
of  a  limited  Atonement — we  have  frankly 
come  over  to  the  ground  of  our  Wesleyan 
brethren.  We  have  recognized  that  such  a 
doctrine  contradicts  alike  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
singular  in  this  change.  It  would  now  be 
impossible  for  any  theologian  of  repute  to 
maintain,  as  did  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine  in  his  disputation  with  our  own 
Wardlaw,  that  "the  World,"  for  whose  sins 
Christ  is  the  propitiation,  is  "the  elect 
world." 

The  younger  men  among  us,  unless  they 
have  thoughtfully  studied  the  Westminster 
Theology,  and  its  influence  on  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  our  churches,  can  have  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
the  changes  we  are  considering.  Even 
among  the  elder  men  there  are  not  a  few  to 
whom  it  is  difficult  fully  to  estimate  it,  jnsb 
because  at  the  outset  of  our  ministry  we  did 
not  greatly  concern  ourselves  with  what  an 
eminent  theologian  was  bold  enough  lately 
to  call  "the  excrescences  of  theological 
thought."  We  never  tried  on  Saul's  armour. 
We  held  ourselves 

"  Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri," 

except  the  Master.  The  wind  of  freedom 
had  already  begun  to  blow,  though  it  had 
not  yet  risen  to  a  hurricane. 

The  change  is  great  almost  beyond  belief. 
How  has  it  come  about  ?  What  kind  of 
atmosphere  is  it  in  which  Calvinism  could 
not  breathe?  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  find 
ourselves  in  face  of  some  of  the  most  subtle 
and  noteworthy  spiritual  phenomena  which 
any  period  of  Church  history  presents.  It 
is  not  in  itself  surprising  if,  as  there  have 
been  periods — that  of  the  Reformation,  e.g. — 
when  theology  dominated  popular  belief,  and 
inspired  or  moulded  pojiular  sentiments : 
so  there  should  be  periods — our  own  among 
them — when  beliet  and  sentiment  break 
loose  from  tradition,  and  get  the  ujiper 
hand,  the  result  being  that  scientific  theology 
either  falls  into  disrepute  or  must  get  itself 
re-constructed.  The  attempts  at  re-eoustruc- 
tion  may  as  yet  be  but   rudimentary  ;  some- 
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of  them,  perhaps,  retrogressive,  not  progres- 
sive. At  all  events,  there  is  open  ground. 
If  it  is  not  imi^ertinent  to  make  such  a 
special  reference,  one  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing symptoms  of  the  present  stage  of 
theological  thought  among  us,  one  of  the 
happiest  auguries  for  the  future  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  production  of  such  a  book  as 
our  Chairman's  massive  yet  lucid  work  on 
the  Atonement,  and  the  reception  it  has 
met  with.  Its  special  value,  I  venture  to 
think,  and  fitness  for  this  transition  age  lies 
in  the  firmness  with  which  it  holds  apart  the 
fact  of  Christ's  Atoning  Death  from  our 
theories  concerning  it,  bidding  us  frankly 
to  face  the  question,  whether  we  are  in  a 
position  to  theorize. 

To  return.  The  knot  of  the  present  situa- 
tion seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this  :  that  the  forces 
producing  this  revolt  of  popular  sentiment 
and  belief  fx'om  the  dominion  of  traditional 
theology  are  so  complicated,  and  apparently 
contradictory. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  that  marvellous 
softening  of  feeling    (possibly  more  in  the 
English  race  than  as  yet  among  other  races) 
which  inclines  men  to  take  mild,  inadequate 
Tiews  of  sin;  to  resent  severity  of  punish- 
ment;   to  feel     rather   sympathy    with  the 
■offender,  as  the  victim  of  circumstances,  than 
indignation     against  him,  as  an  enemy  of 
righteousness     and     transgressor     of    law, 
human   or  Divine.      It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable  that  in   an   age   in    which   the 
idea  of  physical  law  exercises  such  tyrannous 
sway  over  the  keenest   intellects,  usurping 
the     whole     firmament     of     thought    and 
blotting  out  the    very   stars,    the   idea  of 
moral      law     has     grown     correspondingly 
indistinct     and      feeble.      Indeed,     when 
materialistic  philosophy  is  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  fatalism,  the  very  con- 
ception of   moral   law  becomes    impossible, 
meaningless.     The  phrase  may  be  retained, 
to    express    scientific    generalizations    con- 
•cerning  conduct.     But    there  is  no  longer 
any  Supreme  Euler,  whose  command  is  law, 
because  it  is  the  voice  of  infinite  reason  aud 
love,   as    well  as   authority;    there  are  no 
longer    individual    wills   and     consciences, 
capable  of  rendering  free  obedience  to  such 
law.     The  tendency,  thei-efore,  of  a  power- 
ful stream  of  thought  at  present  is  not  only 
to  deny  God,  but  to  extirpate   conscience. 
Nevertheless,    the    signs     are   strong    and 
plentiful,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  growing, 
■wakfful  sensitiveness  and  activity  of  con- 
science.    On  the  lips  alike  of  sympathisers 
and     satirists      "the    Nonconformist    con- 
science"  has   passed  into  a  proverb.    The 
conscience   as    well   as    the    heart    of   the 
Christian  Church — not  excepting  the  least 
progressive    Church    in   Christendom — has 
■woke  up,  as  surely  never  before,  to  the  bitter 
cry  of    human    misery  against  human  in- 
justice, social  as   well  as   personal ;  to  the 
wrongs  of  poverty  and  the  rights  of  labour. 
Accordingly,  you  will  find  that  Conscience 
has  had  a  potent  voice  in  bringing  about  the 
altered  state  of  religious  belief.    Views  of 


Divine  government,  of  the  unlimited  undis- 
criminating  punishment  of  sin,  and  of  the 
condition  and  fate  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  have  never  commanded  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  wisest  Christian  thinkers, 
yet  which  were  commonly  preached,  with- 
out a  qualm  and  with  terrific  power, 
fifty  years  since,  have  become — may  I  not 
say  to  most  of  us  ? — incredible,  because  they 
seem  to  ascribe  injustice  to  God.  New 
theories  iLay  he  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  old 
ones.  Our  ignorance  forbids  wise  men  to 
dogmatize.  Facts  will  emerge  in  the  light  of 
the  Great  Day  which  may  show  that  our 
most  elaborate  reasonings  were  but  guesses 
in  the  dark.  But  we  are  sure  of  these  two 
facts — God  is  righteous ;  God  is  love.  The 
certainty  in  which  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
rested  is  a  rock  four  thousand  years  have 
done  nothing  to  shake;  "Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 

"If  this  fail. 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  my  prescribed  topic 
includes  the  infiuence  on  spiritual  religion 
and  on  tlie  power  of  the  pulpit  of  modern 
Biblical  criticism. 

Yet  this  cannot  be  ignored.  In  this 
quarter  the  storm-signal  is  most  frequently 
and  anxiously  hoisted.  Neither  Scrip- 
tural truth  nor  spiritual  life  can  have 
anything  to  fear  from  the  freest  criti- 
cism of  the  right  kind ;  not  merely  know- 
ing, but  wi?e,  and  therefore  reverent  as  well 
as  honest.  A  Christian  afraid  of  truth  is  a 
religious  paradox.  But  a  criticism  infatu- 
ated with  the  sense  of  its  own  infallibility, 
void  of  reverence,  spectacled  with  foregone 
conclusions ;  a  criticism  which  mistakes 
hypothesis  for  fact,  acceptance  for  evidence, 
ingenuity  for  insight,  art  for  science,  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  experts  for  an  official 
certificate  of  Divine  truth — from  such  criti- 
cism may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

The  most  devout  student  of  the  Bible  may 
well  praise  God  for  the  flood  of  light  poured 
on  every  page  by  the  intense  microscopic 
examination  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and 
the  patient,  laborious  investigation  of  what 
ever  is  included  under  the  phrase,  "  tbe 
human  element  of  Scripture."  In  all  that 
concerns  strict  verbal  interpretation,  the 
Bible,  including  the  New  Testament,  has 
become,  within  the  memory  of  many  here,  a 
new  book.  So  far  as  in  history  and  authorship 
the  Scriptures  resemble  other  books,  good 
sense  and  good  faith  alike  require  us  to  treat 
them  as  other  books  have  to  be  treated.  But 
if  there  be  a  spirit  behind  and  within  the 
letter ;  if  over  and  above  ail  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  authorship  there  was  a  special 
Divine  inspiration,  control,  or  supervision  ; 
theUj  to  deny  or  tacitly  to  ignore  this  is  not 
merely  to  deal  unfairly  with  the  writings, 
not  merely  to  break  with  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  beginning 
onwards  :  it  is  to  set  up  our  judgment— per- 
haps only  our  feeling — against  the  expressed 
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judgment  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Master 
Himself.  It  is  to  iu.vert  His  saying,  and  to 
assert  that  in  the  region  of  criticism — if  so, 
persumably  in  other  reorions,  too — the  dis- 
ciple is  above  his  Master  and  the  servant 
greater  than  his  Lord.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  to  place  Christian  life  on  a  new  founda- 
tion ;  certainly  not  one  of  which  we  can  say 
it  "  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 

In  conclusion,  I  doubt  whether  any  single 
mind  be  competent  to  appraise  our  gains 
and  strike  a  balance  of  our  losses  in  regard 
to  spiritual  life,  and  so  to  spiritual  power 
and  inflaence.  If  I  may  venture  in  a  word 
to  state  my  own  personal  impression, 
it  is,  that  our  gains  lie  in  the  resion  of 
church  life,  our  losses  in  that  of  individual 
life.  Our  churches  have  gained  in  breadth, 
catholicity,  elasticity,  activity,  sympathy 
with  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  need 
and  woe  of  our  neighbours,  of  our  nation,  of 
the  world.  But  in  personal  spiritual  life 
— q.  d.,  in  faith,  prayer,  fervour,  unworldly 
simplicity,  intense  religious  conviction,  stern 
loyalty  to  truth  and  conscience,  self-denial, 
the  life  of  conscious  relation  to  things  un- 
seen and  eternal,  and  living  communion 
Tvith  our  Saviour  and  our  Father  by  the 
mighty  indwelling  Spirit ;  glad  as  I  should 
be  to  believe  it,  1  dare  not  assert  that  we 
surpass— I  doubt  if  we  equal— the  Christians 
-whose  characters  were  shaped  and  toughened 
by  a  severer  creed  in  a  more  wintry  social, 
civil,  moral,  and  religious  climate. 


men  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  win 
their  acceptance  of  the  teachings  and 
authority  of  Christ,  and  move  them  to> 
loving  service  and  willing  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

Next,  the  expression,  "type  of  social 
piety,"  seems  to  demand  some  words  of 
limitation.  Are  we  to  refer  the  phrase  to 
the  social  piety  of  the  home  or  family,  that 
which  is  the  germ  and  heart  of  all  true 
Christian  society  ?  Shall  we  refer  it 
specially  to  the  common  and  united  life  of 
the  church,  which  is  only  a  larger  family  ? 
Or  to  that  representation  of  the  union  of 
religion  with  the  social,  political,  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  whole  people  which  is  as 
yet  only  the  ideal  society,  or  Christian 
Utopia  ? 

I  am  unable  to  confine  my  thoughts  ta 
any  one  of  these  while  I  try  briefly  to 
sketch  and  estimate  a  few  different  types  of 
social  piety  in  the  church  and  family,  with 
but  passing  glimpses  of  any  larger  social 
ideals,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  called  to 
book  for  not  being  sufficiently  defiuite  and 
precise. 

Most  of  the  elder  men  present,  if  they 
revisit  the  picture  gallery  of  memory,  and 
look  at  the  churches  of  their  boyhood,  and 
compare  them  with  the  churchesof  to-day — 
if  they  compare  the  Christian  family  life  of 
those  days  with  that  they  now  see — will  per- 
ceive considerable  difference  between  the 
ideals  of  Christian  social  life  then  and  now. 


REV.     W.     HEWGILL. 

II.  Through  the  Changes  which  have 
Taken  Place  in  the  Type  of  Social 
Piety  ? 

Kev.  W.  Hewgill,  M.A.,  in  treating  this 
phase,  said  : — 

At  the  outset  I  feel  it  difficult  to  attach  a 
clear,  definite  meaning  to  the  common,  but 
vague,  expression,  "  spiritual  influence." 
We  all  recognize  a  power  in  men  to  mould 
the  character,  conduct,  and  destiny  of  those 
about  them.  Societies  and  groups  of  men, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  this  power,  and 
we  see  the  results  of  it  not  only  in  modifica- 
tions and  developments  of  individual  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  conventionalities  of  life,  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  fashion;  in  social 
panics,  moral  epidemics,  and  waves  of 
political  and  religious  opinion  ;  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  old  and  the  beginning  of  new  social 
movements.  This  spiritual  influence  really 
means  inspiration — a  living  force  exciting 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  result  in  life 
and  action.  Since  all  men  and  societies 
wield  this  influence,  a  Bradlaugh  as  well  as 
a  Newman  or  a  Bushnell,  a  society  of  free- 
thinkers as  well  as  a  Christian  church,  we 
must  say  what  particular  form  of  it  we  are 
thinking  about.  Let  us,  then,  understand 
by  "spiritual  influence" — the  loss  or  gain  of 
■which  we  want  to  measure — power  to  draw 


CHUKCH    LIFE    HALF    A    CENTURY    AGO. 

The  church  life  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
was,  for  the  most  part,  distinctly  evangeli- 
cal in  spirit ;  as  we  should  now  think,  some- 
what narrowly  orthodox  in  creed  and  doc- 
trine, and  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
devotional  fervour  and  spirit  The  prayer- 
meeting  was  more  decidedly  the  pulse  of  the 
Church  than  it  is  now.  Sunday  services 
were  well  attended  ;  Monday  prayer-meet- 
ings and  mid-week  lectures  were  for  the 
most  part  cheerful  and  encouraging  gather- 
ings, not  attended  exclusively  by  toe  poorer 
members  of  the  churcti  and  congregation ; 
cottage  prayer-meetings  were  a  frequent 
expression  of  the  evangelistic  spirit.  At 
these  deacons  mingled  with  the  common 
people,  and  Christian  young  men  learned 
whether  there  was  reason  to  believe  their 
future  calling  was  to  be  that  of  the  ministry. 
The  missionary  anniversary  and  the  annual 
church  tea-meeting  were  almost  the  only 
great  occasions  when  the  more  social  side  of 
Christian  life  was  revealed. 

In  the  leading  congregations  of  large 
towns  the  Sunday  religion  was  by  no  means 
conspicuously  social.  In  some  there  was  a. 
certain  stand-offness  not  quite  pleasant  to 
see.  The  other  social  influences  of  the  town, 
sometimes  tended,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to- 
foster  desires  and  efforts  to  secure  the 
attendance  at  our  chapt-Js  of  the  more 
educated  and  wealthy  classes,  to  an  appa- 
rent, if  not  real,  disregard  of   the  humbler 
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and  less  instructed  classes.  Many  of  these 
congregations  were  "  very  respectable,"  and 
had  the  influence  that  liolcngs  to  respect- 
ability rather  than  to  force  of  Christian 
character  and  fervour  of  Christian  zeal. 
So  respectable  were  they  that  on  a  memor- 
able occasion,  full  fifty  j^ears  ago,  at  a 
special  prayer-meeting  held  iu  Manchester, 
a  shrewd  old  Calvinist  jDrayod  thus,  "We 
beseech  Thee  to  keep  the  churches  from 
being  swallowed  up  of  what  they  call 
respectability."  Muny  members  of  one 
Indt^pendent  church  in  that  city  made  it 
their  proud  boast  that  more  carriages  were 
to  be  seen  drawn  up  at  the  chapel  at  the 
close  of  the  service  than  at  any  other 
church  or  chapel  in  the  city.  Then  were 
the  days  when  Nonconformists  who  kept 
carriages  and  servants  in  livery  were  siire 
to  use  these  in  going  to  chapel,  however 
near  they  lived.  Then,  too,  were  the  days 
of  the  great  practical,  but  happily  short- 
lived, heresy,  that  the  mission  of  Congrega- 
tionalism was  specially  to  the  middle  classes. 

The  leading  members  of  these  churches 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  high 
character,  of  exemplary  life  and  conduct 
and  great  probity,  many  of  them  being 
leading  supporters  of  the  chief  religious 
and  philanthropic  movements  of  the  day. 
Yet,  upon  the  whole,  this  type  of  social 
Christianity  may  be  described  as  influential 
rather  than  aggressive,  as  impressive  rather 
than  attractive.  It  knew  no  enthusiasm.  It 
liked  preaching  that  tended  to  keep  the 
hearers  easy  and  comfortable,  never  moving 
them  to  great  sacrifices,  thrilling  them  with 
deep  spiritual  joy,  or  inspiring  them  with 
any  high  ideal  of  duty.  That  weakness  of 
humanity  seen  in  the  admiration  and  wor- 
ship of  rich  people  found  a  home  in  many  of 
these  churches,  and  became,  as  it  perhajis 
still  is,  a  source  of  peril  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church,  and  a  sore  hindrance  to  real 
Christian  brotherhood. 

The  village  church  of  these  days  was  not 
like  this.  In  many  respects  its  piety  was 
more  stalwart,  its  brotherhood  more  real,  its 
sociableness  more  marked.  The  carriages 
were  absent,  and  in  their  place  were  the 
farmers'  conveyances,  gathered  under  the 
huge  shed  built  for  their  reception.  Long 
before  the  time  of  service  farmers,  labourers, 
village  shopkeepers,  and  artizans  were  to  be 
seen  wending  towards  the  chapel,  gathering 
in  groups  about  the  porch,  or  in  the  grave- 
yard, focussing  the  life  of  the  past  week 
under  the  shadow  of  the  chapel,  and  exhibit- 
ing something  of  the  brotherliness  of  real 
religion. 

In  new  and  growing  manufacturing  neigh- 
bourhoods churches  were  beginning  to  be 
gathered  where  employers  and  workpeople 
met  on  equal  terms,  where  every  social 
class  in  the  place  was  represented,  and  a 
new  type  of  Christian  society  was  seen.  In 
these  churches  a  wider  liberty,  a  nobler 
independence,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
ideal  divine  society  were  to  be  found,  and 
whil&t  small  store  was  set  on  conventional 


distinctions,  honour  was  rendered  to  whom 
it  was  due,  and  leaders  chosen  and  followed 
who  were  fitted  by  gifts  and  graces  to  lead, 

FAMILY    RELIGION    AS    IT    WAS. 

The  social  side  of  religion,  as  seen  in  the 
family  life,  was  not  such  as  we  see  now,  save 
in  rare  instances.  The  almost  serene  quiet- 
ness of  the  wealthy  Christian  home,  its 
severance  from  most  of  the  secular  elements 
of  general  social  life,  its  sober  amusements, 
its  religious  exercises  of  Bible  reading  and 
family  prayer,  in  which  guests  and  servants 
joined,  the  special  care  tor  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young,  were  its  most 
marked  features.  The  pious  merchant  or 
manufacturer  was  as  careful  to  maintain 
the  usages  and  customs  of  family  religion 
as  he  was  to  keep  his  word  and  pay  his  debts. 
The  devout  working  man  was  also  just 
as  conscientious  in  keeping  up  family 
prayer,  and  other  good  customs  of 
social  religion  in  the  home.  Sunday 
was  bis  great  day.  His  place  at  chapel 
was  never  intentionally  vacant.  He  and  his 
children  and  their  mother  went  to  the 
chapel  together,  not  as  stragglers  unknown 
to  each  other.  Visited  in  the  afternoon  by 
a  fellow-member,  they  would  talk  over  the 
morning  sermon,  comparing  ic  with  the 
utterance  of  some  great  preacher,  or  with 
the  well-read  Commentary  of  Matthew 
Henry.  After  evening  service  (eit-ecially 
in  winter),  the  whole  family  gathered 
together,  when  there  was  abundant  singing 
of  favourite  hymns,  the  reading  of  a 
favourite  book,  such  as  Bunyan's  immortal 
story,  or  talk  about  the  suffei-ings  and  trials 
of  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  forefathers. 
Then  family  worshii),  and  the  sweet  rest  of 
Sabbath  night  prepared  for  the  toils  of  a 
new  day. 

Generally,  I  think,  among  all  classes,  the 
family  life  was  more  contemplative  than 
active;  therefore  more  conservative  of  good 
than  aggressive  against  evil. 

NOW,    RESTLESS    SOCIAL    ACTIVITV. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  recent  types  of 
social  piety,  perhaps  the  first  thing  that 
impresses  us  is  the  fact  that  the  crowd, 
rather  than  the  individual,  is  most  thought 
of — the  whole  Christian  community  rather 
than  the  family.  Ceaseless  activity,  per- 
petual bustle  and  stir  about  other  people, 
have  taken  the  place  of  meditation  and  telf- 
culture.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  large 
towns  and  densely-populated  man-jfacturing 
districts.  The  Congregational  church  in  the 
large  town  has  been  swept  along  by  the 
strong  flood  of  restless  energy  which  cha- 
racterizes cur  times.  The  injunction  "  study 
to  be  cxuiet"  is  a  forgotten  precept  of  the 
past.  The  chief  part  of  the  premises 
belonging  to  the  church  must  be  open  all 
the  week.  Classes,  societies,  bands,  guilds 
in  endless  variety  claim  the  adherence, 
attendance,  and  support  of  each  section  of 
the  community.     The  life  of  the  members  is 
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not  perfect  uiile=s  they  are  meeting  in 
groups.  These  groups  must  in  turn  be  asso- 
ciated in  larger  groups.  "  The  individual 
■withers,  and  the  group  is  more  and  more." 
Everywhere  the  democratic  spirit  asserts 
itself,  and  there  is  less  scope  for  the  influ- 
ential man  of  the  old  type.  Everything 
must  be  done  by  the  people  for  the  people. 
Work,  work,  work — the  duty  of  doing 
something  is  more  than  ever  a  dominant 
idea  in  church  life ;  and  this  bears  fruit 
in  countless  activities,  which  are  sometimes 
in  danger  of  treading  on  each  other's  heels 
and  tripping  one  another  up.  Social  piety 
often  goes  to  our  schoolrooms  and  lecture- 
lialls  dressed  in  the  garments  of  secular 
pleasure  and  amusement.  The  way  of  our 
democratic  masters  ia  church  and  school  is 
by  no  means  the  way  of  their  grave,  sedate, 
somewhat  conservative  forefathers.  Eeli- 
gion  may  be  as  great  a  reality  in  the  soul, 
but  it  certainly  has  cast  aside  a  great  deal 
of  its  ancient  heavy  solemnity. 

In  many  rich  suburbs  of  the  large  towns 
we  get  churches  of  a  different  order.  The 
demands  of  commerce  ani  public  life  made 
on  the  male  members  of  the-e  churches  have 
done  much  to  destroy  social  religion  of  the 
old  type.  The  Time  Spirit  has  a  pew  in  all 
the  churches  of  well-to-do  people,  and 
succeeds  in  making  its  subtle  influence  felt 
by  many  of  its  fellow  pew-holders,  so  that 
they  have  been  led  to  make  many  conces- 
sions to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 
The  life  of  these  churches  may  be  broader 
and  more  varied,  but  it  seems  more  secular, 
than  the  members  would  have  cared  for 
fifty  years  ago. 

THE    MODERN    CHRISTIAN    FAMILY 

knows  far  less  of  the  somewhat  Puritan 
restraints  of  the  past,  and  the  outward 
sifins  that  it  is  a  (Christian  family  are 
le?s  nvimerous  and  distinct.  The  books, 
customs,  recreations,  music,  and  conver- 
sation seen  and  heard  in  such  a  family 
have  no  perceptible  difference  from  what 
may  be  seen  and  heard  in  any  vir- 
tuous and  cultured  family  of  the  same 
class.  Compared  with  the  past,  I  think 
there  are  more  members  of  such  a  family 
who  take  part  in  eome  form  of  Christian 
service,  but  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
seems  to  be  diminishing.  The  family,  as  a 
whole,  has  broader  and  more  varied  sympa- 
thies with  the  material,  social,  and  spiritual 
needs  of  those  outside  its  own  circle,  and 
seeks  more  opportunities  of  co-operation 
with  others;  but  this  is  rather  philanthropy 
than  Christian  zeal. 

As  we  gather  into  one  view  these  changes 
in  our  type  of  church  and  family  piety,  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  have  experienced  some 
losses  which  are  none  the  less  "to  be  regretted 
because  they  are  iaevitable. 

LOSSES   IN    PERSONAL   AND  FAMILY  PIETY. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  personal  consecra- 
tion to  the  life  and  service  of  religion  is  less 


marked.  There  are  men  and  women  now 
as  devoted  and  earnest  in  Christian  life  and 
service  as  ever  any  were  in  the  past.  They 
are  as  conspicuous  for  the  way  in  which 
they  make  the  will  of  Christ  the  supreme 
law  of  their  life  as  were  any  who  have  gone 
before  them.  They  are  as  untiring  in  their 
service,  as  generous  in  their  gifts,  as  simple 
in  their  lives.  But  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  church  they  are  fewer  in  number.  The 
idea  of  spiritual  self-consecration  is  less 
widely  influential.  Where  the  duty  is  acknow- 
ledged it  sits  more  lightly  on  the  conscience, 
and  the  man's  own  will,  desire,  pleasure,  or 
business  exercise  a  decidedly  stronger  in- 
fluence over  him. 

Personal  spiritual  culture  is  less  distinctly 
aimed  at ;  indeed,  it  seems  unattainable  by 
men  and  women  who  are  spending  every  spare 
hour  in  some  kind  of  religious  or  semi-reli- 
gious work  on  behalf  of  others.  There  is  a 
danger  of  all  work  making  dull  Christians 
of  some  otherwise  very  worthy  persons. 

These  two  defects  of  necessity  make  the 
life  of  piety  less  diitinct  and  striking. 
Christian  fellowship  becomes  a  more  outward 
and  formal  thing — more  of  mere  association 
for  a  common  purpose ;  and  so-called  Chris- 
tian work  is  le^s  the  outcome  of  intelligent 
and  conscientious  conviction  and  real  living 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
Christ. 

That  family  religion  is  less  manifest  we 
must  all  account  a  serious  h  ss  Its  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  Church  and  Stat'  is  incal- 
culable. When  virtue  is  safeguarded  in  the 
home,  and  religion  shown  to  be  beautiful 
and  inspiring  in  the  home  life,  there  can  be 
no  fear  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State.  Where  the  Christian  home  is 
only  another  name  for  a  "church  in 
the  house,"  where  Christ  is  in  fellow- 
ship with  all  its  members,  and  His 
will  the  law  of  their  life,  the  larger 
church,  with  its  aggregation  of  families,  will 
be  that  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  for 
which  the  world  waits.  One  special  loss  due 
to  the  changed  type  of  family  piety  may  be 
seen  in  the  greater  ignoi-ance  of  the  Bible 
which  so  widely  prevails.  Here  and  there 
the  younger  generation  discusses  the  author- 
ship and  inspiration  of  this  or  that  book,  but 
accurate  knowledge  and  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  contents  of  the  book  are  too 
rarely  found,  as  Sunday-school  teachers, 
pastors,  and  members  of  college  committees 
can  testify. 

THE  GAIN  OF  A  WIDER  BROTHERHOOD. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  other  side — the  side 
of  gain.  Is  there  any  gain  ?  Certainly  there 
is,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  very  much. 
There  has  been  developed  a  wider,  nobler 
conception  of  human  brotherhood.  This 
development  is  still  going  on.  Never  before 
was  it  so  possible  for  any  man,  from  any 
clime,  in  any  condition,  to  come  and  say  to 
each  of  us,  "  Am  I  not  also  a  brother  ?  "  and 
be  certain  of  the  re.-ponse,  "  You  are  ;  and 
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from  us  yon  shall  liave  the  full  recognition 
of  your  brotherhood."  .\long  with  this  is  an 
inereasiugly  strong  and  keen  desire  to  bring 
fill  life  under  the  influence  of  religion — a 
desire  that  blossoms  into  strenuous  eil'orts  to 
make  the  kingdom  of  commerce,  politics, 
literature,  pleasure,  and  social  economics 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  such  desires 
without  feeling  deeper  sympathy  with  all 
the  needs  of  suilering  humanity.  The  church 
has  always  been  philanthropic  ;  missionary 
fervour  has  always  burned  somewhere  in  its 
great  heart ;  but  never  before  has  the  church 
realized,  as  it  has  begun  to  do  now,  that  it 
serves  God  best  when  it  most  serves  man.  So 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  others,  wherever  it 
can  be  promoted,  by  means  physical,  intel- 
lectual, social,  political,  and  religious,  has 
become  a  special  mark  of  the  church  of  to-day. 
This  is  a  gain  we  may  well  rejoice  over. 

To  care  for  others,  for  the  strong  to  help 
the  weak,  for  all  of  us  to  be  more  ready  to 
bear  each  other's  burdens,  has  become  more 
possible  to  the  church  of  these  days  because 
there  is  going  on  a  steady  development  of 
the  public  conscience  in  relation  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-men.  Indeed,  we 
may  almost  say  this  is  but  another 
form  of  that  personal  consecration  whose 
loss,  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  must 
deplore.  At  last  the  Church  has  begun  to 
feel  it  must  lovingly  care  forthe  welfare  of  all 
the  poor  and  needy,  even  to  the  laying  down 
of  life  for  the  brethren.  What  is  all  this  but 
a  fuller  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 
True,  we  cannot  say  we  have  already 
attained  the  ideal,  or  are  already  perfect  in 
these  things ;  but  we  have  gained  largely — 
we  are  becoming  greater,  more  Divine. 

These  things  tend  more  than  much  in  the 
old  types  to  commend  the  religion  of  Christ 
to  the  common  acceptance  of  men,  as  a 
Divine,  redeeming,  inspiring,  joy-giving, 
ennobling  power.  They  really  present  that 
form  of  influence  which  touches  the  heart 
most  graciously  and  deeply,  and  therefore 
tells  most  powerfully  on  life. 

Therefore,  though  some  things  which  once 
gave  us  influence  are  gone  from  the  social 
bide  of  our  religious  life — things  we  regret  to 
lose— though  the  things  which  have  taken 
their  place  are  not  all  we  would  desire,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  such  a  distinct  balance 
of  gain  that  we  may  well  thank  God  for  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  feel  we  have 
inspiration  and  encouz-agement  to  go  for- 
ward to  still  greater  and  nobler  achieve- 
ments. 


RtV.  G.  S.   BARRETT. 

II  r.  What  Lost  through  the  Defective 
Bealisation  of  the  Idea  of  the  Church  ? 

Rev.  G.   S.   Barrett  h^d  the  charge  of 
the  last  head.     He  said : — 

It    is  doubtless  quite    possible  to    over- 
estimate the  importance  and  value  of    the 


organization  of  the  religious  y,^e  as  ex- 
pressed in  ecclesiastical  institutions  and 
ecclesiastical  forms.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
for  examijle,  will  occur  at  once  to  you  as  an 
illustration  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  idea 
of  the  church.  It  identifies  membership 
with  the  church  with  membership  with. 
Christ,  and  so  makes  Romanism  and  Chris- 
tianity ijractically  synonymous. 

This  error,  however,  is  not  one  into  which 
Congregationalists  are  in  danger  of  falling. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  ecclesiastical  organization  ;  our 
peril  lies  in  an  opposite  direction.     We  may 
forget  that  if  it  is    jjossible  to    attach  too 
much  value  to  church  principles  and  to  the 
churchly  life,  it  is  equally  possible  to  attach 
too  little  value  to  them,  and  in  a  spurious 
catholicity  of  si^irit  to  hold  that  all  forms 
of  church  government  and  order,  or  none  at 
all,  are  of  complete  indiii'erence  so  long  as 
we    possess    the    sj^iritual    life    itself.        I 
have     long   been     of    oijinion   that  one  of 
the    chief      perils     which      threaten     our 
modern     Congregationalism     is      the     in- 
difference with  which  many  who  profess  to 
be    Congregationalists     regard      the    idea 
and  function  and  authority  of  the  church  as 
expressed  in  our  Congi-egational  church  life 
We  have  members  among  lis  whose  whole 
conceistion  of  Christianity  is  siTmmed  up  in 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  Repent- 
ance  towards   God  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  form    the  substance   of  their 
creed.     If  they  worship  with  the  church  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  they  worship  mainly  because 
of  the  inspiration  and  strength  afforded  to 
their  own  religious  life.     It  they  are  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  church,  they  belong  to 
it  because  they  enjoy  the  preaching  of  the 
minister  of  the  church,  not  because  they  are 
conscious  of  any  spiritual  relationship  with, 
or  any  duties  towards,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  church.     Participation  once  a  month,  or 
even   less  frequently,  in  the  sacrament  of 
the    Lord's    Supjaer    exhaiists   their   whole 
conception    of   church    membership.     They 
receive,  but  they  never  give.     They  contri- 
bute nothing  to  the  life  and  vigour  of  the 
body  to  which  they   belong.      They  never 
realize    the    fact    that    childhood    in    the 
Divine  Family  never  exists  without  brother- 
hood and  sisterhood  of  love  and  of  service. 

exaggerated   individualism. 

I  have  not  time  in  the  short  space  allotted 
to  me  this  morning  to  dwell  on  all  the  mis- 
chief and  loss  occasioned  by  this  exaggei'ated 
individualism  of  religious  belief.  You  see 
it  in  the  selfish  isolation  of  many  church 
members  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
You  see  it  in  the  small  place  the  church 
meeting  holds  in  the  affection  and  honour  of 
some  who  are  members  of  the  church,  in 
its  sterile  monotony  of  form  ;  so  that  when 
it  is  not  a  prayer-meeting  it  is  often  a  purely 
business-meeting  of  the  church. 

You  see  it  wherever  there  is  a  carnal 
dej^endence  of  the  church  on  the  minister  ; 
where  the  withdrawal  of  a  j)opular  and  sue- 
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cessful  minister  means  the  disi'uption  of  a 
church,  whereas  the  continuity  and  vigour 
of  the  life  of  any  church  ought  to  be  as 
little  affected  by  the  removal  of  its  pastor 
as  the  coherence  of  a  regiment  is 
by  the  death  of  its  conunanding  oiEcer. 
You  see  it  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  exag- 
gerated and  unlovely  independency  of  some 
churches,  the  logical  development  of  which 
would  be  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  any 
handful  of  Christian  peojDle  anywhere  to  set 
up  a  church  of  their  own  and  to  claim  admis- 
sion into  the  sisterhood  of  the  churches  of 
Christ. 

And,  lastly,  the  evils  of  this  indifference 
to  the  idea  of  the  chiu'ch  are  seen  in  the 
unhappy  fact — too  common  in  all  our 
churches — that  it  is  possible  to  find  in  ovir 
congregations  devout  and  earnest  Christian 
people  whom  no  api^ealSj  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  will  induce  to  enter  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  They  are  content 
to  be  Christians  ;  they  see  no  reason  why 
their  Christianity  shoidd  involve  chvirch 
membership  as  well.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is 

ANOTHER    SIDE    TO    THIS     PICTUEE. 

There  are  churches  amongst  us  who  are 
something  more  than  audiences  gathered 
together  to  hear  a  favourite  preacher. 

There  are  forms  of  Christian  service  and 
affection  which  to  a  limited  but  real  extent 
do  express  the  oneness  of  the  life  which  all 
believers  have  in  Christ,  and  the  reality  of 
the  fellowship  they  have  with  one  another 
in   the  Lord.     There  are  offices  of  Christian 
sym^jathy,    exchanges  of   Christian  tender- 
ness  and  charity,  which    reveal  the  life  of 
God  that  dwells  in  the  heart  of  all  His  chil- 
dren ;  but  when    you  have  enumerated  all 
these   manifestations   of   Christian    fellow- 
ship,  they  still  fall   short  of  that    living, 
inspiring,  rich  idea  of  the  church  which  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  first 
churches   of  the  Apostolic  age.     The  inte- 
change  and  exercise  of  the  diverse  gifts  of 
the  Sjjirit ;  the  growth  of  the  body  "  through 
that    which    every   joint  supplieth  accord- 
ing    to     the     working     in     due     measiire 
of      each     several     part";      the     i^ersonal 
love      and     care     of      all      the      members 
of  the  cluirch  for  one  another,  so  that  the 
burdens  of  one  are  the  burdens  of  all,  and 
the  joys  of  one  the  joys  of  aU ;  the  sacred 
duties  of   mutual  edification  and  exhorta- 
tion and  rebuke  of  which  so  much  is  said  in 
the  New  Testament  and  so   little  heard  to- 
day  in    any  chixrch;   the   awful   privileges 
and  power   of    united    jDrayer    as    distinct 
from  individual   supplication ;    the    solemn 
authority     committed    by    Christ     to    His 
Church  of   "  binding  and  loosing,"  and  of 
the    remission   and   retention    of    sin  ;   the 
realization  of  that  unseen  order  to  which 
the  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  the 
eternal  world  belong ;    the  full  and  satisfy- 
ing blessedness  of  the  communion  of  saints 
—  all    this    is  becoming    more  or    less    un- 


familiar  in   much    of   oiir   modern   church 
life. 

WHY  THE  CHURCH   IDEA  HAS  DECAYED. 

I  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  indicate- 
almost  in  so  many  sentences  the  causes 
which  may  have  led  to  the  decay  of  the  idea 
of  the  church  amongst  us. 

First  of  all,  it  is  partly  the  result  of  the 
position  we  have  been  comijelled  to  take  in 
this  country.  We  have  been  driven  by  the 
inexorable  necessities  of  our  position  to- 
assert  the  inalienable  and  sacred  rights  of 
the  individual  soul  as  responsible  to  God, 
and  to  God  alone,  for  its  beliefs,  its  religion, 
its  eternal  destiny.  We  have  passionately 
resisted  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
conscience  by  any  external  authority  what- 
soever— whether  Pope,  or  Council,  or  priest,, 
or  Presbytery,  or  creed;  but  in  the  protests 
we  have  thvxs  made  for  the  sanctities  of 
individiial  consciences  we  have  been  ini 
danger  of  forgetting  the  more  august  rights 
of  the  church.  In  our  concern  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  religious  life  of  the  soul,  wo- 
have  been  in  peril  of  neglecting  the  larger 
life  of  the  church.  We  have  not  always 
remembered  that  just  as  the  life  of  the 
family  is  more  imj^ortant,  and  more  varied 
and  richer,  than  the  life  of  any  single- 
member  of  the  family,  so  the  life  of  the 
church  is  more  glorious  than  the  life  of  any 
individual  believer  in  Christ. 

Then,  again,  the  new  impetus  given  to 
evangelistic  missions  in  our  day  has  not 
always  been  favovirable  to  the  growth  and 
stability  of  our  church  life.  I  have  no  wish 
to  say  one  word  against  sx^ecial  evangelistic 
services,  or  missions  of  any  kind ;  but  too 
often  these  things  have  been  loft  to  profes- 
sional evangelists  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  our  church  life,  and,  indeed,  no  know- 
ledge of  its  inner  life  at  all.  And  not  only 
so,  but  there  is  sometimes  begotten  of  these 
special  services  a  spurious  and  unhealthy 
pietism,  which  finds  the  bracing  air  of  Con- 
gregational church  life  too  strong  for  its 
nevves,  and  betakes  itself  to  the  more 
sheltered  retreats  and  the  milder  and  more 
relaxing  air  of  one  or  other  of  the  protean 
forms  of  Brethrenism. 

How  far  the  decay  of  vital  belief  in  the 
evangelical  creed  is  resi^onsible  for  a  con- 
sequent decay  in  the  life  of  the  church  is  a 
large  question  into  which  I  do  not  enter.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  since  our  Con- 
gregational churches  are  the  direct  creation 
and  result  of  an  evaagelical  creed,  since 
they  bear  witness  in  their  essential  idea  to 
the  supernatural  life  which  is  received  by 
all  who  are  "  i^artakers  of  Christ,"  it  is  cer- 
tain that  wherever  or  whenever  the  evan- 
gelical faith  is  lost  or  is  being  lost,  there 
will  go  with  it  all  real  attachment  to  the 
churches  which  embody  and  represent  that 
creed. 

The  decay  of  the  spiritual  life  it  is 
not  less  certain  will  in-7olve  correspondent 
loss  to  the  church.  And  it  will  do  this  in 
two  Avays. 
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THE    CHURCH    WILL    LOSE. 

If  it  be  the  chxirch  itself  that  is  leaving 
its  first  love — that  is,  growing-  cold  or  luke- 
warm,   not  doing   the  first    works — it   will 
become  a  less  lovely    and  lovable    society; 
it  will  lose  the  charm,  the  potent  but  inde- 
finable charm,  the  Divine-  life  always   has 
for  those  Avho  are  touched  by  the  finger  of 
God.     It  will  ossify  and  stiffen  into  a  fossil. 
It  will   have    no  vrords  of  welcome  for  the 
sinner,  no  tender  greetings  for  the  prodigal, 
no  place  for  the  elder  son,  no  quick  inspir- 
ing associations,  no  rich  iinction  of  grace,  no 
atmosphere  of  heaven  abont  it.     It  will  be 
liker  to  the  chvirchyard  than  to  the  church ; 
the  abode  of  death,  and  not  the  home  of  life. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  individual  who  is  losing 
his  love  to  Christ,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
he  loses  his  love  to  the  brethren  of  Christ. 
We  are  often  told  that  the  children  of  our 
richer  families  are  leaving  us  for  other  com- 
munions, which  offer  to  them  attractions  to 
which  we  can  make  no  claim.      I   am  not 
sure  that  the  current  explanation  that  all 
such  secessions  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the    loss    of    spiritual   life   is  either  C[uite 
charitable   or   quite  true  ;  but  I  am  sure  of 
this,  that  if  a  rich  man  loses  his  sijiritiial 
life  there  is  very  little  to  keep  him  a  Con- 
gregationalist. 

Lastly,  and  beyond  the  causes  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  veutux-e  to  think  that  we 

MINISTERS    MAT  TAKE    SOME    BLAME 

for  too  much  silence  in  the  pulpit  on 
the  living  and  constructive  side  of  our 
chiu'ch  life.  Have  we  felt  that  for  us,  at 
all  events,  to  i^reach  Congregationalism  is 
to  preach  one  side  of  the  Gospel  to  onr 
people  ?  Have  we  striven  to  show  our 
churches  that,  although  the  real  may  fall 
far  short  of  the  ideal,  although  many  of 
oiu-  churches  are  as  imperfect  as  the 
churches  of  the  New  Testament  were,  and 
the  heavenly  treasure  is  contained  now,  as 
ever,  in  earthen  vessels,  yet  these  chtu-ches 
of  ours  vrith.  all  their  defects  are  the  at- 
temjjt  to  give  articulate  expression  to  the 
most  magnificent  theory  of  a  church 
Christendom  can  show,  the  theory  em- 
bodied in  the  words  of  our  Divine  Lord 
Himself :  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  their 
midst "  ? 

And  what  is  more,  let  us  not  forget  it  was 
the  idea  of  the  chiu-ch  which  gave  to  Con- 
gregationaUsm  all  its  power  in  its  golden 
age,  all  the  influence  it  has  wielded 
over  the  English  of  the  mother-land,  and 
was  the  root  of  the  new  life  it  ci-eated  in 
the  American  continent.  The  founders  of 
Congregationalism  were 

CONGREGATIONALISTS    BECAUSE     THEY     WERE 
CHURCHMEN, 

and  they  were  churchmen  because  they 
■were  Christians.  The  one  secret  that 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the   noble  and  heroic 


men  who  separated  themselves  both  from 
Romanist  and  Puritan  without  and  within 
the  Anglican  Church  was  the  longing  to 
realize  on  earth  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
they  had  learnt  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  went  forth  to  imprisonment  and  to 
death  ;  they  surrendered  home  and  country 
and  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  the  Gospel  of  the  church  to 
the  nation  ;  to  bear  witness  to  the  majesty 
and  splendour  of  that  vision  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem which  they  had  seen  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God. 

And  they  were  right  in  the  value  they 
attached  to  the  true  idea  of  the  ch\u-ch. 
We  are  not  independent  of  each  other's  life. 
The  deepest  springs  of  our  life  in  God  have 
a  common  source.  The  manifold  trees  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lord  are  all  rooted  in  the 
same  kindly  soil.  We  do  not  even  grow  in 
grace  alone.  We  "  are  builded  together  for 
a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  We  are  every- 
one "  members  one  of  another."  We  "  fight 
the  good  fight"  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  not  in 
solitary  combat,  but  side  by  side.  We  are 
God's  dear  children  in  Christ  Jesus,  but 
what  is  a  child  without  a  home  ? 

It  is  true  that  we  are  sometimes  reminded 
when  we  attempt  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  idea  of  the  church, 
that  the  church,  after  all,  is  only  the  organi- 
zation of  the  spiritual  life,  and  not  the  life 
itself,  and  that  the  "  life  is  more  than  the 
meat "  and  "  the  body  than  the  raiment." 

Precisely;  but  the  organization  of  the  life 
counts  for  very  much  in  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  the  life  itself.  A  sickly  body 
will  clog  and  impede  the  noblest  spirit,  and 
a  false  or  imperfect  system  of  church  or- 
ganization will  react  on  the  spiritual  life, 
and  may  endanger  its  vigour  and  even  its 
existence.  I  know  no  profou^nder  or 
more  suggestive  sentence  in  aU  the 
writings  of  oiu-  great  Bishop  Bvitler 
—  perhaps  the  deepest  thinker  the 
English  nation  has  ever  produced— than 
this  :  "  I  have  known,"  says  the  Bishop, 
"  many  cases  in  which  the  form  of  religiou 
has  existed  without  the  si:)irit ;  I  have  never 
known  any  where  the  spirit  has  existed 
without  the  form." 

How  we  may  attempt  to  realize  in  our  own 
churches  a  worthier  ideal  of  the  churchly 
life  is  a  question  I  have  no  time  adequately 
to  discuss  this  morning. 

I  will  only  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
first  step  to  this  worthier  ideal  will  be  takea 
when  our  young  people  are  taught  to  feel 
that  joining  the  church  is  the  most  solemn 
act  and  the  most  blessed  privilege  of  tlieir 
Christian  life.  It  ought  to  be  like  the 
public  wedding  of  the  soul  to  Christ— a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  all  the  after  years. 
Can  we  not  do  something  to  make 

JOINING    THE    CHURCH 

a  new  sacrament  of  grace  to  the  youn"- 
convert  ?  There  are  many  thii^gs  in 
American  Congregational  church  life  which 
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I  should  be  thankful  if  our  more  conserva- 
tive English  Congregationalism  woiild  be 
willing  to  adopt;  but  I  hardly  know  any- 
thing I  should  more  rejoice  to  see  iu  all  our 
churches  than  the  solemn  and  affecting  form 
for  the  admission  of  members  recommended 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
"  National  Congregational  Council "  of  the 
United  States  in  1880— a  form  of  service 
which  gives  to  the  church  an  active  part  in 
the  reception  of  the  new  member,  and 
witnesses  to  the  unity  of  the  common  faith 
by  the  united  and  public  recitation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

CHUECH    MEETINGS. 

Our  church  meetings,  too,  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  barren  meet- 
ings for  the  conduct  of  the  routine  business 
of  the  clmrch.  The  church  meetings  of  a 
Congregational  church  are  often  unused 
opportunities  of  grace  and  power.  They 
might  be  made  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  far  more  than  they  do 
now ;  and  if  only  our  church  members  were 
more  filled  with  the  life  of  God,  the  icy  re- 
reserve  that  now  seals  their  lips  on_  the 
deepest  realities  of  their  life  would  begin  to 
melt,  and  they  would  discover  new  depths 
of  meaning  in  the  ancient  words  of  the 
creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  commiinion  of 
saints." 

But  all  this  I  must  leave.  I  close  by  say- 
ing it  only  as  we  realize  the  immeasurable 
honour  conferred  on  the  Church  in  being 
constitxited  "the  Body  of  Christ,  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all,"  shall  we 
yearn  to  realize  even  in  these  imperfect 
chiu'ches  on  earth  the  nobleness  and  blessed- 
ness of  our  common  life  in  God.  There  is 
nothing  narrow  or  sectarian  in  each  church 
striving  to  fulfil  its  own  ideal  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.  We  make  no  claim— nay !  we 
repudiate  with  indignation  the  claim  to  be 
the  sole  representatives  of  Christ's  Holy 
Church  among  men.  No  church  can  mono- 
polize Christ.  We  gladly  and  cordially 
recognise  the  chiu-chmanship  of  all  who 
"  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  Lord  and 
ours."  We  can  say,  with  one  of  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  "  Ubi  Christus,  ibi 
ecclesia ;  "  but  none  the  less  we  have  our 
own  place  to  fill,  our  work  to  do  in  the 
sisterhood  of  the  churches.  It  is  our  honour 
and  our  responsibility  to  belong  to  a  church 
baptized  by  the  tears  and  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  and  it  is  for  us  to  attempt 
to  render  visible  on  earth  that  fair  ideal  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  described  as  "  the  most  august  and 
blessed  society  of  saints." 


Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  Council  de- 
termined yesterday  that  on  Monday  after- 
noon, at  4  o'clock,  it  would  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  siiccession  of  councils.  That 
committee  has  prepared  its  report,  but  does 
not  ask  that  it  should  be  received  now.     It 


does  ask  the  authority  of  the  Council  to 
l^rint  the  report  that  it  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  Council  on  Monday 
morning,  so  as  to  be  considered  moi'e  intelli- 
gently at  4  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  I 
ask  the  permission  of  the  Council,  through 
you,  Mr.  President,  to  print  this. 

The  Chairman-:  Is  there  any  objection  ? 
There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
to  be  recorded. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  committee  to 
consider  the  paper  of  Eev.  William  H.  Moore 
on  the  statistics  asks  permission  to  print  a 
resolution  which  it  has  prepared  to  be 
brought  before  the  Council  at  4.30  on  Mon- 
day, or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  discus- 
sion on  the  succession  of  councils. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  objection 
that  this  resolution  be  also  printed  ?  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered  to  be 
recorded. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Now,  I  have  to 
make  one  or  two  announcements  of  a 
very  formal  character,  but  which  it 
may  be  well  for  the  Council  to  be  aware 
of.  Many  questions  have  been  put  by 
different  members  of  the  Council,  and 
friends  from  outside,  about  the  printing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  per- 
manent form.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ment has  already  determined  upon  that, 
and  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  is  charging  itself  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  a  reprint  made  in  a 
reasonable  book  form,  and  will  present  a 
copy  to  each  member  of  the  Council. 
Messrs.  Clarke,  who  are  doing  the  work  for 
the  Congregational  Union,  will  make  their 
own  announcements  of  the  cost  at  which 
persons  not  members  of  the  Council  may 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

Eev.  Dr.  Brown:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen, — I  have  to  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nomination  that  the  persons  re- 
commended to  represent  this  Council  at 
Ley  den  are  as  follows  : — Eev.  A.  H.  Hall, 
Connecticut ;  Dr.  A.  H.  Eoss,  Michigan ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Whitcombe,  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Woods,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal,'Bowdon;  Eev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  London; 
Dr.  Be  van,  Melbourne;  Dr.  Eoseby,  Sydney  ; 
and  Professor  Coi'nish,  Montreal.  I  propose 
that  they  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Eev.  Dr.  Dale  :  I  second  the  motion,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  explain  that  I  had  arranged 
to  visit  Leyden,  but  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  the  travelling,  though  I  am 
fast  recovering  strength.  I  greatly  regret 
that  I  cannot  join. 

Professor  Cornish  :  I  beg  to  be  excused 
from  serving  on  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Cornish  asks  to  be 
excused,  and  the  committee  feel  bound  to 
grant  his  request.  You  will  have  heard 
the  report  of  your  committee  recommend- 
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in^  that  the  persons  therein  named  be  ap- 
pointed to  rej^resent  this  Council  at  Leyden. 
Those  who  agree  to  that  will  kindly  signify 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Brown  :  With  regard  to  the  excur- 
sion to  Scrooby,  some  of  oiu*  friends  from 
America  were  not  clear  whether  they  can 
go  to  Elstow  in  addition  to  Bedford.  I  am 
here  to  bring  an  invitation  from  the  church 
at  Bedford  to  all  such  members  of  the 
Council  as  may  find  it  agreeable  to  go.  I 
will  just  say  there  will  be  time  for  about  an 
hour's  visit  to  Elstow  Church  and  the 
village  green  and  surroundings,  and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  if  friends  in  all  directions 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
Conveyances  will  meet  the  train  at  the 
station,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  in 
a  visit  to  Elstow  as  well  as  Kmcheon  before 
you  depart,  at  1.15. 

The  hymn, 

"  With  Thee,  my  Lord,  my  God, 
I  would  desire  to  be," 

■was  then  sung. 

The  Chairman  :  After  the  most  excellent 
list  of  papers  we  have  had  there  is  now 
ample  time  for  the  interesting  debate  which 
is  promised  by  the  names  upon  the  table. 
The  first  is  Rev.  Dr.  Waterman,  from  the 
State  of  Michigan. 


REV.    W.    A.    WATERMAN. 

Eev.  W.  A.  Waterman,  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  very  largely  the  feeling 
of  the  younger  members  of  this  body,  that 
pei'haps  we  oiight  to  apologize  for  occupy- 
ing any  time  for  discussion  in  the  jDresence 
of  siich  an  august  and  learned  assembly, 
and  yet  I  feel,  with  many  others,  that  the 
topic  before  us  to-day  is  one  that  is  so 
profound,  grave  and  vital,  and  of  such 
nature  and  character,  that  we  cannot  well 
repress  our  feelings,  and  therefore  I  beg 
your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments.  The 
manner  in  which  the  heading  of  the  topic  is 
l)ut  assmnes  that  we  have  been  losing  some- 
thing ;  that  the  churches  have  been  losing, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  along  the 
line  of  the  first  paper,  and  the  first  topic, 
namely 

WHAT       WE      IN     AMERICA     HAVE      LOST      IN 
SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE  AND  POWER 

THROUGH     THE    RECENT    DISTXTKBANCES  IN 
DOCTRINAL    BELIEFS. 

I  remember  very  well  an  old  deacon, 
in  the  village  of  Kingston,  in  one  of  the 
States  redeemed  from  slavery.  He  was  a 
Scotch  -  American  -  Presbyterian  -Congrega- 
tionalist,  making  one  of  the  grandest 
types  of  men  with  which  to  build  a  church 
in  that  coiuitry.     He  was  always  present  at 


the  associations,  and  always  made  this  littlo 
speech  :  "  Brethren,  I  have  been  an  observer 
for  about  fifty  years  of  churches,  and  I 
have  found  that  it  takes  three  things  to 
make  a  church — first,  men ;  second,  money  ; 
third,  piety.  The  last  of  all  I  believe  to  be 
most  essential  and  the  most  important."  Now 
in  the  word  "piety  "as  we  understand  it,  and 
as  we  use  it  to-day,  is  included,  I  believe, 
that  spiritual  power  and  influence  which  w© 
know  and  feel  to  be  essential  to  the  up- 
building of  the  church  along  the  line  of  the 
ingathering  of  the  lost.  Have  we  lost  any- 
thing in  the  past  few  years  of  this  disturbed 
condition  along  this  line  of  the  conversion 
and  salvation  of  men  ?  We  are  met  right 
here  when  we  j)resent  this  point  by  men 
who  say  to  us,  "  The  work  of  saving  of 
the  lost  is  not  the  main  and  the  chief  work 
of  the  church,  it  is  edification,  the  bviilding 
up  of  men  who  have  been  saved,  their 
broadening  out,  and  so  forth.  That 
should  engage  our  first  and  chief  labour."" 
But  should  we  not  remember,  and  I  do  at 
this  moment  remember,  and  I  wish  in  the 
presence  of  this  body  to  emphasize  this 
thought,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  came 
into  this  world  to  save  sinners,"  and  not  to 
"  call  the  righteous,"  and  the  mission  of  the 
Christian  Chiu-ch  is  that  of  the  only  Head 
of  the  Church,  Jesus  Clu-ist,  and  that  the  first 
and  most  important  work  of  the  Christian 
Chui'ch  is  that  of  reaching  oiit  along  the  line 
of  salvation  and  of  saving  the  lost,  or  the 
application  and  the  ministry  of  the  spiritual 
forces  and  powers  which  are  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Now  I  beKeve  this  also,  that  the 
doctrinal  belief  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
the  doctrinal  belief  of  a  chtu-ch,  are  very 
forceful  means  in  determining  what  results 
shall  attend  their  efforts  in  reaching  out  to 
save  the  lost.  I  believe  that  a  positive  faith, 
I  believe  that  sound  doctrine,  something 
which  a  man  can  grip  and  something  which 
can  lay  hold  upon  the  man,  are  what  is  neces- 
sax-y  and  therefore  essential  for  the  most  svic- 
cessful  work  along  this  line.  Now  just 
one  word.  Is  this  position  true  or  is  it 
false  ? 

LOOKING    BACKWARD. 

Let  us  look  backward  just  a  little 
distance  to  the  history  of  the  revivals  that 
have  swept  over  all  ovir  countries.  The  men 
who  have  led  them  have  been  men  of  positive 
faith,  who  could  say  with  the  men  of  old  in 
the  Bible,  "I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed." 
This  was  the  case  of  the  Wesleys.  In 
America  we  have  the  names  of  Nettleton 
and  of  Finney,  and,  down  to  our  j^resent 
time,  of  Moody,  and  every  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  the  individuals  who  have  helped 
in  the  great  revival  movements  of  the 
present  and  of  the  past  have  been  men  of 
2)ositive  faith  and  men  of  sound  doctrine. 
Now,  I  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  look 
over  the  statistics ;  the  question  came  before 
me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  was  compelled 
and  obliged  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own 
country.     And,  brethren,  I  would   not  say 
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-  anythinpf  in  disparagement  of  the  efforts 
imd  lives  of  labovir  of  any  of  onr  beloved 
ministers  and  pastors,  nor  of  the  working 
of  the  chiu'ches  along  benevolent  lines,  and 
the  lines  of  reform  that  are  going  on  in  onr 
land;  they  ai-e  mighty  and  majestic.  But 
this  I  know  to  be  true,  and  if  you  take 
a.  map  of  that  country  and  describe  circles 
you  will  find  that  inside  of  the  circles 
which  circumscribe  what  we  may  call  the 
positive  faith  and  moderately  conservative 
thought,  men  who  accept  the  Bible  some- 
•  what  largely  as  our  fathers  accepted  it, 
and  who  are  preaching  along  those  lines 
— in  the  circle  which  embraces  those 
churches  you  will  find  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  converts  and  additions  to  the 
churches ;  while  along  the  j^ortions  of  oux 
■country  and  in  the  sections  where  the 
attention  of  the  churches  and  of  the  min- 
istry have  been  largely  devoted  to  doctrinal, 
philosophical,  and  sentimental  discussions 
and  qiiestions  which  are  involved  in  modern 
specrilative  inqiury,  we  have  the  record 
of  the  fewest  conversions  and  the  least 
number  of  additions  to  oiir  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  membershiiJ.  Now  I  feel  very 
much  like  this  touching  the  matters  of 
■doctrine  and  methods  of  i^resentation.  I 
was  walking  along  the  street  with  Bishop 
Vincent,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  we  were  going  to  hear  a  noted  evangelist 
of  that  Church  called  the  Boy  Harrison. 
His  ways  and  methods  were  questioned 
very  largely,  and  I  said  to  the  Bishop, 
"  Bishop,  do  you  endorse  Boy  Harrison  in 
his  method  and  the  ways  and  style  of  his 
preaching."  He  said,  "  I  am  going  down 
to  hear  him  myself,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is.  Waterman,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  man 
that  does  it."  Now,  I  feel  exactly  this  way 
touching  this  matter,  the  Church,  the 
minister,  the  doctrine,  and  the  system 
"  that  does  it,"  that  brings  men  to  the  Lord 
Jesvis  Christ  and  best  reaches  out  and  saves 
men  is  the  institution  and  the  doctrine 
best  certified  of  God  as  inspired  truth,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  that  we  want  to  endorse 
and  to  build  upon,  and  to  carry  along  down 
the  line  of  ages  all  such,  leaving  men 
assiiniptive  and  speculative  where  they  be- 
long, in  the  dark  ages  and  musty  libraries 
of  the  past. 


REV.    T.    GASQUOINE. 

Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,  B.A.  :  Mr.  President, — 
In  the  conference  on  Wednesday,  on  which 
our  conference  of  to-day  follows  by  steps  so 
natural,  there  was  an  expression  again  and 
again  used,  "  modified  Calvinism."  And  we 
must  have  observed  that  almost  whenever 
it  was  used  this  modified  Calvinism  was 
spoken  of  as  the  old  theology.  But  w^  need 
to  remember  that  there  was  a  time,  perhaps 
not  so  very  far  back,  when  this  old  theology, 
as  we  call  it,  was  new.  And  if  we  look  back 
about  one  hvmdred  years,  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  around  the  grave  of  a  dead  theology 


that  there  were  born  those  great  missionary 
enterprises  which  are  now  so  nearly  reach- 
ing their  centenary.  It  was  after  God 
had  led  Andrew  Fuller,  with  what  light 
was  given  to  him,  to  seek  to  bring  the 
minds  of  the  Church  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  Christ  had 
died  for  all,  and  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  the  Father  and  Redeemer  of 
men,  that  there  seemed  to  arise  that  gi-eat 
wave  of  emotion  which  impelled  William 
Carey  and  others  to  go  to  the  nations  with 
those  glad  tidings.  Notwithstanding  the 
hopefulness  of  the  tone  of  our  Conference, 
there  was  also  manifest  a  somewhat  pathetic 
aspect  of  anxiety,  an  aspect  which  appears 
in  the  titles  which  are  assigned  to  the 
papers  on  the  svibjects  which  are  before  us 
to-day.  And  I  just  wish  to  remind  myself, 
and  so  it  may  perhaps  help  to  remind  some 
others  who  are  anxious,  that  the  evolution 
of  theologic  as  of  scientific  conviction  is 

A    PKOCESS    EATHEK    THAN    AN    ACT. 

The  holy  Christ,  we  need  to  remember — if  1 
may  say  it  without  irreverence  and  undue 
familiarity,  the  dear  Christ  lived  upon 
earth  thirty  years  and  more,  and  a  few 
years  further  in  His  Pentecostal  gifts,  before 
the  world  or  even  the  little  Church  which 
gathered  around  Him  discovered  what 
wondrous  life  had  been  lived  among  them. 
And  the  rediscovered  Christ  of  whom  our 
theologians  speak  to  us  will  be  rediscovered, 
I  think  we  may  believe,  by  this  operation 
of  process  rather  than  of  act.  And  when 
the  Church,  and  the  world  thi'ough  the 
Church,  have  trvily  completed  the 
process,  and  we  know  what  the  re- 
discovered Christ  is  and  the  rediscovered 
Scriptures  are,  then,  I  think,  without 
venturing  to  be  prophets,  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  the  new  discovery 
shall  bring  a  new  emotion,  that  shall  help 
to  fresh  missions  to  the  heathen,  and  remove 
our  anxieties  as  to  our  missionary  societies, 
and  that  shall  have  its  inflvience  upon  the 
Church  itself  and  the  social  life  around. 
And  when  that  day  comes  we  may  find 
that  some  anxieties  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  subjects  before  us  this 
morning  may  be  removed.  I  have  only 
one  thing  further  to  say,  and  it  is  this. 
You  must  have  observed  that  when  we 
came  to  the  last  paper,  we  somewhat 
altered  the  form  of  question,  and  our  com- 
mittee were  possibly  afraid,  or  thought  it 
wrong  to  ask  what  we  could  gain,  as  well 
as  what  we  could  lose,  by  defective  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  Church.  Well,  of 
course,  we  could  scarcely  gain  by  our 
wrongs,  but  we  may  gain  by  a  discovery  of 
oiu-  wrongs,  and  jiist  as  we  have  been 
reminded  that  it  was  a  negative  and 
defiant  criticism  which  led  to  the 
rediscovery  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and 
just  as,  althovigh  pantheism  may  not  have 
taiight  us  the  immanence  of  God,  pantheism 
l^ossibly  did  suggest  to   the    Chiu'ch    to 
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look  fifresh  into  the  face  of  the  Eternal 
Logos  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus,  so 
now,  under  onr  defective  realization  of  the 
idea  of  the  Church  wo  may  turn  to  other  con- 
ceptions of  brotherhood  which  have  arisen 
around  us — Socialism,  and  perhaps  even 
Trades  Unions — and  may  learn  that  we  must 
seek  to  base  our  chixrch  life  upon  faith  and 
works,  and  seek  to  develop  a  brotherhood 
which  cannot  fail  to  sug,s:est  to  the  world 
that  they  have  a  loving  Father  in  heaven. 


MR.     R.     F.     HORTON. 

Mr.R.F.HoETON  M.A. :  Mr.  President,my 
only  apology  for  venturing  to  say  some- 
thing this  morning  is  that  I  am  one  of 
those,  probably  very  few,  in  this  Council, 
to  whom  the  third  subject  of  this  morning's 
discussion,  that  Mr.  Barrett's  paper  was 
upon,  seems  the  very  pith  and  centre  of 
the  Intei-national  Congregational  Cotmcil. 
"While  all  the  other  subjects  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  are  sure  to  be  friiitfiil, 
this  seems  to  me  the  one  most  neglected, 
least  understood,  and  with  which  the 
public  at  large  are  least  concerned.  If  I 
had  known  what  Mr.  Barrett's  paper  was 
going  to  be,  and  might  have  determined  on 
speaking  after  hearing  it,  it  would  not  liave 
been  necessary,  perhaps,  for  anything 
further  to  be  said  ;  but  I  noticed — I  hojDe  I 
was  not  wrong  in  my  sui-mise — that  while 
we  all  feel  intensely  Mr.  Ban-ett's  own  words 
and  his  own  earnestness,  there  did  not  seem 
exactly  what  I  should  call  an  electric  re- 
sponse to  the  subject  with  which  Mr.  Barrett 
was  dealing,  and  therefore  I  do  venture  to 
get  tip  in  order  to  emphasize  it  if  I  can,  and 
to  say  that  what  Mr.  Barrett  has  said  is 
exactly  what  p.  great  number  of  us  are 
trying  to  realize,  and  what  still  more 
believe,  thoiigh  they  are  almost  in  des- 
jDair  of  realizing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gx-eat  testimony,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of 
Congregationalism,  is  the  brotherhood,  that 
when  we  went  back  to  the  New  Testament 
in  the  seventeenth  centruy  we  there  made 
the  discovery  that  the  very  pith  of  Primitive 
Christendom  had  been  a 

BEOTHEEHOOD. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  object  we  want 
to  get  at  in  this  Council  is  not  to  define  a 
creed  which  we  have  to  preach — that  we 
should  not  accept  if  the  Council  defined  it — 
as  Congregationalists  we  should  take  the 
most  rapid  way  of  discrediting  the  Council's 
creed  ;  but  what  we  seem  to  want  is  to  get 
at  the  way  by  which  Congregationalism  may 
realize  the  brotherhood  in  the  present 
condition  of  society.  Now  there  is  an  ever 
memorable  passage  in  John  Robinson's  letter 
to  the  Privy  Cotxncil,  trying  to  show  that 
there  was  some  reason  to  expect  success  in 
the  exile  to  America  ;  it  is  the  jjassage — I 
cannot  remember  it  verbally — the  gist  of 
which  is  this :  He  told  the  Councillors  and  the 


King  that  the  little  society  atLeyden  might 
exijoct  to  siiceeed,  because  they  had  been  so 
tin-own  together  and  led  to  depend  upon  one 
another,  that  they  had  discovered  a  fellow- 
ship which  would  enable  them  to  resist  the 
hardships  and  diificulties  of  New  England. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  is   any 
influence,  persecution  if  necessary,  instruc- 
tion  if   that   will  do,   but   above  all  some 
compelling    spiritual    influence,  which  will 
make  ovir  churches    do  Avhat    the   Leyden 
church  has  done  to  bring  the  members  of 
the  church  into  such  a  relation   with   one 
another   that   they   feel   that   in  the  com- 
pactness of  their  brotherhood  is  a  resisting 
power     and     also    an     aggressive     power 
which    the    individual    alone     covild     not 
possibly    wield.      Now,  the    great   trouble 
to  my  mind  is  this — that  this  is  so  largely 
a   coiincil   of    Congregational   ministers,   I 
wish   that   there  were  more   of    the  other 
ministers.     I   mean  the   ministers   who  do 
the     real    ministry    of    our     churches     in 
times   when    the   pastors  are   failing,    and 
sometimes   when   the   pastors    are    absent. 
It     seems     to     me     that    we     can    never 
settle   this   question   as    ministers.      It    is 
almost  suiierhuman  to  expect  the  minister 
to  clo  what  Mr.  Barrett  told  us  we  ought  to 
do — to  be  constantly  preaching  to  our   con- 
gregations a  doctrine  which  would  tend  to 
lower,  I   will   not   say   the   dignity   of  the 
minister,  but  to  lower  his  absolute   essen- 
tiality in  the  church.     It  is  almost  beyond 
human  virtvie  to  expect  every  minister  to 
constantly  tell  the  chiu-ch  that  if    it  will 
adopt  a  certain  New  Testament  line  of  con- 
duct and  teaching  and  life  it   will  become 
more   and   more    independent    of   the  rev. 
brother   who   is  speaking  from  its  pulpit. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  make  the  churches 
receive   a  doctrine  when  we  have  got  into 
the    attitude    of     only    hearing   what  the 
minister  says.     The  old  trouble  in  England 
— I  say  it  with  great  deference  ;    I  have  no 
doubt  it  does  not  apply  to  America — is  that 

WE     HAVE     TOO     MUCH    POPULAE    PREACHING, 

and  too  many  popular  preachers,  and  the 
poprdar  ijreaching  does  not  produce  a 
brotherhood ;  it  produces  a  number  of 
persons  who  care  nothing  for  one  another, 
but  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  orator 
in  the  pulpit.  And,  unfortunately,  the 
more  they  listen  to  the  great  disciples 
of  oratory,  the  more  ixnlikely  it  becomes 
that  the  brotherhood  will  be  formed, 
because  the  miscellaneous  congregation 
from  Simday  to  Sunday  has  no  point  of 
contact  one  with  another.  Another  diffi- 
ciilty  with  us  is  that  orthodoxy  does  not 
produce  the  brotherhood,  though  I  think 
that  the  brotherhood  would  produce  or- 
thodoxy. We  have  some  excellent  preach- 
ers who  teach  us  aU  that  we  ought  to 
do,  and  teach  us  the  doctrine  just  as 
correctly  as  Mr.  Waterman  justly  said  it 
ought  to  be  taught,  and,  strange  to  say, 
these  excellent  people  who  observe  all  these 
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orthodox  doctrines  do  not  love  one  another, 
and  do  not  cling  to  one  another  with  that 
trustful  and  Christly  mutual  support  which 
would  constitute  a  real  church.  I  have 
seen  orthodox  churches  where  the  people 
have  become  saved  no  doubt,  but  who  in 
their  saved  condition  are  so  prickly  and  so 
unattractive  one  to  another,  that  they 
give  up  all  thought  of  church  fellow- 
ship and  become  Plymovith  Brethren, 
where  the  great  bond  of  union  is  prickliness. 
Well  then,  another  difficulty  is,  that  we 
cannot  produce  the  brotherhood  by  talking 
of  any  kind;  we  cannot  do  it  by  meeting 
together  for  talk,  we  can  only  produce  the 
brotherhood,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by   such  a 

DIVINE    EMPTYING    OP    OURSELVES 

as  seems  almost  impossible  in  the  present 
day.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  in  many  Eng- 
lish churches  two  or  three  people  who  have 
realized  this  and  have  acted  on  it,  but  they 
are  sadly  conscious  that  their  example  and 
their  teaching  alike  have  failed  to  touch  the 
very  centre  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belong.  For  my  own  part  the  only  great 
satisfaction  I  have  in  looking  back  on  ten 
years'  ministry  is  that  about  10  per  cent,  of 
my  church  members  understand  what  the 
brotherhood  means,  and  that  in  this  10  per 
cent,  there  is  a  quickening  life  which  makes 
the  other  90  per  cent,  begin  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  the  brotherhood  is  not 
worth  attaining.  It  seems  to  my  own 
mind  that 

THE    TEST    or    A    MINISTER'S    SUCCESS 

is  not  whether  he  has  got  a  large  congregation, 
or  whether  he  has  given  a  complete  system 
of  doctrine,  but  whether  by  his  teaching, 
his  example,  and  his  whole  bearing,  he  has 
managed  to  produce  in  the  sense  of 
his  church  a  brotherhood  where  Jesus  Christ 
is  realizing  Himself  by  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  members.  Well  now,  need  I  point  out 
to  the  Council  that  this  brotherhood,  as  we 
call  it,  is  what  the  world  is  yearning  for  ? 
We  have  heard  it  said  in  the  pulpit  on  this 
occasion  two  or  three  times  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  churches  are  more  of  the  gentler 
sex  than  of  the  sterner.  And  if  I  may  give 
an  explanation  of  it,  it  is  this— the  gentler 
sex  is  endowed  with  the  supernatural 
gift  of  being  able  to  listen  to  sermons 
to  any  extent,  and  when  they  get  the  idea 
that  what  is  meant  by  the  church  life 
is  tills  wonderful  capacity  of  listening  to 
sermons  they  think,  "  Oh,  we  are 
the  elect,  we  are  chosen,  we  possess  this 
quality."  They  crowd  the  pews,  they  fill 
the  building,  and  they  form  the  church. 
But  the  men  do  not  think  so.  I  sympathise 
with  the  men.  I  am  not  endowed  with  that 
supernatm-al  gift.  It  is  not  easy  to  me 
to  listen  to  sermons.  Even  this  week  we 
have  listened— well,  I  won't  say  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  What  men  want  is 
not  a  sermon,  but  a  brotherhood.      It  was 


the  cry  of  the  Paris  canaille  which  mad® 
the  French  Revolution.  "  Give  us  brother- 
hood ;  we  want  it."  And  the  English 
Socialist  tells  us  again  and  again  with  a 
pathetic  truth  which  some  of  us  are  be- 
ginning to  realise,  "We  do  not  object  to 
your  Christ,  we  object  to  your  interpreta- 
tion of  Him,  which  has  turned  His  golden 
thought  of  the  human  brotherhood  into 
an  abstract  doctrine  and  a  written  creed." 
The  Socialist  asks  for  the  brotherhood ;  the 
Congregational  Church  should  give  it  him, 
and  make  him  less  of  a  Socialist  and  mor* 
of  a  Christian. 


MR.    J.     F.     WALKER. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman, — It 
may  savotu*  some\v'hat  of  presumption  on 
my  part  to  undertake  to  address  an  audience 
of  this  description, but  I  feel  interested  in  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  I  have  been 
deeply  imi^ressed  during  my  visit  to  England 
with  what  I  have  heard  and  seen.  The  British 
Weehly  of  Saturday  last  represents  Dr.  Parker 
to  have  said,  "  The  sooner  we  get  back  to  the 
Cross,  back  to  simplicity,  back  to  sacrifice, 
the  better."  These  words  have  an  ominous 
sound,  to  my  tliinking,  and  a  clarion  note 
of  warning.  They  imply  a  departure  from 
those  grand  and  fundamental,  foundational 
truths  of  our  Christian  religion,  and  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  if  such  a  dejiartiu'e  has 
taken  place,  the  sooner  we  get  back  the 
better.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  speaking 
to  His  disciples  regarding  the  promise  of 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  said  to  them,  "  Ho 
shall  receive  of  the  things  of  Mine,  and 
shall  reveal  them  unto  you "  —  not 
the  things  of  Herbert  Silencer,  not 
the  things  of  Matthew  Arnold,  not  the 
things  of  Dr.  Tyndall— no,  no,  my  friends, 
neither  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  of 
the  first,  the  negative  mysticism  of  the 
second,  nor  the  theory  of  evolution  of  the 
third  will  ever  bring  a  soul  to  Christ  or 
purge  the  conscience  from  a  sense  of  guilt. 
Dr.  Herbert  Evans  yesterday  told  us  that 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  asserted  that  six- 
teen divines  had  expressed  a  desire  to  enter 
the  Anglican  Church.  Better  far  that  they 
should  go  into  the  Anglican  Church,  much 
as  we  dislike  prelacy,  or  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  than  that  they  should  go- 
to Unitarianism, 

UNITARIANISM 

robs  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  His  kingly 
rights,  and  refuses  to  us  His  resui-rection 
power  and  life.  If  a  person  assails  your 
friend  you  feel  bound  inhonoiu-  to  defend  him, 
if  he  impugns  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of 
your  wife  you  feel  far  more  incensed.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
died  for  you  and  me  He  becomes  more 
jirecious  to  us  than  friends,  or  even  wives, 
dear  as  they  are,  and  we  should  stand  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  defend  our  princi2)les. 
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against  the  tremendous  headway  that  Uni- 
tarianism  ai^parently  is  niakin;^.  I  rog-ret 
that  this  subiect  "has  not  boon  touched 
upon  by  previous  speakers.  There  has  been 
a  great  de^l  of  loss  to  our  chiirehos,  1  think, 
on  these  lines.  Dr.  Herber  Evans  further 
stated  that  four  Congregational  ministers 
had  gone  over  to  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Wales.  Foiir  Dissenting  ministers  had  gone 
over  to  the  Anglican  Church.  Friends,  this  is 
a  small  matter  compared  with  wliat  has  been 
done  in  England,  if  I  understand  rightly. 
Four  Congregational  ministers  in  one  chiu'ch 
in  England  went  in  succession  over  to 
Unitarianism.  If  that  is  questioned  I  will 
give  yovi  the  name  of  the  chxirch  and 
my  authority.    If  we  are  standing 

ON   THE   CRUST   OF  A  SMOULDEEING  VOLCANO, 

if  there  is  a  moral  miasma  working  in  our 
churches,  ihe  sooner  we  know  it  and  the 
sooner  we  confront  it  the  better.  There 
must  be  a  clean-cut  and  well-defined  line  of 
demarcation  between  us  and  the  Unitarian 
Church.  We  cannot  fraternise,  we  dare  not 
fraternise,  with  men  who  rob  ovu"  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  of  His  Divine  character.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  our  risen  Christ,  it  is 
the  only  guarantee  we  have  of  our  justifica- 
tion before  God.  God  has  jnstifiod  His 
honour  and  integrity  in  raising  His  Son,  in 
Whom  we  believe,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  Him,  and  we  will  not  allow  Unitai-ians 
to  rob  us  of  Him.  Anglicanism,  by  patron- 
ising and  playing  with  Kitualism,  has  gone 
over  to  Romanism,  and  oiir  Congregational 
ministers,  by  what  they  call  brotherly  fra- 
ternisation, mutvial  greeting,  and  inter- 
change of  pvolpits,  have  gone  over  to  Uni- 
tarianism in  large  numbers.  I  fear  statis- 
tics will  prove  it.  That  is  the  tendency. 
Nothing  has  been  said  on  tliis  point,  but  I 
assure  you  from  a  layman's  point  of 
view  the  feeling  is  very  strong  on 
this  matter.  Friends,  we  have  not  only  to 
fear  from  what  is  taught  from  some  of  the 
pulpits,  we  have,  perhaps,  most  to  fear  from 
wbat  is  not  taught.  The  great  foundational 
truths  of  our  common  faith  are  withheld  in 
many  cases,  and  a 

N2(3ATIVE     THEOLOGY 

is  filling  our  pulpits  in  many  instances,  and 
it  is  that  we  have  to  dread.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  point,  or  I  should  not  have 
expressed  my  opinion  or  taken  iip  your 
time. 


REV.  EDWARD  WHITE. 

Eev.  Edward  White  :  Mr.  President 
and  brethren, — There  is  one  sentence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  it  is  called,  which  carries 
great  weight  with  multitudes  of  Anglicans 
throi;ghout  the  world,  and,  indeed,  men  of 
other  chiirches — "  I  believe  in  one  Catholic 


and  Apostolic  Church."  And  the  obser- 
vation I  wish  to  make  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Barrett's  paper — "  What  is  lost 
tlirough  the  defective  realization  of  the 
idea  of  the  church?  "  Now,  I  have  long- 
held  the  opinion  that  there  is  some  danger 
of  what  we  call  Congregationalism  being 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  sects ;  and  most 
assiu-edly  in  its  original  theory  it  was  not 
that :  it  was  an  attemjit  to  represent  "the 
Ciitholic  and  Apostolic  Chui'ch"  as  it  existed 
in  the  Apostolic  times.  And  the  difficulty 
with  lis  lias  been  the  mistaken  opinions 
and  practices  of  our  fellow  Chi-istians  wha 
will  not  come  and  join  themselves  to 

this    "one    catholic    and    APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH." 

Our  sti'ong  point  is  not  in  maintaining  the 
right  of  any  small  number  of  Christian  people 
in  a  neighbourhood  to  go  and  form  what  they 
call  a  new  church,  though  very  often  they 
are  thinking  a  good  deal  more  of  a  new 
chajjel  than  a  new  church,  bu.t  our  strong 
jjoint  is  to  maintain  the  right  to  local 
church  government.  That  princijile  which 
is  so  important  in  political  life,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  important 
at  least  in  this  country,  and  which  you 
have  fvilly  reaKzed,  I  understand,  in  the 
United  States — that  principle  aj^plied  in 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  matters,  is  of 
immense  importance  as  maintaining  the 
interest  of  Clu'istianity  in  any  locality. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  human  name 
at  all,  I  would  prefer  that  of  Independents. 
It  would  bear  out  this  idea  of  Local  Church 
Government.  But  in  order  to  do  that  we 
must  have  a  basis  broad  enough  to  embrace 
the  majority  of  real  Christians  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  if  we  permit  a  church  to 
become  a  ground  of  union  only  for  those 
who  are  absolutely  right  on  every  pai'- 
ticular  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  we 
necessarily  narrow  the  basis.  For  my  part, 
I  could  live  with  people  holding  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  in  a  common  church  life. 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  with  Psedo-Baptists  ; 
I  could  live  with  Arminians ;  I  have  lived 
with  a  great  many  Calvinists.     But 

good  men  are  vert  much  alike  inside, 

and  the  more  you  know  them  the 
more  you  are  struck  with  the  wonderful 
unity  of  the  type.  Men  that  love  God  and 
work  righteousness  will  clasp  hands  in 
inseparable  joy  and  gladness  the  moment 
tliey  leave  this  world  of  sects  and  denomi- 
nations. Now,  the  point  which  I  was 
anxious  to  submit  to  the  Council  was  that 
we  ought  firmly  to  distinguish  between  our 
buildings  and  our  churches.  It  is  a  very 
great  misfortune  that  the  name  of  the 
"  church "  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
building;  that  we  have  sacrificed  a  great 
public  testimony  by  allowing  our  chapels, 
our  meeting-houses,  to  be  called  churches  in 
imitation  of    a   system  far  less   Scriptural 
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than  otir  o-\vn.  Can  yoii  imagine  any 
of  the  Apostles  coming  to  a  great  city — 
suppose  Rome  or  Ephesns— and  proceeding 
to  found  there  what  we  will  call  a  number  of 
"Cansos."  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  combina- 
tions, quite  independent  of  each  other  ?  I 
submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Church 
history  whatever  that  there  was  a  breaking 
lip  of  the  first  commvmities  that  were 
formed  into  small  societies  limited  in  mag- 
nitude by  the  building  which  they  occupied. 
The  building  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  idea  of  the  local  Ecclesia.  That  was 
our  forefathers'  testimony,  and  Dr.  Stough- 
ton  showed,  in  one  of  the  papers  that  he 
read  in  the  Congregational  Union  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  that  was  the  idea 
of  the  original  Independents  in  England. 
They  did  not  hold  the  now  common  notion 
that  as  soon  as  ever  a  difference  arises  be- 
tween Christians  worshipping  on  one  spot 
they  have  a  riglit  to  go  and  set  tip  another 
tabernacle  and  found  a  completely  indepen- 
dent society,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  given 
to  Christians  the  right  of  infinite  sectarian- 
ism.    No, 

■WE    ARE    CALLED    TO    UNITY, 

to  mutual  forgiveness  and  miitual  tolera- 
tion. The  Apostolic  Churches  embraced 
people  holding  different  opinions  on  minor 
subjects,  but  the  last  thing  that  occurred  to 
the  man  that  would  not  eat  meats  on  a 
Friday  was  to  ask  leave  of  the  Apostles  to 
go  and  found  another  society  where  they 
might  all  abstain  from  meats  on  Friday. 
The  Ajjostle  commanded  them  to  bear 
with  one  another,  to  be  tolerant,  to  en- 
dure the  titterance  of  opposite  opinions 
on  minor  points,  and  I  do  heartily  desire 
that  throughoiit  the  world,  wherever  this 
Coimcil  shall  be  heard  of,  there  may  go 
forth  some  explicit  declaration  of  a  return 
to  oiir  forefathers'  belief  on  these  matters, 
so  that  only  an  extreme  necessity  shall 
compel  separation,  that  there  ovight  to  be 
as  long  as  possible  a  clinging  to  com- 
mvmities which  are  even  very  large.  I  find 
myself  that  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  one 
church  that  has  four  or  five  chapels,  than 
in  four  or  five  chapels,  each  with  a  distinct 
church  in  them,  occupying  the  same  locality. 
We  sacrifice  a  great  deal  by  the  loss  of  a 
wider  society.  The  Almighty  has  not  given 
all  His  gifts  to  any  one  of  vis.  The  Parti- 
cular Baptists  who  have  "  bred  in  and  in," 
as  you  may  say,  for  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  years,  are  a  very  interesting 
people,  if  you  did  but  know  them  bettei-. 
So  are  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Church  of 
England  people,  of  all  types,  and  if  yoii  have 
made  it  your  business  to  know  people  of 
these  various  persuasions  all  your  life  long, 
and  become  as  intimate  with  them  as  possible, 
you  will  always  come  back  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  Independency,  of  your  Congrega- 
tionalism, with  thankfvilness  to  God  for 
His  marvellous  gifts  to  them,  but  with 
also  great  thankfulness  that  He  has  not 
bestowed  all  His  gifts  upon  them.     Well, 


that  is  the  testimony  which  I  venture  to 
siibmit  to  the  Council.  We  ought  to 
strongly  maintain  the  spirit  of  "  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chixrch."  That  is 
the  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  false 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chiirches,  and  never 
to  surrender  to  them  the  great  names  of  the 
Apostolic  communities ;  not  for  one  moment 
to  allow  that  the  men  •who  are  the  most 
sectarian  on  earth  are  the  men  of  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  tempers, 
for  they  are  not.  It  is  the  men  who  hold 
the  central  truths  that  ought  to  know  best 
how  to  recommend  those  truths,  by  the 
widest  toleration  on  secondary  questions, 
to  tLe  whole  community  of  mankind. 


DR.  NOBLE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  our  brother  and  father,  Avho  could 
answer  it,  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  I  hope  the 
question  will  not  be  thought  imijertinent, 
but  we  went  along  with  him  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  he 
could  live :  with  Calvinists,  and  Baptists, 
and  Methodists,  and  so  forth.  I  noticed 
that  when  he  came  to  the  point  which  is  up- 
permost in  our  minds  he  hesitated.  I  should 
like  to  ask  as  a  question  which  is  a  vital 
qiiestion  with  us  in  America,  as  I  doubt  not 
it  is  here  in  England — whether  the  Con- 
gregational chvirches  ought  to  be  expected 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  fraternisation  to  the 
welcoming  of  Unitarianism  ? 

Rev.  E.  White  :  There  are  Unitarians  and 
Unitarians.  Those  who  show  signs  of  the 
godly  life,  even  though  they  have  had  the 
disadvantages  of  very  deficient  training,  I 
for  myself,  as  an  individual,  shoiild  be  un- 
willing to  refuse  jDcrsonal  communion  with 
them.  But  if  they  make  a  prominent  point, 
and  wave  the  flag  of  antagonism  against  the 
belief  in  the  true  Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  then  I  could  not  join  with  them  in 
fraternization. 

Rev.  Dr.  Noble  :  That  answer  does  not 
quite  meet  what  I  had  in  my  mind  in  asking 
tJie  question.  I  think  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  jDcrsonal  fraternization  such  as 
our  brother  has  said ;  but,  ecclesiastically, 
shall  our  puli^its  exchange  with  Unitarian 
ministers,  and  shall  Ave  invite  Unitarian 
ministers  into  our  covincils  and  conferences  ? 

Rev.  E.  White  :  For  myself  I  should  say 
absolutely.  No ! 

The  Chairman  :  The  voice  of  the  Coun- 
cil seems  to  be  sufficiently  emphatic  on  that 
point,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
contrary. 


REV.     H.     A.     STIMSON. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Stimson  :  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  simply  as  a  Avorking  pastor,  bearing 
testimony.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  our  bi'other  Horton  in  regard 
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to  the  needs  of  the  churches,  as  they 
ai^peai-  in  London.  I  -want  to  bear  testimony 
us  to  a  church  and  Congrep^ationalists  in  a 
comnmnity  differently  phiccd,  not  feelicg 
the  biirden  just  where  he  feels  it,  and, 
perhaps,  you  all  feel  it  here  in  London.  In 
our  coninuinity  and  in  my  own  church,  I 
think  we  have  no  conscious  defect  as  to 
"brotherhood. 

WE   HAVE   A    LOVING    BROTHERHOOD 

in  the  church,  and  we  have  a  delightful 
hrotherhood  among  our  Congregational 
churches  expressed  in  an  organization  some- 
what unique  in  character  which  binds  them 
all  together  imder  the  lead  of  our  best  lay- 
men for  aggressive  Christian  work  in  all 
sections  of  the  city.  We  go  beyond  that ; 
w-e  have  a  delightful  and  loving  brother- 
hood with  Christians  of  every  name  about 
lis,  which  expresses  itself  in  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  pastors  of  the  different 
churches,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  a  single 
illustration  may  be  given.  Kecently,  in 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  the  members  of  an 
Episcopal  church,  having  no  minister  or 
rector  supjjlied  to  tiiem  by  their  Bishop, 
iipplied  to  us  for  ministerial  preaching,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  come  into 
oiu'  communion.  When  I  laid  the  matter 
liefoi-e  my  dear  personal  friend,  the  Bishop 
of  Missouri,  he  gracefully  and  promptly  con- 
fided the  entire  care  of  that  parish  to  us 
T.-ithoiit  reserve.  We  have  none  of  the 
trouble  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
<'oming  frojn  popular  preachers ;  we  are 
brethren  laboui-ing  together.    Now 

WHERE    IS  OUR    DIFFICULTY    TO-DAT, 

if  we  may  be  regarded  as  having  advanced 
in  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Horton  has  spoken 
.somewhat  further  than  some  other  communi- 
ties perhaps  have  advanced  'i  Brethi-en,  our 
point  of  strain  is  simply  in  this  one  thing. 
Where  shall  we  get  the  grace  and  the 
strength  for  not  wearying  in  well-doing 
— the  grace  of  continuance  ?  Now,  tliis  doe? 
not  come  from  brotherhood,  for  that  is 
human.  It  does  not  come  from  the  visible 
presence  of  an  overwhelming  daily  work  and 
•duty,  for  that  is  crushing.  The  old  story  is 
that  the  Greek  hero  was  competent  for  any 
contest  so  long  as  his  feet  were  on  the 
ground.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  throbbing 
community,  and  with  a  down-town  church, 
our  feet  are  not  only  on  the  ground,  we  arc 
biu'ied  in  the  earth  to  our  middle.  There 
is  no  getting  away  from  the  ground. 
The  single  question  is.  Where  shall  we 
get  strength  for  the  soul  in  the  struggle 
with  selfishness,  and  weartriess,  and  world- 
liness,  and  sin  ?  If  brotherhood  in  the  New 
Testament  is  a  Bible  truth,  it  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  not  brotherhood  simply  as  the 
going  out  of  hearts  hungry  for  human  com- 
munion, it  is  the  brotherhood  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  would  not  venture  to  speak  as  a 
prophet,  still  less  would  I  venture  to  speak 


as  an  instructor,  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  as  one  craving  help.  I  believe 
churches  in  our  condition  need  most  of 
all  the  strength  which  comes  from  thorough- 
going and  abiding  convictions.  Now  what 
are 

THE    COXVICTIONS    THAT    WE    NKED  ? 

We  need  an  abiding  conviction  that 
men  about  us,  our  brethren,  are  going 
down  to  death  because  of  sin.  We  need 
an  abiding  conviction  that  men  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  conversion  of  the  soul 
through  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  believe 
that  men  can  only  be  saved  by  the 
carrying  of  the  Gospel  to  them  by  their 
brethi-en  who  are  debtors  from  Christ  to 
barbarians  and  to  Greeks.  I  believe  that 
men  only  can  get  this  sti-ength  vvho  are 
convinced  that  that  form  of  the  Gosjwl,  and 
that  form  of  the  church,  and  that  forjn  of 
Christian  brotherhood  which  they  repre- 
sent, which  they  preach — that  is  for  us  the 
Congi-egational — is  suitable  for  all  men  or 
it  is  suitable  for  none.  I  believe  that  avo 
can  only  get  sufficient  strength  for  the 
work  that  is  upon  us  when  we  have  the 
living  and  the  i^resent  Christ,  and  when  we 
have  an  abiding  and  an  unalterable  belief 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  on  the 
earth  ;  not  only  is  within  yoix  as  a  i:)crsonal 
and  blessed  experience,  but  is  among  you  in 
the  overruling  forces  in  the  world  and  in 
society,  of  which  you  ai-e  a  part.  I  believe 
we  can  only  get  sufficient  strength  for  this 
work  when  we  are  convinced,  not  as  one  of 
our  brethren  said  the  other  day  that  God 
means  that  riiou  shall  be  in  some  place  in 
the  earth,  and  they  may  be  content  in  the 
providence  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  it 
they  can  safely  get  into  that  position  to 
which  they  aspire,  but  when  we  believe  that 
God  has  placed  every  one  of  us  where  we 
are  to-day,  as  our  only  standing-ground  for 
the  beginning  of  effort,  our  only  place  of 
immediate  and  personal  disciplme.  Now 
■where  are  we  to  get  this  range  of  Chi-is- 
tian  e.'cperience  H  In  England,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  you  brethren  are  fighting  Cal- 
vinism as  something  which  came  to  yoa 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the 
combative  experiences  that  were  repre- 
sented in  the  discussions  that  gathered 
about  the  Westminster  Confession.  Cal- 
vinism in  America  means  something  far 
different,  it  means  the  spiiit  of  John  Eliot 
leaving  his  parish  and  his  home  and  bury- 
ing himself  in  Indian  wigwams  because 
he  believed  that  the  Indian  was  his  brother 
— a  truth  which  we  hai'dly  yet  believe  in 
America;  it  means  the  Calvinism  of  Edward 
Payson,  who  had  such  visions  of  God  in  his 
daily  parish  work  that  he  prayed  they  might 
be  taken  from  him  lest  he  die  in  them. 
We  believe  in  the  Calvinism  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  who  gave  up  his  home  and  evei-y- 
thing,  that  made  life  worth  Uving  to  .t, 
scholar  and  a  gentleman,  to  live  in  poverty 
among  the  people  who  were  willing  to  hear 
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him,  for  his  conviction  of  the  truth.  There- 
fore', I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  as  one  livim? 
in  the  condition  which  I  have  described, 
burdened  not  in  heart  only,  burdened  not  in 
head  only,  but  burdened  in  body  as  well 
under  the  pressure  that  is  upon  me,  as 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  great  city  beats  over 
me  as  it  does  over  my  church,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  in  this  sense  I  and 
my  people  are  Calvinists. 


REV.  J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS. 

Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.  :  Mr. 
President,— To  begin  with,  I  am  boxmd  to 
say  that  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  earnest 
and  vigorous  brother  who  has  just  sat  down 
we  are  all  Calvinists.  But  in  looking  at 
Calvinism  he  has  simply  taken  out  of  it  the 
spirit  of  consecration  and  devotion  to  Christ, 
which  is  absolvitely  independent  of  any  par- 
tictdar  "  ism,"  and  which  belongs  to  all  those 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth.  I  am  rejoiced  to  think  that 
there  are  men  who  could  not  agree 
with  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  who 
have  that  spirit  quite  as  earnestly 
and  quite  as  intensely  as  the  noble  men 
to  v/hom  he  has  made  reference.  I  only 
hope  that  in  his  sense— in  the  sense  of 
the  personal  devotion,  not  the  special  dogma 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  in  the  sense  of 
the  consecration  of  Elliot  and  of  Payson— we 
may  all  of  usbe  more  and  more  imbued  with 
that  Calvinism.  But  then  I  hope  that  when 
we  do  get  it  v,-e  shall  understand  that  wo 
have  it  not  because  we  are  Calvinists,  but 
because  we  are  Christians. 

ORTHODOXY  AND  BROTHERHOOD. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  point  on  wiv'jh 
1  intended  to  remark,  previously  raised 
by  Mr.  Horton.  I  do  not  see  why  in  in- 
sisting xxpon  the  idea  of  Christian  brother- 
hood it  should  be  opposed  to  orthodoxy  or 
Christian  doctrine.  I  see  no  opposition  be- 
tween the  two.  I  had  a  deacon  for  a  great 
number  of  years— he  has  gone  to  his  rest 
II ow — a  man  who  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  I  never  knew  in  my 
life,  bxit  at  the  root  of  his  brotherhood  was 
one  of  the  most  dogmatic  faiths  that  I  ever 
came  into  contact  with.  He  was  one  of  the 
highest  Calvinists  I  ever  knew,  but  one  of 
the  most  devoted  Christians,  and  one  of  the 
most  fraternal  and  loving  Christian  men.  I 
never  knew  a  man  whose  spirit  was  more 
calcixlated  to  bring  the  Church  into  the 
harmonies  of  Chx^stian  brotherhood  than 
that  man  whose  root  principle  was  love  and 
devotion  to  oxxr  Lord  Jesxxs  Christ.  He  and 
I  did  not  agi-ee.  Only  imagine  me  being  a 
pastor  of  a  High  Calvinist  for  a  nxxmber  of 
yeai-s  !  We  did  not  agi-ee  in  opinioix,  bxit  we 
never  had  a  difference — no,  not  a  shadow  of 
a  cloxxd  of  difference — all  the  years  I  was 
with  him  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  I  think,  be- 


tween his  doctrine  and  his  brothei'hood  there 
was  a  vei-y  imjiortant  connection — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  the  Calvinistic  side  altogethei', 
bxxt  between  his  docti'ine  and  his  bi-other- 
hood.  Well,  now  I  want  to  go  fxxrther.  I 
shoxxld  like  to  know  whether  oxxr  brethren, 
say  of  the  seventeenth  centxxry,  and  the  men 
whom  we  knew  when  we  wei'e  yoxxng,  thirty 
or  foi'ty  years  on  in  this  centxxx-y — I  wish  to 
know  whether  these  men,  oxxr  immediate 
fathei's,  in  the  chxxrches  which  they  carried 
on,  i-eally  did  develop  more  or  less  of  the 
idea  of  Chx-istian  brothei'hood  than  we  enjoy 
to-day.  It  is  my  misfortxxne,  not  my  faxxlt, 
that  I  i-enxember  ixiore  of  them  than  Mr. 
Horton  does  ;  bxxt  that  remembrance  enables 
me  to  say  that  those  chxxrches  had  nxore  of 
that  idea  of  brotherhood  than  is  to  be 
foxxnd  certainly  in  London  chxxrches 
to-day  ;  and  I  contend  that  any  increased 
loosening  of  the  bonds  of  doctiinal 
cx-eed  is  not  tending,  as  I  can  see. 
into  the  develoimient  of  fxxller  and 
deeper  spiritxxal  brotherhood,  and  for  that 
reason  I  confess  I  do  not  see  why  the  two 
things  shoxxld  be  ojDposed.  I  believe,  and 
believe  most  thoroxxghly,  that  nxore  brothex'- 
hood  is  one  of  the  gi-and  necessities  of  oxxr 
chxxrches.  It  was  the  power,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  that  was  in  the  first  chxxrches.  Thej^ 
had  two  forces  by  which  they  acted.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  ever  be  separated  in 
a  tx'xxe  Christian  fellowship :  the  first  was 
faith  in  Christ,  faith  in  the  Gosjoel  which 
they  preached ;  the  second  was  Christiaix 
bx'otherhood.  The  coming  in  of  a  Christian 
society  into  oixe  of  those  old  heathen  cities, 
dominated  by  the  power  and  the  spirit  of 
selfishness,  inxxst  have  been  like  a  iie'w^ 
revelation  from  heaven  to  the  people  ;  and  I 
have  no  qxxestion  that  that  power  of  Christiaix 
brotherhood  led  them  to  ask  whexxce  this 
xxnity  came ;  and  when  they  foxxnd  that  it 
came  fronx  the  doctrine  that  Jesxxs  Christ 
was  oxxr  brother  as  well  as  oxxr  Savioxxr  and 
Lord,  that  it  tended  to  advance  the  tx-ixxrajDhs 
of  the  Gosf)el.  1  eaxnxestly  desire  to  see 
more  of  that  brotherhood. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  BEOTHERHOOD. 

Well,  now,  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  exceedingly  regret  that  we  have 
not  heard  more  of  the  j^ractical  exj)erience  of 
some  of  oxxr  American  brethren.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  having  as  my  guest  a  gentleman 
whom  I  only  met  on  Monday  last,  whom  I 
am  i^leased  and  dehghted  to  call  a  friend — 
Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago.  I  only  wish  that  we 
had  been  able  to  hear  f  x-om  Dr.  Noble  what 
I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips,  and  what  I 
have  x-ead  in  his  Church  Manual,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  his  church  wox'k  is  carried  on.  AVe 
need,  no  doubt,  very  much  more  of  church 
wox'k,  for  I  believe  that  in  work  the  senti- 
ment of  brothex'hood  is  best  develojied.  But 
then  the  qxxestion  is,  Ax-e  there  any  limits 
within  which  pxxrely  church  work  is  to  be 
confined  ?  My  own  conviction  is  this,  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  px-omote  the  true  sens© 
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of  Christian  brotherhood  by  laying  down 
the  idea  that  the  church  is  to  provide 
for  all  possible  sorts  of  tastes,  secular  or 
relisrious,  in  which  its  people  may- 
indulge.  We  want  more  of  direct  sjiiri- 
tual  service  in  connection  with  the  church. 
If  individual  Christians  feel  themselves 
•called  ujion  to  provide  amusement,  by  all 
means  let  them  do  it.  I  for  one  insist  in 
my  own  church  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  church,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
promote  the  unity  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 
church  to  attempt  it.  At  the  same  time,  with 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  White,  I  do  think  if  wo 
■can  only  get  more  and  more  faith  in 
varieties  of  Congi-egationalism  it  will  be 
well  for  us.  It  is  no  iise  any  one  type  of 
■Congregationalism  thinking  that  it  is  going 
to  eclij^se  and  obscru'e  all  othei-s.  We 
are  made  for  variety,  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  afraid  of  it — of  variety  either  in  doc- 
trine or  in  practice,  variety  in  doctrine 
always  being  kept  within  those  limits  which 
my  friend  has  just  defined.  Why  should 
we  Congregationalists  be  jealous  of 
changes  or  additions  ?  Jealousy  induces, 
I  think,  an  excessive  determination 
■ou  the  part  of  those  who  desire 
the  change  which  sometimes  becomes 
painful  to  others  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them.  Let  lis  get  rid  of  the  jealousy, 
.and  discuss  every  change  on  its  ow"n  merits 
withoiit  regard  to  tradition  or  precedent, 
and  let  every  man,  let  every  chiirch,  be  fully 
persuaded  in  its  own  mind.  Why  shoiild 
we  be  jealous  about  one  another  ?  We  have 
no  hierarchy  to  preserve,  we  have  no  organ- 
isation who.se  rights  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
maintain.  Our  freedom  should  keep  us  free 
from  this  obstinate  and  jealous  conserva- 
tism, and  we  shotald  show  it  by  seeking  in 
•every  possible  way  to  make  full  proof  of  our 
devotion  to  our  Lord  a.nd  Master. 

Mr.  E.  F.  HoETON :  Is  a  ijorsonal  ex- 
planation in  order  in  the  Council  ? 

The  Chaieman  :  If  it  is  a  personal  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  E.  r.  HoETON  :  Because  I  should  be 
■exceedingly  sorry  to  allow  Mr.  Eogers'  inter- 
pretation of  my  remarks  to  go  out  uncor- 
rected. I  never  for  one  moment  thovight 
that  orthodoxy  was  inconsistent  with 
"brotherhood.  I  only  said  that  orthodoxy  did 
not  necessarily  lead  to  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. To  my  mind  the  most  orthodox 
people  who  ever  lived  were  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  also  the  most  brotherly. 
Mr.  Eogers,  unintentionally  I  am  sure,  gave 
qiiite  a  diiierent  turn  to  my  words,  which  I 
should  like  immediately  to  correct. 

Eev.  J.  G.  EoGEES :  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  that.  I  think  the  words  themselves 
have  no  other  interpretation.  Perhaps  I 
was  wrong.  Perhaps  itAvas  that  the  Socialist 
demanded  not  doctrine  but  brotherhood.  It 
was  the  opposition  of  the  two  which  I 
thought  was  unnecessary  and  unwise.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Horton 


undervalued   the   importance  of  Christian 
doctrine. 


DR.     FAIRBAIRN. 

Eev.  Dr.  Faiebaien  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Fathers,  and  Brethren, — The  selection  of 
subjects  tliis  morning,  I  think,  indicates  the 
relation  between  the  diiferent  themes. 
There  comes,  fixst,  the  thought — the  the- 
ology ;  there  comes,  next,  the  personal  and 
social  piety  ;  and  there  is.  finally,  the  ex- 
pression in  the  church  life  and  church 
idea.     And 

THESE    THEEE   ARE    ONE 

— the  same  thing  seen  from  different  sides. 
As  is  the  thought,  such  is  the  piety ;  as  is 
the  piety  and  the  thought,  such  will  be  the 
church.  Now,  it  is  j^ossiblo  to  precipitate 
into  antagonism  things  that  are  essentially 
one.  The  Calvinism  of  Jonathan  Edv/ards 
has  been  nobly  vindicated  by  his  person  and 
work.  He  held  that  the  chief  end  of  God's 
action  was  His  own  glory,  but  he  also  held 
that,  coincident  with  the  glory  of  God  was 
the  good  of  man.  And  these  two  things 
were  not  two,  but  one  :  only  seen 
from  different  points  of  view.  And  if 
Edwards  lived  as  one  who  believed  in  this 
coincidence,  he  did  what  we  are  all  respec- 
tively striving  to  do.  Now  the  theology 
that  our  English  churches  are  striving- 
after  seems  to  me  to  he  an  intenser  theo- 
logy relative  to  the  chief  end  of  God  being 
at  once  His  glory  and  man's  utmost  good  ; 
and  that  theology  is,  in  a  degree  that  a 
generation  ago  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able, almost  intensely  Trinitarian,  and  as 
intensely  possessed  with  a  belief  in  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  as  in  the  Deity  of  the 
Father.  And  being  more  intense  in  that 
department — far  more  so  than  I  can  re- 
member it  in  younger  days — I  wish  to  say 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  Calvinism,  if  it 
l^asses  from  us,  going  into  the  modern 
speculation.  Were  I  to  name  the  specific 
scientific  speculation  of  this  day  by  its  dis- 
tinctive character  I  woiild  say  it  is 

CALVINISM    "WITH    GOD    DROPPED    OUT. 

It  is  so  mu.ch  so  that  you  might  take  some 
definitions  of  force  or  energy  as  the  ulti- 
mate cause,  and  find  almost  the  ipsissima 
verba  in  certain  scholastic  theological 
systems  of  the  seventeenth  centviry.  Then, 
if  you  want  the  doctrine  of  election,  have 
you  ever  found  it  more  perfect  than  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"? 
Or  a  doctrine  of  reprobation,  have  you  ever 
had  it  moi-e  perfect  than  in  the  non-siu-- 
vival  of  the  unfit  ?  And  if  you  wish  a  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  and  perhaps  also 
righteoiisness  after  a  kind,  have  you  not 
'  got  it  in  heredity,  coming  in  with  all  its 
variety  of  accuuuilated  and  inherited  quali- 
ties and  habits  ?  And  to  make  the  matter 
complete,  have  we  not  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fectly colossal  individual  caUed  man,  one  iu 
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all  his  n^es,  united  in  all  his  parts,  living 
a  collective  life,  though  withoixt  any  jDarti- 
ciilar,  either  natural  or  sijiritual,  head?  And 
if  this  modern  speculation  has  had  a  most 
accidental  and  unfortunate  expression  in 
the  form  of  natural  law  in  the  siiiritual 
Avorld,  does  it  not  come  to  this^that  we 
should  have  to  face  and  re-read  with  God 
added  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  that  Cal- 
vinism in  its  way  explains,  and  modern  science 
is  in  its  way  attempts  to  grapple  with  ? 
More  than  that,  Calvinism  is  in  essence  pan- 
theistic. You  cannot  have  it  without 
having  an  immanence  of  God  that  makes 
God  so  absolutely  the  factor  of  things  as 
they  are,  that  His  is  the  one  will  and  His 
the  one  power  that  governs  all.  Our 
function  is,  in  j^lace  of  that  force,  tinhasting 
and  unresting,  running  through  all  things, 
to  substitute  the  eternal  Sovereign,  who  is 
also  eternal  Father,  Father  qualifying 
Sovereign,  Sovereign  realising  Father, 
and  to  give  it  exiwession  along  the 
whole  body  and  in  all  the  forms  of  our 
individiial,  of  our  social,  of  our  collective 
and  church  life.  And  that  leads  me  to  say 
this — 

THE    FATHERHOOD    OF    GOD, 

with  its  correlate  in  the  Sonship  of  man,  has 
been  used  far  too  exclusively  for  mere  critical 
and  dissolving  pvirposes.  It  has  never  been 
used  merely  in  a  constriictive  spirit  for  con- 
striictive  ends.  Men  have  played  it  off  over 
against  the  old  idea  of  sovereignty.  They 
have  used  it,  as  it  were,  to  dissolve  the  hard 
Calvinism  that  lived  in  the  earlier  English 


Nonconformity — have  not  used  it  to  recon- 
struct it — the  domain  of  theology  applied 
to  piety  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Church 
on  the  other.  For,  mark  you,  do  not  think 
that  Fatherhood  means  sentiment.  It  may 
have  been  used  as  the  synonym  of  senti- 
ment— it  means  authority  of  the  most 
absolute  yet  of  the  most  righteous  and  ten- 
der kind,  distinguished  from  abstract  sover- 
eignty thus  : — The  first  concern  of  the  mere- 
sovereign  is  the  maintenance  of  his  law  and 
the  upholding  of  order,  but  the  supreme 
concern  of  the  Paternal  Sovex'eign  is  to  bear 
in  mind  that  human  good  is  coincident 
with  the  Divine  glory.  He  must  aim  at  the- 
good  of  His  own  sons,  and  so  when  you 
Translate  it  into  a  type  of  piety,  what 
does  it  become  ?  It  becomes,  does 
it  not,  a  brotherhood  that  expresses 
a  sonship  ?  Men  as  sons  of  God  are 
brothers  of  men,  and  if  you  apply 
piety  as  sonship  think  of  the  tender 
relations,  the  prayerfulness,  the  depend- 
3nce,  the  beautiful  intercourse  of  man  with 
God  that  it  involves.  And  think  of  the  no 
less  beautiful  relation  into  which  it  sets  us 
with  our  brothers  who  came  from  Him  and 
who  go  to  Him.  Let  me  add  it  will  give  us 
back  our  old  Pvaritan  idea  that  the  imit  be- 
fore God  is  not  the  man  but  the  home,  not 
the  person  but  the  family,  and  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  boimd  as  fathers  to  be  gods  within 
our  own  heritage,  seeking  to  make  the  sons 
He  gave  us  conscious  sons  of  the  Eternal 
Father  whose  we  are. 

The   Benediction  was  then   pronotmced,, 
and  the  sitting  closed. 


AFTERNOON     SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  for  the  afternoon 
sitting,  at  three  o  clock,  in  the  New  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  Dr.  Dale  presiding.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was 

THE  TRAINING  OF  MINISTERS. 

After  the  hymn — 

"  Our  God,  our  God,  Thou  shinest  here. 
Thine  own  this  latter  day  " — 

had  been  sung,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Professor  Benton,  of  California. 

The  first  paper  was  on 

The    American    System. 

frcp.    f.   w.   fisk,    d.d  ,   ll.d. 

No  one  regrets  more  deeply  than  the 
writer  that  the  eminent  American  divine 
(Dr.  Hartranft),  who  was  to  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the   Council,  has  been 


prevented  by  illness  from  its  iireparation. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
definite  assignment  of  the  topic  to  the 
writer  came  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  home 
for  this  meeting,  so  that  the  paper  had  to 
be  written  amidst  the  distractions  of 
travel,  and  without  access  to  important 
sources  of  information. 

THE    first  new    ENGLAND    PASTORS. 

The  necessity  of  a  jjroper  training  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  was 
from  the  first  in  the  serious  thought  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  little 
colonies  of  New  England.  They  were  most 
fortunate  in  having  for  their  pastors 
learned  and  godly  men,  honoured  graduates 
of  the  venerable  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  men  to  many  of  whom  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  were  almost 
as  familiar  as  were  the  translations  of  them 
in    their    mother    tongue.     These    learned 
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and  godly  men,  tried  as  by  fire,  or  fresh 
from  the  Universities,  and  able  ex- 
jjounders  and  i>reachcrs  of  tlio  Divine 
Word,  Ln-o-ely  monlded  the  thonght  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  ministered.  As 
Principal  Fairbairn,  in  his  able  Inaxigural 
Lecture,  has  justly  said  :  "  Puritan 
Cambridge  was  the  mother  of  New  England 
and  through  her  of  the  education  and  of 
the  forces,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  re- 
ligious, that  have  done  most  to  shape  the 
liberties  and  institutions  of  America.  The 
men  who  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  greater  future 
than  any  man  could  then  have  conceived, 
the  Cottons,  the  Chaunceys,  the  Hookers, 
the  Harrards,  were  of  Cambridge  niirture." 
Hence,  it  was  natural  that  churches  which 
had  such  men  as  these  for  their  pastors 
should  have  high  ideals  of  ministerial 
qualifications,  and  should  early  make  the 
best  provision  they  could  to  secure  for 
their  puljnts  a  succession  of  learned  and 
able  ministers.  For  this  piu'pose  mainly, 
they  in  their  poverty  laid  the  foundations, 
first  of  Harvard  College,  and  then  of  Yale, 
consecrating  them  "  To  Chi-ist  and  the 
Church,"  that  in  them,  as  they  said, 
"  Youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  who,  through  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  may  be  fitted  for  public 
employment  both  in  Church  and  Civil 
State." 

GROWTH    OF    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARIES. 

In  these  young  and  struggling  colleges 
of  the   feeble   colonies   were  trained   such 
ministers    and     theologians     as    Jonathan 
Edwards,    Increase     and    Cotton    Mather, 
Samnel    Hopkins,    Joseph    Bellamy,    Ezra 
Stiles,   and  Nathaniel   Emmons.     lustx-uc- 
tion   in   theology  was   mostly   confined  to 
the  senior  year  of  the  college  curriculum, 
and   often   was    supplemented    by   a   brief 
course     of     reading     and     study     at     the 
college  after  graduation,or  with  some  noted 
theologian  and  pastor  before  the  candidate 
entered  on  his  ministry.     But  the  constant 
enlargement   of   the    academic    curriculum 
gradiially  crowded  out  theological  studies 
from  the  college,  while  the  churches  began 
to    call    earnestly    for    a     better     trained 
ministry.      These  causes  led,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  to  the  founding,  by  the 
various  Protestant  denominations,  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  which  ample  instruc- 
tion might  be  given  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  theological  study.     The  movement 
in    this    direction    became   so   strong   and 
general  that  it  called  into  being  within  two 
score  years  from  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tury some  thirty  theological  seminaries,  and 
the  number  of  them  has  gone  on  i-apidly  in- 
creasing until   it   has   reached  nearly    150. 
Some  of  these  institutions  are  feeble,  having 
scanty    funds    and    few   stxidents,  but  are 
bravely  trying  to  do  their   part   to   supply 
the  need  of  well-trained  ministers  both  at 
home  and  in  missionary  lands. 


SEVEX    PKINCIPAL    SEMINAKIES 

Of  these  seminaries  ten  are  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1890 
as  Congregational.  Two  or  three  of  these 
are  connected  with  academical  institutions 
in  the  Southern  States,  and,  though  feeble, 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  training  coloured 
young  men  for  the  ministry  among  their  own 
p?ople.  The  Congregational  Y'ear-book  for 
1891  reports  seven  of  the  more  important 
belonging  to  the  denomination.  These  in 
th3  order  of  their  establishment  are  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, opened  in  ISOS;  Bangor  Theo- 
1  :)gical  Seminary,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  in  1816  ; 
t 'le  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University,  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1822  ;  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1834.  ;  Oberlin  Theological 
Saminary,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1835  ;  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
in  1858  ;  and  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Oakland,  California,  in  1869:  These 
institutions,  while  under  Congregational 
control,  are  open  on  equal  terms  to  all 
Clu-istian  denominations.  As  the  training 
which  they  give  to  young  men  studying  for 
the  ministry  is,  in  the  main,  like  that  in 
other  American  schools  of  theology,  these 
Congregational  seminaries  may  be  properly 
taken  as  representatives  of  the  American 
system  of  theological  education. 

DESIGNED    FOB    POST-GEADUATES. 

From  the  first  the  course  of  study  was 
designed  for  post-graduates — for  young  men 
who  had  gone  thi'ough  a  seven  years'  course 
of  discipline  in  a  preparatory  school  and 
college,  and  had  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  terms  of  admission 
included  the  possession  of  a  collegiate 
edaeation  or  an  equivalent  preparation  for 
th^:>logical  studies.  Deviations  from  this  re- 
q'lirement  have  been  exceptional  and  appa- 
rently called  for  by  exigent  circumstances. 

The  coiu'se  extends  through  three  years, 
and  includes  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
weeks  of  study  annually.  During  the  vaca- 
tions, of  three  or  four  months  of  summer 
and  early  autimm,  the  students  generally 
engage  in  some  kind  of  religious  work,  often 
in  mission  service  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country,  rmder  the  direction  of  Home  Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

AIM  OF  THE  CUEEICXILTJM. 

The  aim  attempted  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  tliroughout  this  entire  course  of  theo- 
logical training  is  to  prepare  godly  young 
men,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  become  able 
expositors  and  preachers  of  the  Divine 
Word,  useful  and  devoted  pastors  of 
churches,  and  missionaries  to  unevangelised 
jDeoplcs.  The  end  in  view  is  not  to  make 
them  scholarly,  learned,  eloquent,  but  these 
that  they  may  become  "  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,"  and  most  usefid  in  the  Gospel 
ministry.  Subordinate  to  this  is  the  pur- 
pose to  train  students  to  become  evangelists. 
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assistant  pastors,  and  heli^ers,  and  occasion- 
ally students  of  exceptional  gifts  for  chairs 
becoming  vacant  in  college  and  seminary. 

While  the  first  year  of  the  coiu-se  is 
mainly  devoted  to  exegetical  theology,  the 
second  to  systematic,  and  the  third  to 
historical  and  practical  theology,  yet 
instruction  in  these  several  departments 
is  iisiially  given  throughout  the  entire 
coiu'se. 

THE    JUNIOR    YEAR. 

In  the  junior  year  increasing  attention 
is  given  to  a  critical  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures.  Often  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  language  is  acquired  by  students 
before  entering  the  seminary,  in  which 
case  they  form  an  "advanced  class"  in 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In 
some  cases  unwonted  enthusiasm  has  been 
evoked  by  new  methods  of  teaching.  The 
student  now  often  reads  at  sight  in  his 
Hebrew  Bible  entire  books  throvxgh  which 
many  a  theological  student  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  plodded  his  weary  way  with 
little  satisfaction  and  less  benefit. 

During  the  year  lectures  are  given  in 
the  several  seminaries  on  such  topics  as  the 
Encyclopsedia  and  Literature  of  Theology  ; 
Old  Testament  Introduction,  Criticism,  and 
Theology ;  History  of  the  People  of  Re- 
demption ;  IntrodiTction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Biblical  History;  the  Natvxre  of 
Virtue;  the  Synthesis  of  a  sermon,  with 
exercises  in  making  and  criticising  plans  of 
sermons  ;  and  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  accompanied  with  elocutionary 
training  throughout  the  year. 

THE    MIDDLE   TEAK. 

In  the  middle  year  systematic  theology 
takes  the  lead,  and  a  full  course  of  lectures 
is  given  extending  through  the  entire  range 
of  Christian  docti'ines,  with  frequent  exami- 
nations and  discussions.  The  critical  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  with 
occasional  lectures,  is  continued  through- 
out the  year,  as  also  instruction  in  general 
church  history.  Biblical  theology,  homi- 
letics,  and  vocal  culture. 

THE    SENIOR    TEAR. 

In  the  senior  year  lectures  are  given  on 
the  several  svibjects  included  in  homiletics, 
accomi3anied  with  frequent  exercises  in 
preaching,  and  in  the  criticism  of  sermons, 
both  in  the  class-room  and  in  private.  Lec- 
tures also  are  delivered  on  the  various 
tojjics  of  pastoral  theology,  as  also  quite  a 
full  course  on  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
essays  and  discussions  on  assigned  subjects. 
Lectures  are  also  given  on  social  economics. 

ELECTIVE     STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  this  prescribed  curri- 
culum of  studies  and  lectures,  there  are 
usually  several  elective  courses,  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  middle  and  senior  years.  In 
two  or  three  of  our  seminaries  the  system 


of  elective  studies  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  the  pre- 
scribed course,  with  apparently  gratifying 
results.  To  what  extent  this  system  of 
elective  studies  shoiild  be  carried  is  a  pro- 
blem our  seminaries  have  yet  to  solve. 

METHOD    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  method  of  instruction  has  been  largely 
by  lectures,  with  frequent  and  searching 
examinations,  both  oral  and  written.  In 
some  departments  the  use  of  text-books, 
supplemented  by  lectures,  seems  to  be 
coming  into  favour.  The  student  is  en- 
cotiraged  and  stimulated  to  original  inves- 
tigation, and  directed  and  aided  along  the 
various  lines  of  theological  study.  "With 
this  end  in  view  there  has  been  added  to 
the  prescribed  course  in  some  seminaries  a 
fourth,  or  post-graduate,  year,  designed  for 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  an  advanced 
course  of  [general  or  special  theological 
study. 

THE    SPECIAL    COURSE. 

Besides  this  regular  course  of  study 
several  of  our  seminaries  have  a  si^ecial  or 
partial  English  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
designed  for  those  who,  though  not  having  a 
collegiate  education,  are  yet  tliought  to  give 
promise  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry.  The 
tei-ms  of  admission  are  the  possession  of  a 
good  common  English  education,  and  of  the 
general  facts  of  Biblical  history  and  geo- 
grajDhy.  They  must  also  have  testimonials 
as  to  church  membership,  chai-acter,  and 
promise  of  usefuhiess  in  the  ministry. 
The  special  course  is  substantially  that 
of  the  regular,  with  the  exception  of 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  in  lieu  of  which  special 
prominence  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
English  Bible.  Instruction  during  the  first 
year  is  also  given  in  rhetoric,  logic,  moral 
philosophy,  and  natural  'theology.  The 
professors  in  the  regular  course  also  give 
instruction  in  their  several  departments  in 
the  special  course.  In  one  or  two  of  these 
seminaries  the  divisions  of  the  regular  and 
special  students  are  instructed  seixarately. 

The  special  course  was  organised  to  meet 
an  urgent  need.  Churches  throughout  our 
land,  especially  in  the  new  States  and  terri- 
tories, were  coming  into  being  much  faster 
than  our  seminaries  could  provide  pastors 
for  them.  Pastorless  churches  in  rapidly- 
increasing  numbers  abounded  on  every  side. 
Pastors,  even  though  partially  educated, 
these  churches  must  have  or  perish.  The 
seminaries  undertook  to  supply  this  great 
and  growing  need,  by  opening  their  doors 
to  godly  young  men  of  good  parts,  but  without 
collegiate  training,  and  though  their  action 
mvist  be  still  regarded  perhaps  as  an  experi- 
ment, yet  the  result  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
successful.  Scores  of  men  are  new  useful 
pastors  of  churches  who  would  not  have 
been  in  the  ministry  had  they  not  entered 
it  through  this  door. 
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FOREIGN    DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  of  our  seminaries  have  within  a  few 
years  organised  foreign  departments  to 
siipply  what  seemed  a  pressing  need.  One 
of  these  (Oberlin)  has  opened  a  Slavic  de- 
jjartment,  and  the  other  (Cliieago)  a  German, 
a  Dano-Norwegian,  and  a  Swedish,  for  the 
pnrjjose  of  training  young  men  of  these  dif- 
ferent nationalities  to  preach  the  Gosjiel  to 
their  own  people  coming  in  great  multitudes 
to  our  shores,  large  numbers  of  whom  are 
<le3tit\\te  of  church  privileges,  and  some  of 
them  are  attracted  to  our  faith  and  polity. 
The  tei'ms  of  admission  to  these  depart- 
ments are  similar  to  those  required  for 
entrance  to  the  English  siDCcial  course.  In- 
struction is  mainly  given  to  the  students  in 
their  own  languages,  by  teachers  of  their 
respective  nationalities,  siip]3lemented  by 
professors  in  other  departments  of  the  semi- 
nary. Thus  far  the  eii'ort  iu  this  direction 
has  been  qiiite  successful.  Many  promising 
young  men  are  in  these  departments,  and  a 
considerable  nmnber  have  already  gone 
forth  from  them  to  do  good  service  for  the 
Master  among  their  countrymen. 

SUPPORT    OF    STUDENTS. 

The  problem  of  financial  support  for  our 
students  is  a  perplexing  one.  Most  of  them 
have  very  limited  or  no  pecimiary  resources, 
and  not  a  few  are  burdened  with  debt  con- 
tracted in  college.  No  charge  is  made  for 
instruction,  furnished  rooms,  and  use  of 
libraries.  In  most  of  our  seminaries  stu- 
dents have  the  benefit  of  several  scholar- 
ships, each  yielding  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually.  The  churches,  also, 
through  education  societies,  render  aid, 
while  the  students  manf  irlly  do  their  best 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

CITY     MISSION     WORK. 

A  way  of  self-support,  by  engaging  in 
mission  work,  has  recently  been  opened  to 
them  in  several  of  the  seminaries,  especially 
those  situated  in  or  near  large  cities.  This 
financial  aid  is  furnished  through  the 
seminaries,  partly  from  funds,  and  in  part 
from  churches,  in  return  for  service  in 
city  mission  work,  whicli,  while  contri- 
buting to  self-siipport,  gives  students 
most  valuable  experience  for  their  future 
ministry.  Thus,  throughout  the  entire 
theological  course,  theory  and  practice  are 
united.  Under  the  careful  supervision  of 
instructors  or  pastors,  students  jjut  into 
practice  what  they  have  been  taught  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  go  forth  to  their 
ministry  with  most  helpful  experience  in 
pastoral  work. 

The  limit  assigned  to  this  jiaper  forbids 
more  than  this  brief  and  general  delineation 
of  the  American  system  of  ministerial 
training.  We  are  conscious  that  our 
methods  are  far  from  perfect.  The  best 
equipped  of  our  seminaries  are  but 
poorly  endowed,  and  have  needs  in 
all    directions.      Bvit   their  greatest    need 


is  young  men  with  rare  gifts  and 
consecration — the  choicest  sons  of  the 
churches — to  train  for  the  vast  fields 
at  homo  and  abroad,  "white  already  to 
harvest."  We  aro  trying  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  our  scanty  means 
and  materials.  The  great  problem 
that  we  are  trying  hard  to  solve  is. 
How  are  we  to  train  young  men  to 
become  the  most  useful  possible  as 
pastors,  evangelists,  and  missionaries  ? 
We  crave  yoru-  wisdom  to  help  us  solve 
this  px'oblem.  We  would  have  both  our 
methods  and  our  teachings  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  age  and  the  world.  We  would 
stand  with  our  faces  toward  the  light — 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rising  full-orbed 
upon  the  nations — with  hearts  loyal  to 
Christ  and  with  minds  hospitable  to  all 
appai-ent  truth,  testing  it  by  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  God,  and  thxis  to  do  our  part 
to  lift  up  this  world  out  of  its  spiritual 
darkness  into  the  golden  sheen  of  the 
Divine  i^resence  and  love. 


The   English    System. 

PRINCIPAL    VAUGHAN    PRYCE. 

Rev.  Principal  R.  Vaughan  Peyce,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  : — 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  short  paper 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rise  of  our 
English  Congregational  colleges.  If  it  were, 
I  should  not  despair  of  telling  an  interesting 
stoiy.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  in  general 
terms  that  their  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
attempts  of  oiu*  forefathers  to  meet  a  felt 
and  in-essing  need — the  need  of  an  educated 
ministry.  By  their-  exclusion  from  the 
national  Universities  oiu*  jDeople  were  cut  off 
from  the  main  channels  through  which  the 
intellectual  life  of  this  coimtry  flowed ;  and 
it  was  needfril  that  their  own  efforts  should 
siipply,  as  best  might  be,  deficiencies  for 
which  they  were  not  directly  responsible. 

The  privations  of  Nonconformists  in  those 
days  were  of  many  kinds  and  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  but  in  no  direction 
■vv^as  disadvantage  nioi-e  keenly  felt  than  in 
the  exclusion  our  fathers  had  to  endure 
from  the  privileges  of  University  life  and 
culture.  What  the  Oxford  Tractarian  party 
subsequently  claimed  as  of  right  wtis  at 
that  time  the  fact ;  the  Universities  were 
the  training  ground  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  were  in  reality  Chiu-ch 
institutions.  No  Nonconformist  might  enter 
the  ancient  seats  of  learning  even  for 
secular  studies.  The  only  University  cul- 
ture within  our  reach  had  to  be  sought  in 
Scotland,  and  even  there  divinity  was  prac- 
tically beyond  us. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  that  our 
fathers  should  form  their  own  schools  of 
learning,  and  of  sacred  learning  in  particu- 
lar. And  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages 
that  attached  to  the  Nonconformist  position 
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men  arose  in  our  ranks  who  became  con- 
spicuous among  the  thinkers  and  -vrriters  of 
the  day,  who  were  not  unworthy  successors 
of  Owen  and  Howe.  Wo  have  no  need  to 
hide  our  heads  as  we  recall  such  men  as 
Doddridge  and  Watts,  Henderson  and  Pye- 
Smith. 

WHAT    SHAPED   THE    COUESE    OF    STTIDT. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  "  schools  of 
the  prophets  "  was  shaped  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  two  things  needing  to  be  con- 
sidered then  that  have  to  be  considered  now. 
The  first,  that  the  men  who  presented  them- 
selves for  the  sacred  calling  shared  the  com- 
mon disadvantages  of  their  Nonconforming 
fellows  ;  the  second,  that  the  work  to  which 
they  were  giving  themselves  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  profession,  but  as  a  most 
sacred  calling  to  which  nothing  entitled  a 
man  to  aspire  if  he  had  not  religious  charac- 
ter and  conviction. 

In  regard  to  the  men,  the  qualifications 
were  really  three.  The  first,  piety;  the 
second,  aptness  to  teach  ;  the  third,  aptness 
to  learn,  to  assimilate  knowledge :  the  prime 
requisite  being  jiersonal  piety  and  devotion 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Their  conception  of  the  Christian  minis- 
irj  imposed  limits  on  the  action  of  our  fore- 
fathers, j)recisely  as  a  similar  conception 
affects  lis  to-day.  It  happened  then  as  it 
happens  now  that  intellectual  vigour,  and 
even  moral  earnestness,  were  not  always 
associated  with  piety  and  religious  f  ervovir. 
Hence  it  was  often  needful  to  accept  for 
r.iinistcrial  training  godly  young  men  who 
had  not  received  the  advantages  of  early 
intellectual  discipline ;  to  prefer  spiritually- 
minded  men  who  fell  short  of  an  intellectual 
standard  to  intellectual  adepts  who  lacked 
spiritual  fervour  and  religious  conviction. 

The  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country 
were  hardly  more  kiud  to  tis  in  those  days 
than  the  Universities  themselves  ;  they,  too, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  religious 
body,  and  were  used  by  it  for  its  exclusive 
purposes. 

Our  disadvantages  on  the  intellectiial 
side  were  very  great.  The  material  that  was 
available  for  the  theological  tutor  was  often, 
intellectually  considered,  far  other  than  he 
would  have  desired.  There  were,  moreover, 
those  who  regarded  "  secular  learning "  as 
of  little  consequence  so  long  as  the  religious 
discipline  of  the  aspirant  to  the  ministry 
could  be  secured ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which 
should  be  thankfully  recorded  here,  that 
piety  and  whole-hearted  consecration  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  more  than  compensated, 
in  nvimborless  cases,  for  lack  of  intellectual 
culture  and  academic  ojjportunity. 

It  was  always  the  belief,  however,  of  intel- 
ligent Nonconformists  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessary divorce,  no  natural  incompatibility, 
between  culture  and  religion  ;  that,  as  they 
sometimes  said,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not 
dependent  on  human  learning  He  was 
equally   independent  of  human  ignorance. 


The  history  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  is 
the  history  of  oi^inion  embodying  itself  in 
action  on  that  basis. 

At  first  the  education  contemplated  in 
these  institutions  was  meagre  on  the  side 
of  general  culture,  but  it  was  never,  I  think, 
meagre,  regard  being  had  to  the  times,  on 
the  side  of  theological  discipline.  Our 
fathers  had  great  faith  in  the  value,  they 
had  a  deej)  conviction  of  the  importance,  of 
sacred  learning.  That  may  be  said  at  least 
of  some  jirominent  men  amongst  them :  col- 
leges have  always  had  to  depend  on  the 
clear-sighted  and  large-hearted  few.  Ac- 
cordingly they  laid  ovit  courses  of  study 
that  led  the  inquiring  mind  over  the  various 
fields  of  theological  learning  and  gave  ade- 
quate equipment  to  the  minister  of  Christ. 

The  importance  of  a  generous  ministerial 
cultxu-e  was  recognised  in  those  days  by  no 
one  more  clearly  than  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wil- 
liams, the  foxmder  of  the  now  famous 
library,  and  of  the  divinity  and  University 
scholarships.  He  generously  resolved — let 
commendation  find  warm-hearted  expres- 
sion as  we  record  it — out  of  his  own 
l^roijerty  to  aid  the  cause  of  intellectual 
advancement  and  ministerial  eificiency 
by  putting  it  within  the  reach  of 
students  of  oiir  colleges  to  obtain  Uni- 
versity association  and  distinction  across 
the  border.  At  that  time  America  was  not 
available,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  gates  of  the 
ancient  Universities  of  England  were  closed 
against  us — learning  and  exclusiveness 
dwelling  together  within  the  walls  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  unbroken  peace  and 
amity. 

A  MARKED  CHANGE  :  THE  PRINCIPLES  THAT 
HAVE  GUIDED  IT. 

With  the  fovmding  of  the  University  of 
London  some  fifty  years  ago — an  institution 
which  has  well  served  the  cause  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Empire ;  which 
has  had  a  most  healthy  and  stimulating  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind  and  on  the  other 
Universities — a  marked  change  came  over 
our  collegiate  system.  A  broader  basis  of  ' 
education  found  favour  amongst  us. 

It  was  at  this  opportune  moment  that  a  . 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  gathering  beneath 
one  roof  the  three  London  colleges — Homer- 
ton,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  venerable  ■ 
and  learned  Pye-Smith ;  Highbury ;  and 
Coward,  the  trusts  of  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  use  of  the  New  College.  Our 
colleges  now  became  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  London  and  adopted  a  Uni- 
versity curriculum. 

At  this  point  it  seems  convenient  to  re-  - 
call  the  general  principles  that  have  guided 
the  movement  I  am  describing  all  through 
its  history.  The  first  principle  is  this,  that, 
valuable  as  general  culture  may  be,  theo-  - 
logical  cvUture  is  of  supreme  consequence 
to  the  Christian  minister.  Another  is,  that 
variety  should  be  contemplated,  as  in 
ministerial  service,  so  in  ministerial  train-- 
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ing.  A  third  is,  that  room  should  be  found 
somcwhcvo  for  meu  who  give  jiroof  of  ;i 
Divine  caH  to  the  ministry  but  show  no 
special  promise  of  intellectual  distinction. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  principles  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  when  a  definite 
effort  was  made,  in  all  the  then  existing 
colleges,  to  raise  the  standard  of  intellectual 
qualification,  institutions  shoiild  spring 
into  being  that  placed  theological  instruc- 
tion and  practical  service  in  the  foreground, 
and  assigned  a  subordinate  place  to  intellec- 
tual discipline.  Svich  institutions  arose — 
one  at  Nottingham,  in  1861,  and  one  at 
Bristol  in  1S63. 

The  Bristol  Institute  has  ceased  to  exist, 
being  now  amalgamated  with  the  Western 
College.  The  histoi-y  of  this  Institute 
strikingly  illustrates  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  and  calls  for  a  brief  notice,  for  it  seems 
to  say  to  lis  tl:at  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
have  amongst  us  institiites  that  shall  not 
aspire  to  take  rank  one  day  with  the  older 
colleges. 

The  story  of  the  Bristol  Institute  is  soon 
told.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  history  of 
the  Nottingham  differs  in  any  essential 
respect  from  that  of  Bristol.  At  the 
outset  the  Bristol  Institute  aimed  to 
provide  training  of  a  much  more  ele- 
mentary sort  than  that  given  by  the  older 
colleges.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that 
it  was  practically  impossilile  to  confine  the 
work  of  the  Institute  within  the  narrow 
groove  that  had  been  cut  for  it.  Consider- 
able development  took  place.  The  curricu- 
lum was  extended,  and  the  students  were 
found  in  the  classes  of  the  Bristol  Univer- 
sity College — just  as  stiidents  in  the  Not- 
tingham Institute  are  found,  I  believe,  in 
the  classes  of  the  University  College  of  that 
city.  The  committee  soon  foiuid  itself 
engaged  in  work  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  older  colleges ;  and  the  result  is  that 
after  t"»s'enty -eight  years  of  excellent  service, 
during  which  time  172  men  have  been  sent 
forth  into  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Institute  has  become  one  with  the  Western 
College  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  its 
committee  and  constituency. 

The  year  1880  is  significant  in  this  con- 
nection as  being  the  first  year  in  which 
public  theological  examinations  were  held 
under  the  newly-formed  Senatus  Academi- 
cus.  That  body  has  now  a  constituency  of 
14  colleges,  and  dxiring  its  eleven  years  of 
public  service  it  has  examined  for  its  dip- 
loma some  200  students  of  the  associated 
colleges.  That  it  shoiald  extend  the  sphere  of 
its  operations  is,  I  think,  generally  admitted 
by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  its  work  ; 
but  no  one  will  doubt  the  stinuilus  it  has 
given  to  theological  stvidy  in  our  colleges. 
No  well-wisher  of  the  ministry  and  of  the 
churches  will  grudge  it  a  warm  word  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  It  is  an  in- 
dependent body  of  examinei-s,  drawn  from 
the  best  soiirces,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  test — to  encourage  and  test — the  theolo- 
•'ical  learning  of  the  students  of  the  asso- 


ciated colleges.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
deserves  wider  recognition  than  it  has  yet 
received. 

LAST  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT  DEPAKTUEK. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  last  and 
most  important  departure  in  all  our  history  .- 
I  mean  the  establishment  in  Oxford  of  a 
college  of  our  order.  This  was  effected  in 
the  year  1886,  the  step  having  been  contem- 
l)lated  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  earlier  ; 
and  being  consequent  on  the  change  thathacl 
taken  i^lace  in  the  relation  of  the  University 
to  the  national  life.  The  college  has  been 
established  under  most  favourable  auspices. 
Api^eal  has  been  made  to  Free  Chu.rchmen 
everywhere,  and  has  been  responded  to 
with  such  liberality  that  Mansfield  may  assure 
itself  that  its  remaining  pecuniary  needs 
will  be  speedily  met. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  new  departure 
will  be — as  in  days  gone  by — the  quicken- 
ing of  the  intellectual  activity  and  enter- 
prise of  all  the  other  colleges.  Mansfield 
has,  however,  j^lacod  before  us  new  issues, 
and  these  will  in  due  course  have  to  be 
faced.  A  Congregational  college  has  been 
set  up  in  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing. The  Congregational  college  that  has 
been  set  up  in  Oxford  is  open  to  all  the 
Free  Churches.  Hex'e  are  two  facts  of  the 
utmost  significance. 

The  question  will  inevitably  have  to  be 
considered — and  to  be  considered  with  all 
due  care — whether  this  action  on  the  part 
of  Mansfield  should  not  in  due  time  be  com- 
pleted by  the  setting  up  of  a  kindred  insti- 
tution, with  functions  conceived  in  an 
equally  comprehensive  and  catholic  spirit, 
in  the  sister  University  of  Cambridge,  that 
its  distinctive  advantages  may  be  jilaced 
within  the  reach  of  the  coming  ministry  of 
our  churches. 

FUTURE     DEVELOPMENTS. 

And  a  further  question  arises,  and  will 
also  call  for  earnest  and  i^rolonged  considera- 
tion before  long,  whether  the  principle  ex- 
emplified in  the  catholicity  of  Mansfield 
should  not  find  exi^ression  in  our  great 
centres  of  commercial  life  and  activity  where 
colleges  are  at  present  found  or  might  be 
clustered  together;  whether,  e.g. — to  take 
my  illustration  from  our  immediate  surround- 
ings— there  should  not  be  an  attempt  made 
to  gather  the  stiidents  of  various  Free 
Chiirch  colleges  in  London,  colleges  of 
various  but  kindred  churches,  no  interference 
being  allowed  with  the  corporate  life  or  auto- 
nomy of  any,  to  gather  these  into  something 
like  a  corporate  unity  or  confederation,  in 
some  one  convenient  locality,  in  some  locality 
approximate  to  a  University  college,  to  which 
the  arts  classes  might  be  largely  transferred 
— gathering  all  the  students  for  theological 
purposes  beneath  a  common  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. Here  are  two  of  many  important 
issues  clearly  raised,  I  think,  by  the  ex- 
cellent action  of  Mansfield. 
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A   COLLEGE    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 

As  to  the  first  of  these — the  removal  of 
one  or  more  of  our  colleges  to  Cambridge — 
this  question  has  already  been  incidentally 
approached  ;  it  will  have  to  be  fairly  faced. 
If  Oxford  proves  to  be  of  exceiDtional  ser- 
vice to  onr  rising  ministry,  Cambi-idge  ■will 
not  offer  infei'ior  advantages.  Indeed,  the 
marked  characteristics  that  in  history  have 
differentiated  the  two  Universities  will  only 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  considera- 
tion to  which  I  refer  when  once  it  has  been 
seriously  undertaken. 

A    TilEOLOGICAL    TJNIVEESITT. 

Then  as  to  onr  existing  colleges  in  the 
great  centres  of  population,  where  for  the 
most  part  they  are  situated.  The  question 
will  now  call  for  consideration  whether  the 
other  issue  raised  by  Mansfield  may  not 
govern  elsewhere  :  whether  there  may  not 
be  association  in  teaching  and  in  study  on 
a  much  wider  scale  than  has  ever  yet  been 
contemplated.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to 
lay  out  the  method  of  such  a  reform,  or  to 
detail  its  conceivable  advantages  ;  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  there  might  thus  arise, 
in  London  at  least,  a  kind  of  Theological 
University,  in  reality  if  not  in  name,  reared 
in  the  midst  of  the  expanding  and  correct- 
ing influences  of  the  busj  and  urgent  life 
of  men. 

FEDEEATIOX    OF    COLLEGES. 

The  idea  I  woiild  put  in  the  place  of 
amalgamation  for  institutions  with  the  local 
and  personal  characteristics  that  belong  to 
our  colleges  is  Federation.  In  this  connec- 
tion amalgamation  means  obliteration.  If 
that  is  what  is  meant,  well  and  good.  That 
issue  is  plain.  But  if  what  we  have  boon 
hearing  in  the  conferences  of  this  Council  is 
true,  if  our  conceptions  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  are  as  lofty  as  we  say,  and  if 
■our  possible  fitness  to  the  needs  of  the  times 
is  what  we  affirm,  colleges,  at  a  moment  like 
this,  should  not  be  obliterated  except  on  the 
guarantee  of  more  efficient  and  more  plenti- 
ful service.  Unless  we  are  content  simply 
to  hold  our  place  we  must  resolve  on  more 
aggressive  action,  and  for  this  we  shall  need 
men,  men  at  once  well  and  variously 
•equipped. 

In  the  presence  of  the  American  delegates 
I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  collegiate 
intercourse  may  be  more  frequent  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  You 
have  welcomed  on  jox\r  side  some  of  our 
most  illustrious  men.  I  trust  that  your 
-excellent  exami^le  will  presently  be  fruitfvd 
here,  and  that  some  corresponding  move- 
ment may  be  initiated  on  oiu*  side  which 
shall  make  it  possible  for  us  to  invite  and 
welcome  illustrious  professors  or  ministers 
of  yours  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  our  con- 
federated colleges. 

I  trust,  further,  that  the  habit  of  our 
English  colleges,  of  sending  promising 
men   to  the  German  Universities  for  addi- 


tional study,  will  presently  expand,  and  that 
students  of  ours  will  be  found  seeking 
additional  help  in  your  schools  of  sacred 
learning.  I  think  I  may  assiu-e  you  that 
such  students  will  not  come  to  you  for  con- 
tact with  the  theology  of  two  centuries  ago, 
but  with  the  living  thought  of  to-day. 

PROF.      BENTON. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Benton,  D.D.  :  To  one  who 
has  been  endeavouring  for  years  to  train 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  it 
is  a  profoundly  interesting  question  how 
best  to  do  it,  and  I  had  hoped  to  be 
instructed  in  that  matter  more  or  less  by 
this  discussion,  and  by  all  that  goes  on 
in  this  Assembly.  If  I  understand  the 
English  method  as  differentiated  from  the 
American,  it  is  that  intellectual  studies  are 
very  largely  carried  on  alongside  of,  and 
parallel  with,  theological  stvidies  properly 
speaking.  Now,  our  system  differs  in  this 
respect,  that  the  intellectual  training  in 
art,  science,  and  everything  that  we  call 
college  education,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  before  a  beginning  in  theology  is 
made ;  so  that  our  theological  seminaries 
are  distinct  and  separate,  most  of  them, 
from  any  college.  Yale  University  has  a 
divinity  college,  but  this  is  a  department 
by  itself,  and  it  might  be  cut  out  and  set 
over  into  some  other  place  than  Newhaven, 
and  there  carry  on  all  its  functions  nearly 
as  well  as  where  it  is  at  present.  We 
find,  however,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  among 
the  populations  where  we  are  placed,  that 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who 
come  to  us  for  instruction  jireparatory  to 
the  ministry  have  had  a  really  collegiate 
education.  Some  of  them  have  had  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  it,  have  been  part- 
way through  college,  or  are  graduates  of 
high  schools,  or  graduates  of  commercial 
schools,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  so 
have  some  equivalent,  though  not  an 
adequate  equivalent,  by  any  means,  to  actual 
college  training.  Others  are  well  edticated 
by  their  contact  with  mankind  in  the  world, 
or  by  travelling  or  reading  and  observation, 
but  their  scholastic  training  has  been  very 
deficient.  Now  these  men  with  some  train- 
ing of  that  sort  often  make  very  effective 
preachers.  They  are  not  scientific  men,  and 
they  cannot  go  in  some  circles  and  take 
their  place  alongside  of  men  of  high  philo- 
sojjhical  training  and  vast  intellectual 
power;  but  they  can  fill  their  place  as 
preachers  of  the  Gosj)el  very  effectively. 
We,  therefore,  have  to  take  tlie?e  men  by 
the  hand,  modifying  our  course  accord- 
ing to  the  individual.  If  joii  only  knew 
how  our  ladies  and  others  try  to  train 
and  teach  the  Chinese  you  would  know 
something  about  it.  We  jnit  a  woman 
to  teach  every  Chinaman,  as  he  takes  his 
education  better  from  a  woman.  Every 
one  of  them  has  to  have  his  own  teacher,  and 
she  teaches  him  and  takes  him  along.  If  he 
comes  to  school  and  she  is  not  there,  he  will 
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not  liavo  anything  to  do  -vvitli  anybody  else. 
The  Chinese  are  so    different  in   all  their 
comprehension  of  things,  and  so  backward, 
that,  they  must  have  an  individual  teacher. 
It    is  a  great   deal   the  case  with  some  of 
these  young  men  that  come  to  ns,  and  no 
system,   no   classification,   and  no  putting 
them  into  one  group  is  possible.     "VVe  have 
to  t)ut  them  into  little  groups,  and  some  of 
them  have  to  be  taught  almost  individually 
for  a  while.     This  is  simply  supplemental, 
and  showing  the  ditliculty  we  have  in  put- 
tinuf   them  into   classes    and  taking    them 
through.    But  that  difficulty  may  pass  away. 
Take    the    institutions    of  New    England. 
Almost  all  their  applicants  ai-e  young  men 
who  come  immediately   from    the    college. 
All  their  intellectual  training  is  settled,  and 
they  can  take  up  theological  studies.     We 
xindertake  to  put  them  into  the  classes  just 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  them  there.     When 
we  have  got  them  into  the  senainaries  with, 
we  suppose,  a  sufficient  basis,  the  question 
is      how     to      teach      them.      Institutions 
differ  ;     some    take    up    all   these    studies 
to     begin     with      and      carry     them      on 
parallel  through  a  three  years'  course.     The 
i3ible  is  our  great  book,  and  the  first   year 
we  xindertake  to  learn  eveiything  about  the 
Bible  as  a  book,  its  languages,  its  lands,  its 
litei-ature,  its  canon,  its  interpretation,  and 
so  on — all  this  we   undertake   to   study  the 
fii-st  year.     The  second  year  we  give  to  the 
contents  of  that  Book,  studying  what  we 
call  Biblical  theology.      The  third  year  is 
given  to  the   use  of  these  things — to  homi- 
letics,  preaching,  and  px'actical  theology  in 
all  its  forms.     In  some  institxitions  they  are 
veiy  ajjt  to   set   yoxxng  men  preaching  as 
soon  as  they  come  into  the  seminary.    They 
do  not  know  anything  aboxxt  the  Bible  or 
theology  ;  they  ai-e  likely  to  get  the  wi'ong 
bent  and  set  in   a  wx-ong  direction.     The 
first   thing   we  have  to  do  is  to  take  and 
twist  them  and  get  them  oxxt  of  the  old  rut, 
and  start  them  in  some   new  life.     It  is  a 
veiy  xinf  ortxxnate  thing  to  set  a  man  pi*eaclx- 
ing  xxntil  aboxxt  the  end  of  his  second  year 
of  stxxdy,  for,  as  a  rxxle,  it  is  not  xxntil  then 
that  he  can  interpret   the  contents  of  the 
Bible  in  his  own  mind.     We  begin  and  i^ut 
in  thirty-thi'ee  weeks  of  stxxdy,  and  set  young 
men  preaclxing  any  whex'e  we  can.    A  stxxdent 
by  that  time   has   some   little   expex'ience. 
He  comes  back  and  says,  "  There  are  some 
things  I  want  to  know  aboxxt  with  i-egard  to 
preaching  that  I  do   not  yet  know."     It  is 
good    practice  and    exercise  for   them   to 
preach,  so  dxxi-ing  the  second  and  third  yeai-s 
we  allow  them  to  do  so.     Bxxt  they  can  have 
too  mxxch  of  that  altogether.     If  yoxx  let  a 
man  take  charge  of  a  parish  while  he  is  in 
the  seminary — what  happens  ?     He  gives  a 
great  deal  of  time   and   energy  to   prepare 
himself    for  the    Sxxndays,  and   his  week's 
work  in  the  seminai-y  gets  the  go-by,  and  he 
does  not  half  do  it  justice.    He  mixst  pi-each 
a  little,    bixt    we  do    not    let  him    preach 
steadily  in  one  place  all  the  while.     We  are 
willing  that  he  shoxxld  preach  once  on  a 


Sxxnday  now  and  again,  becaxxse  he  begins 
to  learn  his  woi-k.     Now  before  a   man  caix 
preach,    and    before    he    can  be  anything, 
he  wants  a  philological  sense,   he  wants  a 
logical   sense,    he   wants   a  historic    sense,, 
ho  wants  a  poetic   sense,  and  he  wants  a 
spiritxxal   sense.      If  he   has  not  all  those 
things,   and  not   only   sight,    but   insight 
in    all   these    dii-ections,    he    is    good  for 
nothing.      A   man    may    have      a      great 
deal      of     spiritual      insight,     but     be     a 
very    poor    preachei-,     and   in    that     case 
he  cannot  do  anything  towards  converting 
sinners.     A   man   can  be  a  good  preacher 
becaxxse  he  is  a  good  poet,  bxxt  nobody  can 
be  a  good  preacher  xmless  he  is  a  good  poet. 
If  he  has  not  sijii'itxial  sense  he  cannot  save 
men.     If  he  is  to  be  an   instrixctor  and  an 
interpreter  he  mxxst  have  a  philological  sense, 
a  logical  sense,  and  a   philosophical  sense. 
This  is  the  great  function  in  the  ministi-y. 
It   is  only  going  half-way  if  he   has  not  a 
historic   sense.     He  may   know   aboxxt  the 
Scriptxxres,   bxxt   if  he   cannot  pixt   himself 
back  to  whei*e  the  old  prophets  were,  and 
where  the  men  were  when   the  revelation 
was  made  to  them,  how  can  he  be  an  instrxxc- 
tor    and    au    interpreter  ?     Many    a   man 
cannot  pxxt  himself  back  into  the  past  ages 
any  more  than  he  can  pxxt  himself  forwai-d 
into  the  coming  ages.    This  is  illustx-ated  by 
the  man  who  xxndertook  to  px-each  xxpon  the 
destrxxction  of  Sodom.     He  told  aboxxt  the 
lightning  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  what 
the  sitxxation  was  there.  And  what  followed  ? 
Oh,  then  how  the  bells  rang,   and  how  the 
engines  rattled  throxigh  the  streets  I   This 
is,  of  coui'se,  a  want  of  any  histoi'ic  sense. 
All  that  belongs  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
its  pi'oper    place.     Then    there   is    Chxxrch 
histoi-y  to  be  done,   and  natxxx-al  theology  to 
be  done,  and  other  divers  things,   bixt  those 
are    the    special  things.      To    know    what 
the  Bible  is,  to  know  what  is    in  the  Bible, 
and  to  know  how  to  apply — all   the  other 
things  may  come  along  by  the  side  of  these. 
Chxu-ch  history  can  be  I'ead  at  any  time,  and 
so  can  natxxi-al  theology.     It  yoxx  can  tell  xxs 
any  better  way  to  classify  and  to  teach,  and 
show  the  yoxxng  men  the  way  into  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  so  lead  them  towards  heavenly 
things  and  lift  them  out  of  eai-thly  things, 
we  shoxxld  be  very  glad   to  know   it,  for  it 
might  be  a  great  advantage  to  us. 

PROF.     AGAR     BEET. 

Prof.  AGAii  Beet  :  Mr.  President  and 
Christian  fi-iends, — My  first  words  must 
be  words  of  warm  greeting  from  all  Wes- 
leyans  everywhere  to  this  Intei'national 
Congregational  Synod.  We  ai-e  yoxu- 
brethren  in  Christ.  Everything  that  we 
hear  good  about  you  is  joy  to  us ;  we  seldom 
hear  anything  that  is  not  good,  so  I  need 
not  i5ut  the  other  side.  We  agree  with 
yoxi,  it  seems  to  me,  in  all  that  you  prize 
most.  We  agree  with  you  that  the 
germ-cell  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
the     regenerate     soul    in     his     individual 
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intercourse  with  God ;  and  we  agree  with 
you  that  his  intercourse  witli  God  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  anything  in  the  world  outside 
his  own  sovil  and  God.  These,  I  tliink,  are 
the  great  principles  for  which  you  contend, 
and  in  that  contention  we  stand  by  your 
side  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in  every  way 
we  will  support  you.  I  can  only  say  a  few 
words  about  the  training  for  the  ministry. 
I  will  just  tell  you  what  we  do.  We  Wes- 
leyans,  like  yourselves,  are  deeply  anxious 
abou.t  the  culture  of  our  young  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  I  may  say  that  no  man 
enters  the  Wesleyan  ministry  without  a 
college  training  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  do  anything  like  so  much  as  we 
would  wish.  Our  people  do  all  they  can. 
Their  threat  liberality  in  the  support  of  our 
colleges  is  plain  proof  of  this.  Yovi  see  we 
are  a  yoiuig  church  ;  we  have  no  old  founda- 
tions. Our  oldest  colleges  are  hardly  fifty 
years  old  :  but  during  those  fifty  years  our 
people  have  given  us  tens  and  tens  of  thous- 
ar.ds  to  build  the  colleges  we  have  and  to 
support  them.  What  we  should  like  to  do 
woiild  be  to  have  a  complete  arts  cotu-se 
before  beginning  the  theological  course. 
I  think  everybody  is  agreed  about  that.  It 
is  an  immense  gain  to  a  teacher  of  systematic 
theology,  as  I  am,  to  speak  to  men  who  already 
have  studied  well  their  Greek  Testament. 
But,  sir,  we  have  to  do  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to  carry 
this  out;  we  are  a  very  long  way  from 
carrying  it  out.  We  do  the  best  we  can  to 
get  in  oiir  college  men  who  have  already  a 
ifood  training  at  a  imiversity,  and  with  a 
degree  if  possible,  if  not,  with  as  good  a 
training  as  we  can.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  shut  out  all  the  young  men  who 
have  not  got  this  good  training.  We  are 
obliged  to  use  our  material  and  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  that,  perhajis,  in  two  ways. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  never  likely  to 
be  very  much  of  scholars,  bxit  who  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  work  for  Christ  in  the 
pulpit  without  being  scholars.  Then  there 
are  others  who  have  not  had  a  college 
training  before  they  come  to  us,  but  who 
have  considerable  aptitude  for  scholastic 
-earning ;  and  in  their  case  we  are  obliged.to 
do  a  very  awkward  thing,  and  that  is  to  run 
the  arts  course  along  with  the  theological 
course.  We  all  feel  the  drawback,  I  feel  it 
every  day  that  I  live,  but  we  cannot  help  it ; 
we  have  to  do  as  well  as  we  can.  And  all 
I  can  say  is  that  under  the  circumstances 
we  are  doing  oxvc  best.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
■  only  talking  platitudes ;  I  fear  I  have  not 
much  else  to  say.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
get  men  as  well  trained  as  possible  ;  we  take 
only  those  men  who  seem  to  us  to  be  fitted 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
then  we  train  them  as  well  as  we  can.  Now, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.  We 
might — and  this  is  the  one  point  in  which 
I  have  to  give  a  little  experience — we  might 
j3ut  the  less  ediicated  men  in  a  college  by 
themselves,  putting  our  University  grad- 
•uates  in  a  different  college.     That  has  been 


proposed  to  iis ;  but  we  do  not  like  it.  We 
find  that  to  mix  them  up  works  better.  For 
the  k-ss  educated  scholars, by  mixing  and  sit- 
ting in  the  class-rooms  with  those  who  are 
better  educated,  get  something  —  they 
get  an  indefinable  but  very  valuable  in- 
fluence from  the  better  scholarship  of  the 
others.  Althoiigh  it  is  very  awkward  to 
mix  men  of  very  different  attainments,  yet 
taking  it  on  the  whole,  looking  upon  our 
colleges  for  spiritual  training  as  well  as 
learning,  our  experience  is  that  to  train 
them  tngether  is  the  better  method.  I  will 
not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  will 
sit  down,  jvist  reijeating  the  very  hearty 
greeting  that  all  Wesleyans  send  to  this 
Assembly. 

DR.  WILKINS. 

Dr.  WiLKiNS :  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men,— I  do  not  rise  to  inflict  any  speech 
upon  you  or  to  put  before  you  any  views 
of  my  own.  I  asked  permission  to  ad- 
dress this  Conference,  because  I  thought 
that  it  was  exceedingly  important  that  we 
should  take  this  oi^portunity  of  freely  inter- 
changing opinions  and  gaining  the  benefits 
we  might  anticipate  from  the  exi^erience  of 
our  visitors.  And  I  want,  witli  ihe  kind 
permission  of  the  President,  to  ask  some 
more  of  ovir  American  visitors  to  help  us 
by  giving  us  the  results  of  their  experience 
in  that  most  difficult  problem  of  our  college 
education  which  has  already  been  touched 
on  by  President  Fisk,  Professor  Benton, 
and  Dr.  Agar  Beet.  We,  I  suppose,  have 
two  considerations  mainly  to  bo  kept  in 
view.  In  the  firsti^lace,  the  Independents 
have  always  valued  an  educated  ministry. 
Our  traditions  are  traditions  of  leax-ning. 
We  know  too  well  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  to  be  willing  to  entrust 
their  handling  to  imj^erfectly-trained  and 
lialf-edvicated  men.  We  know,  as  has  been 
said  more  than  once  with  general  applause 
within  this  room,  that  our  theology  needs 
to  be  reconstriicted  in  the  fullest  light  of 
modern  critical,  physical,  and  philosophical 
science.  We  do  not  wish  to  entrust  the 
care  of  our  churches,  and  especially  the 
shaping  of  the  convictions  of  our  younger 
men  and  women,  to  those  who  cannot,  for 
want  of  their  own  inadequate  training,  see 
things  in  the  same  light  as  those  whom 
they  undertake  to  teach  are  seeing  them, 
and  cannot  feel  the  j^ressure  of  the  problems 
as  they  press  upon  their  younger  hearers. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to 
hold  fil-m  to  what  has  always  been  one  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  ovir  Independent 
churches — that  the  ministry  is  not  a  pro- 
fession which  a  man  can  choose  early  in  life, 
and  for  which  he  can  be  elaborately  and 
carefully  trained ;  but  it  is  a  vocation — a 
vocation  which  no  man  dare  enter  upon 
until  he  is  fully  conscioiis  that  he  has  been 
called  thereto  by  the  Si^irit  of  God.  Now,  how 
a.re  we  to  solve  the  problems  that  arise  from 
the  consideration  of  these  two  differentpoints 
of  view  ?     What  are  we  to  do  with  those 
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n;en  whom  we  have  coming  each  year  to  the 
<loors   of  our   colleges,  men   who  have  had 
very  few  early  advantages,  and  yet  who  do 
Ijelieve  that  they  have  been  called  by  the 
Spirit  of  tJod  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  who,  so  far  as  we  can  test  them  by  oiu- 
imperfect  human  judgments,  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  great  and  useful  work  as  Chris- 
tian ministers  ?     I  confess  that  all  such  de- 
vices as  institutes,  distinguished  from  col- 
leges, or  short  and  specially  adapted  English 
coui'ses  within  our   colleges,   seem    to    be 
miserable,    inadeqiiate    soliitions    of     this 
problem.     I  rather  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  j^rimary  education  will  have  as 
its   crown    a    more    completely    organised 
intermediate  education  oj^en  to  all  children 
of  jJromise  in  our  land,  when   that   inter- 
mediate education  should  lead — as  it  is  doing 
already  in  many  instances,  for  which  we  are 
thanktid,  but  which  ought  to  be  in  many 
more  yet  to  come — to  the  older  universities. 
Then  I  trust  we  may  see  in  richer  measure 
the   fruit   of  the    wisdom   and   courage  of 
those     who  in   our  own  day  have    planted 
Mansfield      in      the      heart      of     Oxford, 
and  planted    it    with    so    much  judgment, 
not  as  a  rival  to  the  existing  colleges,  but 
as  a  supplement  to  them.      I  trust  we  shall 
find  many  of  the  younger  men,  not  only  of 
those  who  were  called  somewhat  invidiotisly 
the  other  day  the  better  classes,  but  those 
who  come  from  humbler  ranks,  going  not  in 
consequence  of  deliberate  choice  to  a  j^ro- 
fessiou,  but  as  the  natural  career  of  a  man 
of  ability  and  desire  to  do  good  service  to 
God  in  the  Church  and  State — going,  jDer- 
hajjs,  through  the  pi'imary  school,  through 
the  intermet-Uate  school,  and   through  the 
university,  and  then,  when  they  have  re- 
ceived in  the  natural  coru'se  of  things,  not 
as    an    exceptional     favour,    a    iiniversity 
training,  choosing  to  pass  on  to  the  higher 
theological  training  of  colleges  like  Mans- 
field.    We  are  not  yet  rij^e  for  the  time,  but 
I  know  how  earnest  is  the  wish  of  our  theo- 
logical professors  that  they  should  be  set 
free  from  the  task  of  giving  instruction  in 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  universities 
and    colleges    rising    up    throughout    the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  should  do 
their   i^roper  work   of   spreading  grammar 
schools  giving  this  instruction,  and  that  our 
theological  colleges  should  be  set  tree  to  do 
their  proper  work  of  teaching  that  high  and 
difficult  science  of  theology.     But  I  rose  not 
to  make  a  speech,  although  I  have  almost 
fallen   into    one,   but    simply   to    ask    our 
American  delegates  especially,  if  they  will 
tell  us  how  they  deal  with  the  problem  there. 
Professor  Benton  said  that   New  England 
was  qiiite  different  in  that  respect  from  his 
own  part  of  the  country.     But  New  England 
is    not    different    from    England   in     that 
respect,     and    I   cannot   but    believe   that 
the  same  problem  which    faces  us  and   so 
hampers   us  in   our    work  of  training    for 
the  ministry  must  also   meet  them   in  the 
older  and  longer  settled  States  of  the  East ; 
and  I  for  one   should  be  thankful  for  any 


light    that    could    be    tlu-own    upon    the 
subject. 

The  President  :  I  trust  there  will  bo  a 
rcsi^ouso  from  some  member  of  the  Council 
associated  with  one  of  the  older  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  New  England. 

DR.  PALMER. 

Eev.C.  E.  Palmer,  D.D.  :  I  have  one  word 
to     say.      I    did    not     expect    to  make    a 
speech,  but   Professor   Wilkins  has   moved 
me   to  respond  to  him   one  word.     I   have 
to   differ   a  little   from   the    speaker,    who 
.said   that   Yale   Divinity   School  might  be 
taken  bodily  oi\t  of  the  university  and  put 
anywhere  else.     I  think  that  is  a  very  great 
mistake,  into  which  no  one  could  have  tWlen 
who   was   intimately  acquainted  with  the 
present    process     of     instriiction    in    Yale 
Divinity    School.      In    the    first   place,  we 
are  most  i:irofoundly  convinced  that  there 
would    be    a   great    loss    to    the    students 
in  getting  away  from  the  scholarly  spirit  of 
the  university.     They  catch  a  great  deal  in 
the  mere  contact  with  the  university,  just 
as  it  was  said  here  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  less  educated  men    catch  a  great  deal 
from  the  better  educated  men  in  the  class, 
room.     It  is   for   the   same  reason  a  great 
advantage  that  the  Divinity  School  is  in  the 
midst  of   the   university,  but   beyond  that 
we  make  continual  drafts  upon  the   other 
parts  of  the  \iniversity  in  the   direction  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Divinity   School,  and 
we  are  doing  it  more  andmore.     We  find  in- 
struction available  for  the  members  of  the 
Divinity  School  from  the  professors  of  the 
law    departmeut,    from   professors     in  the 
school    of    mxisic,    and    i^rofessors    in   the 
medical  dej^artment,   as   well   as    in   other 
departments  which   might    be    mentioned. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  problem   of 
how  to  deal  with  the  men  who  want  tc  get 
into  the  ministry  by  a  short  course,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  we  have  less  and  less  disposition 
to  encourage  that  sort  of  thing.      The  work 
of  the  ministry    is  growing  all  the  time. 
The  demand   upon  the  pulpit,  the  demand 
of   the  work   which   ministers  have  to  do, 
call   more   and   more   for  highly   and  tho- 
roughly educated  men.     We  continually  lift 
the  standard  required,  and  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  continually  lift  the 
standard  of  requirements  as  enforced  against 
men  who  wish  to  enter.       W^e  are  not  half 
.so  likely  to  let  in  men  in  these  days  as  we 
were  formerly  who  have  a  poor  preparation 
to  enter  upon  theological  study.      Of  course 
we  do  not  draw  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  we 
continually  seek  for  a  better  educated  class 
of  candidates    for    the   ministry,    and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  goes  to  dis- 
couraging   the  coming  in  of  men  who  are 
more  imiaerfectly  trained.     It  is  not  because 
we   doubt   that  men  of  large  spiritual   re- 
sources can  be  useful  without  high  intellec- 
tual culture,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  in  our 
paxticular  circumstances  it  is  far  better  for 
us  to  encouracre  men  who  have  had  a  tho- 
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rough  university  ecUication  than  any  other 
class  of  men.  And  I  would  say  to  those 
charged  with  the  theological  education,  so 
far  as  I  am  competent  to  speak,  that  where- 
ever  you  are  and  whatever  creed  you  are, 
and  with  whatever  classes  of  men  you  have 
to  deal,  keep  before  you  all  the  time  the 
fact  that  you  are  to  lift  the  standard  which 
men  must  reach  in  order  to  be  declared  as 
graduated  and  approved  and  fitted  for  the 
ministry,  and  you  must  lift  at  the  beginning 
of  the  courses  just  as  much  as  towards  the 
end.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  am  thorovighly 
competent  to  speak  of  this  matter,  yet  as  one 
of  those  directly  connected  with  the  care 
and  government  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  I  coiild  not  help  feeling  that  possibly 
I  was  called  ui^on,,  and  I  want  to  say 
further  that  we  do  feel  a  profound  symjiathy 
and  take  a  profound  interest  in  Mansfield 
College  on  our  side  of  the  waters.  I  do  not 
know  what  brethren  are  thinking  of — I  do 
not  care  where  they  are — who  are  not  doing 
their  very  utmost  to  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  Mansfield  College  and  prejiare  it 
for  a  far  more  extensive  and  expansive 
career  of  usefulness  in  ministerial  edixcation 
in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
Divinity  School  can  do  without  a  Professor 
of  Homiletics,  and  I  am  amazed  that 
English  brethren  here  are  willing  that 
Mansfield  College  should  go  on  without  a 
Professor  of  Homiletics.  Perhaps  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  will  pardon  me  for  saying  this,  but  it 
is  what  I  feel. 

Mr.  S.  Holmes  :  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Coimcil  that  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  on  my 
left,  and  oiu-  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dale, 
have  both  been  lecturers  in  Yale  College, 
and  I  think  both  of  them  might  tell  you 
a  little  about  what  they  saw  m  that  Divinity 
School  which  wotild  interest  you  all. 

The  President  :  I  appreciate  the  extreme 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Holmes's  remarks,  and  after 
Dr.  Cornish  has  addressed  us  I  will  call  ixpon 
Dr.  Taylor. 

DR.    CORNISH. 

Rev.  Geo.  Cornish,  LL.D.  :  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  to  say  is  much  of  a  narra- 
tive character,  and  has  been  anticipated 
by  what  has  been  already  said.  It  is  rather 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  and  difficulties  of  the  colleges 
in  America,  as  well  as  of  those  in  England, 
should  be  almost  of  the  same  character  as 
those  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  our  theo- 
logical colleges  in  Canada.  I  may  say,  for  the 
information  of  the  brethren  here,  that  I  am 
an  old  Highbury  student,  then  a  New 
College  student,  leaving  that  institution  in 
1855,  and  going  out  to  Canada,  where  I  have 
been  engaged  since  then  in  professorial 
work,  and  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  and 
large  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  theo- 
logical college  in  Canada.  Whatever  ser- 
vices I  have  been  able  to  render  of  an 
honorary  character — first  as  secretary,  and 
now   and    then    as    professor — have     been 


cheerfully  rendered  as  a  return  for  the  debt 
which  I  owe  to  our  English  New  College  for 
the  education  I  received  there.     Now,  this 
Congregational    College    of     Canada   is    a 
body  corporate,  with  power  to  give  degrees 
in  divinity — although,  let  me  throw  out  a 
hint,  that  they  are  only  given  on  examina- 
tion.    This  College  was  founded  fifty-two 
years  ago — a  respectable  age,  as  institutions 
go   in   a   new   country   like    Canada.       Its 
history    has    been   very    varied — ujis     and 
downs,   now  light,   now   shade — sometimes 
filling  us  with  discouragement  in  fearing 
it  must  fall  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  sup- 
port.     But   let   me    say  that    through  all 
these  years  the  honoiu^ed  Colonial  Missionary 
Society    has    been    one    of     its    best    and 
staunchest  friends.      It   has   given   to   the 
funds  of   the   College  between  60,000  and 
70,000  dels,  during   those    years.    In    fact, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  policy  of  that 
oociety  in  so  subsidizing   it,   it  could  not 
have  existed  nor  have  done  the  work  w^hich 
it  has  done.     Its  place  of  abode  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  Brantford,  under  the  good 
and  venerated  Dr.  Lillie,  a  man  of  great 
versatility    of     mind    and    wade    reading 
and  cajjacity  of  teaching,  a  man  whose  name 
is  now  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  all 
who  sat  under  him  and  by  all  who  had  to  do 
with  him.    In  IStii  the  College  was  removed 
to  Montreal,  from  Toronto,  on  the  ground 
that  the  McGill  University  afforded  facilities 
for  the  education   of   its  students    such  as 
could  not  be  foiuid  elsewhere.      And  here 
lies  tlie  point   of   interest   to  my   English 
friends ;    for  on   the    organisation    of    the 
College  in  Montreal,  an  important  step  was 
taken  to  secure  a  more  comj)lete  education 
for  its  students  by  affiliation  with  the  Uni- 
versity, whereby  access  to  the  classes  and 
degrees  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  thrown 
open  to  them,  by  regulations  just  such  as 
existed    in    New    College    when    I    was   a. 
student,  by  its  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  London.     The   full  course  was   divided 
into  a  literary  course  of  two  years  and  a 
theological  course  of  three  years ;    and   at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  students  are 
supjDosed  to  go  uji  for  their  degree.      Those 
who  enter  for  the  full  course   are  required 
to  pass  the  University  matriculation  exami- 
nation.    At  the  end  of  their   second    year 
they  go   up    for    the  intermediate    exami- 
nation, which    answers  to   your   fiLfst   B.A. 
Having  jjassed  that,  they  enter  u]Jon  their 
first  year  of   theology,  and  jjrosecute  their 
third  and  fourth  years    in   the  University 
and  the  first  and  second  years  in  the  theo- 
logical   classes  simultaneously.     For  those 
who,   owing    to    age  or   defective   literary 
training,   cannot  take   the  full  five  years' 
course,   but   who    give    promise  of    useful 
service  in  the  ministry,  there  is  provided  a 
theological  or '"  shorter  "  coiu-se,  extending 
over    three    years,   with     selected     classes 
in     the    University.        But,     as   Professor 
Beet     has     said,      that     is    an     arrange- 
ment ex  necessitate.     None  of    us   who    are 
interested  in  the  higher  education   of  our 
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ministers  liked  it.  What  I  and  what  we 
all  want  to  see  who  take  a  correct  view  of 
this  matter  is  that  no  student  should  bo 
admitted  to  the  study  of  theology  except 
on  the  old  condition  of  the  media-val  uni- 
versities—that  he  should  be  a  graduate  in 
Arts,  having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  hold,  is  he  pre- 
jmred  to  enter  upon  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  varied  and  important  classes  of  the 
theological  course.  But  that  is  all  very  well 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection.  We  have  to  do 
what  we  can ;  but  if  we  were  to  carry 
out  a  course  of  that  kind  we  should  exclude 
half  the  men  that  apply  to  us  for  admis- 
sion, and  we  should  have  the  chiu-ches  on 
every  hand  clamouring  against  our  action ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  buttoning  up  their 
pockets  and  saying,  "  Very  well,  if  you  will 
not  take  the  young  men  we  recommend  to 
you,  then  you  shall  not  have  ovir  money." 
So  that  you  see  we  are  driven  to  this  as  a 
via  media,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  must  say  it 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  Many  and  many 
a  man  has  passed  through  ovir  shorter 
course,  and  gone  out  and  done  good  work 
among  the  churches,  who  could  not 
have  done  so  if  we  had  not  received  him. 
For  remember  this :  now  and  then,  to  our 
disgust  and  dismay,  men  creep  into 
pulpits  who  shovild  not  get  there. 
That  is  one  of  the  evils,  perhaps,  of  our 
Independency.  We  hope  when  we  get 
the  Council  system  more  iJerfected  than 
we  have  it  now  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
prevent  that.  We  have  had  as  Princii^als, 
Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Wilkes,  and  our  lamented 
friend.  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  now  Dr.  Barbour. 
He  is  doing  noble  service,  and  there  is  no 
preacher  who  surpasses  him  in  Canada,  and 
his  ability  in  the  class-room  is  of  a  very 
high  order.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  is  very 
much  appreciated,  and  the  students  are 
increasing ;  in  fact,  we  shall  have  a  difficulty 
as  to  what  to  do  with  them.  But  here  we 
are  brought  face  to  face,  as  Tennyson  sings, 
with  "  That  eternal  want  of  pence  which 
vexes  public  men  " — that  is  what  is  ham- 
pering us.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  even  in 
that  connection  we  are  making  progress. 
We  have  been  trying  for  some  years  past 
to  raise  an  endowinent  of  50,000  dols.,  and  we 
begin  to  see  our  way  towards  that  endow- 
ment, which,  when  completed,  will  do  very 
much  to  relieve  us  from  the  financial  diffi- 
culties in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 
For  we,  as  well  as  you  American  friends — 
it  was  the .  case  when  I  was  a  student  in 
England — have  to  help  the  young  men  that 
come  to  us  in  a  pecrmiary  way.  But  the 
men  will  work  when  they  come — work  to 
their  physical  detriment,  and  that  is,  in 
most  cases,  owing  to  their  inadequate  pre- 
paration. Suppose  you  pluck  a  man  at  his 
examination.  Ee  will  say,  as  many  a  student 
has  said,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  shall  go 
back  home,  and  where  am  I  to  get  educated  ? 
I  shall  be  no  better  a  year  hence  than  I  am 
now,  and  I  can  afford  just  as  well  to  stay 
here  as   to  go  back  home  and  spend   my 


money  there."  What  I  think  we  should 
aim  at  would  be  a  i^reliminary  year  which 
would  arrange  for  all  those  who  come  in- 
adequately i)rei3ared,  to  get  a  year's  coach-  , 
ing  and  training  for  the  matriculation  / 
examination  if  they  are  going  to  enter  the 
full  course,  and  for  the  theological  examina- 
tion if  they  intend  to  go  in  for  the  shorter 
course.  I  may  say  that  we  have  turned 
out  some  very  able  men  under  this  system. 
That  dear  young  brother  who  read  that 
brilliant  paper  the  other  morning  was  one 
of  oiir  students.  He  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  University  with  honours,  and 
he  held  his  own  whilst  going  through  the 
classes.  A  brother  of  his  has  done  the- 
same,  and  others  ;  and  we  are  vei-y  much 
encouraged  in  getting  men  like  these.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  were  trained  before 
there  were  these  educational  aijpliances,. 
imder  good  Dr.  Lillie  and  others,  who  have 
been  some  of  our  foremost  men  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Canadian  chiu'ches,  and  in 
the  promulgation  of  our  polity  and  oiir 
principles.  We  could  not  afford  to  do  away 
with  the  short  coiu-se.  What  we  aim  at 
is  to  raise  the  standard  higher  and  higher, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  we  can  only  do  that 
as  the  lower  education  becomes  raised 
also. 

DR.    DALE. 

The  President  :  Before  I  call  on  Dr. 
Tayloi",  may  1  be  allowed  to  raise  one  ques- 
tion with  which  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful 
if  some  of  our  American  friends  would  deal. 
We  have  been  discussing  hitherto  the 
arrangements  in  Ajnerica,  Canada,  and  Eng- 
land for  the  due  training  of  the  ordinary 
l^astor  in  order  that  he  may  do  his  work 
effectively.  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to 
know,  and  we  all  should  be  extremely  glad 
to  know,  to  what  extent  and  by  what  means 
measures  are  taken  in  American  colleges  to 
train  \i]y  theological  specialists — I  mean  for 
chiu-ches  like  ours — and  jjrovide  not  merely 
for  the  training  of  ordinary  pastors,  but 
for  the  training  of  eminent  exegetical 
scholars,  both  in  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  courses.  I  think  specialists 
also,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  theology,, 
specialists  in  dogma,  specialists  in  Oriental 
languages  generally,  with  a  view  to  effective 
exegetical  work,  ought  to  be  contemplated 
as  among  the  proper  growth  somewhere  of 
our  theological  colleges.  Now,  we  have  not 
done  miich  in  that  way  hitherto ;  I  hope 
we  are  doing  something  towards  it,  and  I 
should  be  very  grateful  to  any  of  our 
American  friends  if  they  can  tell  us  to  what 
extent  they  have  set  their  minds  upon 
securing  such  results  as  these.  It  is  a  great 
dishonour  to  us,  I  take  it,  that  of  late  years 
we  have  done  so  little  m  original  work  in 
any  of  the  great  dejiartments  of  theology. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  group  of  churches 
will  ever  secure  a  strong  control  over  the 
intellectual  life  of  Christendom  unless,  in  ■ 
addition  to  training  those  ordinary  pastors, 
it  provides   for    the    elfective    training    of 
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specialists  in  tlie  directions  which  I  have 
named.  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Taylor  to 
address  you. 

DR.  TAYLOR. 

Eev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  :  I  am  not  able,  I 
grieve  to  say,  to  give  much  of  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
just  now  by  the  President.  I  simply 
know  that  in  the  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York — not  a  distinctively  Congregational 
.Seminary,  as  the  name  implies,  though  it 
used  to  be  a  seminary  where  Congregational 
stvidents  cordd  be  educated,  and  some  are 
still — there  are  two  fellowships  founded,  the 
holders  of  which  are  chosen  by  examination, 
and  I  landerstand  that  they  repair  some- 
where in  Europe  for  the  prosecution  of  some 
particiilar  and  special  study.  One  of  these 
Fellows  is  now  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Union  Seminary  itself,  after  having 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Europe  in  the 
investigation  of  Oriental  langiiages,  and  he 
is  now,  I  believe,  the  highest  recognised 
avithority  in  regard  to  the  newly  discovered 
and  arranged  Accadian  language,  that  we 
have  in  America.  Another  Fellow  whom  I 
know  well,  for  he  was  at  one  time  a  member 
•of  my  own  chirrch,  went  to  Exirope  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  he  is 
now  a  Greek  jjrofessor  in  one  of  the  col- 
I  leges  in  Vermont,  and  by-and-by  he  may  be 
heard  of  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
seminaries,  and  so  the  object  to  which  yoix 
referred.  Sir,  has  been  secured  partially  at 
least  in  the  Union  Seminary  in  that  way. 
It  goes  on  from  year  to  year.  I  think  every 
year  two  Fellows  are  appointed,  by  competi- 
tion of  course.  It  is  the  blue  riband,  in 
fact,  of  the  seminary  to  hold  such  a  Fellow- 
ship. Two  of  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  were 
over  here  under  Professor  Fairbairn,  and 
have  returned  with  great  honour  to  a  post  of 
influence  among  us.  As  to  what  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Holmes  has  sriggested,  Iregretto 
say  that  I  am  very  poorly  qualified  indeed 
to  give  any  account  of  the  Yale  Seminary. 
The  fact  is.  Dr.  Palmer,  who  is  himself  one 
of  the  Yale  Corporation,  is  the  recognised 
authority,  at  least  among  us  here,  on  this 
question,  and  I  can  only  say  ditto  to  what 
he  has  said.  The  students  at  the  seminary 
are,  I  think,  almost  all  graduates  of  some 
college,  thoi^gh  they  are  not  all  graduates 
of  Yale  University  by  any  means.  On  some 
of  the  occasions  when  I  have  been  there  I 
have  met  graduates  of  almost  all  our  North- 
Western  colleges,  as  well  as  the  graduates 
of  Yale,  and  there  are  not  a  few.  Latterly 
there  have  been  some  very  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic Welshmen  among  them  who 
have  come  from  some  of  the  colleges  that 
may  be  known  to  some  of  you  here.  The 
position  which  most  of  us  have  held  does 
not  admit  of  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
college,  although  it  has  brought  us  into 
very  pleasant  fellowship  both  with  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  has  not  been  referred 


to  to-day,  and  I  shoiild  like  to  say  one 
word  about  it.  I  think  it  was  President 
Garfield  who  said  if  Mark  Hopkins  were 
at  one  end  of  a  log,  and  he  was  at  the 
other,  it  would  be  a  college.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  buildings,  but 
even  the  finest  building  does  not  make  a 
college.  Take  Dr.  Fairbairn  there.  Put 
him  anywhere,  and  give  him  a  student, 
and  that  will  be  a  theological  college.  A 
great  deal  depends  v\pon  the  receptive 
faculties  of  the  stxidents,  no  doubt,  and 
upon  their  being  in  their  right  position 
so  as  to  take  in  what  they  get  from  the 
professors,  but  still  more  depends  upon  the 
teachers.  Give  us,  then,  i-ight  men  ;  put 
your  foremost  men  in  the  professors' chairs, 
and  I  do  not  care  whore  you  place  your 
colleges  or  what  sort  of  buildings  are  used, 
for  they  will  be  effective.  I  say  that, 
because  with  regard  to  Yale  they  have  at 
least  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  object. 
In  your  time.  Sir,  when  you  were  over  there 
with  us,  there  was  the  venei'able  Leonard 
Bacon,  who  was  a  host  in  himself,  especially 
with  regard  to  Congregationalism,  as  I  can 
testify.  We  have  now  one  whose  name  is 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  Germany,  too — Dr.  George  Fisher. 
His  name  commands  attention  everywhere, 
and  he  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  jiosition 
he  holds.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Harris, 
and  though  I  do  not  know  the  two  younger 
professors  so  well,  I  am  siu-e  the  samn  thing 
may  be  said  of  them.  One  thing  with  regai'd 
to  the  Yale  professors  is  that  they  are  so 
poorly  paid.  That  seems  to  be  the  chronic 
evil  of  our  colleges.  lam  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Holmes  that  they  have  recently  received 
two  legacies — one  of  50,000  dols.  and  the 
other  of  100,000  dols.  It  is  the  same  with 
almost  all  our  colleges,  and  with  almost  all 
our  theological  seminaries.  You  are  just 
beginning  this  fresh  step,  if  -I  judge 
rightly  from  what  Mr.  Pryce  says  in 
his  paper,  and  you  have  befoi'e  you 
the  putting  up  of  a  similar  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  perhaj^s  also  in  London,  and  I 
say  look  after  the  best  men  and  put  up 
the  salaries.  It  is  not  a  very  popvilar  thing 
to  say  that  on  ovxr  side  of  the  water.  We 
can  get  men  to  give  their  money  for  pro- 
fessorsliips  or  for  buildings,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  take  quite  so  kindly  to  the  giving 
of  money  for  salaries.  I  do  not  see  why 
that  should  be.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  been  the 
benefactor  of  the  seminary  very  largely  iii 
years  past,  does  not  care  a  snap  of  the 
fingers  for  any  such  consideration  ;  but  they 
are  not  all  like  him.  The  salaries  in  con- 
nection with  professorships  should  not  only 
be  abreast  of,  but  more  than  the  higher 
stipends  that  are  i^aid  in  the  churches.  I 
want  the  brethren  here  to  bear  that  fact  in 
mind  if  they  want  their  efforts  with  regard 
to  Mansfield  and  elsewhere  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  I  have  not  given  much  in- 
formation about  the  colleges  over  in 
America  because  I  really  do  not  know  them. 
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A  man  miTst  be  ediicatecl  in  one  of  them 
to  be  able  to  testify  vei-y  much,  and,  un- 
fortunately, 1  have  had  all  my  education 
in  Scotland. 

MR.    HOLMES. 

Mr.  S.  Holmes  :  I  should  lite  to  say 
•a  word  with  regard  to  a  department  of 
theological  work  on  which  nothing  has 
^et  been  said.  Nothing  has  been  said 
jet  with  reference  to  our  coloured  people  in 
the  States.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  on 
that  subject  generally.  I  am  connected 
with  the  Committee  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  which  has  the  matter 
in  charge.  We  have  not  only  church  build- 
ings, but  schools  and  cottages  where  we  give 
theological  instruction.  The  greatest  need 
we  have  in  connection  with  our  work  is  the 
•education  of  the  coloured  men  for  our 
coloured  churches,  of  which  we  have  now 
150.  Once  in  a  while  a  coloiired  man  gets 
•into  one  of  the  theological  seminaries,  but  it 
is  only  occasionally.  But  I  want  to  tell  you, 
for  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  that 
we  are  taking  hold  of  this  matter,  feeling 
the  necessity  and  imj^ortance  of  taking  up 
the  sj^ecial  education  of  men  for  those 
•-'.•hurches.  Our  university  has  now  come 
entirely  tinder  the  control  of  the  Congre- 
^ationalists  as  far  as  its  theological  work  is 
■concerned.  We  have  just  laid,  within  two 
months,  the  foundation  of  a  large  theologi- 
cal school  to  be  located  at  the  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, where  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  come 
from.  And  we  have  also  made  arrangements 
in  our  larger  colleges  for  the  training  of 
our  colottred  ministers,  so  that  we  expect  to 
have  a  very  much  larger  supply  than  we 
-liave  had. 

DR.  FAIRBAIRN. 

!Rev.  Dr.  Fairbaien  :  May  I  just  say  one 
solitary  word  as  to  one  respect  in  which  the 
American  colleges  set  vis  a  most  distin- 
guished example.  If  we  only  knew  how 
they  are  equipped  as  regards  the  number  of 
naen  teaching,  we  would  indeed  feel  our- 
selves covered  with  shame.  The  idea  of  an 
equipped  theological  school  is  slowly  work- 
ing its  way  into  the  English  imagination, 
but  it  has  not  got  there  yet.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  taken  clearly  into  account  that  in  the 
school  represented  by  our  friend.  Dr.  Fisk, 
there  are,  at  any  rate,  twelve  professors, 
six  in  the  department  of  English  theology 
and  six  in  the  department  of  foreign.  In 
Andover  there  are  eleven  resident  professors 
and  three  non-resident  lecturers,  one  man 
giving  his  whole  time  to  homiletics  and 
another  his  whole  time  to  elocvition  and 
whatever  tends  to  articulation  in  speech. 
Then  in  Yale  there  are  thirteen  pro- 
fessors, while  in  Union  Seminary,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  are  ten 
men  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  theology. 
And  the  schools  that  are  but  of  recent  crea- 
tion stand  equii^ped  in  a  way  of  which  our 
own  schools  in  England  have  not  yet  got 
the  ghost  of  an  idea.   Two  things  are  neces- 


sary— to  get  qualified  men  to  enter  the  col- 
lege, and  to  get  qualified  men  to  teach  the 
college,  and  the  combination  of  these  two 
things,  and  those  only,  will  make  thoroughly 
equipped  schools.  And  if  anything  has  to 
be  conceived,  let  this  further  thing  be  con- 
ceived, that  a  theological  school  is  not  a 
narrow,  but  a  big  school,  covering  an  exten- 
sive field  of  human  knowledge  and  touching 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  And  it 
is  a  necessity  of  our  situation  at  this  moment 
to  find  these  two  things — to  equip  a  college 
with  men  to  teach  and  by  men  qualified  to 
learn. 

DR.  ROSEBY. 

Rev.    Dr.     Roseby  :     Mr.     President, — I 
have  risen  rather  in   order  that  Australia 
may    not  be    altogether   unrepresented    in 
this  interesting  discussion.     I  am   here   to 
say    that   the   same    feeling    is    prevalent 
among    the  members    of  our    churches    in 
Australia,  as  has  found  expression  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  in  these 
times  thoroughly  educated  ministers.     But 
I  do  not  know  that  quite  sufficient  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  efficient  learning  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology  that  a  man  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  some  pretty  wide  general 
culture.      I  hold  it  to  be  a  fatal  mistake  to 
educate  a  specialist   theologian    upon  any 
basis  of  mere  natural  ignorance,  and  prior 
to  the  man  having  acquired  soQiething  like 
a  general  all-round  culture.      You  may  get 
largely  developed  the  spirit  of  the  narrow 
dogmatist  under  those  conditions,  but  you 
will  not    educate  a  man   who  is   fitted  to 
teach  the  existing  generation.      I  am  not 
exactly  of   the  mind  of  Plato,  who,  in  his 
"  Republic,"  as  you  know,  recommends  that 
the  State  should  be  ruled  entirely  by  philo- 
sophers, but  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  that   which   was   in  the  mind  of  Plato 
when  he  made  that  recommendation.     He 
meant  that  before  a  man  was  fitted  to  rule 
or  to  teach  he  should  himself  have  learned 
well.     Some   of   us   were,  perhaps,  a   little 
startled  at  the  scene-painting,  if  I  may  so 
describe  it,  of  our  friend.  Dr.  Northrop,  in 
the  slashing  address  which  he  delivered  us 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
Conference.     But,  Sir,  there  is  grave  truth, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  what  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Dr.  Northrop's  remarks.     He  would 
mean  to  tell  us  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
justify  the  separate  existence  of  our  several 
churches  is   that  there  shall  be  something 
like  differentiation,  some  division  of  labour 
in  our  work.     And   if   it   be  the  case  that 
other  churches  win  greater  success  among 
the   uninstructed   classes,  ours  will   be   no 
mean   service   to   the  Church  of  God  if  it 
furnishes,  in  coming  time,  men  of  light  and 
learning.     The  world  needs  them,  and  the 
acquisition  of  cultured  men  may  mean  the 
addition   in  large  numbers  of  the  very  class 
in  whose  interests  too  frequently  a  plea  for 
an  uneducated  ministry  is  put  forth.     This 
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would  seem  to  be  the  only  contribution  that 
I  am  able  to  give  to  this  discussion,  biit  I 
trust  ifc  will  be  accepted  as  a  voice  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  on  the  advisability  of 
having  educated  ministers. 

PRINCIPAL  GOSMAN. 

Rev.  Principal  Gosman  :  Mr.  President, — 
I  have  not  very  much  to  say,  but  still 
you  may  be  interested  to  know  that,  in 
a  small  way,  I  think  we  have  solved  those 
problems  which  have  been  raised  in  the  new 
country  from  which  I  come.  Our  difficulty, 
of  course,  in  the  first  place,  is  with  the  large 
number  of  young  men  that  have  an  ambi- 
tion or  an  insi^iration  for  the  ministry,  but 
whose  early  opportunities  of  education  have 
not  been  many.  The  way  in  which  we  dis- 
pose of  them  is  just  simply  this :  when  we 
find  them  absolutely  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction,  we  very  quietly  shunt  them ;  and 
in  looking  over  that  precipice  where  they 
have  gone  down,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  concerning  whom  we  may  have  very 
deep  regrets.  I  think  that  they  themselves 
should  be  very  grateful  that  they  have  been 
kept  from  a  career  for  which  they  were 
manifestly  never  intended.  The  class,  how- 
ever, which  we  may  call  the  third  or  the 
lowest  class,  is  the  class  to  whom  we 
endeavotir  to  extend  in  our  college  a 
general  English  and  theological  education  ; 
and  I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  very  highly  educated  ministry, 
in  which  I  most  cordially  concur,  that  there 
are  many  of  that  class  that  have  proved 
most  efficient  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
it  would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  the  churches 
if  we  had  not  these  men  now  labotiring  in 
some  parts  of  oiir  Australian  colonies.  Al- 
though our  college  is  not  large — we  have  no 
great  building  to  point  to,  and  we  have  no 
staif  of  specially  engaged  professors,  for  at 
the  present  time  Dr.  Bevan  and  myself 
give  the  education  required,  and  are  both 
busily  employed  also  in  the  ministry  and 
the  pastoi-ate — at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  what 
we  have  achieved.  Our  college  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  year  1862,  and  there  are 
many  who  have  gone  out  from  it  to  labour 
in  various  parts  of  our  land.  The  second 
class,  what  we  call  the  regular  class  of  stu- 
dents, are  those  who  attend  the  University 
exclixsively  for  the  first  two  years  of  their 
course.  The  second  year  is  overlapjied 
with  the  first  year  of  theology,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  if  they  are  successful,  they 
take  the  University  degree  of  B.A.  In 
answer  to  the  question  which  Dr.  Dale  has 
thrown  out  as  to  what  we  are  doing  to  en- 
courage sjDecialists,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
have  another  class,  and  we  have  already  sent 
one  student  to  Mansfield  who  is  developing 
a  speciality  in  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  theological  stiidy ;  and  there  is 
another  on  his  way  to  join  Oxford  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.     Whether  he  will 


turn  out  a  specialist  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  as  we  have  lost  one  we  have  taken  care 
that  we  shall  not  lose  from  our  ministry  the 
other.  He  is  being  sent  there  partly  by  the 
college  and  partly  by  a  lady  who  has  given 
him  funds  for  the  piu-pose  of  meeting  the 
necessary  expenses  he  may  be  put  to.  I 
think  that  is  an  evidence  that,  while  we  are 
endeavouring  to  do  a  lower  work  in  the 
third  class,  and  giving  no  encoiiragement  to 
it,  I  must  say,  while  not  exactly  disposing 
of  it  by  decapitation,  we  are  also  endeavour- 
ing to  do  the  second,  which  is  the  real  work 
provided  by  the  colleges  in  England.  We 
are  not  oblivious  of  the  importance  of  the 
direction  to  which  Dr.  Dale  referred.  I  shall 
be  gratefiil  for  this  discussion  if  it  can  only 
show  the  necessity  of  the  senatus  academicus 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  or  if  it 
can  show  a  way  by  which  the  University  can 
be  brought  into  existence,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  and  testing  the 
work  for  the  whole  British  Empire,  but  giving 
such  theological  degrees  as  they  may  be 
enabled  after  a  fair  and  honest  examina- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  great 
want,  the  only  want  that  I  can  see,  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time,  is  the  want  of  that 
body  to  grant  theological  degrees. 

PROFESSOR  FISK. 

Eev.  Professor  F.  W.  Fisk  :  I  hardly  wish 
at  this  late  hour  to  say  a  word  except  to 
answer  two  questions,  one  by  Professor 
Wilkins,  and  one  by  our  honoured  President. 
With  regard  to  the  first — the  special  coiu'se — 
it  is  simjily  enough  to  say  that  necessity 
knows  no  law.  All  of  our  seven  seminaries 
but  one  has  had  this  special  course  in 
one  form  or  another;  one,  I  believe,  has 
given  it  up.  It  was  called  into  being  to 
meet  an  urgent  necessity,  as  was  said 
in  the  paper.  In  some  of  our  Western 
States  there  are  only  about  one-third 
of  the  Congi-egational  pastors  that  have 
had  a  regular  course  of  theological  train- 
ing. They  are  coming  in  from  other 
countries  and  denominations,  and  the  ques- 
tion came  before  us,  and  we  had  to 
face  it :  How  can  we  train  ministers  even 
pai-tially  for  this  urgent  need  ?  Pastors 
these  churches  miist  and  will  have.  The 
question  then  was :  How  can  we  train 
them  best  for  this  great  work  ?  And  so, 
very  iinwillingly,  I  must  say,  for  our 
Faculties,  we  opened  our  doors.  Some  of  us, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to 
close  them  again ;  but  I  mvist  say  that  the 
results  have  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable. 
One  or  two  who  have  been  graduated  from 
the  special  course  have  spoken  on  this 
floor  to-day,  and  there  are  many,  in  the 
North- West  especially,  that  are  honoured, 
useful,  and  efficient  pastors  of  churches,  that 
have  come  to  the  jiastorate  through  this 
special  course.  Our  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
one  man,  who  had  been  prepared  for  college 
in  New  England,  heard  the  call  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  men  to  go  into   the 
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field,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  take  my  collecje 
course  in  the  field,"  and  he  went 
through  the  war,  and  then  it  was  too 
late  tor  him  to  go  to  college,  and  so 
he  entered  the  special  coiu-se,  and  an  able 
and  xisefiil  man  he  has  made  in  the 
ministry.  It  is  not  intended  to  lower  one 
jot  or  tittle  the  requirements  of  the  regular 
course,  and  some  of  our  seminaries  keep 
the  two  courses  entirely  distinct.  "Whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  poorer  scholars  in  the 
special  course  being  helped  by  those  that 
are  further  advanced  in  the  regular  coiu-se, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  tried  in  some 
seminaries,  and  now  the  distinction  between 
the  regular  and  the  special  course  of 
instruction  is  as  clearly  marked  as  between 
the  scientific  and  the  undex-graduate  classi- 
cal course  in  college.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  second  inquiry,  I  am  fully  in  sympathy 


with  our  honoured  President  in  regard  to  a 
provision  being  made  for  the  training  of 
specialists.  In  nearly  all  our  seminaries 
there  have  been  established  for  this  purpose 
one  or  two  fellowships,  generally  two,  and 
the  best  scholar  in  his  class,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty,  has  that  fellowship  for  two 
years,  yielding  about  600  dels,  a  year.  The 
student  usually  spends  two  years  in  a 
German  or  English  University,  and  then 
retm-ns,  often  to  fill  an  important  sphere 
in  _  college  or  seminary.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  theological  seminaries,  no 
less  than  churches,  ought  to  educate  their 
own  officers.  I  thank  you,  brethren,  for 
your  indulgence,  and  I  am  glad  we  have 
liad  this  discussion.  I  only  wish  we  could 
have  another  half-day  of  it. 

Dr.   Dale   pronounced  the   Benediction, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


PUBLIC    MEETING. 


In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  City  Temple  to  consider  the  qiiestion 
of  the  "  Federation  of  English-speaking 
Peoples  for  International  Arbitration,  Uni- 
versal Peace,  and  Furtherance  of  National 
Righteousness."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  pre- 
sided.    The  opening  hymn  was, 

*'  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  oiir  dwelling-place," 

and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
PoYNTEE.  This  was  followed  by  another 
hymn, 

"  Jesiis  shall  reign  where'er  the  s\rn." 

The  Chairman,  before  calling  on  the 
speakers,  invited  those  who  intended  to 
\'isit  Scrooby  to  apply  at  once  for  tickets 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  said  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  visit  Elstow  in 
connection  with  the  excursion. 

The  Chairman,  after  requesting  the 
speakers  to  limit  their  speeches  to  the 
allotted  period,  said :  The  importance  of 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  this  evening 
lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  churches, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  anything  nobler  than 
i;hat  oivr  Council  should  strike  the  key-note 
■of  a  great  federation  of  English-si^eaking 
people  throughout  the  world.  Far  better 
than  any  union  for  party  purposes,  far 
better  than  any  alliance  for  mvitual  de- 
fence, even  though  it  were  a  triple  alliance 
"with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  behind  it, 
would  be  the  union  of  all  men  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  who  speak  the  English  language 
for  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  principles  of 
peace  and  international  arbitration.  I  hope 
that  some  day  there  will  be  such  a  federation 
of  the  English-speaking  people,  and  may  we 
in  Australia  take  some  part  in  it,  so  that  we 
jnay  be  able  to  say  to  any  nation   or  any 


combination  of  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  "  You  shall  not  only  do  no  wrong  to 
weaker  nations,  but  you  shall  not  go  to 
war  among  yourselves."  When  that  day  is 
reached  we  shall  have  touched  the  federa- 
tion of  man  and  the  brotherhood  of  the 
whole  community.  1  hope  that  is  the  key- 
note that  we  shall  strike  at  this  Council. 
And  who  knows  whether  from  this  meeting 
there  may  not  go  forth  such  an  influence  as 
shall  be  felt  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


FEDERATION    OF     THE    ENGLISH 
SPEAKING  PEOPLES. 

REV.    F-     HERBERT    STEAD. 

Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead,  M.A.,  said  : 

My  theme  is  a  very  great  one.  I  confess 
I  am  all  but  overpowered  with  a  sense  of 
its  greatness.  The  occasion  on  which  we 
are  met  is  scarcely  less  impressive.  In  the 
problem  of  international  concord  are  bound 
up  the  destinies  of  the  planet;  and  probably 
nowhere  could  it  be  more  fittingly  dis- 
cussed than  in  an  International  Council  of 
Congregational  Christians.  This  gathering 
of  God's  elect  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven 
includes  living  representatives  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  problem.  Nay,  more  ;  an 
earnest  of  the  solution  is  presented  here 
in  dramatic  form.  Americans,  Canadians, 
Australasians — South  Africans.British  Isles- 
men — we  are  here  all  one.  One  is  our  elected 
president — chief  brother  among  brethren. 
One  is  our  fellowship.  And  amid  endless 
variety  of  opinion,  one  is  oiu-  dominant  pur- 
pose. Behold  the  peace  of  the  world  realized 
in  miniature!  Assembly  and  theme  to- 
gether form  a  conjuncture  almost  unique. 
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The  occasion  calls  for  a  prophet  or  for  an 
apostle.  Now,  indeed,  were  the  time  for  a 
great  new  Word  of  God  to  be  spoken  which 
should  shape  the  course  of  after  ages. 
To  face  such  an  opportiinity  is  to  feel  one's 
own  utter  weakness.  Pardon  nie,  therefore, 
if.  in  the  absence  of  any  new  revelation,  I 
cling  very  closely  to  the  revelation  we 
already  possess.  Erom  the  faith  which 
Christ  has  given  us  I  would  only  draw  those 
inferences  which  the  simplest  facts  of  his- 
tory and  geography  seem  to  me  to  render 
inevitable.  May  God  speak  the  deeper  word 
in  the  heart  of  some  member  of  this 
Assembly,  and  constitvite  him  a  prophet  of 
peace  to  the  peoples  ! 

OTJK    FUNDAMENTAL    PRINCIPLE. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  it,  we  are  all 
agreed  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  Council. 
We  have  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  that  we  may  gather  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ  and  realize  His  presence  in 
the  midst.  We  meet  here  as  otir  fathers 
met  in  Scrooby  Manor  Hoiise  or  in  Windsor 
Castle,  in  order  to  ascertain,  and  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  perform.  His  Eoyal  Will.  Ho 
has  bidden  us  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  " ;  and  the  aim  of  our  deliberations  is 
in  every  case  to  push  that  prime  quest. 
Our  one  desire,  as  it  is  onr  one  dvity. 
is  to  realize  on  earth  more  widely  and 
ftdly  the  kingdom  of  God.  Our  Lord 
has  inspired  our  hearts  with  the  belief 
that  the  perfected  kingdom  of.  God  is  the 
goal  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  "  far-off  Divine 
event  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 
What  is  true  of  the  whole  is  true  of  the 
part.  Our  earth — this  "  small  island  in  the 
ethereal  deep  " — was  built  to  be  the  home  of 
the  Divine  realm,  and  the  creative  jDurpose 
shall  not  fail  of  its  accomplishment.  He  who 
said,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  sard  also, 
"Pray  ye  .  .  .  Thj-  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  "  The  kingdom 
of  this  world  has  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ  "  is  tlie  formula 
which  sums  up  for  the  Christian  the  whole 
course  of  human  history. 

"the  kingdom  of  god  is— peace." 

But  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  all  tbe  pro- 
phets attest,  and  as  is  abundantly  evident 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  a  realm  of  per- 
manent peace.  Its  advent  on  earth  heralds 
the  final  abolition  of  war  and  the  reign  of 
universal  peace.  Whence  follows  the  in- 
evitable inference  that  those  who  obey 
Christ,  and  therefore  seek  first  His  kingdom, 
are  bound  to  be  promoters  of  concord,  not 
only  among  individuals,  but  among  nations. 
"■  The  children  of  God"  are  pledged  to  be 
"peacemaker.-;."  To  be  makers  of  peace 
devolves  in  the  first  instance  not  upon 
statesmen  or  sociologists,  but  upon 
Christians  as  Christians.  Being  repre- 
sentatives of  Christian  Churches,  we 
are  as  much  within  our  rights  in  de- 
liberating  how  to  secure  the  cessation  of 


war  as  we  should  be  in  deliberating  how  to- 
save  souls.  We  may  diifer  as  to  the  means 
to  be  emi^loyed.  Some  may  trust  wholly  to 
moral  suasion  and  passive  resistance. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  too  vivid  a 
memory  of  Naseby  and  Gettysburg  to  doubt 
that  the  sword,  well  and  wisely  wielded, 
may  be  God's  instrument  of  peace.  But 
whatever  varieties  of  method  we  may  advo- 
cate, we  are  all  agreed  vipon  the  end  to  be- 
sought. Loyalty  to  our  Lord  compels  us  to- 
be  agents  and  agitators  for  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  iseace.  We  must  next 
inquire,  What  are 

THE    conditions    OF    SETTLED    PEACE  ? 

Merely  to  clamour  for  the  achievement 
of  ultimate  ideals  or  to  denounce  whole- 
sale the  de23lorable  realities  is  not 
enough.  As  men  who  are  in  earnest 
we  must  examine  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions which  attach  to  the  end  desired ; 
and  if  reason  and  experience  prove  certain 
conditions  to  be  essential  to  the  securing  of 
peace,  then,  as  loyal  Christians,  we  are- 
bound  to  observe  or  fulfil  the  conditions. 
There  is  one  negative  condition  for  which,  I 
think,  we  may  be  thankful.  The  establish- 
ment of  peace  between  communities  does^ 
not  demand  that  these  communities  be- 
spiritually  perfect.  Profound  and  unbroken 
peace  has  reigned  between  cities  and  coun- 
tries which  are  lamentably  far  from  perfect. 
This  is  an  occasion  of  hoi^e.  War  msy  be 
banished  long  before  the  millennium  arrives. 
It  has  been  banished  from  this  island  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  Great  Britain  has 
scarcely  attained  perfection. 

Pass  now  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the- 
positive  and  indispensable  condiiion  to  last- 
ing peace  ;  and  that  is 

SOME    FORM    OF    POLITICAL    UNITY. 

Communities  which  have  no  political 
connection  may  remain  for  long  at  peac& 
with  one  another  ;  but  there  is  no  fixity  or 
guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  pea'ie.  The 
general  drift  of  social  development  goes  to 
show  that  political  union  of  some  sort  is  the- 
most  effective  barrier  to  war.  The  union 
of  families  in  a  given  locality  establishes- 
the  peace  of  the  town ;  and  the  local  magis- 
trates (now  called  justices  of  the  peace)  are- 
invested  with  jDower  to  prevent  or  punish 
"  breaches  of  the  peace."  Permanent  peace- 
between  larger  communities  has  been 
secured  by  a  larger  political  union.  To  ex- 
pand this  generalization  to  the  utmost, 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  demands^ 
as  an  effective  guarantee,  that  the  world 
constitute  a  jDolitical  unity.  This  brings 
us  by  another  route  to  the  political  ideal 
from  which  we  started ;  the  kingdom  of 
God  will  include  mankind  as  one  State  or 
Commonwealth. 

As  promoters  of  peace,  we  are  pledged  to 
be  promoters  of  some  kind  of  political  unity 
throughout  the  world.  But  of  which  kind 
of    unity  ?    If    we    look    towards    ancient 
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history,  or  towards  certain  sides  of  modern 
history,  we  observe  that  very  larye  political 
unities  have  mostly  been  imities  based  on 
force.  They  have  been  desijotisms  upheld 
by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Eome,  Eussia, 
China  are  colossal  instances.  Those  despotic 
— or,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Imperial 
— unities  do  undoubtedly  secure  peace  over 
laroe  areas.  But  because  fatal  to  freedom 
they  are  eventually  fatal  to  peace.  Schism 
and  revolt  are,  unhappily,  in  the  long  run 
inevitable.  Mere  iinity  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  the  jjeace  which  Christians  are  to 
make.  Peace  to  be  permanent  demands 
freedom  also.  Freedom  is  the  other  positive 
condition  essential  to  oiu-  quest.     YeL  how 

COMBINE    TJNITT    AND    FREEDOM  ? 

Ah,  there's  the  rub  !     Classical  antiquity 
seems   to   show   that   unities    composed   of 
free  men  are  necessarily  small.     Cities  like 
Greece  and  Eome,  thovigh  themselves  free, 
could    only   extend  political   unity   by   the 
enslavement    of    others.      And    men    have 
thought  that  large  unity  and  large  freedom 
could   not  co-exist.      The  largeness  of  the 
unity,  they  argue,  destroys  the  freedom,  or 
the  largeness  of  the  freedom  destroys  the 
unity.     Yet,  unless  a  combination  of  unity 
and   freedom    takes    place   on    the   largest 
scale,   permanent   and    universal    peace   is 
impossible.  Is,  then,  our  problem  insoluble  ? 
Thank  heaven,  no  !     We  are  not  shut  up 
to  the  depressing  results  of  classical  State- 
life.     We  are  here  to-day  to  bear  witness  to 
the   fact   that   the  problem   of   widesjDread 
and  assured  peace  is  soluble  and  has  been 
solved  !     Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  habitable 
globe  is  united  in  one  of  the  freest  realms 
which  the  world  has  seen.    The  very  largest 
political   combination   on  the   face   of    the 
earth  possesses  a  fulness  of  political  freedom 
to    which     no   parallel    can    be   found    in 
ancient  times.     By  far  the  greater  part  of 
this   immense   area    is   self-governed;    the 
blended  blessings   of   autonomy  and  union 
are  enjoyed  by    about   one-seventh  of    the 
earth's  surface.  But  that  is  not  all.  Another 
vast  extent  of  territory,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  desirable  regions  in  the  world,  and 
forming  very  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
habitable   area  of  the  globe,  is   comprised 
xinder  one  autonomous  commonwealth.  Both 
these  examples  of  liberty   and  unity  com- 
bined on  a  colossal  scale  are 

FURNISHED   BY   THE    ENGLISH    RACE. 

That  freedom  does  not  necessitate  a 
narrow  union,  and  that  extensive  union 
does  not  involve  enslavement,  are  truths 
conclusively  established  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  autonomous 
States  of  the  Britidi  Empire.  Jt  has,  in 
the  good  providence  of  God,  been  the 
historic  mission  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  to  solve  the  great  jsroblem  of  com- 
bining freedom  with  uniiy,  and  to  solve  it 
on  a  scale  and  to  a  degree  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented.    Into  the  piocess  by  which  these 


magnificent  results  were  realized  I  do 
not  now  propose  to  go.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  three  magic  passwords. 
"  Democracy,  Eepresentation,  Federation,'' 
have  opened  to  our  race  the  portals  of  inter- 
national peace.  Or,  to  put  it  yet  more 
briefly,  the  formula  of  solution,  which  has 
worked  such  wonders  in  America,  in  Canada, 
in  Australasia,  and  which  we  hope  will  yet 
work  wonders  in  the  British  Isles,  may  bo 
expressed  in  the  single  phrase, 

"  FEDERATED    DEMOCRACIES." 

As  federated  democracies  the  adult  nations 
of  mankind  can  combine  in  closest  unity  and 
fullest  freedom. 

This  is  a  political  discovery  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  human 
jn-ogress  towards  the  kingdom  of  God,  its 
significance  becomes  incalculable.  On  the 
way  to  the  Divine  Commonwealth  of  man- 
kind there  are  two  landmarks  which  tower 
above  all  the  rest.  One  bears  on  it  the 
Eoman  name;  on  the  next  is  engraved 
the  English.  The  consensus  of  Christian 
thinkers  declares  the  first  to  have  been 
planted  of  God.  How  much  more  manifest, 
then,  God's  hand  in  shaping  the  second — 
the  English  system  !  Believing  that  this 
world  is  made  and  ruled  by  God,  I  am  com- 
pelled by  the  plain  facts  ot  history  to  admit 
that  the  political  ideal  which  our  race  has 
been  called  to  realize  is  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  W^ill — a  shadow  in  earthly  forms  of 
the  Heavenly  Commonwealth.  But  that 
this  system  is  ottrs  involves  us  in  the  gravest 
resj^onsibilities . 

Believing,  too,  that  "  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein,"  how  dare  we 
ignore  the  Divine  imi^ort  of  the  fact  that 

ALMOST    ONE-THIRD    OF    THIS    EARTH 

— God's  earth — is  in  the  hands  of  our  race  ? 
Think  you  that  so  stupendous  an  event, 
without  parallel  in  the  entire  history  of  man, 
came  to  pass  without  the  ordering  and 
arranging  of  the  Most  High  ?  Does  it 
indicate  no  sovereign  purj^ose  working 
towards  universal  ends  ?  One-third  of  all 
the  land  where  man  can  dwell,  and  well-nigh 
all  the  water-surface  of  the  globe,  under  the 
sway  of  the  En)?lish  race ;  that  race,  itself 
more  than  100,000,000  strong,  governing 
besides  its  own,  the  affairs  of  360,000,000  of 
other  races ! 

Is  there  any  greater  fact  in  history  ? 
Where  is  God's  presence  manifest  if  not 
here  unmistakable  ?  The  case  ijermits  but 
two  alternatives.  Either  this  planet  rolls 
through  space  purposeless  and  God-for- 
faken,  or  the  immense  share  in  its  life  which 
belongs  to  the  English  race  has  been 
planned  and  decreed  of  God.  Oliver  Crom- 
well declared  that  upon  the  history  of  na 
people  was  the  stamp  of  God  more  evident 
than  on  the  history  of  the  English  people. 
If  that  saying  was  true  in  his  day,  how 
immeas^urably  greater  is  its  truth  to-day  ! 

Looking  only  at  these  two  aspects  of  our 
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manifold  inheritance — the  possession  of  a 
political  system  which  enables  Free  States 
to  unite  without  losing  their  freedom^  and 
the  i^ossession  of  actually  one-third  of  man's 
terrene  dwelling-place — we  are  driven  to 

ACKNOWLEDGE     THE    DIVINE     MISSION, 

which  has  been  assigned  to  the  English  race. 
But  this  acknowledgment  involves  us  in 
profound  obligations.  The  world-wide  pro- 
gress of  our  race  we  recognize  as  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  Divine  drama ;  but  the  last  act  is  far 
distant,  and  we — you  and  I  — play  our  part  in 
the  theophanic  scene.  In  nn  sjjirit  of  pride 
or  "spread-eagle"  elation,  but  in  humility 
and  awe,  as  men  standing  in  the  presence 
of  the  Supreme  Governor,  and  solely  account- 
able to  Him,  we  ask.  What  wilt  Thou  have 
us — Americans,  Australasians,  Canadians, 
South  Africans,  home-countrymen — to  do  in 
this  hour  of   crisis  ? 

Is  it  possible,  my  friends,  to  believe  that  He 
who  intends  all  His  children  ultimatelyto  unite 
in  one  Divine  Commonwealth,  and  to  make 
His  peace  universal  in  the  earth,  intends  His 
world-girdling  English  family  to  break  up 
into  separate  and  disconnected  States  ?  Can 
the  King  of  Nations  and  the  Father  of  Man- 
kind wish  that  the  political  union  which 
prevails  as  the  bond  of  peace  over  well-nigh 
one-fourth  of  God's  earth  be  dissolved  ? 
and  that  the  old  dreary  round  of  severance, 
schism,  strife  be  repeated  among  "  God's 
Englishmen  "  ?  God  forbid  !  Can  He  desire 
that  the  American  and  British  halves  of 
the  one  great  English  race  should  remain 
for  ever  apart  and  aloof  from  each  other  ? 
Again  I  say,  God  forbid  !  Our  I'ather  has 
bound  us  together  hj  the  ties  of  a  common 
blood,  a  common  and  glorious  past,  a  common 
faith,  and  a  common  tongue;  and  in  the 
name  of  Him  whom  we  own  as  Sovereign 
Lord  we  declare,  "  Whom  God  hath  joined 
together, 

LET     NO     MAN    PUT     ASUNDER !  '* 

let  no  stretch  of  ocean  wave  or  reach  of 
wilderness,  or  petty  thought  of  merely  local 
interest  divide ! 

My  friends,  God  has  entrusted  to  us  the 
principle  whereby  free  peoples  can  unite. 
With  what  happy  results  it  can  be  applied 
He  has  shown  inthe  vast  American  Republic, 
in  the  yet  vaster  Dominion  of  Canada ;  He 
is  showing  us — even  now  the  Divine  Deed  is 
unfolding  before  our  eyes — in  the  formation 
of  the  Australasian  Commonweaith.  But 
that  we  have  been  entrusted  with  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  me  inevitably  to  involve  that 
we  give  it  the  widest  application  to  our  own 
race.  Following  the  right  line  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  development,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
say,  following  the  distinct  lead  of  God,  we 
must  never  rest  until  we  can  write  our 
sacred  formula  of  "  Federated  Democracies  " 
over  the  entire  English  world.  Think  you 
that  the  Divine  purpose  which  has  guided 
our  race  hitherto  will  be   satisfied  if   we 


proceed  no  further  than  the  establishment 
of  five  great  clusters  of  English-speaking 
States,  each  isolated  and  unconnected  with 
the  rest  ?  W^ill  the  political  genius  of  the 
English  stock  stop  short  when  we  have  set 
up  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion,  the  Australasian  Common- 
wealth, the  Federation  of  South  African 
States,  the  federated  democracies  of  the 
British  Isles  ?  My  friends,  if  history  has 
any  theistic  significance,  it  is  the  will  of  I 
God  that  we  go  further.  As  members  of 
the  English  race,  as  servants  of  Christ,  as 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  called  to 

FEDERATE    THE    FEDERATIONS 

and  create  one  vast  English  Common- 
wealth. In  these  days  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, which  we  gratefully  recognize  as 
God  -  given  facilities  for  human  brother- 
hood, there  is  practically  no  more  reason 
why  Australasia  should  not  unite  with 
Canada  than  California  with  Maine  or  than 
Orkney  with  Cornwall.  As  we  hope  that 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  other 
self-governing  states  at  the  Antipodes  will 
be  linked  together  in  the  new  Common- 
wealth, why  should  not  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  the  British  Isles. 
Australasia,  be  linked  together  in  one  colossal 
union  ?  With  the  bluster  and  brag  of  feudal 
Imperialism  we  have  nothing  in  common ; 
we  ask  no  leadership  for  any  section  of  the 
English  world  which  is  not  freely  conceded 
to  it  by  the  rest ;  our  ideals,  as  befits  Con- 
gregationalists,  are  purely  democratic.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  fraternal  union  of  free 
peoples.  To  the  achievement  of  that 
glorious  ideal  I  trust  that  we  all,  meeting 
here  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  will 
solemnly  devote  ourselves.  No  doubt  there 
are 

IMMENSE   DIFFICULTIES 

in  the  way  of  such  a  reunion  of  the  English- 
speaking  States  as  we  propose.  A  certain 
class  of  mind,  which  imagines  that  states- 
manship consists  in  the  percei^tion,  and  not 
in  the  conquest,  of  dilficulties,  delights  to 
dilate  on  the  mountainous  obstacles  which 
intervene  between  us  and  the  promised 
land  of  world-wide  English  unity.  But  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  difficulties  before 
us  are  as  naught  compared  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  barred  the  way  to  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet  the  passion  for 
union  was  stronger  than  all  hindrances ; 
and  to-day  Italy  is  one  and  Germany  is  one. 
And  what  we  desire  above  all  else  is  to 
cherish  and  diffuse  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  union  of  all  the  English,  where- 
soever they  dwell,  before  which  fiscal  and 
local  and  geographical  difficulties  shall  melt 
away  like  snow  before  fire. 

Mere  statesmen  and  diplomatists  will 
never  accomjilish  the  herculean  task  of 
building  up  a  world-wide  English  Common- 
wealth.    Mere  kings   and    statesmen    and. 
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warriors  could  never  have  united  the  Ger- 
man or  Italian  peoples.  The  motive  force 
■which  alone  rendered  jjossible  the  great 
achievements  of  a  Bismarck  and  a  Cavoixr 
was  the  sjnrit  which  had  been  awakened  in 
the  peoples  hy  poets,  iihilosoi^hers,  and 
national  prophets.  Be  it,  then,  our  aim  and 
our  mission  to  arouse  in  the  far-scattered 
peoples  of  the  English  stock  a  fervid  ambi- 
tion to  be  one  !  The  great  work  will  never 
be  done  by  reflections  of  economic  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage,  or  by  sordid  concep- 
tions of  any  sort.  If  achieved  at  all,  it  will 
be  the  prodixct  of  religious  enthvisiasm. 
Only  fire  from  heaven  will  raise  our  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  the  temperature  of 
fusion.  The  Christian  conscience  of  all  our 
States  will  have  to  issue  its  mandate  to  our 
statesmen  and  legislators  before  they  find 
the  difficulties  superable.  But  once  it 
speaks  with  united  voice  they  must  obey. 
It  is  not  our  function  here  to  indicate  the 
sevei'al  steps  along  the  pathway  which  we 
believe  the  English  race  is  called  to 
traverse.  Ours  is  the  tar  higher  duty  to 
rouse  the  will  of  all  our  peoples  to  declare 
that  this  goal  must  be,  and  shall  be, 
uttained.  I  would  to  God  that  we  could 
Jiindle  a 

PATRIOTISM    LARGER   AND    LOFTIER 

than  any  local  patriotism .-  a  passionate 
loyalty  to  the  great  English-siDeaking 
people,  which  shall  as  far  transcend 
the  American's  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  as  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  now  transcends  his  loyalty  to  the 
single   state ;     which    bhall   strike    deeper 

•  chords  in  the  hearts  of  our  kinsmen  at 
the  Antipodes  than  even  the  name  of 
Australasia  ;  which  shall  siirpass  the  fervour 
of  Canadian  loyalty  and  the  tender  affec- 
tion of  British  Islesmen  for  their  seagirt 
home  ;  a  Divine  enthusiasm  of  popular  love 
which  shall  compel  and  create  a  j^ermanent 
organized  iinity.     It  is  to  the  propagandism 

■  of  this  higher  patriotism  I  would  summon 
you.  I  would  pledge  you,  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  peace,  to  take  your  place  in  this 
Divinely-inspired  lenitive  movement. 

To  none  more  fitly  comes  this  claim  than 

TO    us   CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

"We  are  descendants  of  the  men  whose  Con- 
;  gregational  ideal  democratized  New  England, 
and  through  New  England  has  been  ever 
,  since  democratizing  andfederatingthe  world. 
The  federation  of  the  English-speaking 
States  would  be  but  the  continuation  and 
comparative  completion  of  the  political 
mission  assigned  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  our  Independent  Churches.  Let  me  beg 
of  you,  then,  that  if  you  have  never  before 
given  in  your  adhesion  to  the  cause  of 
world-wide  English  unity  you  will  this 
night  decide  to  do  so.  Let  me  implore  every 
Councilman  to  go  back  to  his  home,  j^ledged 

•  in  the  presence  ot  God  to  be  an  Apostle  of 
.Anglo-Saxon  Unity.    Let  every  pastor  and 


deacon,  every  professor  and  journalist,  every 
secretary  and  visitor,  dej^art  from  these 
gatherings  with  vows  upon  him  to  kindle 
wheresoever  he  goes  the  sacred  fire  of  fede- 
rative zeal.  Let  us  complete  the  work  our 
forefathers  began.  As  they  liberated,  let  us 
federate,  every  State  that  speaks  the  Eng- 
lish tongue ! 

THE    NEARING    GOAL. 

So  we  shall  most  powerfully  promote 
the  coming  of  the  reign  of  universal 
peace.  The  English  political  ideal  is 
dominant.  The  rest  of  mankind  humbly 
imitate  our  system.  The  English-speaking 
world  once  federated  and  at  peace,  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  globe  would 
follow  soon.  The  English  league  would  soon 
expand  into  the  Teutonic  league,  for  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  peoples  love 
peace  as  much  as  we  ;  the  Teutonic  would 
ere  long  become  the  league  of  all  demo- 
cratic states,  and  then  we  are  not  far  off 
from — 

"  The  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 

But  the  first  step  to  this  Divine  goal  must 
be  tbe  federation  of  the  English-speaking 
peojiles. 

Congregationalists  from  all  over  the 
world,  I  appeal  to  you  to  apply  to  the  entire 
area  of  English  si^eaking  lands  the  words 
which,  as  used  of  a  narrower  area,  have 
already  become  historic.  American,  Austral- 
asian, Canadian,  South  African,  British 
Islesman,  I  would  pledge  you,  one  and  all,  in 
the  name  of  oiu', Master  Christ,  to  strive  for 
the  jiermanent  and  organized  accomplish- 
ment of  the  sublime  ideal,  "  One  people,  one 
destiny." 


REV.    NEWMAN    HALL. 

Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  said ; 

I  feel  that  there  are  many  who,  by  superior 
talent,  would  more  effectively  treat  this  great 
question ;  but  few  have  fuller  sympathy 
with  it,  or  have  been  permitted  during 
half  a  century  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
I3uli)it,  to  denounce  unrighteous  war.  This 
I  have  done  as  much  when  waged  by  my  own 
particular  political  party  as  when  by  that  to 
which  I  have  been  opposed. 

WHAT    IS    THE    QUESTION  ? 

Rational  council  versiis  angry  conflict; 
brotherly  concord  versus  brutal  butchery ; 
justice  versus  ambition ;  goodness  versus 
gi'eed  ;  righteousness  versus  wrong.  What 
intelligent  being  can  hesitate  in  his  verdict  ? 
And  yet  history,  even  up  to  this  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  a  hideous  catalogue  of  wicked 
wars.  In  the  eloquent  words  of  Channing, 
"  Bloodshed  is  the  staple  of  history,  and  men 
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have  been  butchered  and  countries  ravaged, 
as  if  the  human  frame  had  been  constituted 
with  such  exquisite  skill  only  to  be  mangled, 
and  the  earth  covered  with  fertility  only  to 
attract  the  spoiler.  All  other  evils  fade 
befoi-e  it."  Christians  would  hate  and  de- 
nounce it  more  strong-ly  could  they  see 

A    BATTLE-FIELD, 

as  thus  desci-ibed  by  a  correspondent 
of  The  Times  from  Sedan :  "  Fancy 
masses  of  coloui-ed  rag-s  glued  together 
with  blood  and  brains,  and  pinned  into 
strange  shapes  by  fragments  of  bones. 
Conceive  men's  bodies  without  heads,  legs 
withoiit  bodies,  heaps  of  human  entrails 
attached  to  red  and  blue  cloth,  disem- 
bowelled corpses  in  uniform,  bodies  in  all 
attitudes  with  skulls  shattered  and  faces 
blown  off,  bones  and  flesh  and  gay  clothing 
pounded  together  as  if  brayed  in  a  mortar, 
extending  for  miles,  and  then  they  cannot 
with  the  most  vivid  imagination  come  up  to 
the  sickening  reality  of  that  butchery !  " 

Add  to  this  the  multitudes  crippled  for 
life,  the  homes  desolated,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans;  and  the  seeds  sown  of  dor- 
mant revenge  and  renewed  strife.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  there  was  nothing  more 
terrible  than  a  victory  except  a  defeat ;  and 
that  war  unless  the  greatest  of  necessities 
was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  I  know  of  one 
war  alone  in  our  lives  justified  by  its  object 
and  result — the  emancipation  of  a  race  and 
the  unity  in  freedom  of  a  great  nation. 
Many  wars  have  been  notoriously  waged 
to  usurp  a  throne,  to  enlarge  a  boundary,  to 
enslave  a  people,  to  gratify  greed  under 
pretence  of  commerce.  The  instigators  of 
such  wars  and  their  famous  captains, 
though  crowned  with  laurel  and  honoured 
by  sculpture  and  painting,  poetry  and  song, 
have  been  but  wholesale  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, deserving  to  be  gibbeted  as  leaders 
of  rascaldom. 

NEGOTIATION    SHOULD    PRECEDE. 

But  when  the  dispute  has  some  show  of 
reason,  a  doubtful  boundary,  an  ancient 
usage,  an  ambiguous  treaty,  a  nation^s 
honour — does  victory  won  at  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives  solve  the  question  of 
Truth  ?  or  only  which  side  exceeds  in  num- 
bers, coiurage,  and  skill?  Every  war  is 
attended  by  negotiation,  but  this  follows 
the  slaughter.  Why  not  let  this  precede 
and  thus  prevent  the  conflict  ?  Alas ! 
nations  have  been  as  childish  as  a  little 
boy  I  knew  who,  when  told  to  forgive 
another  boy,  said,  "  Yes,  I  will,  father,  but 
I  should  Like  to  wallop  him  first."  One  of 
i^he  most  recent  testimonies  in  favour  of 
peace  was  given  at  the  Griiildhall  by  the 
young  Emperor,  more  glorious  by  righteous 
and  pacific  government  and  the  encour- 
agement of  social  morality  and  hapiDiness 
than  can  accrue  by  his  being  Imperator  of 
millions  of  armed  men.  He  declared  him- 
self opposed  to  war,  because  it  arrested  the 


progress  of  art,  commerce,  and  social  reform. 
Would  that  all  who  denounce  the  employ- 
ment of  great  standing  armies  would  also- 
denounce  the  existence  of  them.  Surely^ 
there  is  some 

FALLACY    IN    THE   AXIOM 

that  to  be  prej^ared  for  war  is  the  best  pre- 
servative of  peace.  If  any  art  is  acquired  at 
great  cost,  will  there  not  be  a  wish  to  practise 
it  ?  Nations  proud  of  armaments  are  not 
averse  to  prove  their  prowess.  Military 
men  are  not  generally  the  foremost  in- 
counselling  peace.  Explosives  massed  in- 
crease the  danger  of  explosion.  Nations 
with  millions  of  men  daily  instructed  in. 
contrivances  for  killing  their  enemies  are 
not  likely  to  minimise  a  disagreement. 
A  slight  friction  may  ignite  a  lucifer,  a 
trifling  touch  discharge  the  gun  at  full 
cock.  People,  long  burdened  with  war 
taxes,  may  demand  some  return  for  such 
investment,  and  to  hush  the  murmuring 
discontent  their  rulers  may  make  wax*,  and. 
thus  seciu-e  their  own  rule. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  engaged  in 
social  combinations  to  promote  their  indus- 
trial interests.  Why  do  they  not  strike 
against  standing  armies  ?  "  Centres  of 
demoralisation,  drains  of  industry,  provo- 
catives of  war,  deadly  engines  of  designing 
politicians,  tyrannical  rulers  or  maddened 
mobs."  This  is  a  peojjle's  question.  Rulers 
could  not  go  to  war  without  the  working 
classes,  who  comprise  the  armies,  which 
their  sweat  helps  to  support,  and  who  are 
led  to  mangle  and  murder  other  working- 
men  with  whom  they  have  no  quarrel.  Even 
Cowper  is  almost  a  Revolutionist  when  he^ 
says  that : — 

'*  War's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects 

wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at.      Nations   would". 

do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons    from  the   puny 

hands 
Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil ,. 
Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy,  the  world." 

WHAT    MAT    BE    DONE  ? 

In  thus  instructing  the  people,  populat 
societies  like  ours  have  great  influence.  And', 
not  only  as  societies,  but  as  individuals.  Let 
us  not  wait  for  Congresses,  or  General. 
Assemblies,  or  Congregational  Unions  to 
vote  resolutions,  or  even  for  church  meet- 
ings ;  but  one  by  one,  day  by  day,  exert  our 
influence  with  individuals,  by  the  Press,  in 
every  way,  to  discourage  war  and  promote 
peace.  No  one  can  tell,  however  insignifi- 
cant his  position,  but  that  his  influence  may 
act,  if  but  as  a  single  drop,  in  swelling  the 
rivulet  which  may  feed  the  i-iver's  resistless 
tide.  Our  loving  confraternity  here  reminds 
us  of  a  national  misunderstanding  which,  but 
for  arbitration,  might  have  rent  us  asunder, 
and   this  peaceful  settlement  was  rendered 
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possible  by  the  combination  of  the  opinions 
and  influence  of  individuals,  most  of  them 
obscure,  of  both  nations. 

To  illustrate  the  possibility  of  private 
persons  exerting  some  influence,  I  may  refer 
to  a  simple  Congrogational  minister,  who, 
returning  from  America  soon  after  the  war, 
sought  audience  oi  our  Foreign  Minister, 
now  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  assured  the 
then  Lord  Stanley,  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  religious  Americans  cherished  to- 
wards England  a  true  and  ardent  affection, 
which  made  them  the  more  sensitive  ;  that 
they,  therefore,  keenly  felt  the  injury  done 
by  the  Alabama;  that  this  wound  might 
easily  be  healed  now,  if  some  acknowledg- 
ment could  be  made,  not  humiliating  to  lis, 
but  just  and  generous  to  them;  but  that  if 
neglected,  this  wound  might  become  a 
rankling  sore,  and  some  day  break  out  into 
a  dangerous  iilcer.  He  listened  eagerly, 
prolonged  the  interview  by  many  questions, 
and  warmly  thanked  liis  visitor. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  this  interview 
led  to  the  great  result,  but  it  may  have  had 

AN    INFINITESIMAL    INFLUENCE 

in  strengthening  the,  perhaps,  ah'eady 
formed  purpose  of  a  far  -  seeing  and 
righteous  statesman,  or,  at  least,  in 
moderating  the  objections  of  some 
of  his  colleagues.  A  month  after  the 
interview.  The  Herald  of  Peace,  February, 
1868,  announced  that  Lord  Stanley  had 
reopened  the  correspondence  relating  to 
the  Alabama,  by  intimating  his  willingness 
to  refer  it  to  arbitration.  This  was  filially 
settled  at  Geneva,  on  September  14,  1872  ; 
a  reparation  of  wrong  done,  more  glorious 
than  any  revenge  ever  executed  for  wrong 
received ;  the  cheapest  investment  a  Govern- 
ment ever  made  ;  a  precedent  of  arbitration, 
of  priceless  value  to  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  names  of  the  English  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters who  carried  it  through,  in  spite  of  the 
murmurs  of  the  war  party,  shotdd  be  had  in 
remembrance — Childers,  Goschen,  Cardwell, 
Fortescue,  Bruce,  Lowe,  Colonial  Secretary 
Kimberley,  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Indian  Secretary  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  Lord  Selborne,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister 
William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

HONOUE    TO    THE    STATESMEN 

•who  settled  this  arbitration,  to  the 
nation  that  endorsed  it,  to  the  kindred 
nation  that  accepted  it,  not  only  forgiving 
but  forgetting,  so  that  the  two  nations  are 
more  closely  allied  than  if  that  misunder- 
standing had  never  taken  place  ;  thus  giving 
a  modern  illustration  of  an  ancient  adage 
that  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  reinte- 
gration of  love. 

We  are  Independents,  free  from  State  con- 
trol. Any  Government  may  expect  that  the 
religious  teachers  it  supports  will  aid  its 
policy.     The  clergy  of  a  State  have  seldom 


been  foremost  in  condemning  its  wars.  Free 
churches  may  feel  that  loyalty  to  the  i^owers 
that  be  requires  that  their  wi-ong-doings  bo 
condemned.  We  are  not  called  on  to  conse- 
crate colovirs  that  may  lead  a  regiment  to 
wicked  slaughter.  We  may  pray  that  our 
Queen  and  country  may  suffer  no  harm, 
but  we  are  not  compelled  to  pray  "  that  she 
may  conquer  and  overcome  all  her  enemies," 
when  we  may  consider  those  enemies  have 
justice  on  their  side.     Christians  should 

CONDEMN    UNRIGHTEOUS    WAR 

in  spite  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty,  owing 
as  they  do  a  higher  loyalty. 

We  meet  as  Congregationalists.  The 
people  rule.  We  are  Christian  democracies, 
and  therefore  peace  societies.  But  have  not 
peoples  as  well  as  princes  jsromoted  war, 
shouting  "  To  Berlin  "  or  "  To  Paris  "  ?  Yes, 
the  multitude  may,  but  not  the  true  mem- 
bers of  true  churches,  in  whom  dwells  the 
Divine  life,  in  whom  the  Prince  of  Peace 
lives.  It  is  our  duty  as  Christian  demo- 
cracies to  oppose  not  only  princes,  but 
people  who  delight  in  war,  to  stand  up 
against  our  fellow-citizens,  our  own  politi- 
cal party,  and  try  to  check  the  war  spirit, 
however  popular,  however  fierce.  This 
is  included  in  our  kindred  theme  of 
Eighteousness.  Each  member  of  our 
churches  is  sworn  to  practise  and  ^jromots 
it.  Our  question  is  not  "  What  would 
government,  party,  expediency,  current 
opinion  have  us  to  do  ?  "  but,  "  Lord  of  love 
and  righteousness,  what  wou^ldest  Thou 
have  us  to  do  ?  " 

god's    law   AGAINST   WAR. 

The  ancient  law  of  God  says  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  covet,  bear  false  witness,  steal,  kill,  pro- 
fanely invoke  God's  name."  War  says  .- 
"  Covet  whatever  your  enemy  possesses ; 
seize  or  destroy  as  much  as  you  can  ;  wound, 
starve,  slay."  To  do  this,  "  deceive  your 
enemy  by  any  device."  "  Invoke  the  God  of 
battles  to  bless  the  breaking  of  His  own 
laws."  War  reverses  all  the  command- 
ments. Therefore,  professing  righteousness, 
we  are  bound  to  disfavour  it.  "  But  did  not 
the  Old  Testament  sanction  war  ?  "  One 
greater  than  Moses  says  to  us :  "  It  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  shalt  hate 
thine  enemy — an  eye  for  an  eye  ;  but  I  say 
unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you."  "  I  have  set  you  an 
example."  To  nations,  as  to  individuals, 
the  law  api^lies — "  Whatsoever  ye  would, 
that  men  should  do  to  you."  To  kill  ten 
thousand  jDCople  is  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  to  kill  one,  and  to  excuse  it  by 
calling  it  war  only  brands  war  with  infamy. 
Eighteousness  is  often  eclipsed  by  the  false 
galore  of  glory,  and  Satan  transformed  into 
an  angel  of  light.  To  resent  every  suiDposed 
wrong,  to  confess  no  fault,  to  prosecute 
butchery  to  its  bitterest  end,  not  content 
till  the  foe  is  utterly  prostrate  :  this  may 
be  reckoned  by  the   world  as  glory,  but  to 
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restrain  anger,  to  curb  pride,  to  confess  a 
fault,  to  be'the  last  to  draw  the  sword  and 
the  first  to  sheath  it,  to  prefer  suffering 
injxistice  to  committing  it — this  is  greater 
glory  in  nations  as  in  individuals.  "  He  that 
ruleth  his  heart  is  greater  than  he  that 
talieth   a   city."     Not  embattled  hosts,  not 

'  iron-clad  navies,  but  righteousness  is  the 
stability  of  our  times.      Not  blood-stained 

1     banners,  but  justice  and  generosity  are 

THE    ENDURING    GLOET    CE   A   PEOPLE. 

And  not  only  this,  but  other  righteous- 
ness too — honesty,  temperance,  pixrity, 
•and  the  fear  of  God.  This  will  best  pro- 
mote the  confederation  of  aU  "English- 
speaking  nations.  Americans,  Canadians, 
Australians,  will  value  such  confedera- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  righteovisness 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  legislation.  Let 
ova-  people,  our  statesmen,  our  princes,  pre- 
sent or  prospective,  seem  disloyal  to  the 
higher  law,  and  they  will  be  distrusted  in 
loyalty  to  the  lower.  If  he  who  is  unfaith- 
ful in  few  things  will  be  unfaithful  in  many, 
with  greater  ce'rtainty  he  who  is  unfaithful 
in  the  greater  wiU  be  likely  to  prove  \m- 
faithful  in  the  less.  Therefore,  we  who  de- 
sire such  confederation  shoxild  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  such  righteousness 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  it. 

We  rejoice  in  the  confederation  of 
.brotherly  love  which  already  exists,  and 
which  this  Congress  is  so  calculated  to 
strengthen.     Here 

WE    AEE    LINKED    TOGETHER 

in     righteousness     and   loyalty    to    Christ. 

Whatever  occasional  disagreements  may  un- 
avoidably arise,  there  is  a  deep  sentiment  of 
loyal  love  to  the  British  Empire  in  all  our 
■Colonies ;  and  there  is  the  same  love  deep 
•down  in  the  hearts  of  our  brothers  in  the 
States,  who,  with  a  separate  government, 
retain  unseparated,  inseparable  hearts.  I 
was  witness  to  an  illustration  of  this  when 
an  English  Congregational  minister  was 
honoured  with  a  jiublic  reception  on  Bun- 
ker's Hill  by  the  Mayor  and  thousands  of 
citizens,  whUe  the  band  of  the  arsenal  played 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  "  God  save  the  Queen," 
and  the  flags  of  both  nations  waved  above. 
Eesponding  to  the  address,  he  pointed  to 
that  of  America,  speaking  of  the  stars  as 
■emblems  of  the  light  of  knowledge  and 
religion,  and  to  the  stripes  as  suggesting 
streams  of  liberty  and  civilisation  flowing 
through  the  land  ;  and  when  he  said  "  There 
is  not  a  nobler  flag  in  all  the  world  than 
that  of 

THE    STAKS    AND    STRIPES  " 

loxid  was  the  response,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  that  multitude  of  Americans  ; 
but  when,  with  hand  still  uplifted,  and  point- 
ing now  to  the  Union  Jack,  he  comjileted  the 
sentence  with — "  Except  the  older  flag  of 
the  clustered  crosses,"  with   redoubled  en- 


thusiasm longer  and  louder  jDlaudits  rent 
the  air,  showing  how  Americans,  even  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  loved  the  old  country,  and  re- 
spected an  Englishman  the  more  for  boast- 
ing of  it  most. 

God  grant  that  these  flags  may  never 
meet  in  opposition.  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  send  the  world's  clock  back.  Despot- 
isms would  clap  their  hands  and  hell  re- 
soimd  with  fiendish  joy.  Multitudes  of  our 
fellow  Chi-istians  of  all  chiu'ches  are  one 
with  us  here,  but,  were  we  alone,  we  Con- 
gregationalists  of  both  countries  declare  at 
this  Congress  that  such  a  calamity  and 
crime  shall  never  be — never !  never  !  So 
help  us  God ! 

At  Niagara  a  heavenly  parable  of  earthly 
peace  was  disj^layed  before  my  adoring 
gaze.  A  rainbow,  with  its  concentric  curves 
.  of  radiant  hues,  beautiful  in  their  distinct- 
ness while  inseparable  in  their  unity, 
spanned  the  seething  roaring  abyss,  one 
limb  resting  on  American,  the  other  on 
British,  soil — claiming  and  uniting  both. 
So  may  the  emerald  rainbow  of  the  covenant 
of  love,  like  the  rainbow  round  about  the 
Throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  arching 
the  heavens  high  above  the  stormy  Atlan- 
tic, evermore  link  our  two  nations  in  one 
inseparable  unity  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness. 


International    Law   the    Basis    of 
Peace. 

HON.    J.    W.    PATTERSON. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  LL.D.,  said : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
The  magnitude  of  this  occasion  has  sur- 
passed my  anticipation.  A  New  Eng- 
lander  addressing  for  the  first  time  an 
audience  like  this  of  Old  Englanders,  and 
from  a  London  platform,  should  have  a 
large  inheritance  of  English  pluck,  if  he 
woixldnot  realize  something  of  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  schoolboy  who  essays  his  first 
oration.  In  discharging  the  duty  assigned 
me,  however,  I  am  more  disturbed  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  can  add  nothing  of 
thought  or  motive  to  what  has  been  so 
happily  and  forcibly  urged  by  the  distin- 
guished speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 
Much  less  can  I  hope  to  contribute  any  new 
argument  to  the  rich  and  cogent  literature 
which,  since  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

As  delegates,  we  bear  the  credentials  of 
no  one  of  the  numerous  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion associations  of  the  world,  nor  are  we  the 
accredited  agents  of  any  congress  or  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law,  but,  moved  by  the 
same  transcendent  jjurpose,  as  members  of  an 
older  and  broader  organization,  which  seeks 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  we  speak  for  that 
peace  which  is  "  the  ultimate  condition  of 
all  progress  in  religion  and  civilization." 

As  representatives  of  an  infiuential  branch 
of  the  Church  founded  by  the  Divine  Master, 
with  whose  advent   came  the   i^rophetic  an- 
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nouncement  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
toward  men,"  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  duty  if  from  both  continents  we  did 
not  utter  an  emi>hatic  protest  against  that 
complex  evil  which  gathers  into  itself  all  the 
separate  elements  of  woe  which  have  cursed 
our  race. 

The  time  seems  propitious  for  a  general 
movement  upon  the  common  enemy.  An 
extraordinary  event,  of  wide  political  import 
has  occurred  the  last  year,  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  which  thoughtful  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize. 

CONVENTION     OF    WESTERN    REPUBLICS. 

Delegates  from  all  the  principal  Govern- 
ments of  America  met  at  Washington  on 
October  2,  1890,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
repudiating  the  cruel  and  senseless  practice 
of  war,  and  of  putting  the  republics  of  the 
West  upon  an  effective  basis  of  peace.  This 
is  a  new  departure  certainly  in  politics,  and, 
if  successful,  is  destined  to  modify,  if  not  to 
revolutionize,  the  foreign  policy  of  nations. 
The  action  of  a  continent  means  business, 
and  cannot  be  disregarded.  Its  effects  upon 
the  public  mind  at  home  are  already  im- 
portant, for  it  has  led  to  a  treaty  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  which  promises 
greater  intimacy  and  increased  prosperity 
to  both. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Charles  YII.  of 
France  set  up  in  a  time  of  peace  a  large 
military  establishment,  and  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  forced  in  self-defence 
to  follow  his  example.  This  false  and  ruinous 
system  has  been  perpetuated  to  our  day. 
But  the  Western  republics,  already  suffi- 
ciently extended,  have  preferred  the  develop- 
ment of  home  resources  to  the  acquisition  of 
foreign,  and  believing  the  intelligence  and 
character  of  their  own  people  more  essential 
to  the  strength  and  happiness  of  nations 
than  the  extension  of  civil  jurisdiction,  have 
never  indulged  in  the  fatal  luxu.ry  of  large 
standing  armies. 

The  International  American  Conference, 
actuated  by  this  enlightened  and  liberal 
sjjirit,  adopted  a  model  treaty  of  arbitration 
which  provides  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  future  negotiable  disputes  which  may 
arise  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

"  Believing,"  says  the  Convention,  "that 
war  is  the  most  cruel,  the  most  fruitless,  and 
the  most  dangerous  expedient  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences ;  recogniz- 
ing that  the  growth  of  the  moral  principles 
which  govern  political  societies  has  created 
an  earnest  desire  in  favour  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  such  differences ;  animated 
by  the  conviction  of  the  great  moral  and 
material  benefits  that  peace  offers  to  man- 
kind, and  trusting  that  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  respective  nations  are  sj^ecially 
propitious  for  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as 
a  substitute  for  armed  struggles  ;  and  con- 
sidering it  their  duty  to  lend  their  assent  to 
the  lofty  principles  of  peace  which  the  most 
enlightened  public   sentiment  of  the  world 


approves,"  we  "  do  solemnly  recommend  all 
the  Governments  by  which  we  are  accredited 
to  conclude  a  uniform  treaty  of  arbitration." 
With  this  inipiilse  in  our  hearts,  and 
influenced  solely  by  a  desire  to  hasten  the 
day  when  this  movement  shall  be  universal, 
we,  as  American  Christians,  have  come  to 
this  land  of  our  fathers,  whence  they  drew 
the  spirit  of  their  liberties  and  their  faith, 
to  take  counsel  how  best  we  may  promote 
the  cause  of  a  permanent  and  universal 
peace  among  nations. 

ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA   AT    ONE. 

I  deem  it  a  special  felicity  that  the  highest 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  two  Governments 
under  which  most  of  us  have  the  happiness 
to  live  are  on  record  in  favour  of  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  permanent  treaty  providing  for 
the  peaceful  arbitration  of  all  future 
contentions  that  may  arise  between  the 
two  great  Powers.  Political  morality  has 
reached  no  loftier  attainment  than  this, 
has  left  no  record  on  legislative  history 
more  glorious  or  more  enduring,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  followers  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  in  all  their  creeds,  who 
speak  our  language,  will  i^ress  upon  the 
public  sentiment  of  their  resjDective  nations 
this  most  hopeful  expression  of  ethical 
statesmanship  in  nineteen  centuries  of 
Christian  teaching.  The  past  is  the  pledge 
of  future  success  in  this  line  of  patriotic 
duty.  We  can  conceive  of  no  questions 
more  complex  or  involved  than  those  which 
have  already  been  settled  in  ways  honour- 
able to  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  both 
Governments  ;  and  that  the  able  and  distin- 
guished ministers  directing  our  foreign 
affairs  may  terminate  all  outstanding  dis- 
putes by  methods  as  humane  and  just  is  the 
prayer  of  all  good  men,  and  I  am  confident 
the  supreme  wish  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

A    STRANGE  INCONSISTENCY. 

Law  has  its  origin  in  an  intuitive  moral 
sense,  and  its  ultimate  sanction  in  our 
mental  constitution,  which  necessitates  a 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
demands  justice  in  the  transactions  of  men, 
whether  organized  or  unorganized.  It  is 
the  universal  conscience  concreted  into 
definite  and  intelligible  forms — the  princi- 
ples of  abstract  justice  formulated  and 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  individuals  and 
states  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  But  the 
depraved  conscience  and  feeble  understand- 
ing of  barbarous  races  can  give  no  expres- 
sion to  this  original  spirit  of  law,  and,  being 
slaves  of  passion,  and  restrained  by  no  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  they  take  the  redress 
of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  into  their  own 
hands,  and  battle  to  the  death  for  revenge 
or  to  secure  the  objects  of  desire.  This 
bloody  animalism  developed  by  degrees  into 
the  savage  feuds  of  families,  clans,  and 
tribes,  and  rose  at  last  into  the  wars  of 
nations  which  have  desolated  the  earth  and. 
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smitten  its  people  with  i^overty,  vice,  and 
crime. 

Fortunately,  the  progress  of  civilization 
relegated  the  vindication  of  personal  rights 
to  courts  of  law.  Were  it  not  so,  life  to  a 
dense  and  intelligent  population  would  be 
nnendnrable,  and  suicide  would  be  a  relief 
from  the  horrid  reality,  even  if  it  led  to  an 
existence  as  crowded  with  torments  as 
Dante's  "  Inferno." 

But,  by  a  strange  inconsistency  that  defies 
reason  and  hvimanity,  ijublic  war,  which  is 
a  survival  of  the  brutality  and  savagery  of 
the  primitive  human  animal,  rioting  in 
blood  and  slaughter,  has  been  organized  as 
■a  legitimate  system,  and  per^Detuated  in  the 
policy  of  civilized  and  nominally  Christian 
nations. 

THE    "demon    of    desolation." 

"For  empire  and  greatness,"  says  my 
■Lord  Bacon,  "it  importeth  most  that  a 
nation  do  profess  arms  as  their  principal 
power,  study,  and  occuj^ation."  This  voices 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  absolutism, 
whose  dazzling  exponents  have  written 
their  names  in  blood,  and  paved  their  way 
to  power  through  desolated  homes  and  the 
wrecks  of  civilization.  And  the  statecraft 
of  the  nineteenth  century  still  cherishes 
this  demon  of  desolation  twinned  with  the 
plague  as  an  ordained  scourge  of  an  angry 
God. 

From  three  to  five  millions  of  strong  men 
are  withdrawn  from  the  fields  of  industry, 
bedecked  with  expensive  trappings  and 
simulated  honours,  and  trained  like  a  pack 
of  bloodhounds,  to  be  let  loose  at  j^leasure 
upon  their  fellow-men;  fair  women  are 
nnsexed  and  forced  to  the  coarse  and  un- 
natural work  of  men  ;  millions  of  resources 
-created  by  the  cruel  toil  of  slaving  myi-iads 
are  diverted  from  legitimate,  productive 
investments,  and  squandered  on  needless 
equipments  of  war  ;  streets  and  almshouses 
ai-e  crowded  with  beggars,  and  the  people 
for  whose  welfare  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men  starve  and  suffer,  plot  and 
rebel  against  a  political  system  which,  in 
"the  interest  of  humanity  and  good  order,  is 
compelled  to  crush  these  factious  "  mud- 
sills," as  they  have  been  contemptuously 
styled,  by  a  force  made  possible  only  by  ex- 
cessive taxation. 

No  man  bows  with  a  profovmder  respect 
Ihan  I  to  the  guardians  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  good  order ;  no  man  woxild  pay  more 
costly  honoxu's  to  the  defenders  of  their 
country  or  dedicate  more  lasting  memorials 
to  their  fame ;  bvit  I  have  only  contempt  for 
the  great  military  i:)eace  establishments 
which  lift  brute  courage  to  the  place  of 
moral  heroism ;  that  depress  and  degrade 
the  mviltitude  that  a  few  accidentally  ex- 
alted, whose  mental  power  and  moral  cha- 
racter could  win  no  real  distiuction,  may 
play  the  soldier  and  strut  in  artificial 
honoiir.  The  Divine  philosophy  is  that 
nations  shall  not  "  learn  war   any   more." 


This  is  the  burden  of  the  message  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

DISARMAMENT 

is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  teaching 
of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
and  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  most 
advanced  statesmanship  of  this  Chris- 
tian age.  But  disarmament  is  impossible 
if  not  general.  No  single  nation  can 
surrender  the  means  of  self-defence  so 
long  as  its  neighbours  retain  jDOwer  to 
crush  it.  To  do  so  would  be  neither  safe 
nor  expedient.  And  from  this  the  infer- 
ence is  drawn  that  great  historic  nations, 
like  the  somnambulist  a  wakened  at  a  moment 
of  peril,  must  stand  paralysed  and  helpless, 
awaiting  the  fatal  plunge.  The  fiead  of 
desolation  is  in  possession,  and  is  master  of 
the  situation.  Neither  the  genius  of 
politics  nor  the  spirit  of  Christianity  can. 
cast  him  out.  This  kind  goeth  not  out  by 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  civil  progress  must 
stagnate  in  this  last  retreat  of  the  old  school 
of  Conservative  statesmanship.  Any  other 
theory,  we  are  assiu-ed,  is  a  transcendental 
dream  impossible  of  realization. 

Is  not  this  a  cowardly  confession  of  weak- 
ness ?  Has  not  the  statecraft  of  Europe 
advanced  far  enough  to  make  possible  a 
general  treaty  by  which  all  international 
differences  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  com- 
promise or  negotiation  may  be  amicably 
settled  by  some  form  of  arbitration  ? 

"  Nature  gives  us  no  right,"  says  Vattel, 
"  to  have  recourse  to  forcible  means  except 
when  gentle  and  pacific  methods  prove  inef- 
fectual." Such  is  the  general  teaching  of 
those  who  have  written  on  the  law  of  nations. 
Now,  in  the  face  of  this,  are  we  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dictum  that  usuage  renders  the  law 
of  God  inoperative  as  between  nations  ? 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  of  the  military 
peace  establishments  of  Europe  that  they 
were  "engines  of  despotism  which  have  been 
the  scourge  of  the  old  world,"  and  Madison 
admitted  that  the  liberties  of  Europe,  as  far 
as  they  ever  existed,  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  the  price  of  her  military  esta- 
blishments. The  burden  and  menace  of  a 
standing  army  are  a  perpetual  provocation 
to  revolutions  in  which  the  judgment  of 
mankind  must  side  with  the  oppressed. 

Without  a  treaty  of  arbitration  or  a  court 
of  nations  agreed  upon  by  the  leading  powers, 
disciplined  armies  may  be  necessary  in  the 
present  condition  of  Europe,  that  she  may 
escape  the  "  chains  of  a  universal  monarch." 
But 

WHY    NOT    UNITE    UPON    A    TEEATT, 

and  throw  off  both  the  burden  and  the  peril  ? 
It  is  amazing  that  either  the  avarice  or 
the  ambition  of  limited  classes  in  the  State 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  masses  to  the 
support  of  a  system  that  is  the  source  of 
their  discontent  and  trouble.  The  plea  that 
armies,  sequestered  from  the  producers  of 
society  and  fed  like  drones  upon  the  fruits 
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of  its  toil ;  that  vast  military  supplies,  im- 
prcft-nable  forts,  and  invincible  navies  are 
essential  to  government  is  a  confession  that 
the  spirit  of  conquest  still  dominates  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  that  a  purpose  of 
aggrandizement  by  violence  and  sj^oliation 
is  yet  the  controlling  genius  of  public  law. 
But  is  the  lust  of  empire  or  the  desire  to 
perpetuate  personal  pomp  and  power  the 
controlling  motive  of  governments  that  re- 
coo^nize  the  validity  of  popular  rights  ?  Is 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  more  or  less;  is 
any  commercial  or  political  advantage 
secured  by  violence  or  cunning  in  the 
aiTangemeut  of  national  contentions  para- 
mount to  a  prosperous  industry,  or  a  com- 
pensation for  the  cost  and  horrors  of  war 
waged  by  the  destructive  enginery  of 
modern  times  ?  Is  the  waste  of  millions  of 
capital  that  might  duplicate  production  by 
utilizing  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
■of  the  age ;  that  might  support  innumerable 
institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  and  so 
give  to  states  the  influence  and  prestige  of 
an  educated  Christian  people,  either  wise  or 
politic  ? 

Laws  and  policies  of  Governments,  in  our 
time,  must  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  intelligence  and  business  activities  of 
the  world,  or  they  Avill  lose  their  grip  upon 
its  populations.  Patriotism  aud  loyalty  do 
not  long  survive  the  disregard  of  material 
and  social  interests  by  the  civil  jiower.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  the  balance  of  power 
must  be  maintained.  Yes;  but  must  it  be 
maintained  by  the  only  force  that  threatens 
its  existence  ? 

I  have  no  feelings  but  those  of  impartial 
kindness  and  goodwill  to  the  j^eoples  and  in- 
stitutions of  Europe,  but  you  will  pardon  me, 
1  am  sure,  if  I  speak  frankly  and  earnestly 
from 

THE    STANDPOINT    OF   AN    AMERICAN, 

as  I  can  speak  from  no  other.  Why,  then, 
let  me  ai-k,  should  governments  be  im- 
poverished and  peoples  oppressed  to  main- 
tain a  system  that  is  a  constant  menace 
to  the  peace  of  nations  ?  If  all  the  forts 
of  Europe  were  dismantled,  her  armies 
disbanded,  and  her  proud  navies  devoted  to 
commerce,  would  the  peace  of  the  world  be 
less  secure  or  its  prosperity  less  certain 
than  now  ? 

Political  institutions  are  organized  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  secure  the  material, 
intellectual,  andmoi-al  well-being  of  society, 
and  when  they  fail  to  do  this  the  right  of 
revolution  becomes  imminent.  If  the  exist- 
ing status  of  a  community  of  nations  sub- 
serves those  high  and  holy  ends  of  the  civil 
polity,  it  should  be  maintained,  but  if  not 
it  should  fall.  Governments  are  made  for 
men  (I  do  not  say  for  a  restless,  unthinking 
unprincipled  faction),  not  men  for  govern- 
ments, and  hence  misrule  can  claim  no 
right  of  perpetual  existence.  It  would  be 
as  legitimate  for  a  race  of  savages  to  shut 
off  all  intercourse  in  an   age    of  universal 


commerce,  and  exclude  the  reign  of  law 
aud  the  influences  of  civilization  from  the 
fairest  quarter  of  the  globe,  on  the  plea  of 
prior  occupation,  as  to  defend  a  Government 
that  disregards  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  its  subjects  in  the  administration 
of  power. 

To  day  the  people  are  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State,  and  their  i^atriotism  draws  its 
inspiration  from  their  intelligence.  Mili- 
tary glory,  a  spendid  equipage,  and  official 
eclat  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  as 
a  substitute  for  successful  industries, 
educational  privileges,  social  comforts,  and 
happy  homes.  I'hey  have  outgrown  the 
serfdom  of  feudalism^  and  will  not  follow 
bliudly  the  standard  of  any  master.  The 
Government  that  in  good  faith  shapes  its 
policy  in  their  interests  will  have  their  con- 
fidence and  unlimited  support.  But  they 
are  not  easily  deceived  by  gewgaws,  however 
gilded.  If  their  will  is  persistently  disre- 
garded, they  will  sooner  or  later  organize 
and  sweep  away,  it  may  be  with  a  blind 
and  relentless  fury,  the  power  that  clings  to 
old  abuses.  If  the  present  balance  of  power 
iu  Europe  is  deemed  beneficial  by  the  dis- 
iaterested  intelligence  of  its  best  classes, 
the  peo2)le  will  sujjport  their  statesmen  in  a 
great  effort  to  put  its  continuance  upon  a 
stable  basis  of  peace. 

UNITED    MIGHT    FOB    COMMON    RIGHT. 

If  the  leaders  who  mould  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  continent,  including  Russia,  would 
follow  Wolsey's  advice,  aud  fling  away  ambi- 
tion, if  they  would  consummate  an  honest 
treaty  of  arbitration,  and  reduce  their  great 
armies  to  the  measui-e  of  an  efficient  police 
for  the  control  of  their  own  people,  aggres- 
sions would  cease  and  offensive  wars  would 
become  rare  and  feeble.  It  is  high  time 
that  nations  should  banish  the  political 
machinery  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  limbo  of 
dead  despotisms,  and  devote  themselves 
wisely  to  the  welfare  of  those  in  whose  will, 
under  God,  they  '•  move  and  have  their 
being."  The  lust  of  power  and  the  greed 
of  fame  that  seek  their  ends  in  the  sack  of 
cities  and  the  brutal  encounters  of  battle, 
that  delay  the  coming  of  the  peace  of  pro- 
phecy should  have  no  standing  to-day  in  the 
court  of  nations. 

We  are  prone  to  measure  our  rights  by 
our  apparent  interests,  and  surrender  to 
adroit  demagogues  the  power  to  so  manipu- 
late public  opinion  as  to  generate  a  storm  of 
popular  passion,  which  in  its  terx-ifie  march 
may  sweep  down  justice,  and  bury  in  its 
blind  progress  the  glorious  fruitage  of  cen- 
turies of  enlightened  sentiment  and  toil. 
But  when  the  reign  of  reason  is  restored  we 
learn  that  a  State  policy  which  disregards 
the  dictates  of  justice,  and  substitutes  might 
for  right  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  degrades  the  national  character, 
and  jeopardizes  the  retention  of  power  by 
violating  the  public  opinion  and  sacrificing 
the  moral  sanction  of  mankind. 
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When  the  rights  of  citizens  are  outraged 
by  a  foreign  Power,  and  tlie  demand  for 
repai-ation  is  refused;  when  proffers  of 
peaceful  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims 
are  rejected;  when  thehonoxxr  and  safety  of 
the  State  are  imperilled ;  when  justice  and 
humanity  are  spurned,  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands pressed  with  threats  of  violence — 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
assert  its  rights  by  the  use  of  power. 

But  a  binding  treaty  of  arbitration  rati- 
fied by  any  repi^ectable  number  of  indepen- 
dent Governments,  would  render  the  con- 
ditions of  justifiable  war  between  them 
very  rare  if  not  imiDossible.  To  secure  this, 
then,  is  the  splendid  function  of  the  pure 
and  disciplined  statesmanship  of  this  Chris- 
tian era.  But  in  pleading  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  controversies  we 
must  not  ask  for  the  impossible.  The 
municipal  law  of  each  state  advances  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the 
people,  and  takes  an  impress  from  their 
characteristics  and  condi'ions.  Thus  the 
civil  law  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  common  law  is 
characterized  by  the  strong  practical  sense 
and  moral  instincts  of  English  society.  But 
the  historic 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    PUBLIC    LAW 

Las  been  retarded  by  the  varying  de- 
grees of  civilization  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment, and  by  the  conflicting  ambitions  of 
the  whole  community  of  political  organiza- 
tions. 

A  common  definition  of  conduct  is  made 
possible  by  a  universal  sense  of  justice.  We 
cannot  analyse  this  sense,  for  it  lies  back  of 
reason  and  defies  our  utmost  scrutiny.  J  t  is 
a  revelation  to  the  soul,  and  is  the  unim- 
peachable foundation  of  the  entire  super- 
structure of  law.  This  is  the  law  written  on 
the  heart,  which  all  men,  not  depraved  by 
habits  of  evil-doing,  recognize  as  the  Divine 
standard  of  human  action,  and  it  applies 
with  a  force  as  imperative  to  tlie  intercourse 
of  states  as  of  individuals.  "  The  just  state," 
says  Plato,  "  differs  in  no  respect  from  tbe 
just  man,"  and  Grotius  maintains  that  the 
ethical  principle  should  underlie  all  trans- 
actions between  states  as  between  indivi- 
duals. All  nations  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
which  is  only  an  expression  of  the  generalized 
conscience  of  mankind,  in  justification  of 
their  acts.  The  de  jure  validity  of  moral 
principles,  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
nations,  has  been  universally  recognized,  and 
has  been  as  universally  disregarded  de  facto. 
The  ethical  principle  applied  to  disputed 
interests  of  individuals  has  transferred  them 
from  the  arljitrament  of  violence  to  the 
arbitrament  of  courts.  In  the  mutual  con- 
duct of  states  it  has  been  far  otherwise.  In 
the  earlier  historic  periods,  when  the  ex- 
changes of  nations  were  rare  and  their 
common  interests  were  few,  conquest  and 
spoliation  were  the  rule  and  wars  were  per- 
petual.    In  this   slough   of  ignorance  and 


selfishness  public  law,  such  as  it  was,  floun- 
dered and  stagnated.  But  with  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  decline  of 
feudalism,  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  impelled 
to  a  general  intercourse  by  sea  and  land ,  neces- 
sitated a  broader  api^lication  and  a  more  lucid 
definition  of  the  law  of  nations.  Life  began 
to  stir  at  length  under  the  ribs  of  death, 
and  since  then  the  growth  has  been  steady. 
But  as  improvement  in  the  unwritten  law 
that  applies  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations  must  come  by  the  general  consensus 
of  peoples  whose  intelligence  and  moral  per- 
ceptions are  diii'erentiated  by  their  varied 
conditions  and  at  different  periods  of 
their  history,  it  must  advance  slowly 
by  treaties,  customs,  and  decisions  of 
courts  to  the  philosophic  standard  conceived 
by  the  great  writers  in  the  realm  of  ab- 
stract thought. 

At  intervals  men  of  extraordinary  gifts 
and  witli  sj^ecial  ai^titudes  for  generalization 
have  gathered  up  the  confused  ideas  of  j  ural 
princiijles  floating  in  tlie  minds  of  civilians, 
and  reduced  them  to  a  system  which  might 
apply  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  States.  These 
have  not,  of  course,  the  authority  of  legisla- 
tion, but  so  far  as  accepted  they  are  the  law 
of  nations.  This  organic  embodiment  of  prin- 
cii^les  is  improving  year  by  year,  and  slowly 
substituting  for  the  practice  of  artifice,  dis- 
simulation, and  corruption  as  taught  by  th& 
Machiavellian  school  of  diplomacy,  a  recog- 
nized 

CODE    OF     INTERNATIONAL     LAW. 

The  formal  agreement  by  treaty,  of  the- 
principal  enlightened  states  of  the  world,  to 
submit  their  mutual  differences  to  adjudica- 
tion by  a  law  of  nations  will  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  eld  system  of  fraud  and  force 
hitherto  potential,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
dicta  of  righteousness  as  the  supreme  law  in 
the  conduct  of  states  as  of  individuals.  This 
epoch  will  mark  the  grandest  triumph  which 
Christian  ethics  has  reached  in  its  victorious 
march. 

A  formal  code  bringing  the  intercourse  of 
Governments  in  all  matters  negotiable  to 
the  theory  of  abstract  justice,  we  are  told 
by  practical  politicians,  is  an  impossible 
aspiration,  or  dream  of  learned  publicists 
and  jurists.  May  we  not  rather  say  it  is  a 
glorious  prophecy  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  ? 
It  is  certainly  the  goal  and  resting-place 
towards  which  our  present  imperfect  and 
ill-defined  system  is  slowly  approximating 
through  conventions,  mediations,  compro- 
mises, and  arbitrations.  Each  case  settled 
helps  to  determine  the  principles  applicable 
to  all  cases.  In  law,  us  in  other  things,  the 
real  finds  a  stable  foundation  only  in  the 
ideal.  Should  some  future  congress  of  nations 
adopt  such  a  code,  it  would  necessarily  have 
its  limitations. 

Independence,  sovereignty,  and  political 
equality  are  essential  to  nations,  and  can  be 
submitted  to  no  form  of  litigation.  We 
must   concede  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
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any  plan  for  the  amicabl©  arrangement  of 
controversies 

THE    EIGHT     OF     SELF-DEFENCE, 

when  assailed,  and  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  rights  and  lives  of  citizens  by  force 
if  we  must.  These  are  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  men,  and  remain  to 
them  when  organized  into  governments. 
Slavery  and  the  debasement  of  national 
character  are  worse  than  war,  and  must 
be  resisted  by  all  the  might  of  popular 
power. 

But  the  multitude  of  questions  that  may 
arise  from  commercial  and  dijjlomatic  rela- 
tions, from  immigration  and  travel ;  the  in- 
tricate disputes  in  respect  to  expatriation 
and  extradition,  neutral  rights  on  land  and 
sea,  the  property  rights  and  legal  obliga- 
tions of  foreigners  and  sojourners,  the  de- 
limitation of  boundaries,  the  conduct  of 
belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the 
exemption  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
non-combatants  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  doctrine  of  "'free  ships  free  goods"  and 
' '  enemies'  ships  enemies'  goods  " — these,  and 
many  more  which  have  been  the  occasions  of 
desolating  conflicts  in  the  past,  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  or  in  a  court  of 
nations.  More  than  seventy  disputed  cases, 
and  many  of  them  of  the  most  vexed  and 
irritating  nature,  have  already  been  siic- 
cessfully  arbitrated.  Why  may  not  the 
number  be  increased  to  "  seventy  times 
seven,"  in  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master, 
whose  teachings  have  been  revolutionizing 
the  policy  of  Governments  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ?  Why  may  not  all  disjjutes  be 
arbitrated  in  the  same  spirit  ?  A  mixed 
court  was  established  by  a  treaty  between 
England  and  the  United  States  in  1862  to 
adjudicate  upon  captui'ed  slavers.  Why  not 
by  the  same  authority  establish  a  court  for 
the  adjudication  of  all  controverted  inter- 
national interests  as  well,  and  why  may 
not  the  principle  be  extended  to  other 
nations  ? 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  law  of  nations 
was  impossible,  as  there  is  no  common  legis- 
lature to  make  and  no  common  superior  to 
execute  an  international  code  if  made. 
Allow  me  to  refer  to  my  own  Government  to 
enforce  my  position. 

AN    EXAMPLE     FEOM     THE     STATES. 

The  Eepublic  consists  of  forty-four  rich 
and  populous  States,  independent  and  sove- 
reign, except  so  far  only  as  they  have 
voluntarily  vested  sovereignty  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  general  piuposes.  With  us  all 
inter-state  controversies  are  litigated  m  the 
supreme  court  under  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  made  pursuant  thereto,  as  peace- 
fully as  a  suit  at  common  law.  Now,  have 
not  the  constitution  and  the  supreme  court 
to  the  members  of  the  Union  the  force  of  a 
public  code  and  court  of  nations  ?  But 
they  were  created  by  the  States  themselves. 


and  their  validity  springs  from  the  faith 
which  each  party  to  the  Union  has  that  the 
law  will  be  honestly  and  efficiently  executed. 
Here  the  code  and  the  court  were  not  the 
offspring  of  a  common  superior,  but  of 
the  parties  whose  suits  are  to  be  liti- 
gated. 

Doubtless,  if  each  State  maintained  an 
"overgrown  military  establishment"  such 
as  Washington  pronounced  "  inauspicious  to 
liberty,"  the  peace  of  the  Republic  would  be 
imperilled  in  spite  of  the  constitution.  The 
Governments  of  Continental  Europe  number 
less  than  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
some  of  them  are  inferior  in  wealth  and 
population  to  members  of  the  Republic. 
Why  should  not  they  reduce  their  grand 
armies  to  the  proportions  of  an  efficient 
police  force,  and  enter  in  good  faith  into  a 
treaty  of  international  arbitration  ?  Why 
may  not  a  community  of  nations  adopt  an 
adequate  code  of  public  laws,  prepared  by 
a  commission  of  learned  jurists,  and  create 
a  coiu-t  of  nations  whose  decisions  shall  be 
supreme  and  ultimate  as  readily  as  a  con- 
federacy of  States  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  scheme  to  render  it  impossible, 
for  the  history  of  my  country  through  a 
century  of  unparalleled  prosperity  seems  to 
have  driven  that  objection  into  the  cave 
of  perjietual  silence,  and  certainly  the 
welfare  of  the  masses  is  in  the  prevalence  of 
peace. 

Am  I  here  reminded  of  our  Civil  War? 
That  suggestion  has  no  force  as  an  argu- 
ment against  my  illustration,  for  our  civil 
conflict  did  not  spring  from  any  ordinary 
friction  between  the  States,  but  from  an  in- 
herited antagonism  in  the  body  politic  at 
its  birth  which  nothing  but  the  surgery  of 
war  could  remove,  and  all  sections  to-day 
rejoice  that  it  no  longer  threatens  the  para- 
mount peace  and  welfare  of  the  Eeiinblic. 
The  rapid  and  universal  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts and  the  wide-reaching  travel  that 
characterize  onv  time  will  soon  render  a  code 
of  laws  i'c"  the  adjudication  of  disjrated  ques- 
tions indisjjensable,  if  the  wheels  of  trade  are 
not  to  be  clogged  or  the  nations  plunged  into 
wars  of  unprecedented  severity  and  extent. 
Scarcely  a  week  now  passes  that  does  not 
raise  some  tangled  issue  from  this  vast  net- 
work of  trade.  A  wise  statesmanship  would 
provide  against  the  evil  day  before  it  is  too 
late. 

A  definite  code  would  educate  the  business 
public  as  to  the  extent  and  limitations  of  its 
rights  and  duties,  and  so  obviate  many  of 
the  occasions  of  trouble  which  now  perplex 
and  hamper  the  freedom  of  intercourse.  To- 
know  the  wrong  is  the  best  way  to  avoid 
it. 

War  is  a  gigantic  wrong  to  the  material 
interests  of  nations  ;  but  the  corruption  of 
manners,  the  loss  of  patriotism  and  that 
desire  for  grand  achievements  which  a  great 
English  poet  styles  'Hhe  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds  "  is  worse.  Providentially  war, 
like  other  evils,  may  sometimes  result  in 
good.     In  an  age  of  violence,  by  crushing  a. 
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nest  of  petty  tyrannies,  it  may  arrest  a  car- 
nival of  blood  and  establish  an  orderly  state 
on  the  wrecks  of  anarchy.  It  may  kindle 
the  sluggish  manhood  of  the  assailed,  and 
breathe  a  spirit  of  moral  courage  into  a 
nation,  and  so  become  the  precursor  of  a 
nobler  life.  It  may  awaken  the  dormant 
heroism  and  inspire  with  a  lofty  purpose 
some  unrecognized  Sidney  or  Havelock  ;  but 
in  its  essential  nature  it  is  devilish  and 
cruel,  and  its  natural  fruit  is  poverty,  lust, 
and  crime. 

WHY    LONGEE    WAIT  ? 

Why  should  the  day  of  promise  delay  ? 
All  disputes  must  be  settled  by  arrange- 
ment ar  last.  Why  should  homes  be  deso- 
lated, cities  sacked,  industries  stagnated, 
resources  annihilated,  and  lives  sacrificed 
to  petty  interests  or  a  mistaken  sense  of 
honour  that  leaders  may  be  brought  to  a 
work  of  practical  statecraft?  Should  any 
ordinary  commercial  or  political  advantages 
stand  in  the  way  of  adjustment  ?  Can 
they  compensate  for  the  sacrifices,  the  crimes 
and  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  a  people  by 
the  scourge  of  war?  Are  not  the  intellec- 
tual deterioration,  the  moral  corruption,  the 
dehumanizing  of  the  sensibilities  and  the 
retrogression  of  civilization  which  follow 
"the  footsteps  of  battle  to  enter  as  motives 
in  determining  the  international  policy  of 
nations  ? 

The  blood  of  Abel  cried  to  God  from 
the  ground.  How  deep  and  long  has 
been  the  cry  that  has  gone  up  to  heaven 
from  the  red  fields  of  carnage  that  have 
marked  the  historic  path  of  nations ! 
The  ambition  for  power  and  military  glory 
delay  the  consummation  of  civil  progress, 
in  which  States  shall  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  moral  judgments  of  man- 
kind and  to  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Christianity. 

As  we  look  forward,  the  splendours  of  that 
day  of  unbroken  peace  impress  our  imagina- 
tion, and  we  renew  our  faith  in  the  speedy 
triumph  of  a  renovated  civilization.  And  it 
is  well,  for  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  by  acci- 
dent or  indifference.  The  promises  of  God 
wait  upon  our  inaction.  The  realization  of 
our  hopes  will  come  by  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  an  educated  and  rectified  public 
opinion.  The  advance  to  a  new  position 
must  be  made  at  the  front.  Nations  slough 
the  old  husks  of  habit  and  thought  in  which 
they  have  grown  up  only  when  they  are  ripe 
for  new  conditions.  The  more  backward 
and  non-Christian  nations  will  reject  for  a 
time  the  theory  of  arbitration,  but  the  rapid 
exchange  of  ideas  and  customs  is  fast  break- 
ing down  the  distinctions  of  intelligence, pnd 
States  will  not  long  repudiate  what  the 
leading  powers  promulgate  as  the  law  of 
nations.  They  wovild  be  too  weak  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  and  the 
terrible  penalty  of  non-intercourse  in  this 
period  of  universal  commerce  would  soon 
bring  them  to  the  line   of  progress.     But 


the  supreme  duty  in  this  great  reform  rests 

with 

THE    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    PEOPLE. 

Mighty  victories  have  already  been  achieved 
by  our  statesmen  in  this  campaign  of  peace 
which  will  be  their  enduring  memorials  in 
the  temple  of  immortality.  But  the  field  is 
not  secured.  Let  us  insist  that  no  question 
susceptible  of  accommodation  shall  ever 
again  be  submitted  to  fratricidal  strife  by 
the  peoples  who  sppak  a  common  language, 
whose  civilization  rests  upon  a  common  in- 
heritance of  ideas  and  a  common  system  of 
faith. 

There  is  a  fascination,  we  admit,  in  the 
thrilling  historic  records  of  battles,  and  in 
the  classic  songs  that  rehearse  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  great  military  masters 
of  the  world,  but  the  wisest  of  kings  has 
said  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reiDroach  to  any  people."  The 
genius  of  literature  has  transformed  the 
heroic  crimes  of  an  earlier  age  into  dazzling 
virtues,  which  pervert  the  judgments  while 
they  refine  the  taste  of  scholars,  but 
through  eighteen  stormy  centviries  the  voice 
of  the  Carpente-r's  Son,  more  sweet  and 
more  commanding,  comes  to  us  from  out  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross — "  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  his  place."  The  practical  sense 
and  active  virtues  of  our  race  will  not,  can- 
not, stagnate  in  this  Serbonian  bog,  but, 
casting  off  the  shackles  of  ancient  custom, 
will  go  forward  to  the  higher  life  and  nobler 
victories  waiting  for  iis  in  the  promises  of 
revelation.  The  great  empire  and  the  great 
republic  of  the  English-speaking  people, 
standing  on  the  advanced  line  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  rt^aching  with  paramount  influence, 
by  their  laws  and  literature,  so  large  a  part 
of  the  poi>ulations  of  the  globe,  owe  to 
mankind  a  united  and  persistent  effort  to 
establish  by  precept  and  example  the  reign 
of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
God  has  waited  long  for  the  realization  of 
His  promise,  but  His  vengeance  will  not 
always  slumber.  Sooner  or  later  justice 
will  hew  to  the  line  of  reason,  and  "  th^y 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  The  great  body  of  this  Council 
represents 

TWO    NATIONS,    BUT  ONE   PEOPLE, 

a  people  whose  brain  and  brawn  have 
carried  their  power,  their  laws,  and  their 
civilization  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  a 
people  whose  skill  creates  and  supplies  new 
wants,  whose  enterprise  baffles  oi^positio", 
and  whose  influence  would  establish 
justice  and  humanity  in  the  civil  polity  of 
nations.  Separated,  providentially,  into  two 
governments  based  upon  the  same  political 
and  ethical  principles,  this  one  peoj^le  should 
have  no  ambitious  or  animosities  that  may 
hereafter  disturb  the  re'gn  of  peace  along 
their  common  borders  or  weaken  their 
power  for  intellectual  and  moral   achieve- 
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xnents  by  needless  apprehensions.  The  past 
of  both  nations  is  an  enduring  record  of 
great  and  glorious  deeds.  That  our  increas- 
ing commerce  and  political  influence  may 
be  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  a  yet  broader 
and  loftier  political  philosophy,  that  so  the 
statemanshipof  the  English-speaking  people 
may  be  recognized  among  all  nations  as 
potential  for  good,  should  be  the  prayer  and 
effort  of  lis  all.  The  old  history  of  military 
glory  is  becoming  dim  m  the  light  of  a 
purer  and  grander  civilization  that  is  dawn- 
ing upon  the  earth.  Let  us  advance  to  the 
•front  of  this  age  of  Christian  statecraft, 
that  we  may  win  for  our  race  the  honours 
of  a  nobler  immortality  in  the  kingdom  of 
a-ighteousness.  The  ministers  of  our  religion 


have  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  all 
lands,  and  under  that  banner  they  will  con- 
quer. An  irresistible  force  of  moral  senti- 
ment has  been  gathering  through  the  cen- 
turies that  sooner  or  later  will  banish  the 
barbarism  of  war  from  the  political  creed  of 
nations.  The  Divine  purpose  of  "  good  will 
to  man  "  underruns  our  schemes  and  drifts 
them  into  the  ordained  plan  of  hiiman  his- 
tory.    This  is  that 

"  Mystery  in  the  soul  of  state 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  Divine 
Than    our   mere   chroniclers    dare    meddle 
with." 

Dr.  Be  VAN  closed  the   meeting  by   pio- 
nouncing  the  Benediction. 


SUNDAY,    JULY    19. 


The  following  arrangements  were  made 
for  Preachers  in  connection  with  the 
Council : — 

Blackheath. — Eev.  A.  Dvmning,  D.D. 
(Boston,  U.S.A.),  and  Eev.  C.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Bromley  (Kent). — Eev.  Dr.  Noble 
(Chicago). 

Camden  Town  (Park  Chapel). — Eev. 
Henry  Coley  and  Eev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 
(New  York). 

City  Temple.— Eev.  Bradford  M.  Fuller- 
ton,  D.D.  (Waltham),  and  Eev.  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.* 

Clapham  (Grafton- square). — Eev.  J. 
Guinness  Eogers.  B.A.,  and  Eev.  H.  C.  Sim- 
mons (Fargo,  N.  Dakota). 

Clapton  (Lovter).— Eev.  W.  Pedr  Wil- 
liams and  Eev.  W.  D.  Williams,  D.D.  (San 
Francisco). 

Clapton-park. — Eev.  Professor  A.  Gos- 
man  (Melbourne)  and  Eev.  W.J.  Woods,  B.A. 

Clapton  (Upper). — Eev.  E.  F.  Williams, 
D.D.  (Chicago),  and  Eev.  W.  A.  Blake. 

Crouch-end  (Park  Chapel).  —  Eev. 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.  (Columbus, 
Ohio),  and  Eev.  Alfred  Eowland,  LL.B.* 

Enfield  (Christ  Church). — Eev.  J.  G. 
Eraser  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  and  Eev.  H.  Storer 
Toms. 

FiNSBURY  Park. — Eev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.D.  (Galesburg,  HI.),  and  Eev.  T.  Eynon 
Davies. 

Hampstead  (Lyndhurst-road). — Eev.  E. 
F.  Horton,  M.A.,  and  Eev.  H.  A.  Stimson, 
D.D.  (St.  Louis,  Mo.). 

Haverstock-hill. — Eev.  Morton  Dexter 
(Boston,  U.S.A.)  and  Eev.  John  Nunn. 


Islington  (Union  Chdrch). — Eev.  E.  P. 
Goodwin,  D.D.  (Chicago),  and  Eev.  Henry 
AUon,  D.D.* 

Kensington  (Allen-street). — Eev.  T. 
Eoseby,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  and 
Eev.  C.  S.  Home.  M.A. 

Lewisham. — Eev.  J.  K.  McLean,  D.D. 
(Oakland,  Cal.),  and  Eev.  J.  Morlais  Jones. 

Lewisham  High-road. — Eev.  I.  Morley 
Wright  and  Eev.  Hugh  Pedley,  B.A. 
(Winnipeg). 

Stamford-hill. — Eev.  Arthur  Little,  D.D. 

(Dorchester,  Mass.). 

Stoke  Newington  (Abney). — Eev.  J. 
Spensley  and  Eev.  Allan  Hazen,  D.D. 
(Hartland,  Vt.). 

Stratford. — Eev.  T.  Knaggs  and  Eev. 
Dr.  Jackson  (Kingston,  Ont.). 

Streatham-hilIi. — Eev.  Charles  E.  Bliss 
(Chicago)   and  Eev.  J.  P.  Gledstone. 

ToLLiNGTON-PARK. — Eev.  G.  A.  Gates 
(Iowa  College)  and  Eev.  William  Pierce. 

Wandsworth  (East-hill). — Eev.  John 
Park  and  Eev.  E.  Lyman  Hood  (Albu- 
querque, N.M.) 

Weigh  House  (Duke-street,  W.). — 
Eev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  (Mont  Clair, 
N.J.),  and  Eev.  A.  Mackennal,  D.D. 
(Bowdon). 

Woodford  (Essex). — Eev.  J.  And6rson, 
D.D.  (Waterbury,  Ct.). 

Westminster-road  (Christ  Church). — ■ 
Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  and  Eev.  Wol- 
cott  Calkins,  D.D.  (Newton,  Mass.).* 

Windsor. — Eev.  John  Wood  (Ottawa^ 
Canada). 


*  Choral  Service. 


MONDAY,    JULY   20 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  in  the  New 
Weigh  House  Chapel  this  morning,  at  10 
a.m..  President  Xorthrop  m  the  chair. 

After  the  hymn, 

"  One  sole  baptismal  sign. 
One  Lord  below,  above," 

had    been    sung,    prayer   was     offered    by 
JBev.  Dr.  Cobb,  of  New  York. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was — 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE    CHUECH: 

How  Fae.  does  the  Desire  to  Discovee 
Some  Means  of  Outwardly  Express 
ING  This  Unity  Prevail  ?  How  Far 
IS  IT  Possible  to  Gratify  the  Desire, 
Especially  in  Co-operative  Work  ? 

DR.    ALLON. 

Eev.  Dr.  Allon,  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
■ject,  said : 

It  is  not  only  fitting,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  congress  should  affirm  the  relations 
of  Congregational  churches  to  all  other 
Churches  of  Jesus  Chi-ist.  Silence  con- 
cerning our  common  relations  to  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  churches  would  be 
an  indication  of  culpable  indifference  to 
the  intense  and  persistent  sentiment  of 
Christian  tmity,  and  of  yearnings  for  its 
manifestation,  which  have  characterized 
all  ages.  From  the  beginning,  unity  has 
been  a  distinctive  note  of  Christianity. 
It  was  indicated  in  the  carol  of  the 
Nativity,  it  was  a  predominant  sentiment  in 
our  Lord's  teaching  and  prayers — in  which 
a  brotherhood  of  religious  life,  affection, 
and  ministry  was  inculcated,  such  as  imagi- 
nation had  never  before  conceived.  It  is 
the  assumption  of  all  apostolic  writings,  it 
is  an  article  of  every  Christian  creed,  it 
enters  into  every  Christian  prayer,  into 
every  anticipation  of  the  Christian  mil- 
lennium on  earth,  and  of  the  Father's  house 
in  heaven. 

It  has  been  variously  imagined,  and 
diversely  sought — sometimes  in  common 
creeds,  sometimes  in  uniform  ecclesiastical 
organisations,  sometimes  in  mystic  brother- 
hoods, sometimes  in  evangelical  alliances 
■and  casual  congresses.  These  have  simply 
attested  the  strength  of  the  sentiment,  and 
its  power  to  excite  religious  imaginations. 


and  to  inspire  religious  affections.  Thank 
God  for  it.  However  mistaken  the  methods 
devised  for  its  realisation,  it  is  a  glorious 
and  persistent  ideal,  which, — like  the  visions 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, — amid  >iur  pitiful 
strifes  and  alienations,  preserves  to  us  lofty 
possibilities  and  noble  inspirations. 

Can  it  be  presented  in  practicable  form  ;  so 
that  intelligently  and  effectively  we  can 
strive  for  its  realisation  ?  or  is  it  only  a 
romance  of  the  Christian  imagination,  a 
Utopia,  a  "counsel  of  perfection  "  ?  Scarcely 
can  it  be  possible  that  a  conception  so 
grand,  a  sympathy  so  Christ-like,  an  inspi- 
ration so  elevating,  can  be  but  "  the  base- 
less fabric  of  a  vision."  The  logic  of  moral 
things,  the  imperativeness  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  the  anticipations  and  prayers 
of  Christ  Himself,  compel  the  belit-f,  that 
for  this  grand  conception  of  Christian  unity 
there  must  be  a  possible  and  practical  reali- 
sation. My  words  on  a  subject,  so  mani- 
fold in  its  aspects,  can  be  only  few  and  in- 
dicative ;  and  must  be  restricted  to  some  of 
the  principal  hindrances  of  it.  A  diagnosis 
of  the  disorder  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
cure, 

hindrances  to  unity. 

That  in  the  manifested  sense  in  which 
our  Lord  prayed  for  it,  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  not  yet  been  realized,  scarcely, 
alas  !  needs  be  said.  The  intensity  of  desire 
for  it  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  measure 
in  which  it  has  been  broken,  and  of  the 
manifold  disabilities  and  disasters  which 
have  thus  been  caused.  It  is  not  merely — 
perhaps  not  even  mainly —in  diversified 
forms  of  church  organization,  that  disunion 
has  developed.  It  is  seen  in  schisms  within 
the  churches,  as  well  as  in  sectarianism 
without — in  internal  antiiDathies,  rivalries, 
and  selfishness  ;  in  some  Diotrephes  "  loving 
to  have  the  pre-eminence  " ;  in  some  Judaiz- 
ing  apostle  seeking  to  impose  a  yoke  of 
ritual ;  in  some  passionate  partizan  of  Paul, 
or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  even  Christ :  for 
often  the  greatest  evils  are  wrought  in  the 
holiest  name. 

So  that  the  spirit  of  disunion  often  works 
most  disastrously  in  communities  that  insist 
the  most  strenuously  upon  their  authorita- 
tive uniformity.  Schism  works  greater 
moral  mischief  than  separation.  "  How 
can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ?  " 

The   first   and   cardinal  remedy  for  the 
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broken  unity  of  the  Chiircli,  therefore,  as  for 
all  forms  of  evil,  is  a  keener  apprehension  of 
the  spiritual,  a  deeper,  more  pervading  spiri- 
tual life;  a  remedy  to  be  sought,  not  in 
external  adjustments,  but  in  individual 
hearts,  purged  of  evil  passions.  Make  the 
life  spiritual,  and  the  manifold  heritage  of 
evil  concupiscence  becomes  impossible. 

THE  CLAIM  TO  EXCLUSIVE  AUTHORITY. 

But  there  are  secondary  things  which 
affect  Christian  unity :  and  amongst  these 
are  questions  of  church  order  and  worship, 
which  naturally  claim  prominence  in  our 
assembly  to-day.  Amongst  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  position  taken  by  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestant  Episcopalians. 
If  my  brother  does  not  accept  the  Divine 
ordination  and  prerogatives  of  my  church 
order,  I  resent  it,  as  a  rebellion  against 
Christ.  I  deliver  him  over  to  "  God's  un- 
covenanted  mercies,"  and  I  refuse  all  social 
Christian  fellowship  with  him.  In  oui- 
demur  to  this  demand  we  recognise  three 
things. 

1.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  principles 
and  methods  of  church  organisation  are  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  spiriti^al 
life ;  just  as  principles  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion are  important  in  the  development  of 
intellectual  life.  But  life  is  more  than  forms 
of  development. 

2.  It  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  sin- 
cere men  shoxild  deem  their  own  church 
order  the  best.  It  does,  therefore,  demand 
great  strength  of  right  principles,  and  of 
true  aifections,  to  limit  our  polemic,  and  to 
control  the  disappointment  with  which  we 
see  others  rejecting  it ;  as  also  to  subdue  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  which  are  generated 
in  the  practical  prosecution  of  our  work. 
But  preference  is  not  intolerance. 

3.  When  a  man  does  svicceed  in  persuad- 
ing himself  that  his  church  organization  is 
divinely  and  exclusively  prescribed,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  he  must  be  intolerant.  He 
can  no  more  admit  any  other  chiirch  order 
to  be  valid  than  he  can  admit  that  there  is 
any  "  other  name  given  among  men  whereby 
we  may  be  saved." 

We  can  only  put  the  precedent  question. 
How  came  he  to  form  such  an  astounding 
conviction  ?  Conscientiousness  is  no  ade- 
quate plea  for  intolerance.  Paul  "  verily 
thought  within  himself  that  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth ; "  but  he  does  not  adduce  his 
conscientiousness  as  a  justification  of  his 
persecuting  madness.  Who  may  deny  con- 
scientiousness to  Roman  Inquisitors,  to  the 
persecutors  of  the  Albigenses,  of  French 
Huguenots,  of  English  Puritans,  of  Scottish 
Covenanters  ? 

The  practical  results  to  which  convictions 
lead  are  surely  to  be  recognized  as  among 
the  tests  of  their  truth. 

Are  we  not  responsible  for  the  education 
of  conscience — for  the  evidence  that  we 
place  before  it,  and  for  the  judicial  con- 
federation of  that  evidence  ? 


Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  many  con- 
scientious convictions  concerning  ecclesias- 
tical matters  could  never  have  been  formed 
had  the  New  Testament  been  accepted  as 
the  sole  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
Divine  Will  ?  Why  should  the  interpreta- 
tions and  ideas  of  men  of  the  second  and 
third  centiu-ies— with  their  imperfect  lights,, 
and  half -emancipated  traditions — be  insisted 
upon,  as  authoritatively  interpreting  to  us 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  ecclesiastical 
ideas  of  the  Apostles  ?  Are  not  the  lights 
of  early  ideas  and  practices  as  often  beacon- 
lights  to  warn  us  ofE  rocks  and  quicksands, 
as  guiding  lights  into  the  haven  ?  So  we 
regard  them  in  other  things.  The  innumer- 
able doctrinal  heresies  of  the  early  Church, 
— the  effect  of  their  Jewish  or  Pagan  tradi- 
tions— are  peremptorily  negatived  by  the 
very  men  who  enjoin  us  to  accej)t  their 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Do  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  enforce  any  lesson  more 
strenuously,  than  that,  both  for  doctrine 
and  for  practice,  there  is  no  sure,  no 
authoritative  test  but  the  New  Testament 
record,  examined  in  the  lights  of  an  ever- 
augmenting  spiritual  discernment  ?  By  it 
alone  we  "  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good." 

Christ's  teaching  on  the  church. 

The  fundamental  question  affecting 
cliTxrch  organization  is,  whether  any  specific 
form  of  it  is  prescribed  by  either  Christ  or 
His  apostles.  We  can  only  summarily  say. 
that,  according  to  oiu-  reading  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  Christ  clearly  intended 
Christian  association  in  churches,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  social  nature,  and  for  the 
edification  of  our  individual  life  (for  the- 
individual  is  perfected  only  in  the  com- 
munity). He  prescribed  no  specific  embodi- 
ment for  them.  We  do  not  read  of  the 
formation  of  a  single  church,  nor  of  a  single 
direction  for  such.  We  have  no  statement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  church 
membership,  no  rules  of  church  discipline, 
no  rubric  of  church  worship.  Great  prin- 
ciples only  are  insisted  upon  ;  everything 
else  is  left  to  the  self -ad  justed  balance  of 
liberty  and  order.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Congregational 
church  order.  As  distinguished  from  Epis- 
copalianism,  and  Presbyterianism, — both 
of  which  are  compatible  with  the  theory  of 
a  Divinely  -  prescribed  uniformity  —  our 
very  designation  involves  liberty,  and 
recognition  of  diversity.  We  are  catholic 
becavise  we  are  Congregationalists.  What 
we  claim  for  ourselves,  we  necessarily  concede 
to  others — the  absolute  right  to  organize 
church  communities  according  to  their  con- 
victions and  preferences. 

Of  course  there  are  inherent  and  indefea- 
sible rights  of  the  common  Christian  life, 
which  may  no  more  be  invaded  in  the  nam© 
of  church  avxthority,  than  the  analogous 
rights  of  common  manhood  in  the  name  of 
secular  authority.  Against  every  violation  or 
these  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  common. 
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Christianity  to  protest ;  I'nst  as  it  is  the  right 
of  couimon  manhood  to  protest  against 
slavery,  or  the  wrongs  of  desijotisni — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  treatment  just  now  of  Jews 
in  Russia.  When,  therefore,  chiims  of  Divine 
and  ox  elusive  Chiu'chiirerogative  are  asserted, 
our  reply  is — First,  that  the  onus  prohandt 
necessarily  devolves  upon  those  who  make 
them  ;  and  next,  that  they  are  unsupported 
by  any  Scriptural  authority  ;  that  the  claim 
of  a  so-called  apostolical  succession — "a 
fable,"  as  John  Wesley  designates  it, 
"  which  no  man  can  prove/'  has  not  only 
many  broken  links  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
but  it  is  broken  in  its  very  staple  ring ; 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  validity  of 
the  Christian  sacraments,  in  any  sense, 
depends  iijjon  the  official  authority  of  their 
administrator;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  unchristian,  and, 
presumptuous,  to  unchurch  the  various  and 
mixltitudinoiis  communities  of  Christendom 
which  refuse  to  admit  such  unwarranted 
assumptions,  and  upon  which  the  abounding 
tokens  of  God's  spiritual  blessing  so  mani- 
festly rest. 

Nor  are  we  amenable  to  the  reproach  of 
lawless  individualism,  which  is  sometimes 
brought  against  las.  No  doubt  we  have  the 
defects  of  our  qualities.  All  liberties  are 
liable  to  corresponding  abuse.  Just  as  con- 
stitutional liberty  may  be  exaggerated  int  a 
lawlessness,  just  as  the  family  in  its 
exclusiveness  may  be  unfaithful  to  its  social 
responsibilities,  so  may  Congregational 
churches  abuse  these  prerogatives  in  need- 
less multiplication,  or  in  selfish  isolation.  The 
abuse  of  liberty  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
its  negation.  Let  the  Ishmael  of  the  Chvu-ch, 
like  the  Ishmael  of  social  life,  be  left  to  the 
natural  retributions  and  corrections  of  his 
own  lawlessness.  I  think  that,  in  the  light 
of  our  comparative  Church  history,  we  can 
confidently  say  that  liberty  is  the  true  con- 
dition of  01  der.     What,  then,  is 

OUE  CONCEPTION   OF   CHRISTIAN   UNITT 

and  of  its  manifestation  ?  Is  it  not  common 
life  in  Christ,  and  the  manifestations 
of  such  holy  and  brotherly  affections  as 
a  life  so  radical  and  so  transcendent  should 
inspire  ? — whether  in  the  simple  recognitions 
of  casual  intercourse,  in  the  fellowship 
of  common  worship  when  occasion  enables 
it,  or  in  such  co-operation  inreligioixs  woi'k, 
as  circumstances  may  make  practicable  and 
desirable. 

Is  not  this  the  union  contemplated  by 
our  Lord  in  His  intercessory  prayer  for 
"  His  own" — "  that  they  all  may  be  one  ; 
as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  Us "  ? 
Dare  we  desecrate  this  purely  sijiritual 
conception  by  any  suggestion  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal uniformity  ?  Can  we  think  of  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  Father  as  uniform 
with  the  economy  of  the  Divine  Son.*  Can 
we  even  conceive  of  it  as  other  than  a 
recosnition    of    the     oneness    and     inter- 


communion of  si^iritual  life  ?  A  oneness 
tliat  is  also  to  subsist  between  the  Divine 
Father  and  Son,  and  human  believers.  Ini 
any  suggestion  of  it,  can  it  be  other  than  a 
concejition  of  pure,  inherent,  spiritual  lifej 
and  love,  manifesting  itself  in  all  the 
sanctities  and  affections  of  such  life  ?  Is  any^ 
unity  possible  save  that  which  life  consti- 
tutes ?  The  juxtaposition  of  things  is  not 
unity.  Mere  organisation  is  not  unity.  Life 
holds  everything  that  it  animates  in  a  vital 
oneness,  makes  every  part  a  constituent  of 
the  whole — just  as  every  race  and  govern- 
ment is  a  constituent  of  humanity.  What- 
ever, therefore,  a  man's  nation,  or  race,  or 
church,  or  creed,  if  he  have  qviickened  within 
him  the  distinctive  spiritual  life  of  Christ, 
he  is  essentially  one  with  Christ,  and  with 
all  who  are  Christ's.  Vital  unity  is  inde- 
pendent even  of  my  own  volition.  No  re- 
pudiation can  destroy  it.  It  is  the  infrangible 
bond  of  the  Spirit.  In  spite  of  myself  my 
consciousness  attests  it.  I  exchange  salu- 
tations with  believers  of  every  name. 
Distance  does  not  separate  us;  ages 
do  not  isolate.  Not  only  "  they  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Achaia,"  "they  of  Rome  also 
salute  us."  Fenelon  claims  us  as  brethren  ; 
Pascal  fights  our  battles ;  Xavier  helps 
our  labours  ;  Leighton  worships  at  our 
shrine;  Channing  bears  our  likeness.  Do 
we,  when  we  study  their  characters,  read 
their  glowing  pages,  or  feel  the  inspiration 
of  their  consecrated  lives,  ask  of  their  bap- 
tism, or  think  of  their  college  ?  Are  we  not 
consciously  ail  one  in  Christ,  one  with  each 
other,  and  with  "the  holy  Church  through- 
out the  world  "  ?  We  cannot  cut  off  ourselves 
from  any  spiritual  man,  without  thereby 
cutting  off  ourselves  from  Christ. 

IS   UNIFOKMITT   THE   WAT   TO   UNITT  ? 

And  how  is  the  essential  unity  of  the 
common  spiritual  life  to  be  made  manifest 
to  the  world  ?  May  we  not  summarily  say, 
just  as  all  other  common  life  manifests  itself 
— in  natui'al  and  instinctive  embodiments  ■* 
Can  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  ecclesiasti- 
cal organization  produce  conviction  of  it  ? 
Would  this  be  a  natural  embodiment  of 
diversified  life  ? 

1.  All  analogy  contradicts  it.  Uniformity 
has  no  place  in  the  Divine  order.  In  the 
inanimate  creation  "  one  star  diifereth  from 
another  star  in  glory."  In  our  multitu- 
dinous manhood  no  two  faces  or  voices  are 
alike.  The  Bible  comes  to  us  in  manifold 
diversities  of  authorship  and  of  literary  form. 
It  contains  no  exact  definitions,  no  systema- 
tic theology,  no  articulated  creeds,  no 
rubrics  for  Christian  life  or  worship.  In 
spiritual  life  no  two  individuals  are  iden- 
tical. 

2.  Human  consciousness  resents  it.  It  is 
not  a  moral  intuition — a  conscience,  with 
even  the  best  of  Christ's  disciples.  It  is  felt 
that  in  human  character  there  are  inherent 
diversities,  which  demand  a  corresponding 
expression.     We  may  not  go  so  far  as  Kant, 
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in  affirming  that  knowledge  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  subjective  conditions,  that  we 
cannot  therefore  "  know  the  thing  as  it  is"; 
but  we  do  feel  that,  with  our  diversities  of 
thought  and  sympathy,  it  were  an  incon- 
gruity, and  a  moral  insincerity,  for  all  our 
ideas  to  be  formulated  in  the  same  phrase, 
for  all  our  social  affinities  to  be  embodied  in 
the  same  organization,  for  all  our  devo- 
tional sentiments  to  be  exj^ressed  in  the 
same  ritual.  Could  a  greater  prejudice  against 
Christianity  be  excited  than  by  such  a  sole- 
cism in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Try  as  you  may, 
try  as  men  themselves  may,  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  think  and  to  sympathise  alike. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  demanded  of  the 
Congregationalist  churches,  throughout  the 
world,  that  they  conform  to  a  Romish,  or 
an  Anglican  theory  of  Episcopacy,  our  reply 
is,  that  it  is  intellectually  and  morally 
impossible.  There  is  no  evidence  to  con- 
vince our  ixnderstanding,  no  obligation 
to  justify  the  moral  unreality.  We  should 
manifestly  sacrifice  the  clear  convictions, 
and  the  embodied  principles  of  generations 
for  the  sake  of  mere  external  ecclesiastical 
conformity.  What  respect  could  be  felt 
for  such  immolation  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  selves  ? 

Let  it  be  seen,  that  men  of  diverse  ideas 
and  sympathies  and  practices  are  essentially 
one  in  the  affections  and  ministries  of  a 
common  Christian  brotherhood,  and  the 
world  will  believe  that  Clu-ist  is  sent  of  God. 
Unity  itself  finds  its  highest  demonstration 
in  diversity.    Harmony  is  more  than  unison. 

3.  History  testifies  against  it.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  Christianity,  practical 
diversities  of  thought  and  life  have  been 
manifested — Jewish  and  Gentile,  Eastern 
and  Western,  Papal  and  Protestant.  Nay, 
do  we  not  find  in  the  embodiment  of  each  of 
these  an  internal  history,  which  is  largely 
a  record  of  schisms,  separations,  and 
mutual  anathemas?— not  the  effect  of  im- 
perfect human  nature  merely,  but  largely 
the  effect  of  violated  laws  of  human  nature. 
Where  is  the  Episcopal  Church  which  does 
not  at  the  present  moment  exhibit  greater 
schisms,  and  more  insui^erable  barriers 
against  ecclesiastical  union  than  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  diversities  of  church  life  ? 
Free  Churches  have  no  difficulty  ia  ex- 
changing their  pulpits  or  in  combining  their 
work ;  and  in  thus  manifesting  their  brother- 
hood. What  can  reasonable  men  think  of  the 
sole  and  preposterous  demand  of  Einscopal 
Churches,  "  submit  yourselves  implicitly  to 
us,  and  the  Church  will  be  one  "  ? 

A    FATAL     OBSTACLE — NOT    A    HELP. 

If,  again,  there  be  one  lesson  that  Church 
history  teaches  more  emphatically  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  invariable  practical 
result  of  acquiescent  uniformity  is  religious 
formality,  decadence,  and  barrenness.  In  its 
various  stimulants  to  thought  and  to  endea- 
vour, diversity— as  in  all  domains  of  human 
life — seems    essential  to   vigorous  vitality. 


One  needs  to  refer  only  to  the  history  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  or,  indeed  to. 
Professor  Geffcken's  history  of  Established 
Churches  everywhere,  to  see  that  to  this  law 
there  is  no  exception. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  being  a  condition 
of  vital  unity,  uniformity  has  always  proved 
most  prejudicial  to  it. 

Our  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  natural  diversities  of  religious  men, 
the  indefeasible  liberties  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  the  broad  contrasts  of  human  circum- 
stance, make  various  ecclesiastical  embodi- 
ments imperative ;  if,  that  is,  the  sincerities 
of  intellectual  conviction,  and  of  the  reli- 
gious life  are  to  be  maintained.  It  is  there- 
fore, indepeniiently  of  any  volition  of  our  own, 
an  essential  condit  on  of  manifest  Christian 
unity,  that  these  diversities  be  fully  recog- 
nised, and  frankly  respected.  If  I,  as  a 
Congregationalist,  may  not  impugn  the  | 
convictions  of  my  Episcopalian  brother, 
neither  may  he  impugn  mine.  Intensely  as 
we  desire  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
churches,  we  may  not  accept  it  at  the  cost  of 
unfaithfulness.  I  dare  not  acquiesce,  when, 
against  my  clearest  convictions,  I  am  told 
that  my  ministry  is  illicit,  my  sacraments 
invalid,  my  worship  heretical,  my  salvation 
uncovenanted.  With  such  requirements. 
Christian  union  is  a  moral  impossibility. 

WHO    IS    THE     SCHISMATIC  ? 

And  it  must  be  emphatically  said  that  the 
schismatic  is  he  who  asserts  such  preroga- 
tives over  his  brother — who  disallows  the 
natural  liberties  of  the  spiritual  life,  who  im- 
poses conditions  of  fellowship  that  the 
Divine  Master  has  not  imposed,  and  who 
anathematizes  those  who  will  not  submit  to 
them — and  not  he  who — standing  fast  in 
the  liberties  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free — resists  such  impositions.  When  Paul 
withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  it  was  not  Paul 
who  was  to  be  blamed.  As  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  I  am  surely  bound  to  receive  all 
whom  Christ  has  received.  Can  any  anomaly 
be  greater,  than  the  acknowledgment  of 
vital  unity  and  the  denial  of  visible  fellow- 
ship? "As  if,"  says  Robert  Hall,  '"those 
whom  He  forms  and  actuates  by  His  Spirit, 
and  admits  to  communion  with  Himself, 
were  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  com- 
munion of  mortals." 

What  is  it  but  a  self-delusion  and  a 
mockery,  so  to  yearn,  and  so  to  pray  for  the 
manifest  unity  of  all  Christ's  disciples  and 
not  practically  to  seek  it  in  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit?  Not  to  recognise  that  the  one  flock 
of  Christ  must  have  different  folds,  that  the 
one  body  of  Christ  must  have  various  mem- 
bers, that  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  compatible 
with  "  diversity  of  operations." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  positive  pain  that, 
in  connection  with  such  a  theme,  1  have  felt 
constrained  so  to  speak.  There  seemed  no 
alternative.  If  we  really  desire  Christian 
union,  we  must  first  and  faithfully  speak  of 
the  causes  which  hinder  it.  The  evil  is  not  iu 
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diversified  church  orijanizations,  it  is  in  the 
exchisive  spirit  which  refuses  to  recognize 
them.  The  only  possible  condition  of  mani- 
fest Christian  unity  is,  the  relinquishment 
of  all  such  claims,  the  frank  recognition  of 
the  validity  and  necessity  of  various  church 
orijanizations,  the  enthronement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  affections  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
the  subordination  to  them  of  all  matters  of 
mere  form  and  circumstance.  Only  thus 
shall  we  understand  the  true  unity  for  which 
we  all  so  earnestly  yearn,  and  for  which  the 
Saviour  prayed  :  and  take  effectual  steps  for 
its  practical  realization. 


DR.     WM.     M.     TAYLOR. 

Eev.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  read  the  next 
•paper,  as  follows  : — 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  which  is  now 
'before  us,  we  must  not  for<yet  or  undervalue 
the  spiritual  union  already  existing  among 
Christians,  which  is  largely  independent  of 
■'their  own  effort  or  volition.  Every  true 
believer  in  Christ  is  united  to  Him  by  faith 
in  Him ;  and  in  their  union  to  Him  they 
•are  all,  ipso  facto,  united  to  each  other. 
Some  of  them  may  repudiate  this  relation- 
ship to  each  other ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
or  destroy  it.  "  In  Christ "  they  are  all 
■members  of  His  body;  and  "if  the  foot 
shall  say,  Becaiise  I  am  not  the  hand,  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  or  if  the  ear 
should  say,  Becaiise  I  am  not  the  eye,  is  it 
therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  "  Whether  we 
will  or  not,  therefore,  there  is  union,  both 
real  and  indestructible,  between  all  those 
who  are  "  in  Christ,"  and  that  carries 
with  it  the  common  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain advantages  of  imspeakable  import- 
ance, advantages,  the  realisation  of  the 
greatness  of  which  by  us  all  would,  of 
itself,  go  very  far  to  secure  that  outward 
manifestation  of  our  oneness  with  each  other, 
which  is  the  object  of  so  much  longing  in 
these  days.  For,  if  we  are  Christ's,  then,  as 
the  Apostle  has  said,  "  all  things  are  ours, 
whether  Paiil,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 
world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  jDresent,  or 
things  to  come,"  and  when  we  all  come  to 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  all 
these,  not  as  the  monopoly  of  one,  but  as  the 
<;ommon  heritage  of  all,  then  it  will,  in  my 
judgment,  be  comparatively  easy  for  us  all 
to  attain  to  the  goodness  and  the  pleasant- 
•ness  of  dwelling  together  in  unity.  The  oil 
on  Aaron's  head  consecrated  the  whole  man 
to  the  priesthood,  and  when  there  was  dew 
at  all  on  the  hill  of  Hermon,  or  on  the  moiin- 
tains  of  Zion,  every  blade  of  grass  received 
its  o'wn  drop.  So  none  of  those  who  are  "  in 
Christ "  can  be  isolatedly  blessed.  The 
anointing  of  the  Great  High  Priest  conse- 
cz'ates  us  all  priests  unto  God ;  and  the  dew- 
fall  of  the  Holy  Spirit  refreshes  and  gladdens 
every  lowliest  plant  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord. 


DIVISIONS    HAVE    HAD    THEIR    BLESSINGS. 

Neither  must  we  allow  ourselves,  in  our 
desire  for  a  larger  visible  manifestation  of 
union  among  the  churches,  to  forget  that 
the  divisions  existing  between  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  have  not  been 
unmitigated  evils.  The  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  has  overruled  them  for  good  in 
many  ways.  Thus,  under  the  Providence 
of  His  Spirit,  they  have  resulted  in  the 
provision  in  many  places  of  a  wider  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel,  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  secured.  Like  Paul's  bonds  they  "  have 
fallen  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel."  True,  the  motives  which  have 
actuated  the  preachers  may  not  always 
have  been  of  the  purest.  Some  may  have 
preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife, 
and  some  also  of  goodwill,  but  with  the 
Apostle  we  can  rejoice  that  Christ  has  been 
preached,  and  we  can  glorify  Him,  who 
has  thus  again  brought  good  out  of  evil. 
And  even  where  we  cannot  criticise  the 
motives,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  i 
superficial  di-visions  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Chui-ch  from  each  other  have  stimu- 
lated them  all  to  greater  activity.  It  may 
not  hold  good  universally,  but  we  often  see, 
that  the  largest  bodies  are  those  whose  indi- 
vidual members  do  the  least.  The  greater  j 
the  number  of  those  among  whom  respon- , 
sibility  is  divided,  the  less,  usually,  does 
each  one  feel  the  weight  of  that  responsibility,  i 
For  this  reason  a  congregation  of  2,000  j 
members  will  not  commonly  do  as  much 
either  for  mutual  edification  or  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gosi^el  as  the  same  number 
of  members  divided  into  four  congregations 
would  accomplish ;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  denomi- 
nation whose  members  are  most  active  and 
efficient  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  is 
the  Moravian,  the  Bethlehem  Ephratah — 
least  among  the  thousands  of  Judah. 

Again,  we  ought  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
some  at  least  of  the  divisions  in  the  Church, 
so  far  from  being  evils,  have  given  em- 
phasis to  forgotten  or  neglected  truths,  and 
thus  have  been  the  means  of  richest  blessing 
31  ot  only  to  those  who  caused  them,  but  also 
to  all  around.  Thus  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  birth  and  gro'wth  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  denomination  in  Scot- 
land, though  it  added  another  to  the 
number  of  the  denominations  in  that  land, 
secured  in  all  the  others  a  fuller,  freer, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  Scriptural  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel  than  had  been  com- 
mon— at  least,  in  some  quarters — at  an 
earlier  date. 

But  to  mention  only  one  other  point  here 
— it  needs  to  be  said  that  all  is  not  union 
that  seems  to  be  union.  Even  in  a  church 
that  is  called  by  one  name  there  may  be 
parties  which  are  more  widely  sundered 
from  each  other  than  some  of  the  other 
separate  denominations  are  the  one  from 
the  other.  Every  one  knows  that 
there    are    churches    held    together    by   a. 
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common  polity,  or  by  a  common  ritual, 
or  by  the  extei-nal  bond  of  connection  with 
the  State,  in  which  we  can  find  what  are 
virtually  distinct  denominations  in  every- 
thing but  the  name.  The  Jansenists  and  the 
Jesuits  of  a  former  day  were  really  two 
denominations,  thoiigh  both  alike  were  in 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  the  Sacerdotalists 
and  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Anglican  Church 
to-day  diiJer  more  widely  from  each  other 
than  the  Congregationalists  do  from  the 
Baptists,  or  either  of  these  from  the  Presby- 
terians. 

HOW   TO    REALIZE    THE    CHRISTIAN    IDEAL. 

But  when  all  these  things  have  been  said, 
we  must  also  sorrowfully  admit  that  the 
ideal  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Christ  set  before  us 
in  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  realised,  owing  to  the 
present  divided  state  of  Christendom,  and 
thCj  question  how  we  may  more  nearly 
approach  that  ideal  seems  in  these 
days  to  have  more  interest  for  devout 
and  thoughtful  Christians  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  To 
discuss  that  question  fully  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal  is  impossible  ;  I  offer  only  one  or 
two  suggestions.  The  first  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  obvious — albeit,  it  has, 
I  fear,  been  too  largely  lost  sight  of  among 
us.  It  is  this,  that  if  we  would  have  a 
fuller  outward  manifestation  of  union  in  the 
Church,  we  must 

SECURE  A  LOFTIER  AND  NOBLER  CHRISTIANITY 

in  all  the  denominations.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  union  among  Christians — what 
is  it  but  the  recognition  by  us  all  of 
the  Christ  that  is  in  each  ?  But  to  have 
that  recognition  we  must  have  the  requisite 
subjective  condition  in  each,  for  here,  too, 
it  is  "  the  pure  in  heart "  who  alone  can 
"  see  God."  That  is  as  true  of  God  dwelling 
in  the  heart  and  living  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  Christian,  and  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  it  is  of 
God  upon  the  heavenly  throne.  So  a  revived 
Christianity  is  essential  to  the  realisation  of 
a  united  Christendom  ;  and  therefore  every- 
thing that  tends  to  seciire  the  former  will 
contribute  also  to  the  attainment  of  the 
latter.  This  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  important. 
It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  its  truth, 
and  no  appeal  to  enforce  its  necessity.  It  is 
something  to  be  thovight  over,  to  be  prayed 
for,  and  to  be  striven  after,  rather  than  to 
be  discussed,  and  each  of  us  has  a  responsi- 
bility regarding  it,  which  we  may  not 
attempt  to  evade. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Then,  as  a  second  hint,  let  me  say  that  we 
ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible 
opportunity  of  working  with  our  brethren 
of  other  denominations  in  all  such  social 
and  Christian  enterprises  as  can  be  con- 
ducted by  us   in  common.      To  love  each 


other,  we  must  first  know  each  other ;  an^ 
the  best  means  of  getting  to  know  each 
other  is  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  the 
carrying  on  of  some  common  enterprise. 
There  was  good  common-sense,  as  well  as 
some  well-deserved  sarcasm,  in  the  remark 
of  the  brother  in  the  Church  Conference 
meeting,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  question,  "  Shall  we  know  one 
another  in  heaven  ?  "  gravely  siiggested  that 
it  might  be  well  at  least  to  begin  the 
acquaintanceship  on  earth,  and  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  say,  that  if  union  is  so 
desirable,  it  might  be  well  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it  by  co-operation  as  we  are. 

DISTINGUISH    THE    ESSENTIAL    FROM    THB 
NON-ESSENTIAL. 

But  as  a  third  hint,  I  remark,  that  for  the 
realisation  of  external  union  among  the 
denominations  we  must  have  a  recognition 
by  them  all  of  the  difference  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  polity.  Truth  is  always 
important,  but  all  truths  are  not  of  equal 
importance.  Some  ai-e  central,  others  are 
merely  circumferential,  and  when  the  latter 
are  insisted  tiijon,  as  being  of  as  much 
moment  as  the  formei",  organic  union  is 
made  impossible.  This  is  esjjecially  true 
when  forms  of  external  polity  or 
organisation  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
the  deity  of  Chi-ist  or  the  reality  of  His 
Atonement.  I  cannot  see,  for  my  own  part,, 
that  any  form  of  external  organisation  in 
particular  is  prescribed  to  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  New  Testament.  In  my 
judgment,  even  the  apiDointnient  of  the 
deacons,  as  described  in  the  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  not  so  much  a  j^re- 
cedent  set  for  all  churches  to  follow,  as  an 
evidence  that  the  Spirit  is  in  and  with 
every  true  Church,  giving  its  members  the 
liberty,  nay,  the  right,  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency as  it  may  arise,  with  any  new  exi^e- 
dient  to  the  adoption  of  which,  in  the  use  of 
the  apiDointed  means  for  seeking  His  guid- 
ance. He  may  lead  them.  Now,  holding  these 
views  regarding  polity,  it  seems  to  me  a 
grievous  mistake  to  put  among  the  es- 
sentials to  union  the  "  historic  episcopate," 
whatever  that  phrase  may  mean,  side 
by  side  with  the  great  truths  em- 
bodied in  the  Nicene  Creed.  We  are- 
grateful  for  such  recognition  as  the 
Lambeth  Conference  has  given  us,  in  pro- 
posing terms  of  union  with  iis  at  all.  We 
see  in  that  a  very  long  step  of  progress  on 
the  liart  of  our  ei^iscopalian  brethren,  for 
which,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  we  are  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  God  ;  but  all  the  more 
because  of  that,  their  proposal  ought  to 
receive  from  us  the  most  fraternal,  but  at 
the  same  time  also  the  frankest  reply.  Wo 
must  teU  them  that  we  regard  our  ministry 
as  being  as  truly  apostolic  as  they  regard 
theirs  to  be  ;  that  while  we  do  believe  in 
order,  we  do  not  believe  in  orders ;  and  that 
to  seek  for  union  with  vis  on  such  a  basis  is 
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absolutely  hopeless.  Even  for  imion  we  are 
not  willing  to  become  episcopalians  of  that 
sort :  just  as  even  for  union  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  become  Congregationalists.  In 
matters  of  mere  polity,  we  must  all  be  ready 
to  give  up  something  so  as  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  each  other ;  while  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  we  should  restrict  oui'selves  to  the 
great  central  veritios,  avoiding  metaphysical 
subtleties  and  philosophical  explanations  ; 
for  if  any  of  us  should  insist  on  matters  of 
ritual  or  polity,  as  of  the  essence  of  the 
faith,  the  result  is  foredoomed. 

WHAT  SHOULD  PKEVENT  THE  FKEE 
CnUKCHES  ? 

But   why   should  not  the   non-episcopal 
denominations    in    this    and    other    lands 
approximate  to  each  other  ?     What  shovild 
Mnder  the  coming  together  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists and  the   Baptists,  especiallj^  in 
this  country  ?     There  might  be  some  diffi- 
culties in  A  Til  erica,  but  here  the  union  has 
already  been  effected  in  many  congregations, 
and  what  the  unit  has  done  the  denomina- 
tions   surely    as    denominations    may    do. 
What,  again,  shoiild  prevent  the  Congrega- 
tionalists and  the  Presbyterians  from  join- 
ing   in    one    alUance  ?      They    have    been 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  many   an  earnest 
struggle    for     truth    and    liberty    in     the 
past,   and   as    my    own    presence   in   this 
Council  indicates,  there  is  already  between 
them  in  the  United  States  such  a  recogni- 
tion of  each  other,  that  there  is  a  constant 
interchange    of    ministers    between   them. 
Would  not  the  Presbyterians  be  the  better 
for  such  independent  congregational  action 
as  there  is  among  the  Congregationalists  ? 
Would  not  the  Congregational  chiu-ches  be 
the  better  for  some  such  organization  as  the 
Presbyterians  possess  ?     Is  there  no  possi- 
bility of  discovering  an  ox-bit  in  which  the 
law  of  independent  congregational  action, 
and  that  of  united  organized  movement  for 
certain  objects  shall  balance  each   other  .^ 
Would   not  the  discovery  of  that   be   the 
shortest  way  to  the  attainment  of  such  a 
close  relation  of  the  churches  to  ovir  great 
home    and  foreign  missionary   societies  as 
is    so    much    desired    in    America  ?       Can 
we  not  have  something  in  a  united  church 
analogous     to     that      which     we     possess 
in  the  nation,  in  which  we  have  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  individual   State  in  cer- 
tain things,  and  the  union  of  the  nation  for 
certain  other  objects  '^      Would   it  not  be 
possible  to  define  how  far  the  autonomy  of 
the    local    church    should    go,   and  where 
united  action   should  begin,   and   to  what 
objects  it  should  extend  ?     Is  not  the  very 
existence  of  this  Council  an  indication  that 
Congregationalists  are  feeling  after,  if  haply 
they  may  find  such  a  definition  ?     And  is 
not     the     action     of     some     Presbyterian 
churches  in  recent  years,  in  reference    to 
such  things  as  instrumental  mvxsic  and  the 
like,  the  sign  of  a  craving  among  them  for 
something  like  independence  in   the   local 


congregations  ?  My  ministry  has  oeen 
equally  divided  between  these  two  com- 
munities — ■  nineteen  years  in  the  on© 
and  ninetcea  in  the  other.  I  think 
that  now  I  understand  them  both. 
I  am  sure  that  I  love  them  both. 
I  recognise  also  distinctive  excellences  in 
each,  and  I  think  an  alliance  between  them 
might  be  so  formed  as  to  secure  the  good 
things  in  both  without  the  disadvantages  of 
either.  I  speak,  of  covu'se,  simply  for  my- 
self in  all  this.  But  I  speak  also  the 
message  which  has  come  to  me  out  of  my 
own  history  and  experience,  when  I  say 
that  my  deliberate  conviction  is  that  such 
a  union  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable, 
and  that  if  realised  it  would  be  a  noble 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
ixnion  as  a  whole.  The  view  which  I  have 
given  may  not  please  either  my  old  Presby- 
terian friends  or  my  Congregational  ones, 
but,  such  as  it  is,  I  commend  it  to  yovu* 
candid  and  earnest  consideration. 


REV.     JAMES     STARK. 

Rev.  James  Stark,  in  a  third  paper  on 
the  same  subject,  said : 

There  is  a  feeling  working  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  much  in  the  company  of  the 
Master,  and  one  tliat  is  deepening  as  the 
days  go  by,  that  if  denominationalism  has 
not  already  fulfilled  its  function  it  is 
certainly,  like  John  the  Ba^jtist,  clearing  the 
way  for  something  better  than  itself.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  a 
noble  discontent  and  widespread  restless- 
ness under  the  present  condition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world.  It  is  being  laid  tipon 
men  of  Christ  of  all  creeds  and  schools,  that 
taking  with  them  the  sifted  and  permanently 
valuable  results  of  division  for  conscience' 
sake,  they  should  now  draw  nearer  to  other 
believers,  seeking  a  basis  of  brotherhood  and 
co-operation,  not  as  was  vainly  attempted  for 
ages  in  the  suppression,  or  even  in  the  mere 
tolerance  of  non-essential  differences,  but  in 
their  cheerful  acceptance  as  a  necessary  part 
of  that  self-respecting  individuality  which 
makes  union  honourable  and  desirable  to  all 
concerned.  Any  one  who  has  an  eye  and  an 
ear  in  his  head  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  various  sections  of  the  Church  un- 
trammelled by  sacramentarian  ideas  are 
beginning  to  realize  their  unity  in  Christ  as 
they  never  did  before  since  the  days  of 
Pentecost. 

CAUSES    OF    THE    APPROACH    OF    UNION. 

Various  causes,  some  on  the  surface 
and  others  beneath  it,  have  contributed  to- 
bring  about  this  gladsome  sense  of  one- 
ness amongst  evangelical  Christians.  One 
of  them  is  doubtless  a  common  sense  of 
danger.  When  the  house  is  threatened  with, 
fire,  the  energy  of  the  inmates  is  speedily 
diverted  from  family  discords.  A  bishop  o^ 
the  Church  of  England  sajs  truly  that  "  th* 
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assaults  on  our  common  faith  are  bringing 
faithful  men  nearer  to  each  other.  As  the 
■foe  assaults  our  walls  we  discover  that  one 
wall  girds  us  all,  one  citadel  of  faith  unites 
us  all.  Those  who  were  regarded  as  enemies 
are  recognised  as  fellow-soldiers  and  saints 
of  the  household  of  faith." 

Another  contributing  factor  to  this  readi- 
ness to  mutual  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  evangelical  churches  is  the  breakdown 
of  a  merely  scholastic  theology  that  has 
■taken  place  within  their  borders  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  For  example,  the 
time  was,  when  we  Independents  were  kept 
at  a  much  greater  distance  than  we  are  now, 
from  fellowship  with  the  more  highly  or- 
ganized denominations,  as  a  people  who  were 
regarded  from  their  standpoint  as  creedless, 
and  therefore  supposed  to  be  docti'inally 
in  a  very  insecure  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. It  is  now  notorious  that  those 
churches,  notwithstanding  elaborate  creeds, 
which,  like  our  own  picturesque  Edinburgh 
Castle,  belong  to  the  present  mainly  as 
objects  of  historical  interest,  are  no  farther 
removed  from  the  perils  of  heresy  than 
bodies  like  our  own,  which  are  of  much 
simpler  equipment.  Emerging  from  their 
confessional  strongholds  of  ancient  build, 
they  are  now  naturally  much  more  prompt 
in  recognising  as  brethren  those  who,  like 
-ourselves,  have  been  out  in  the  open  all  the 
time. 

BELIGION    IS    BECOMING    MORE     PRACTICAL. 

Another  modern  tendency  favourable  to 
this  deepening  and  much-to-  be-desired  unity 
is  the  practical  and  matter-of-fact  turn  that 
religion  is  now  taking.  In  countries  like 
Scotland,  where  the  people  are  of  a  sturdy 
temper,  and,  as  is  alleged,  active  under- 
standing, the  doctrinal  knowledge  that  . 
abounds  has  often  been  in  danger  of  be- 
•coming  a  thing  of  mere  dogged  dogma,  which 
in  its  rigidity  and  coldness,  like  unfused 
iron,  is  not  favourable  to  union.  A  large 
measure  of  the  sj^irit  of  the  ''subtle  school- 
men .  .  .  more  studious  to  divide  than  to 
unite,"  must  have  been  bequeathed  to  our 
forefathers  in  Scotland.  The  head  has  for 
generations  had  more  than  its  due  in  deal- 
ing with  religion,  and  has  shown  its  power 
in  fine-drawn  distinctions  which,  as  our 
ecclesiastical  history  abundantly  shows, 
frequently  became  so  many  dividing  lines 
and  barriers,  until  our  little  sects  in  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated  were 
not  inaptly  porti-ayad  by  the  Quaker  of 
whom  Lr.  Storrs  tells  us,  who  said  to  his 
wife  one  day  :  "  All  the  world  seems  queer, 
Sally,  except  thee  and  me,  and  thee  is  a  little 
so." 

But  a  perceptible  change  is  coming  over 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  relation  to  reli- 
gion. The  absorbing  interest  in  the  abstrac- 
tions of  metaphysical  divinity,  which  to 
some  was  perhaps  little  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual gymnastic,  is  being  displaced  by 
the  multiplied   and  besieging  interests  of 


modern  secular  life ;  and  those  whose  reli- 
gion is  really  more  than  a  thing  of  the  head 
are  shifting  the  stress  of  their  thought  from 
knotty  points  of  doctrine  and  introspective 
piety  to  practical  godliness  and  missionary 
enterprise.  Polemical  theology  such  as  was 
very  active  fifty  years  ago,  as  between 
Independents  and  "  Morisonians,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  an  extinct  volcano. 

Like  others  elsewhere,  we  are  withdrawing 
our  forces  from  the  outposts  where  distinc- 
tive banners  were  floating;  and,  reverting 
to  what  Vinet  called  "  the  elementary, 
fundamental  and  eternally  unshaken  points," 
both  as  thinkers  and  workers,  we  are  meeting 
each  other  as  we  never  did  before  in  the 
history  of  the  land.  Union  is  in  the  air. 
There  is  Presbyterian  reunion  looming  in 
the  not  distant  future,  based,  however,  as 
the  national  conscience  will  insist,  upon  dis- 
establishment. 

PROSPECTS    OF    UNION     IN    SCOTLAKTD. 

The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  who  are  the  heirs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  noblest  traditions  and 
brightest  historic  glories  of  Scottish  religion, 
will  probably  soon  be  one  with  each  other, 
and  one,  too,  with  the  great  majority  in  t'le 
Established  Church ;  but  there  is  a  very 
considerable  number  in  the  latter  Church, 
especially  among  the  younger  clergy,  to 
whom  Puritan  theology  and  Covenanting 
memories  have  no  charm.  They  may  find  a 
home  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  which, 
though  it  has  received  many  accessioasfrom 
the  landed  gentry  and  richer  folks,  is  still 
known  by  the  people  of  Scotland  as  "  The 
English  Church." 

Scottish  Independency,  which  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  creation  or  importation,  but  is 
the  outcome  of  a  spiritual  revival  that 
blessed  our  land  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
is  generally  recognised  as  a  greater  force 
than  the  number  of  its  congregations  would 
seem  to  indicate.  It  is  not  now  as  it  was 
many  years  ago,  when  an  English  traveller 
passed  through  one  of  our  small  towns,  and 
being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  made  a 
heroic  attempt  to  master  the  number  and 
significance  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
our  country,  even  more  numerous  then  than 
now.  Coming  up  to  a  barn-like  structure 
which  he  learned  was  a  church,  he  asked 
whose  it  was.  "  The  Auld  Licht-!,  sir,"  was 
the  reply  of  a  native.  "  And  what  church 
is  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  in  his  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. "  Oh !  that's  the  New  Lichts."  "  And 
what  'light '  is  that  in  the  distance?  "  the  Eng- 
lishman playfully  said,  pointing  to  the  little 
Independent  chapel.  The  true  blue  Presby- 
terian of  the  time,  whose  ruffled  suscepti- 
bility did  not  allow  him  to  enter  into  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  with  the  heat  of 
a  righteous  indignation  at  the  implied  com- 
pliment, rejoined,  "  That !  it's  nae  licht  ava." 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  by  the  way, 
that    this    Council    has    already    rendered 
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memorable  service  to  the  cause  of 
unity  in  Scotland?  Having  ascd  and 
received  representation  fiom  the  churclies 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  this  unique  and 
historic  gathering  of  Congregationalists  has 
brought  into  public  view  the  fact  that  the 
two  streflms  are  now  practically  one^  and 
that  in  this  year  of  grace  Scottish  Congrega- 
tionalism has  nearly  doubled  its  numbers  and 
resources. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  all  who  were  present 
last  Thursday  to  see  the  person  of  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Morison  in  this 
Coimcil ;  but  only  those  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality could  perceive  the  full  significance 
of  that  event ;  to  them  it  was  the  close 
of  one  chapter  and  the  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  another  in  our  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  principle  of  the  federation  of  chiirches 
founded  upon  life  which  claims  liberty,  has, 
we  believe,  time  and  the  spiritual  forces  of 
Christianity  on  its  side.  But,  as  has  been 
ably  shown  in  the  pages  of  The  Independent, 
what  a  responsibility  this  throws  upon 
those  who  claim  it  as  part  of  their  special 
function  to  foreshadow  and  bear  witness  to 
the  desirability  of  the  coming  order  in  the 
Chtu-ch  of  God,  as  one  that  will  combine  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  art,  grandeur  of  effect 
with  simplicity  of  detail.  It  lays  upon  us 
the  sacred  obligation  to  avoid  all  provincial- 
ism of  tone,  and  cultivate  breadth  of  view 
and  sentiment  befitting  the  largeness  of 
that  Christianity  for  which  by  our  polity 
we  aspire  to  find  an  appropriate  sheath  or 
vestment.  Adapting  an  ancient  saying, 
should  it  not  be  our  standing  motto, 
"Nothing  that  is  truly  Christian  can  be 
foreign  to  us." 

Everything  that  brings  us  into  touch  with 
genuine  experience  and  viseful  activity  of 
which  Christ  is  evidently  the  spring,  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  things  that 
are  ours,  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  pioneers 
of  the  cause  of  liberty,  unity,  and 
catholicity. 

HOW   UNION   MAY   BE    PROMOTED. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions, 
as  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  Congre- 
gationalists  might  be  helped  to  come  into 
still  closer  alliance  with  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians belonging  to  other  divisions  of  the 
host. 

1.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
united  public  enterprises  for  the  conversion 
of  the  ungodly  and  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  believers,  which  happily 
have  become  so  common  within  recent  years, 
have  greatly  furthered  fellowship  among  the 
various  evangelical  denominations,  and 
made  them  feel  their  oneness  in  the 
major  matters  of  doctrine  and  experi- 
ence. But  the  question  is  being  asked 
if  we  Congregationalists  in  Britain  are 
taking  as  large  a  share  and  as  prominent 
a  place  in  work  of  this  kind  as  we  once  did. 
"We   have    ever  been    distinguished,   as   is 


generally  admitted  by  candid  critics,  for  our 
unsectarian  devotion  as  heralds  of  the  Cross 
having  more  of  the  genius  of  a  Whitefield, 
who  scattered  the  seed,  leaving  other  denomi- 
nations to  reap  much  of  the  benefit,  than 
that  of  Wesley,  who  gathered  up  and  con- 
solidated denominationally  the  results  of  his 
evangelical  labours.  But  while  it  is  still 
conceded  that  we  are  the  least  sectarian  of 
all  the  sects,  it  is  doubted  whether  we  take 
our  proportionate  share  in  those  catholic 
evangelistic  enterprises  such  as  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  favour,  and  conventions 
for  the  deepening  of  spiritvial  life,  which, 
according  to  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of 
those  who  have  been  present,  have  a  unify- 
ing power  that  is  marvellous.  We  have 
leading  and  representative  men  who  would 
be  as  much  at  home  in  a  live  Primitive 
Methodist  or  Moody  and  Sankey  meeting 
as  they  would  in  an  assembly  of  theologians ; 
but  is  it  the  case,  as  is  alleged,  that  the 
denominational  bias  is  not  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— that  there  is,  indeed,  a  tendency  to 
settle  down  in  a  narrow  space  and  assume 
an  attitude  not  of  hostility,  but  of  cold  and 
severe  neutrality  in  relation  to  forms  of 
religious  experience  and  work  which  are  as 
real  and  worthy  of  respect  as  any  for  which 
we  have  an  avowed  preference  ?  Are  our 
critics  doing  us  an  injustice  when 
they  hint  that  while  there  are  men 
amongst  us  who  are  in  the  very 
front  of  such  enterprises,  yet  generally  the 
marked  pressure  of  interest  is  towards  the 
ethical  and  social  side  of  Christian  life,  with 
a  corresponding  slackness  in  joining  others 
when  work  of  a  more  inward  and  strictly 
spiritual  natui-e  has  to  be  done  ?  In  our 
determination  to  avoid  unhealthy  excite- 
ment, false  sentiment,  sanctimonious 
mannerism,  and  whatever  may  not  be 
deemed  consistent  with  a  robust  and  en- 
lightened presentment  of  religion,  is  there 
not  the  possibility  of  our  becoming  obtru- 
sively and  nakedly  intellectual,  masculine 
to  that  degree  which  causes  the  manly  to  be 
the  robber  of  the  human  ?  The  Church  of 
the  future  will  be  the  home  of  every  phase 
and  mood  of  the  life  men  live  in  God,  and 
will  doubtless  have  a  large  and  honoured 
place  for  that  warm  spiritual  emotion  which 
glows  in  every  page  of  Howe,  Baxter, Bvmyan, 
and  Rutherford.  Unction  may  be  dropped  as  a> 
worn-out  word ;  but  the  thing  can  never  cease 
to  be  as  long  as  Jesus  Christ  has  access  to 
hearts  that  behold  His  matchless  glory  and 
bear  witness  to  His  transcendant  power. 
Therefore  let  us  hope  that  the  iron- 
worker in  the  Midlands  is  not  to  have 
any  more  successors,  who  on  leaving  us 
for  another  denomination  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Those  Congregationalists  have 
not  enough  heat  in  their  fui-nace  to  run 
my  metal." 

It  was  stated  at  the  May  meetings  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  two  months  ago,  that  while 
most  of  the  denominations,  particularly 
Episcopalian       and       Presbyterian,      were 
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largely     represented     at     the    last    Kes- 
wick Convention,  which  is  every  year  be- 
coming   increasingly  a  rallying   point  for 
spiritual     men,    only    ten    Congregational 
ministers  were   present.     No  one  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  that  is  the  only  Gilead  in 
the  land  where  healing  balm  is  to  be  found  ; 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  annual  gathering 
there  have  no  patent  for  spirituality  that  we 
do  not  possess.  The  circumstance  I  have  men- 
tioned is  of  no  consequence  whatsoever  in 
this  discussion,  unless  it  can  be  taken  as  the 
straw  which    shows    the   current.      Never 
having  been   present    at    those    meetings 
myself,  I  can  all  the  more  freely  ask,  should 
we  not  be  on  oixr  guard  against  any  drift  that 
impiTgns  the  catholicity  of  our   Congrega- 
tionafism  ?     We  are  out  in  the  open,  and  are 
the   first  to   feel  the    touch   of   every  new 
"wind  of  doctrine,"  but  should  we  not  also 
be  before,    rather  than    behind,  the  more 
conservative  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  giving 
a  gracious  welcome  to   every  breath  of  the 
Spirit  of    God  that  comes   to    refresh   and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  God's  children  ?     The 
hope  of  Congregationalism  lies  in  its  open- 
ness and  large-souled  breadth  ;  in  the  hospi- 
tality it  offers  to  new  ideas  ;  in  the  ample 
room  it  affords  for  the  play  of  every  faculty 
and  instinct  of  the  Divine  life ;  in  the  flexi- 
bility  and    adaptation    of    its  methods   to 
changing  times  and  circumstances ;  in  the 
facilities  it  fosters  for  the  culture  of  a  piety 
that  is  rich  and  generous,  not  starved  and 
stunted  at  a  single  point ;  in  the  high  and 
heavenly  ideal  it  presents  to  the  world  of  a 
Church    composed   of    federated   congrega- 
tions,  which*  reflect    the    noble    simplicity 
along  with  the  varied  and  splendid  resources 
of  the  City  of  God. 

USE    EXISTING  INSTITUTIONS. 

2.  Are  we  doing  as  much  as  might  be  done 
to  bring  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  kin- 
dred institutions  to  the  maximiim  of  effi- 
ciency and  utility,  as  a  means  of  outwardly 
expressing  the  unity  of  the  Church  ?  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  done  good  service 
to  our  common  Christianity,  especially  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe;  but,  compared 
with  what  it  might  do  if  the  idea  which  it 
represents  were  fully  realised,  it  is  little 
better  than  an  architect's  plan.  Why  do 
the  churches  not  fill  up  the  outline  and  con- 
vert the  beautiful  abstraction  into  a  concrete 
reality  ?  One  reason  often  given  for  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  having  su.ch  a  compara- 
tively small  representation  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Chvirch  in  its  membership  is 
that  it  lacks  breadth  and  practical  purpose. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a 
larger  infusion  of  another  element  than 
that  which  at  present  predominates  might 
not  tend  to  make  the  institution,  which  some 
of  our  fathers  had  so  much  to  do  in  bring- 
ing into  existence,  and  of  which  they  ex- 
pected so  much,  a  greater  power  for  good  as 
an  organ  of  unity.  The  objection  is  not 
without  weight,  that  no  institution  can  be 


expected  to  thrive,  the  main  function  of 
whose  existence  is  the  self-conscious  pro- 
clamation of  the  duty  and  beavity  of  Chris- 
tian concord.  We  are  never  so  near  each 
other  as  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  unity 
at  all,  but  of  the  one  thing  we  have  to  do. 
But  if  the  Evangelical  Alliance  were  made, 
to  a  greater  extent,  an  engine,  and  not  a  mere 
ornament  of  unity,  which  the  forces  of  all 
the  chui'ches  wielded  in  common  work, 
might  not  the  expectations  of  the 
founders  yet  be  shown  to  be  other  than. 
Utopian  ? 

Criticism  loses  much  of  its  point  when  it 
has  been  preceded  by  desertion.  Some  of 
the  most  splendid  ideas  that  stirred  the 
heart  and  imagination  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  relegated  to  the  region  of 
dreams,  instead  of  being  a  perpetual  bless- 
ing to  the  race,  if  all  had  not  been  done 
that  could  be  done  to  give  them  embodi- 
ment and  vigorous  life.  Wovdd  it  not  be  a 
decided  gain  if  we  could  set  before  the 
world  a  more  Scriptural  and  spiritual  vision 
of  one  body  in  Christ  than  that  which 
dazzles  the  imagination  of  some  Church- 
men, who  seem  to  think  that  the  millennium 
would  be  at  hand,  if  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  were  to  recognise  their  "  Orders  ?  " 
Our  motto  is  not  one  Ritual,  but  one  Spirit. 
Would  it  not  take  away  one  ground  of  re- 
proach against  divided  Protestantism,  if  we 
could  give  such  visible  shape  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  Church  as  would  convince 
candid  observers  that  we  are  not  a  rabble  of 
rival  sects,  each  impressed  with  his  own 
excellencies  and  his  neighbour's  defects,  but 
brethren  in  the  Lord  ? 

INTEREST    TN    EACH    OTHER's    WORK. 

3.  Perhaps  the  best  possible  outward  ex- 
pression that  can  be  given  to  the  deepening 
spirit  of  unity  among  the  different  sections 
of  the  Church,  is  that  which  is  informal, 
incidental,  and  unobtrusive,  that  which 
enters  and  occupies  the  numberless  oppor- 
tunities and  undefined  occasions  which  Pro- 
vidence opens  up  from  time  to  time.  The 
spring  somehow,  if  it  is  strong  enough,  finds 
a  channel  for  its  stream.  The  living  root 
beneath  the  surface  is  at  no  loss  in  obtain- 
ing a  place  for  itself  in  the  atmosphere  as 
it  shoots  itself  up.  In  like  manner,  the 
affinities  of  the  renewed  nature  may  be 
safely  allowed  to  give  effect  to  themselves, 
as  so  many  spontaneous  impulses,  if  no  pre- 
judice or  false  theory  blocks  the  way. 
There  is  comparatively  little  of  life 
that  is  shut  u^)  in  predetermined  and 
specific  arrangement.  The  most  of  it 
goes  into  moulds  which  Providence 
appoints,  rather  than  human  ingenuity 
devises ;  so  when  every  fellow-believer 
is  recognised  as  a  brother  in  Christ, 
we  have  the  feeling  out  of  which  the  visible 
pai'tnership  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
as  favouring  circumstances  show  the  way. 
Is  the  ordination  of  a  minister  or  the  settle- 
ment of  a  new  pastor  taking  place  ?      Then 
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■nil  the  Christian  churches  of  the  town  will 
feel  that  this  is  an  event  that  concerns  them. 
Jt  is  business  belonging  to  their  firm  that  is 
being  done.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  present. 
The  occasion  is  a  notable  and  interesting 
one,  not  only  to  the  Congregationalists  or 
Presbyterians  or  Episcoiaalians,  but  to  the 
Christians  of  the  place.  Why  should  not  all 
true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
come  ovit  to  give  a  cordial  greeting  to  the 
young  soldier  who  is  buckling  on  the 
armour  ?  Does  he  not  belong  to  the  army 
which  has  their  Lord  at  its  head  ?  Is  there 
a  chvirch  in  the  town  composed  of  persons 
who  are  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods^  but 
who  are  valiantly  bearing  the  Lord's  stan- 
•dard  in  a  destitute  district  ?  What  better 
and  more  striking  demonstration  of  the  real 
unity  of  the  Chvirch  than  for  those  who  are 
not  of  the  same  denomination  to  offer  help, 
that  the  work  which  is  common  to  aU  may 
;go  on  without  hindrance  ?  For  the  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  and  Congregation- 
alists of  a  locality  to  join  in  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  Methodist  or  otlier 
congregation  that  is  placed  where  the  battle 
is  at  its  hottest,  would  be  more  convincing 
proof  of  oneness  than  ten  thousand  amiable 
speeches  on  Bible  Society  jjlatforms,  which 
are  often  like  the  faith  without  works  that 
James  says  is  "  dead  being  alone."  We  are 
coming  to  that.  The  denominations  are 
beginning  to  show  more  breadth  of  view 
and  generosity  of  feeling  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
much  improvement.  I  believe  the  feeling 
is  there  in  greater  degree  than  its  manifes- 
tation. We  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  oiu- 
deeper  and  better  instincts  from  want  of  a 
large  and  enlightened  sense  of  duty, 
more  than  from  want  of  sympathy. 
The  Christian  conscience  is  being  trained 
to  make  an  end  of  the  inveterate  as- 
sumption that  the  sect  is  practically  to  us 
the  Church. 

A  TRUE    CONCEPTIOli  OF  CHURCH  PROSPERITY. 

4.  Would  not  a  true  conception  of  church 
life  and  prosperity  consistently  maintained 
do  much  to  make  the  unity  of  the  Church 
more  ajDparent  to  the  world  ?  Whenever  we 
begin  to  rate  the  importance  of  a  church  ac- 
cording to  the  social  position  and  money- 
power  of  its  membership,  and  are,  of  course, 
eager  to  get  as  much  as  we  can  of  that  which 
is  of  so  much  consequence,  though  it  should 
involve  the  depletion  of  other  chvirches  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  introduce  a  bar  to 
good  fellowship.  Should  the  denominations 
not  respect  each  other  to  this  extent,  that 
they  shall  be  less  concerned  about  draw- 
ing people  from  other  churches,  and  bend 
their  energies  more  to  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  congregation 
itself,  in  the  training  of  the  children  of 
members,  and  in  missionai'y  aggression  vipon 
the  world,  looking  to  growth  from  such 
means  and  not  so  much  from  the  migration 
of  sheep  from    one    fold   to  another  ?     A 


man  of  rare  power  as  a  preacher  will 
draw  people  to  him,  and  no  one  can 
or  ought  to  try  to  resist  the  action  of 
that  law  as  inevitable  as  gravitation.  But 
is  not  the  system  mischievous  which,  in 
choosing  a  minister,  thinks  not  so  much  of 
an  arrangement  that  will  lead  to  the 
efficient  upbringing  of  the  young,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  general  capacity  as  a  teacher 
and  pastor,  as  of  that  kind  of  pulpit- 
brilliancy  which  can  eclipse  ?  Which  is  the 
healthier  and  more  profitable  in  the  long 
run  ?  Is  not  much  of  the  success  that 
attends  a  plan  of  operations  of  the  latter 
sort  very  like  what  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
phrased  it — "  Taking  money  out  of  one 
pocliet  and  putting  it  in  another  "  ? 


BE    WILLING,    IF   NEED    BE,    TO    RETIRE. 

5.  Is  it  not  also  a  very  helpful  way  of  co- 
operating and  outwardly  expressing  our  unity 
with  other  Christians  when  we  are  willing  to 
retire  from  a  fiekl  of  labour  that  is  already 
overcrowded  with  churches  ?  Every  regi- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle  shows  that  it  is 
part  of  a  great  army  having  one  common 
end  in  view  by  never  attempting  to  do  what 
is  being  well  done  by  another.  It  goes  to 
some  other  part  where  the  need  is  more 
pressing.  The  consummate  folly  of  encum- 
bering the  operations  of  an  amply  sufficient 
force  at  some  particular  point  of  the  scene 
of  conflict,  while  the  battle  is  being  lost 
elsewhere  from  want  of  men,  is  perpetrated 
only  in  spiritual  warfare.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  we  Congregationalists  are  sinners 
above  others  in  this  respect.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  often  set  the  example  of 
striking  at  the  competition  of  the  sects  by 
retiring  from  the  field,  even  though  in  many 
cases  we  had  by  length  of  service  established 
a  claim  to  continiied  occupancy  such  as  few 
of  the  rival  churches  could  present.  May 
Congregationalists  ever  be  distinguished 
for  their  forwardness  in  sinking  mere  de- 
nominational claims  in  order  that  a 
scandalous  waste  of  resources  may  be 
avoided,  and  the  hindrances  to  Christian 
brotherhood  reduced. 

True  Christian  unity  is  the  "law  of  the 
interior,"  but  as  man  is  body  as  well  as 
spirit  the  unity  should  clothe  itself  in  some 
form  of  outward  manifestation.  Unity 
without  a  measure  of  union  is  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  a  ghost.  Union  with- 
out unity  is  a  corpse.  But  because  the 
union  of  crude,  carnal  ecclesiasticism, 
which  is  grounded,  not  upon  inward 
affinity,  but  external  ritual  or  order,  is  to  be 
shunned  as  a  counterfeit,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  not  aspire  to  translate  our 
spiritual  unity,  to  a  greater  extent,  into  help- 
ful union. 

The  Erastian  and  the  Sacerdotalist  do 
not  hold  our  ideals ;  but  neither  do  the 
Pietists,  who  think  they  do  homage  to 
the  inward  by  sacrificing  the  outward  in 
religion. 
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REV.     S.     B.     HANDLEY. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Handlet  read  a  paper  on 

The   Disastkous    Results    of    Sectarian 
Competition. 

As  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  one 
of  its  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  Christ's 
universal  Cliurch,  rather  than  our  own  sec- 
tion of  it,  has  the  first  claim  upon  our 
regard  and  affection.  We  can  urge  excellent 
reasons  for  our  attachment  to  Congrega- 
tionalism ;  for  it  appears  to  us  to  be  equally 
in  harmony  with  the  instincts  of  Christian 
manhood,  with  the  genius  and  free 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  primi- 
tive precedent,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation  of  believers 
should  have  an  equal  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  We  have  no  cavise  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  Independency  ;  for  the  name 
Independent  had  an  honourable  birth,  and 
it  has  had  a  noble  and,  at  times,  a  heroic 
history.  But  to  be  a  Christian  is  immeasur- 
ably more  than  to  be  an  Independent,  or 
even  a  Congregationalist ;  and  "  all  that  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
every  place,  their  Lord  and  ours,"  are 
worthy  of  a  larger  share  of  ovir  sympathy 
and  love  than  the  members  of  ovir  own  par- 
ticular commvmion  alone.  Hence  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  its  grand  totality,  "  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
world,"  justly  claims  the  foremost  place  in 
our  interest  and  prayers,  and  makes  the 
most  commanding  appeal  to  our  devotion 
and  zeal. 

The  loyal  acceptance  of  this  great  truth 
as  the  dominating  principle  of  all  legitimate 
ecclesiastical  life  does  not,  however,  forbid 
the  conscientious  formation  of  different 
church  systems,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  due  and  subordinate  display  of 
denominational  zeal.  "  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty ; "  and 
different  sects  there  must  and  ought  to 
be.  if  m^n,  exercising  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  honestly  interpret  the  Scriptures 
which  that  Spirit  has  insp>ired,  whether  in 
respect  to  Christian  doctrine  or  to  church 
IDolity.  As  Archdeacon  Fari-ar  has  well  said, 
'•  Absolute  unity  of  thought  among  men  who 
think  si  all  is  a  thing  simply  impossible.  To 
none  of  us  is  it  given,  with  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom,  to  see  truth  steadily  and  to  see  it 
whole."  Hence  that,  taking  the  Word  of 
God  in  their  hands  with  equal  reverence, 
and  studying  it  with  a  view  to  discover  what 
are  its  teachings  as  to  religious  truth  and 
ecclesiastical  principles,  different  men 
should  come  to  different  conclusions,  is 
inevitable.  If  they  are  true  to  themselves, 
if  they  think  with  their  own  minds,  and  if 
they  give  free  expression  to  the  needs  and 
longings  of  their  own  spiritual  natures,  it 
must  be  so.  To  wish  it  otherwise  were  folly, 
and  to  attempt  to  force  it  to  be  otherwise 
were  a  crime.  An  "Act  of  Uniformity," 
whether  passed  by  a  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  a  church  conference  or  council^ 


is  sure  to  fail,  unless  those  who  submit  to' 
it  surrender  their  proper  manhood.  It  can 
only  succeed  by  the  suppression  of  indivi- 
dual responsibility  or  at  the  expense  of  con- 
science and  sincerity. 

Further,  not  only  is  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  a  lawftd  necessity,  it 
is  also  a  positive  gain  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chiu'ch  at  large.  The  chief  of  the  different 
denominations  that  flourish  among  us 
sprang  into  being  either  from  the  desire 
kindled  in  a  few  brave  hearts  to  give  its 
due  prominence  to  some  important  but  neg- 
lected truth,  or  from  the  desire  to  give  a 
fuller  expression  to  spiritual  life  than  the 
regulations  of  the  National  Church  per- 
mitted, or  from  the  desire  to  return  to  the 
primitive  model.  Quakerism,  for  example, 
sought  to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  S^jirit's  free  and  inspiring  operation  in 
the  individual  soul.  Wesleyan  Methodism 
came  out  of  the  Establishment  because  its 
ardent  evangelicalism  could  not  find  room 
within  its  pale.  Presbyterianism  has  ever 
been  a  vigorous  endeavour  to  maintain 
what  is  believed  by  those  who  adhere  to  it  to 
be  apostolic  order  and  discipline,  and  to 
secure  the  just  balance  of  power  as  between 
the  elders  and  the  people.  And  Congrega- 
tionalism is  the  pronounced  assei'tion  of  that 
l^ersonal  responsibility,  and  of  that  indepen- 
dence of  each  Christian  society,  which,  as 
we  believe,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
spirituality  and  vigour  of  the  primitive 
churches.  Hence  each  of  these  denomina- 
tions has  borne  its  own  special  testimony, 
and  fulfilled  its  own  peculiar  mission.  And 
the  general  result  has  been  a  richer  mani- 
festation of  the  "  grace  and  truth "  which 
"  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  a  more  glorious 
display  of  the  life  of  God  in  man  than 
would  have  been  possible  under  the  forms  of 
any  single  church  system. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  not 
Christian  charity  alone,  but  Christian 
intelligence  as  well,  will  svirely  lead  us  to 
assign  to  each  of  the  denominations  that 
divide  Christendom,  if  only  they  are  rever- 
ently anxious  to  ascertain  and  to  set  forth 
"  the  mind  of  Christ,"  a  jjlace  of  honour,  and 
to  deny  to  none  of  them  either  the  realization 
of  the  presence  of  their  common  Lord,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  His  rich  grace  and 
blessing.  Yea,  I  will  ventiu-e  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  that  sincerely 
aim  to  glorify  Christ,  and  that  are  honestly 
striving  to  advance  His  kingdom  in  the 
world.  "  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but 
the  same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  diversities  of 
ministrations,  and  the  same  Lord;  and 
there  are  diversities  of  workings,  but  the 
same  God  who  worketh  all  things  in  all." 

LOVING      emulation      NOT      SECTARIAN     COM- 
PETITION. 

It  is,  then,  more  than  possible  for  the 
different  evangelical  sections  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  engage  in  a  loving  emulation 
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And  honourable  rivalry  in  their  resi>ective 
endeavours  to  preach  His  holy  Gospel,  and 
to  gather  nev  congregations  iu  "  the  regions 
beyond"  their  bounds.  As  there  is  an 
equalitj'^  of  rights  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth, so  they  miist  freely  concede  to  one 
another  this  liberty  as  open  and  common  to 
them  all,  even  as  they  regard  the  duty  of 
evangelization  as  a  duty  binding  uiioneach. 
But  this  does  not  imi:)ly  that  they  are  free 
to  "  glory  in  another's  province  in  regard  of 
things  made  ready  to  their  hand  "  ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  at  all  justify  them  in  entering 
into  sectarian  comi^etition  with  a  view  to 
superseding  and  supplanting  one  another. 
An  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  nionoj^oly,  on  the 
part  of  any  chui'ch,  is  even  more  repugnant 
to  Christian  charity  than  it  is  to  i:)olitical 
justice  ;  but  for  any  of  the  Free  Churches  to 
initiate  such  an  attempt  nowadays,  were  to 
be  guilty  of  nothing  short  of  a  wicked,  I  was 
going  to  say  bi-utal,  anachronism.  More 
than  ever,  these  churches  are  now  preaching 
to  the  world  the  same  Gospel :  hence  for 
them  to  endeavour  to  hinder  or  supplant 
each  other  is  not  to  "  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  but  to  magnify  denominational 
distinctions  into  matters  of  capital  import- 
ance, and  to  ignore  the  teaching  of  history. 
Well  has  it  lieen  said  that  "  the  Church's 
commission  is  to  carry  the  Gosj^el,  not 
church  government,  to  the  people.  And 
sur^-ly  this  ought  to  be  done  by  those 
bodies  which  are  in  substantial  agreement, 
with  the  least  possible  appearance  of 
division  necessary."  In  short,  for  any 
evangelical  denomination  to  be  intolerant 
of  any  other,  or  in  any  measure  to  thwart 
its  lawful  activity,  were  to  forget  that 
itself  is  only  a  section  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  after  all,  and  were  to  behave  as  if  it 
had  received  a  divine  right  and  commission 
to  become  the  whole.  Plainly,  that  is  a  sec- 
tarianism which  we  must  all  of  us  condemn 
with  emphasis,  and  suppress  without  mercy. 

THE    EXISTING    STATE    OF    THINGS. 

Now,  the  state  of  things  which  obtains  in 
very  many  of  our  country  districts  is  a 
painful,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  these  guiding  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  "  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity." In  every  part  of  the  land  there  are 
places  where,  owing  purely  to  sectarian 
competition,  the  religious  accommodation  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  population. 
In  most  cases  the  animating  motive  of  this 
over-plenteous  provision  has  been  the  con- 
viction that  every  denomination  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  represented.  This  conviction 
is  itself  largely  due  to  the  notion  so  widely 
and  so  stoutly  held  by  our  ancestors,  that 
every  j^oint  of  ecclesiastical  polity  is  as 
worthy  of  i^reservation  as  a  cardinal  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod 
gives  an  amusing  illusti-ation  of  the  survival 
of  this  state  of  mind  even  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.     During  the 


Doctor's  visit  to  Canada  a  himible  fellow- 
countryman,  who  had  but  recently  arrived 
and  whose  name  was  John,  came  across 
a  brother  Scot,  called  Campbell,  who 
had  left  the  old  home  some  years 
previously,  when  the  following  colloquy 
took  place : — Campbell :  "Is  my  uncle 
Donald  alive?"  John:  "No,  he  is  dead." 
Campbell  (very  carelessly)  :  "  Aye,  aye.  Is 
my  Uncle  Sandy  alive  ?  "  John:  *•  No,  ho 
is  dead,  too."  Campbell :  "  Aye,  aye  "  (but 
no  mark  of  sorrow).  "  What  are  his  chil- 
dren doing?"  John:  "Indeed,  they  are 
the  only  Free  Churciimeu  in  the  parish." 
Campbell  (opening  his  eyes  and  lifting  up 
his  hands) :  "  Save  us  !  Is  that  possible  ?  " 
On  which  exclamation  McLeod  makes  the 
comment :  "  The  death  of  his  imcles  was 
evidently  a  joke  in  comparison  with  the 
horrible  apostasy  of  his  children." 

It  is  now  more  than  time  for  me  to  give 
you 

A    FEW    TYPICAL    SPECIMENS 

of  the  evil  which  I  seek  to  expose.  Let 
me  first  remind  you,  however,  that  Mr 
Horace  Mann's  estimate  that  our  places 
of  worship)  should  accommodate  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  just  and  reasonable  one. 
As  he  urges,  indeed,  70  per  cent,  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  attend  the  means  of  grace  in 
the  course  of  a  Sunday ;  but  as  these  are 
spread  over  the  two,  if  not  more,  services,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  58  per  cent, 
can  usually  attend  at  any  one  time.  Pro- 
vision for  this  proportion  is,  therefore,  held 
to  be  sufficient. 

Our  first  case  shall  be  sujiplied  by  the 
Midland  county  of  Derby.  In  one  of  its 
market  towns,  with  a  population  of  10,000,. 
there  are  18  places  of  worship,  besides  6 
mission  rooms.  All  these  together  accom- 
modate 7,000  persons — that  is,  not  58 
only,  but  exactly  70  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  another  town  of  Derb^^shire,  whose 
population  is  2,065,  there  are  in  the  churches, 
and  chapels  no  fewer  than  2,841  sittings  ;  in 
other  words,  considerably  more  than  twice 
as  many  as  are  needed;  while  iu  yet  another 
town  of  the  same  county,  with  a  population 
of  about  1,300,  there  is  provision  for  2,034  wor- 
shippers— that  is,  nearly  three  times  too 
much.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
one  of  the  chaj^els  has  recently  been  turned 
into  a  clubhouse. 

In  Shropshire  the  condition  of  things 
would  appear  to  be  much  the  same.  In  a 
certain  parish,  for  example,  of  3,000  souls, 
there  are  eight  places  of  worship,  with 
accommodation  for  2,550,  or  85  per  cent. 
Not  very  far  away  there  is  a  village  of  180 
inhabitants  which,  besides  an  Ei^iscopalian 
church,  has  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  also 
a  Congregational  chapel.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  the  last  has  lately  been  closed, 
in  the  interests  alike  of  economy  and  deno- 
minational goodwill.  In  another  part  of  the 
same  county  there  is  a  village  with  a  parish 
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church  "which  is  large  enough,"  my  in- 
formant says,  "  to  take  in  all  the  popvilation 
who  can  by  any  stretch  of  reason  be  expected 
to  attend  worship " ;  in  addition  to  which 
there  is  a  Baptist  chapel,  a  Congregational, 
a  Wesleyan,  a  Primitive  Methodist,  and  a 
Salvation  Army  hall.  All  these  are"  within 
a  rifle-shot  of  the  church  door." 

In  a  certain  important  little  town  in  the 
small  county  of  Rutland,  there  are  seven 
sanctuaries,  with  an  aggregate  accommoda- 
tion for  3,500,  being  109  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Lincoln  there  are  cases  almost  as  bad.  In 
one  of  its  little  market  towns,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,  we  have  a  "  cause  "  which  has 
for  years  been  called  "  the  despair  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Union."  And  no  wonder;  for 
besides  the  Congregational  chapel,  there  is 
a  large  parish  church,  with  its  rector  and 
curate,  a  good  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  each  with  its  resident 
minister.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  1,850 
worshippers,  or  92^  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
iwpulation.  In  a  village  of  the  same  shire 
with  between  400  and  500  inhabitants,  there 
are,  besides  the  parish  church,  three  chapels. 
In  all  these  buildings  together  there  is 
accommodation  for  650  worshippers,  that  is, 
for  the  whole  of  the  population  and  half  as 
many  again.  The  Eastern  coimties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  supply  similar  statistics. 
But,  omitting  these  for  lack  of  time,  let  me 
mention  but  two  more  cases^  one  from  the 
Western  county  of  Gloucestsr,  the  other 
from  Hertfordshire.     Of  these  the   first  the 

town  of  T ,  with   a   popvilation  of  3,000, 

has  ten  places  of  worship,  making  provision 
for  2,700,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  ;   the 

second,  the  town  of   B ,   with  its   2,000 

souls,  has  in  its  six  houses  of  prayer  accommo- 
dation for  2,116,  that  is  to  say,  105  per  cent. 
of  its  inhabitants. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  to  multiply  in- 
stances ;  but  let  these  sufEce.  They  will, 
at  any  rate,  serve  to  show  how  widespread 
is  the  evil,  though  they  by  no  means  indi- 
cate its  real  extent  and  enormity,  A  hint 
of  this  is  suggested  by  the  startling  and 
significant  fact  which  came  to  light  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Goodeve  Mabb's  careful  and 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  religious  accom- 
modation of  Derbyshire  fifteen  years  since. 
It  thence  appeared  that  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
that  county  there  was  then  sitting  room  for 
1  50,000  persons  more  than  needed  it.  No 
'  doubt  the  state  of  the  case  is  mxich  the  same 
to-day ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  pretty  much  the  same 
in  most  of  the  other  cotinties  of  England. 

WALES    AS    WELL    AS    ENGLAND. 

Nor  is  the  case  greatly  different  in  many 
parts  of  Wales.  It  must,  of  course,  be  freely 
and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  all  that 
Free  Churchism  has  been  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  that  land,  covering  it  every- 
where, as  it  has  done,  with  sanctuaries  that 


have  sent  forth  an  influence  which  has 
issued  in  a  pojiulation  the  most  religious, 
and  the  least  vicious  and  criminal,  of  any  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  way  the  now 
bewailed  shortcomings  of  the  misnamed 
National  Church  have  been  atoned  for  and 
compensated.  Of  late  years,  to  be  sure,  that 
Church,  as  if  heartily  ashamed  of  her  un- 
motherly  indifference  and  aloofness  for  so 
long  a  time,  has  been  bestirring  herself  with 
a  view  to  overtake,  if  possible,  her  neglected 
responsibilities.  She  has,  however,  done 
this  in  a  manner  which  has  kindled  the 
resentment,  rather  than  the  gratitude,  of 
the  peojile  generally.  Assuming  to  herself 
airs  which,  as  John  Bright  once  said,  are 
"naturally  born  of  arrogance  and  privilege," 
and  with  an  agnostic  heedlessness  of  the 
labours  of  others  to  which  we  are  well  accus- 
tomed in  this  country,  but  which  is 
IDeculiarly  obnoxious  in  a  land  where  she  is 
really  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  she  has 
zealously  striven  to  "lengthen  her  cords" 
and  "  strengthen  her  stakes  "  on  every  side  ; 
and  the  natural  result  has  been  an  exhibi- 
tion of  truly  sectarian  competition  the  very 
reverse  of  '"  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

It  must  in  fairness  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Welsh  Nonconformists,  in  their 
Christian  anxiety  for  their  "place  and 
nation,"  have  not  infrequently  been 
betrayed  into  a  zeal  more  sectarian  than 
evangelical.  The  very  intensity  of  their 
religious  nature  has  seduced  them  into  the 
faults  of  their  virtues.  With  their  jjerfervid 
appreciation  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  the  many  different  denomina- 
tions have  too  often  pressed  for  equal  repre- 
sentation where  only  one  or  two  were 
needed ;  and  the  consequences  are  such  as 
are  thus  generally  described  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  North  Wales— a  native,  a  resi- 
dent, and  a  man  of  calm  judgment  and  wide 
experience: — "There  are  in  Wales  a  great 
many  towns  and  villages  over-supplied  with 
chapels.  When  one  denomination  builds  a 
place  of  worship  in  a  growing  village  or 
district,  there  will  be  a  great  sectarian  rush, 
and  three  or  four  chapels  will  straightway 
be  erected."  It  was  this  way  of  life,  and 
this  method  of  development,  which  (as  I 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show)  are  not 
without  many  illustrations  in  South  Wales 
also,  that  tempted  the  late  Dean  of 
Bangor  to  poke  such  fun  at  what 
he  called  "  Polychurchism,"  and  that 
give  occasional  point  to  the  sneer  of  a 
keener  satirist  at  what  he  styled  "  infi- 
nitesimal atoms  of  religiosity."  They  irre- 
sistibly remind  one  of  the  story  told  by  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  in  his  "  Christian 
League  of  Connecticut,"  how  away  in  the 
Far  West,  fifty  miles  from  anywhere,  a 
surveyor  got  off  the  train  to  stake  out  a 
new  town.  He  drove  four  stakes  accordingly, 
and  then  went  away  to  lunch  by  a  S2jriiig. 
When  he  came  back,  lo  !  there  sat  a  church 
extension  agent  on  each  of  the  stakes— a 
Baptist  on  one,  a  Presbytei'ian  on  another 
a  Methodist  on  a  third,   and  a  Congrega- 
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■tionalist  on  the  last.  They  had  all  come  to 
locate  churches  in  the  new  town  !  Looking 
at  the  whole  case  of  England  and  Wales, 

THE    DISASTROUS   RESULTS 

of  sectarian  competition  are  manifold  and 
manifest.  I  must  indicate  them  in  the 
briefest  possible  terms.  They  are,  then,  snch 
as  these — 

1.  Waste  of  power,  both  in  money  and  men. 
What  a  wasteful  expenditiu-e,  for  example, 
in  the  country  districts  of  Derbyshire, 
■where,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  50,000  more 
sittings  than  can  be  used  !  And  this  is  not 
all;  for  the  places  so  built  have  to  be,  or  at 
any  rate  are,  kept  open  and  maintained. 
Both  in  that  county,  and  in  every  other, 
many  places  are  kept  alive  where  they  are 
not  needed,  at  great  cost  to  local  subscribers 
and  central  funds,  simply  because  our  de- 
nominational amour  2»'opre 'will  not  let  us  ad- 
minister the  "  happy  despatch,''  and  give 
them  honourable  and  decent  burial.  And 
all  this,  when  in  our  cities  and  large  towns 
church  extension  is  so  necessary !  The 
question  of  men  is  still  more  serioiis.  How 
foolish,  how  criminal  it  is,  in  numberless 
•cases,  to  introduce  our  different  ministries 
where  they  are  not  really  wanted,  and  to  fail 
to  supi^ly  their  available  service  where  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  as  loud  and  clamant  as  was  the 
-cry  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  of  old  !  What 
an  incalculable  gain  it  would  be  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  if  all  oxir  superfluous  country  mini- 
sters could  be  drafted  off  into  the  towns  or 
into  the  foreign  mission  field,  for  whatever 
serTice  they  coidd  best  discharge  ! 

2.  Weakening  of  the  proper  influence  of  Non- 
conformity— that  is,  of  Evangelical  Protes- 
tantism. "  Divide  and  conquer,"  is  probably 
as  useful  a  watchword  in  ecclesiastical  as 
in  military  warfare.  Sad  to  say,  in  country 
places  generally  Nonconformity  has,  in 
effect,  put  that  watchword  into  the  mouth 
■of  the  Established  Church ;  for  by  needlessly 
dividing  its  own  strength  among  its  different 
denominations  it  has  given  the  dominant 
•Church  a  comparatively  easy  victory.  To 
how  much  better  purpose  could  the  new  and 
needed  Puritanism  of  our  time  cope  with  the 
new  and  increasingly  rampant  Sacerdotalism 
if  its  forces  were  united,  and  if  they  were 

•animated  with  the  larger  soul  which  a  larger 
body  is  apt  to  nourish  !  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  Nonconformist  congregations  in  our 
rural  parishes  which  might  conceivably  be 
effected  by  the  reduction  of  their  number 
would  change  the  pity  or  contempt  which 
their  feebleness  too  often  invites  now  into 
the  respect  or  fear  which  their  power  and 
influence  would  inspire  or  compel  then. 
Experiment  in  this  matter  would  doubtless 
prove  the  union  of  two  to  be  generally  more 
than  twice  one,  often  three,  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  twice  two. 

3.  Fostering  of  sectarian  pride,  envy,  and 
vain  glory.  If  little  congregations  have  not 
a  natural  tendency  to  produce  little  men, 
alike  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  it  must  at 


least  be  admitted  that  this  is  their  liability. 
And  the  liability  becomes  a  positive  risk  iiud 
danger  when  such  congregations  are  situ;ited 
in  villages  or  little  towns.  For  it  is  clear 
that  when  they  are  so  mutually  related  that 
they  have  to  thrive  at  one  another's  expense, 
the  temptations  to  magnify  their  own  de- 
nominational peculiarities  to  an  undue  im- 
portance, and  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
their  neighbour's  prosperity,  are  unusually 
strong.  Experience  proves  that  these  temp- 
tations are  too  strong  for  not  a  few.  Says 
one  of  my  numerous  correspondents,  in 
reference  to  several  villages,  of  which  he  has 
given  full  particulars,  and  in  each  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  chapels  :  "  I  believe 
there  would  be  more  real  religion  and  more 
active  and  healthy  Christian  life  if  all  except 
one  in  each  village  could  be  extinguished." 
Says  a  second,  testifying  of  quite  another 
part  of  the  country  :  "  I  strongly  feel  that 
there  is  sadly  too  much  division  among  us 
in  these  villages,  and  the  history  of  some  of 
the  places  is  anything  but  creditable  to 
religion.  It  is  the  history  of  feud  and  faction 
and  disagreement  among  the  leaders  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  the 
meek  and  long-suffering  Jesus."  Says 
another :  "  I  know  of  a  district  in  which  there 
is  a  small  chapel  known  as  'the  Cbapel  of 
Envy;'  and,"  he  adds,  "the  fact  is  there 
are  hundreds  of  chapels  of  envy  in  our  land." 
4.  Needless  perpilexity  and  prejudice,  and  hin- 
drance of  the  Gospel's  progress  in  the  vjorld. 
When  different  churches  compete  for  indivi- 
dual supremacy,  or,  as  sometimes  hapjjens, 
exclusive  monopoly  in  a  too-limited  area,  the 
results  are  even  more  injurious  to  outsiders 
than  they  are  to  their  own  best  life.  Neces- 
sarily drawing  their  supplies — not  to  say 
their  fighting  power— from  virtually  the 
same  feeding  ground,  they  can  only  hope  to 
excel  one  another  in  their  appeal  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  by  making  them- 
selves out  to  be  holier,  or,  at  any  rate,  more 
loyal  to  their  common  Lord,  than  their 
neighbours.  To  those  to  who  in  effect  thus 
boast  invidiously,  "  We  are  of  Christ,"  I  can 
imagine  an  apostle  exclaiming,  with  the  in- 
dignation which  he  poured  on  the  factious 
Corinthians  of  old,  "  Is  Christ  divided  ?  " 
Certainly  the  spectacle  of  a  seemingly 
divided  Christ  must  be  the  opposite  of  edi- 
fjii^gto  the  outside  world.  It  must  needs 
create  perplexity  and  prejudice  against  the 
cause  of  religion  generally.  When  the  Lord 
Jesus  prayed  for  His  own  :  "That  they  all 
may  be  one,  even  as  Thoti,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 
us  ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
didst  send  Me,"  He  very  profoundly  meant 
what  He  said.  Those  who  trust  in  what 
they  proudly  call "  The  Historic  Episcopate," 
and  the  "  true  apostolical  succession,"  can 
find  no  other  meaning  in  the  Master's 
words  than  a  constuning  desire  for  outward 
and  organic  tmity  among  all  His  disciples. 
To  us  they  appear  to  point  to  the  open  and 
visible  manifestation  everywhere  of  that 
inner,  deeper,  and  Diviner  unity— the  spiri- 
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tual  ixnity  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity — • 
in  which  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sin- 
cerity are  for  ever  really  one.  And  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  evident 
fulfilment  of  the  great  intercessory  prayer 
in  this  sense  will  remove  out  of  the  way  one 
of  the  greatest  practical  obstacles  to  the 
spread  and  universal  trii^mph  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Grace  of  God.  When  the  faithful 
followers  of  Christ  generally  shall  glorify 
His  name  by  realising  their  essential  one- 
ness in  Him,  and  by  exemplifying  the  unity 
of  their  spirit  in  loving  intercourse  and  co- 
operative service  in  His  kingdom,  the  world 
at  large  will  begin  to  believe  as  never  yet 
that  the  Father  did  indeed  send  the  Son 
'•  for  us  men,"  who  are  also  His  offspring, 
"  and  our  salvation." 

To  this  coming  supremacy  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  over  all  natural  denominational  dif- 
ferences and  divisions  among  His  people,  all 
spiritual  Christians  may  well  look  forward 
with  assured  confidence.  Truly  has  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks  recently  testified,  "Great 
is  the  craving  after  unity,  so  great,  so  deep, 
so  universal,  that  we  know  it  is  a  part 
of  God's  first  purpose  tor  humanity,  and 
never  can  die  out  till  it  has  found  its 
satisfaction."  Not  only  are  heaven  and 
eternity,  however,  on  the  side  of  this 
cherished  ex^jectation,  but  time  also — that 
is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the 
human  world  in  which  we  live.  In  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  development  and  of  church 
life.  Christian  union, 

TEDERATION,    FRATERNIZATION,     FUSION, 

as  contradistinguished  from  unChristian 
comprehension,  compromise,  and  absorp- 
tion, are  clearly  the  watchwords  of  the 
immediate  futaire.  Only  the  other  day 
that  catholic  Protestant,  most  modern 
Free  Churchman,  and  right  valiant  upholder 
and  defender  of  the  common  faith.  Dr. 
Clifford,  declared  from  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  annual  Conference  of  General 
Baptists,  with  characteristic  force  and 
fervour.  "The  increase  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  the  increase  of  denominations  has 
reached  its  maximum.  No  sane  Christian 
wovild  now  attempt  to  create  another  sect. 
Growth  by  division  has  ceased.  Growth  by 
federation,  fusion,  is  the  next  develoi^ment 
of  the  Spirit."  And,  as  if  to  demonstrate 
the  present  truth  of  these  words,  ere  the 
Conference  closed,  the  General  and  the 
Particular  Baptists, "  like  kindred  drops,  had 
melted  into  one."  I  venture  to  think, 
indeed,  that  when  this  process  has  reached 
its  limit,  there  will  still  be  certain  irreduci- 
ble types  of  church  polity,  if  not  of  Christian 
theology,  which  will  not  be  resolved  until, 
in  the  eternal  light,  we  all  "see  eye  to  eye." 
What  then  ?  Why,  even  if  that  be  so,  we 
may  still  console  ourselves  with  the  truth 
so  nobly  exjDressed  in  the  j^et  weightier 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  •  "  The 
craving  after  unity  is  too  great  and  deep 
ever  to  find  its  final  satisfaction  in  identity 


of  organization.  No,  the  real  unity  of 
Christendom  is  not  to  be  found  at  last  in 
identity  of  organization,  nor  in  identity  of 
dogma — both  of  these  have  been  dreamed  of 
and  have  failed — but  in  the  unity  of  spiritual 
consecration  to  a  common  Lord, — so  earn- 
estly sought  by  every  soul,  that  all  the  souls 
shall  be  one  with  each  other  in  virtvie  of  that 
simple  fact,  in  virtue  of  that  common  reach- 
ing after  Christ,  that  common  earnestness 
of  loyalty  to  what  they  know  of  Him.  There 
is  the  only  unity  that  is  thoroughly  worthy 
either  of  God  or  man." 


DR.  J.  M.  WHITON. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.  :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Brethren, — What  the  world  hungers 
for  is  sympathy ;  and  what  the  Church 
longs  for  is  unity.  The  point  before  us  this 
morning  is,  how  we  can  promote  our 
general  desire  that  all  those  who  pray  alike 
may  come  to  pray  together.  With  refer- 
ence to  that  we  know  there  are  clifEculties. 
We  know  there  is  criticism.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  criticism  is  best  which  begins  at 
home  ;  that  we  are  in  the  best  condition  to 
deal  fairly  with  those  who  exclude  us,  when- 
we  ourselves  deal  rightly  with  those  whom 
we  exclude.  The  point  of  difficulty  is  one 
that  has  been  touched  by  a  question  and 
answer  recently  delivered  on  this  floor.  Tho 
difficulty  is,  that  "  Even  in  our  embers  live 
their  wonted  fires."  The  time  of  fierce 
theological  conflict,  in  which  unscrupulous 
blows  were  both  given  and  received,  is  not 
so  far  gone  as  that  its  scars  have  been  fully 
healed.  But  one  of  the  brethren  (Pro- 
fessor Stearns),  who  delivered  an  address 
last  week,  delivered  an  inaugural  address  at 
Bangor  Seminary  about  nine  years  ago,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  epochal  significance  for  the 
altered  temper  in  Avhich  it  treated  subjects  of 
this  kind.  I  remember  well  the  phraseology 
inwhichthataddress  alkided  to"theyounger 
sister,  clear-eyed  and  beautiful,"  who  some 
decades  previously  had  gone  out  from  the 
old  home.  And  although  there  is  among  us 
a  deep  antipathy,  which  I  myself  wish  to 
say  I  share  to  the  fullest,  against  the 
utterances  of  destructives  and  of  eccentric 
radicals  in  the  household  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  that  younger  sister,  nevertheless, 
there  are  many  in  that  household  who  belong 
to  us.  And  with  reference  to  them  I  am 
thinking  of  the  utterances  of  this  morning. 
As  speaker  after  speaker  has  said,  "  We  can- 
not cut  ourselves  off  from  any  spiritual  man 
without  thereby  cutting  ourselves  oft'  from 
Christ."  And  again,  "Those  who  will  know 
each  other  in  heaven  should  begin  to  make 
some  acquaintance  with  each  other  on  earth," 
a  remark  which  reminded  me  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  allusion  to  the  possible 
surprise  of  his  father  when  he  got  to  heaven, 
and  said,  "  What,  Channing,  yoii  here  ?  " 
And  again,  "  Nothing  truly  Christian 
should  be  foreign  to  us."  We  can,  of 
course,  have  no  denominational  fellowship 
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with  a  body  which  is  in  itself  essentially 
hetoroo-eneous,  but  we  can  have  a  modified 
fellowship,  and  occasionally  a  local  fellowshii?, 
1  am  sure,  simply  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
had  it.  Reference  has  been  made  by  some 
of  our  English  friends  to  the  lack  of  elas- 
ticity in  American  theology.  I  feel  certain 
that'the  lack  of  elasticity  is  not  altogether 
•on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  call 
to  mind  such  cases  as  those  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  invited  such  evan- 
gelical Unitarians  as  A.  P.  Peabody  and 
Eufus  Ellis  to  preach  in  the  chapel  of  Yale 
College,  and  when  similar  invitations  were 
given  by  prominent  churches  and  pastors 
in  various  parts  of  New  England.  I  also 
remember  how  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  of  great  prominence,  was 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  invited  to 
preach  during  vacation  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
very  conservative  chiirch  near  Boston. 
The  wonder  at  that  will  jDerhaps  be  abated, 
perhaps  be  intensified,  when  1  say  that  that 
good  Unitarian  told  me  in  my  study  one 
"day  that  he,  for  his  part,  liked  the  Nicene 
Creed.  He  called  for  a  copy  of  the  prayer- 
book,  and  read  it  off,  and  said,  "  I  believe 
those  things  with  all  my  heart,"  and  yet  he  is 
a  Unitarian.  Does  not  that  show  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  classify  men  by  their 
names  ?  And  yet  the  convindrum  as  to  how 
.a  Unit^ir-ian  could  like  the  Nicene  Creed 
might  perhaps  be  solved  by  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  say  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  God  means  to  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  it  by  name,  but  who  profoundly 
realizes  it  in  his  soul.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his 
third  volume  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  made  a  remark  which 
should  arrest  ovir  attention.  He  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  Jewish  Church  was  composed 
-of  such  opjjosite  elements  as  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  trained 
in  such  a  chui'ch,  and  trained  to  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  that  church,  and  that  the 
•churches  gathered  by  the  Apostle  were 
probably,  in  so  far  as  the  indications  of  the 
New  Testament  go,  nearly  as  comprehensive 
.as  their  Jewish  prototype.  We  must  beware 
that  we  lose  nothing  of  the  primitive 
Christian  comprehensiveness.  A  brother 
whose  opinion  may  be  measui'ed  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
remarked  to  me,  not  long  ago,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Apostles  during  the  lifetime  of 
Christ  were  simply  "pious  Unitarians."  He, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  reflected  what  that 
meant.  It  logically  implied  that  they  were 
xindeveloped  Trinitarians.  A  Trinitarian, 
according  to  that,  would  be  a  developed 
Unitai-ian,  and  a  pious  Unitarian  an  un- 
developed Trinitarian.  Our  principle  should 
be  to  help  that  development ;  but  when  we 
put  ostracism  in  the  place  of  brotherhood, 
w^hen  we  reach  down  to  our  brother  who  is 
below  us,  as  we  think,  nat  a  helping  hand, 
or  a  cup  of  cold  water,  but  a  tomahawk, 
there  is  apt  to  be,  not  a  development,  but  a 
devil-ixp  ment  !     Now,  with  regard  to  this. 


we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  sing,  "  In 
the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory,"  with  the  pious 
Unitarian  who  wrote  it,  and  other  such 
hymns.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  when 
jnous  Unitarians  and  pious  Trinitarians 
may  not  only  sing  together,  but  pray  to- 
gether. My  time  is  nearly  ovit,  and  I  can 
say  but  this  one  thing — wo  mvist  remember 
the  old  Latin  proverb,  Nomina  numina. 

WE  AEE  TOO  MUCH  ENSLAVED    TO  LABELS 

and  to  mere  names.  We  must  judge  by 
things;  we  mxast  not  judge  by  the  grey 
or  the  red  or  the  blue  uniform  which 
Christ's  soldier  wears,  btit  by  the  heart 
which  beats  under  it,  and  wherever  we 
see  the  burning  heart  of  love  for  Christ, 
which  follows  Him  and  tries  to  realize 
the  great  Christian  ideal  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  there  oiir 
hand  of  fellowship  should  go,  and  with  it 
the  fullest  recognition  of  all  the  external  as 
well  as  the  personal  and  inward  rights  of 
brotherhood.  We  should  try  to  follow  the 
principle  which  John  Eobinson  laid  down  in 
this  matter,  for  we  are  told  by  the  ancient 
chronicler,  that  when  divers  among  them 
held  vip  non-communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  rated  her  as  Anti-Christ, 
he  silenced  them,  and  said,  "  No,  brethren, 
our  study  should  rather  be  how  to  close 
as  nearly  as  we  can  with  her,  and  yet 
without  sin."  When  that  principle  is 
adoj)ted,  when  we  not  only  consider  what 
we  are  obligated  to  for  the  defence  of  prin- 
ciple, but  also  for  the  exhibition  of  love,  I 
think  we  may  have  a  broader  and  a  more 
catholic  exhibition  of  fellowship.  There 
was  a  ship  which  sailed  too  near  a  magnetic 
mountain,  and  the  magnetic  mountain,  it  is 
said,  drew  out  the  bolts,  and  the  ship  fell 
all  to  pieces.  I  think  we  should  oftener 
help  the  separation  of  the  heterogeneous 
mass  that  goes  under  the  Unitarian  name, 
if  we  would  apply  the  magnetism  of 
brotherly  love,  if  we  would  draw  men  into 
our  fellowship,  instead  of  shutting  them 
out,  and  elbowing  them  oif,  and  saying, 
"  Stand  aside,  I  am  holier  than  thou." 


REV.  J.    W.  SIMMONS. 

Eev.  J.  W.  Simmons  :  If  I  understand 
it  rightly,  this  very  practical  matter  is 
possibly  the  most  practical  which  has 
been  submitted  to  this  Council.  We  are 
not  met  here  to-day  to  discuss  questions 
of  doctrine  so  much  as  to  discuss  the 
practical  unity  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Christ.  Now,  in  some  places  some- 
thing has  been  done,  imperfectly  it  may 
be,  but  something  has  been  attempted  in 
this  direction.  For  instance,  in  scattered 
Ijoi^ulations  at  the  end  of  the  earth  it  is  not 
imusual  to  frame  our  crvist  deeds  on  this 
position :  "  This  church  is  erected  for  the 
use  of  Evangelical  Protestants,"  and  the 
usage  in  the  management  of  such  church  is 
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vested  for  the  time  being  in  those  regularly 
conducting  the  services.     This  has  its  great 
disadvantages.      For  instance,  suj^pose  for 
the  time  being  the  Congregationalists  are 
in  charge  and  they  through  any  pressure 
close      their     doors.       The      Presbyterian 
brother,   or  the  Wesleyan  brother,  or  the 
Bajitist  brother  has  the  most  perfect  legal 
right  to  claim  the  ixse  of  that  building,  and 
you  will  soon  see  how  this  very  matter  of 
unity   may   become   a   matter    of    discord. 
Then,  again,  sometimes  an  effort  is  made  to 
form   a   committee    representing    different 
branches   of   evangelical  Christendom,  but 
then     the     qtiestion    comes     back.     When 
the   church  is  established,  and  the  congre- 
gation  gathered  together,   by   what  name 
shall   this   congregation   be    called  ?     How 
shall  the  minister  be  chosen  ?     How   shall 
the   thing    be   worked  ?     And,   thoiigh    we 
start  at  a  point  of  unity,  we  soon  find  our- 
selves spread  abroad  in  different  directions. 
One   would   be  very   glad  if   we  could   get 
away  from  the  paper  and  the  essay  to-day, 
and  talk    this  thing   over  in  the  shape  of 
question  and  answer,  and,  if  possible,  get 
to  a  settlement.     And  will  you  allow  me  to 
say  that,  averse  as  this  Covmcil  is  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  resoliitions  or  recom- 
mendations,   we   want   if   possible   for  this 
Council  to  agree  to  some  form  of  resolution 
or  recommendation  touching  especially  the 
scattered  populations  of  Aiistralasia,  and  I 
ventiire  to  say  that  that  resokition  would 
do  more  to  bring  aboixt  a  unity  of  Christen- 
dom in  that  direction  than  any  other  course 
that  could  by  any  possibility  be  adoj^ted.  Now, 
I  will  give  you  an  ilkistration   just  in  the 
opposite  direction.     Do  not  ask  the  man,  do 
not   ask  the   place.     There   was   a   mission 
agent      connected      with      Congregational 
churches  who  was  sent  down  to  work  in  a 
district,  and  was  for  the  time  being  the  sole 
occupant   in   the   way  of  Christian   minis- 
try.    There     was    a     biiilding,     and     that 
biiilding      was     settled      by     trust.      The 
trustee       of      that      building      lived      on 
the  spot.     Not  long  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Ejiiscopal  Church  went  down,  and  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  trustee  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — "Dear  Sir, — I  am  the  only  duly 
authorised  clergyman  at  present  residing  in 
this  district,  and  duly  qualified  to  administer 
the  saci'aments  of  the  Church.     As  we  have 
no  building  at  present  of  our  own,  may  I  ask 
you  to  be  good  enough  to  place  the  building- 
known  as   the   Independent  Church  at  my 
disposal  ?  "     Now,  let  me  tell  you  that  this 
good  man  had  thoroughly  miscalculated  the 
strength  of   the  trustee,  who   was  not  only 
strong  in   pocket  but   somewhat  strong  in 
mind,  and  whose  answer  was  decidedly  more 
direct    than    polite.      The    answer  was.-  — 
"Dear  Sir, — We  have  a  poor  fellow  of  a  parson 
living  in  this  district  already,  and  he  is  half- 
starved.     There   is  no   room   for  you.     My 
answer  is,   '  No  ! '  "     And  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  simjily  that  when  the  day  comes, 
that  the  men  who  hold  the  purse-strings  and 
who  practically  settle  these  questions,  when 


they  take  this  matter  of  half-a-dozen  churches^ 
in  one  small  township  into  hand  and  deal 
with  it,  the  thing  will  be  settled,  and  settled 
once  and  for  ever. 


DR.     MONRO    GIBSON. 

Eev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  :  I  rise  now  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oj^portunity  that  has 
been  so  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  not 
because  I  feel  that  I  have  anything  of  im- 
portance to  contribute  to  this  very  weighty 
debate,  but  because  I  occupy  the  position  of 
a  Presbyterian  amongst  a  niuuber  of  Con- 
gregational brethren,  and  if  I  were  to  be- 
silent  my  silence  might  be  misunderstood. 
I  wish  to  say  how  thoroiTghly  interested 
and  delighted  I  am  with  the  discussion,  and 
how  fully  I  agree  with  almost  everything 
that  was  said  by  the  readers  of  the  papers 
that  introduced  this  discussion.  I,  of 
course,  cannot  speak  as  the  representative  of 
the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  for  I  have  no 
mandate  on  this  subject;  but  I  can  speak 
very  heartily  my  own  opinions  and  desires. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  1  rejoice  exceedingly 
in  the  imity  that  we  have  already  attained, 
and  I  take  a  higher  view  of  the  unity  that 
we  have  already  attained  than  many  do.  I 
believe  we  have  reached  not  only  unity  of 
spirit  already — that  goes  without  saying — 
but  we  have  a  good  deal  of 

EEAL    PRACTICAL  UNITY 

and  co-operation  in  our  membership.. 
For  examijle,  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
whatever  church  covenant  you  may 
have,  and  whatever  may  be  the  terms 
of  admission  to  membership,  you  da 
not  ask  those  who  come  to  you 
to  renovuice  Presbyterianism  and  all  its 
works ;  you  take  them  in  and  train  them 
well,  and  make  good  use  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have 
some  excellent  Congregationalists  among 
the  membershiij  of  our  churches,  and  they~ 
feel  at  home  with  us  and  we  with  them, 
and  some  of  them  are  among  our  very- 
best  members.  Is  not  that  luiity  already 
to  a  certain  extent?  Aye,  and  even  in 
relation  to  administration  there  has  been,, 
at  times,  a  blending  of  oiu*  methods. 
I  was  minister  for  six  years  of  a  new 
school  Presbyterian  church.  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  new  school,  it  was  a  sort  of  half- 
way house  between  the  genuine  Presbyte- 
rian and  the  geniiine  Congregationalists 
The  new  and  old  schools  had  been  happily 
united  ;  but  many  of  the  old  Congregational 
ways  were  i-etained  in  the  congregations 
that  had  belonged  to  the  new  school.  So 
I  found  it.  The  majority  of  our  leading 
men  had  come  from  New  England,  and  from 
Congregational  churches,  and  things  were- 
run  very  much  on  Congregational  lines,  and 
I  did  not  see  any  great  harm  come  of  it,  iiL 
fact  we  got  on  admirably  v.ell.  Now,  1 
believe  that 
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VISIBLE  UNION  IS  COMING. 

We   are  not  content  with  things    as  thoy 
are ;  we  want  to  get  nearer  to  each  other  and 
to  make   our  union  visible   to  the  world.     I 
believe    it    is    coming,    and    I    pray     God 
that  it  may  come  very  soon,  and  that   we 
that  are  getting  old  may  see  it  before  we 
isass  away  ;  only  I  do  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  things  which 
we  should  plunge  into — we  must  grow  into 
it.     Evolution  is  all  right  if  it  be  in  the 
right  direction,    and   I    believe    that    our 
evolution  is  in   the    right    direction    just 
now.     Here  we  are  somewhat  apart,  I  am 
sorry  to   say,   but    I   do   not    believe    our 
movement      towards       each      other      will 
be     horizontal.      We    have    no     time    for 
horizontal  movement ;  our  movements  must 
be   upward,   and   that   is   the   way   we  are 
going.     Most  heartily  I  believe  that  the  first 
point  mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor  is  the  heart 
of     the     subject.       We      are      rising    on 
converging     lines,     and     if     we     just     go 
on  we  shall  get  together  by-and-by.     That 
is  my  great  hope.     And   there   is   hope  in 
these   councils.     We  have    got  a  Review  of 
Reviews.     We  want  a  council  of  councils,  all 
the    councils    represented    in     a     genuine 
ecumenical  council.     I   do   not  think  it   is 
necessary    that    we  should    have    absolute 
organic  unity  everywhere.     There  may  be 
such    a   plan    as   that    which   Dr.    Taylor 
sketched  out,  which   would  unite   Presby- 
terians and   Congregationalists,  and  might 
include  all  non- episcopal  bodies  ;  and  if  the 
EpiscojDalians     will    not   condescend    to    a 
union  of  that  sort,  well,  we  will  give  them 
federation.     Let  me  take  this  opportunity, 
as  I  was  very   sorry  to    be    out    of    town 
when     the    delegates     were     received,    to 
thank  yoii  for  the  veiy    kind   and   cordial 
welcome  which  you  have  given  us.     I  have 
attended  quite  a   number  of    the  sessions, 
and    net  one  without    receiving  some   im- 
pulse   and    inspiration.      So    far  as   I  can 
judge  from  those  that  I   have  been  able  to 
attend,  the  Council  has  been  a  great  success, 
and    I  believe  that    it    will  leave  an   im- 
press not  only  ui^on  the  church  life  of  our 
Congregational  brethren,   but  upon  church 
life  generally,  and  I  am  sure  my  own  con- 
gregation  will    never    forget   the    stirring 
words  which  they  heard  from  Dr.  Bradford 
yesterday.     I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
you    have  given   me   of  saying   these  few 
words. 


DR.  COBB. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Cobb,  D.D.  :  We  did  not 
need  to  cross  the  water  to  tell  you  that 
even  after  270  years  of  life  in  America 
we  are  still  laying  the  foundation,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  these 
brethren  were  reading  their  j^apers,  how  we 
are  practically  working  up  this  very  thing 
■wliich  these  good  brethren  have  so  skilfully 


outlined  to  us.     Go,  for  instance,  to  a  little 
town  in  Minnesota  with  not  more  than  300 
jieople.     What  do  we  find — Congregational- 
ists F     No  ;  we  find  Christians,  and  we  find 
fifteen  of  them  ;  and  there  are  at  least  six 
different     denominations     represented     by 
these   fifteen   persons.     What  do  we   do — 
draw   up  a  creed  .^^     No.     We   ask  them  if 
they  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
thoy  say.  Yes,  they  do.   "  Are  you  willing  to 
come  right  in  and  work  with  us  on  a  basis 
of  the   development   of   the   spiritual    life 
in      those      that      have      it,       and      then 
work    for    the    conversion     of    souls    that 
have  not  been  born   into   the  kingdom  ? " 
and  they   say  "  Yes."     And  here  is  a  good 
Baptist  brother,  and  here  is  a  Presbyterian 
brother,  and  here  is  a  Methodist  brother, 
and  they  all  come  in  together.     They  begin 
to    ask     some     questions     before     we    get 
very   far,   and   the    Baptist   brethren   say, 
"Brother,  must  I  have  my  children  baptized 
by  sprinkling  ?  "    "  No,  brother — not  unless 
you    choose."     "And    suppose    one   of    my 
children  becomes  a  Christian,  and  wishes  to 
unite  with  this  Congregational  church,  has 
that  person  got  to  come  in  so   far   as  the 
admission    service  by   si^rinkling? "     "No, 
sir;  not   unless  you  choose."     But,  we  ex- 
plain,   "we    will  find    water  and   immerse 
if  you  wish."     We  have  done   it  ag^in  and 
again.     There  is  a  brother,  I  presume,  who 
can  remember  a  certain  instance  in  which 
he  has  shivered  in  the  cold   water  for  the 
sake  of  answering  the  conscience  of  a  good 
Bajitist  brother  or  sister.  Then  here  comes  a 
Quaker.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  him  ? 
We   first   want   to   know   if    that    Quaker 
brother  is  a  child  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
we    endeavour    to    satisfy    ourselves   with 
regard  to  tliat,  and  now  he  says,  "  Brother, 
have  I  got  to  go  into  the   water  ?  "     Well, 
generally  we  are  pretty  decided  in  saying- 
baptism  is  one  of  the  forms  of  admission, 
but  here  is  a  child  of  God ;  he  believes  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  accepts  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion.    "  Brother,  here  is  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Come  in  ! "    And  he  comes.    Nov.- 
that  little  church,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Why 
they   all    begin    to    ask :    "  What    do    you 
believe  ?  "   and  we  go  to  the  Word  of  God. 
We  do  not  go  and  construct  an  iron  bedstead, 
and  put  every  man,   woman,  and   child  on 
that  and  stretch  them,  and  see  if  they  will 
fit.     No,  not  we ;  but  we  go  and  say  to  these 
brethren  and  sisters  :  "  Now,  can  you  go  and 
bring  your  faith  out  of  that  Word  ?    Do  you 
believe  the  substance  of  that  Book  ?    Do  you 
take    that     as     God's     revealed    Word  ? " 
"Yes!"      "Do    you    believe   in    the    Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ?  "     "  Yes."     A  few  such  ques- 
tions as  these  are  put  simply  to  indicate  the 
foundation  of  religious  belief,  that  they  are 
suliiciently  develoiied  in  the  individual  to 
constitute      a      good     and     safe    religious 
expei  ience,  and  then  these  persons  come  in. 
What  is  the  next  thing  we  do  ?     Go  to  work 
and  hold  a  sei-ies  of  revival  meetings,  not 
for  excitement  but  for  the  strengthening  of 
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Christian  hearts  thus  brou<?ht  together,  and 
the  conversion  of  sonls.  I  shall  never  forget 
going  back  more  than  a  year  after  that 
church  was  organised  to  that  little  body 
and  seeing  thirty  souls  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Now,  brethren,  we  are 

SOLVING    THE    QUESTION  PRACTICALLY  IN 
AMERICA 

right  along.  You  know,  of  course,  that  we 
are  organizing  on  the  avei'age  191  Congre- 
gational churches  for  the  last  four  years, 
year  after  year,  and,  I  believe,  if  the  Census 
were  taken  on  the  material  which  we  are 
now  working  into  these  Congregational 
churches  it  would  be  found  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  they  are  made  up 
of  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Cougregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  At  least  eight  or  ten  denominations 
are  found  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  Dr.  Taylor's  church  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  at  the  present  time  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  guess  he  has  got  as  many  Scotch 
Presbyterians  now  as  he  had  originally  Con- 
gregationalists.  You  go  into  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  New  York — begin  with 
Madison-square  pulpit — who  is  there  ?  A 
•Congregationalist  voice  from  New  England, 
Dr.  Fergus.  You  go  into  the  session  of 
those  churches  and  ask  where  those  men 
come  from,  and  they  are  generally  from  the 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England. 
I  saAV  my  good  brother  Holmes,  one  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  here  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  I  hai^pened  to  think  what  wou.ld 
the  jmstors  and  teachers  who  were  sent  by 
that  Society  down  into  the  Southern  States 
■do  if  tliey  were  obliged  to  insist  rigidly  on 
a  set  form  and  doctrine  in  all  cases  ?  Why, 
it  would  simply  ruin  the  whole  bvisiness  ; 
it  could  not  possibly  be  done.  On  the 
c-ontrary,  what  would  you  do  with  a  man 
who  was  seen  to  have  no  form  of  belief.^ 
Why,  you  would  instruct  him  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  Word.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  incident  of  a  good 
coloured  brother  who  wished  to  be  ex- 
amined for  a  licence,  and  when  he 
got  among  the  brethren  who  were  to 
proceed  with  that  service,  they  said, 
"Brother,  what  does  the  Bible  tell  you 
with  regard  to  regeneration  ?  "  "  There  is 
nothing  about  regeneration.  I  do  not  find 
it  in  the  Bible."  "  What  does  the  Bible  teU 
you  about  sanctification  ?  "  "I  do  not  find 
anything  in  the  Bible  about  sanctification." 
"  What  does  the  Bible  tell  you  about  con- 
versicn?"  "  I  do  not  find  anything  about 
conversion  in  the  Bible."  "  Will  you  tell 
us  what  you  do  find  in  the  Bible  ?  "  "  Oh, 
I  know  about  the  women  in  the  Bible." 
"  What  do  you  know  about  them  ?  "  "  Oh, 
I  know  about  Jezebel."  "  What  about 
Jezebel  ?  "  "  Why,  I  know  a  great  general 
was  going  into  the  town  where  she  lived, 
and  he  looked  up  and  saw  her  at  the  win- 
dow, and  he  told  his  men  to  come  and  throw 


her  down,  and  they  threw  her  down.  He 
told  them  to  throw  her  down  seven 
times,  and  they  threw  her  down  seven  times. 
He  told  them  to  tlu'ow  her  down  seventy 
times  seven,  and  they  threw  her  down 
seventy  times  seven,  and  last  of  all  the 
woman  died ;  also,  and  the  dogs  came 
and  licked  her  sores,  and  then  they 
asked,  '  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in 
the  resurrection?'"  What  could  they  do 
with  that  brother  ?  They  gave  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  best 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  and  the  best 
teacher  in  the  chiu'ch  to  lead  him  iinto  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I 
believe  he  was  born  of  God,  for  he  covdd 
pray  as  well  as  any  of  us,  and  I  imagine  by- 
and-by  we  shall  hear  him  shouting  in  the 
world  of  everlasting  life.  In  this  way  I 
believe  that  the  Congregationalists  in  the 
United  States  are  working  out  this  problem 
of  the  union  of  the  different  denominations 
in  the  New  Testament  Church — which  is  the 
Congregational,  of  course. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  a  gentleman  who  is  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  who  repi-esents  a  large 
branch  of  Congregationalism  in  the  world — 
Eev.  Dr.  Clifford,  of  London. 


DR.     CLIFFORD. 

Eev.  Dr.  Clifford  :  Mr.  President  and 
Brethren, — I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  part 
of  the  programme  of  this  morning  that  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  speak,  or  I  question 
whether  I  shoidd  have  remained  in  the 
bviilding  ciuite  as  long  as  I  have  done. 
Yesterday  I  took  part  in  some  four  services, 
and  I  am  weary.  If  this  Council  can 
devise  some  method  of  putting  vigour 
into  a  man  on  Monday  morning  after 
he  has  done  so  much  work  on  Sunday,  I 
think  it  will  accomi>lish  something  which 
will  make  it  eminently  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Christian  preaching.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  uttering  two  or  three  fragmentary 
obsex'vations.  And,  first  of  all,  I  should  like 
to  say  this,  that  the  atmosphere  of  this  morn- 
ing has  been  particularly  congenial  to  me.  I 
have  for  a  considerable  time  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  fusion,  and  on  the  25th  of 
last  month  there  was  accomplished  a  fusion 
of  denominations  which,  I  think,  will 
be  regarded  by-and-by  as  having  made  some 
little  mark  in  history .  Probably  you  know  very 
well  that  in  the  year  1612  a  denomination 
known  as  General  Baptists  was  started  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  year  1633,  out  of 
an  Independent  church,  was  started  the 
Particular  Baptist  body.  Well,  those  two 
denominations  have  been  moving  along 
separate  lines  right  on  to  the  2oth  of 
Jwue,  1891.  They  have,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  been  approaching  one 
anothei",  not   only   in    spirit,    but    also  in 
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orsjanic  activity  ;  and,  through  the  Bajitist 
Union,  there  has  been  accomx)lishod,  1  am 
happy  to  say,  the  termination  of  this  division 
amongst  Baptists.  In  several  ways  the 
history  of  this  amalgamation  might  be  used 
as  an  illustration  of  many  of  the  points 
urged  in  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  this 
Council,  pre-eminently  as  illustrating  one  of 
the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Conder  with 
I'eference  to  the  frank  acceptance  by  the 
churches  of  the  position  taken  by  Wesleyans 
on  the  subject  of  the  limitations  of  the 
Atonement.  But  I  advert  to  that  for  the 
purjiose  of  suggesting  a  way  in  which  I 
think  further  iinion  of  denominations  may 
be  secured.  We  have  not  had  much  debate 
about  union  amongst  Particular  and  Gene- 
ral Baj^tists ;  we  have  worked  at  it,  and  by 
working  at  it  we  have  secured  it.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  very  much  talk  will  be  of 
service  in  promoting 

THE    UNION   WHICH   IS   INEVITABLE 

between  the  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists. I  say  inevitable,  for  I  cannot 
think  that  an  eternal  division.  It  is 
mainly  historical.  You  took  your  place 
in  answering  the  great  question  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  "  What 
is  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  whom  should  it  be  composed  ?  "  and  we 
took  our  place  a  little  later — we  came 
on  as  soon  as  we  could — and  we  have 
kept  by  your  side  all  the  way.  So 
that,  if  you  are  Congregationalists,  we 
are  too ;  if  you  are  Independents,  we 
a,re  also.  But  certainly  the  object  of 
that  division  has  been,  in  my  judgment, 
to  a  very  large  extent  accomplished,  and 
the  answer  that  we  are  making  to  one  of  the 
questions  raised  in  the  course  of  the  sittings 
•of  this  Council  is  that  the  basis  of  chm-ch 
membership  is  the  possession  of  the  regene- 
rate life.  I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  many  of  my  brethren —  though  not  all ; 
for  we  should  not  be  Baptists  if  we  were  all 
absolutely  agreed  in  opinion — when  I  say 
that  we  regard  the  basis  of  church  fellow- 
ship precisely  in  the  same  way  as  you  your- 
selves are  doing. 

A    QUAKER    DEACON. 

And,  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  indi- 
\'idual  churches,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  church  of  which  I  am  pastor  has  a 
Quaker  on  its  diaconate.  Independents  and 
Presbyterians  we  have  in  abimdance,  and 
others  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Church 
of  England.  On  that  basis  of  chiu-ch  fellow- 
ship we  work  most  hajjpily  and  joyously, 
and  I  may  add  that  out  of  26  churches 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  our  London 
Baptist  Association,  23  are  on  that  basis. 
So  that  you  will  see,  so  far  as  we 
.  are  .  concerned,  we  are  accepting  the 
principle  of  regenerate  life  as  the  basis  of 
communion.  Now,  what  is  the  next  step? 
I  think  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  some 
effort   should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 


loaders  on  both  sides  for  doing  something. 
Why  are  we  not  in  this  Council  ?  You  have 
no  more  right  to  the  name  of  "  Indepen- 
dent" than  we  have.  If  I  may  cite  some  of 
the  words  used  this  moi-ning,  I  may  say 
we  have  simply  advanced  a  little  f  ui-ther  in 
our  x'eligiovis  evolution,  but  certainly  we  are 
Independents,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
think  as  I  stand  here  that  it  was  part  of  the 
programme  of  my  dear  friend  and  yours. 
Dr.  Hannay,  that  we  should  be  in 
this  Council.  It  was  in  his  mind,  and  acci- 
dents, for  which  not  in  the  slightest  respect 
are  yovi  responsible,  prevented  the  realization 
of  that  desire.  However,  I  doiibt  not  that  this 
Council  is  a  permanent  institution,  and  that 
when  President  Northrop  is  in  the  Chair 
once  more  over  an  International  Congre- 
gational Council,  Baptists  will  be  a  part  of 
it. 


REV.  RICHARD  LOVETT. 

E,ev.  EiCHARD  LovETT  :  Mr.  President  and 
Brethren, — My  only  apology  for  occupy- 
ing a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the 
Council  this  morning  is,  that  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  actually  engaged  in  this  combined 
union  of  Christian  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  might  be  of  service.  I  believe 
that  we,  as  Congregationalists,  ought  to  re- 
cognise and  make  it  one  of  the  bases — perhaps 
it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  we  do  recog- 
nise and  make  it  one  of  the  bases  of  our 
Christian  work ;  that  we  are  in  full  sympathy 
with,  and  glad  to  receive  a  blessing  from, 
all  that  is  best  in  the  other  chiu-ches.  I 
listened,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great  intex-est 
to  that  vivid  and  lively  speech  of  yours  on 
Monday  night,  because  I  entered  the  Church 
of  Christ  through  the  gate  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  lived  there  as  a  boy,  I  came  in 
contact  with  that  Church ;  I  entered  the 
Church  through  that  fellowship,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  have  heard  Bishop 
Vincent  speak  of  what  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  done  for  America  imme- 
diately after  President  Northrop's  speech. 
But  we  have  here  in  England,  in  practical 
working, 

CERTAIN    GREAT    ORGANIZATIONS, 

which  apjiear  to  me  to  convey  very  useful 
lessons  for  suggestion  at  a  time  like  this.  I 
stand  here  as  the  representative  of  one  of  our 
colleges.  I  am  officially  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  which 
is  practically  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  great  organizations 
both  sprang  out  of  the  same  desire  to  bring 
men  of  all  Christian  churches  into  union 
for  Christian  work  upon  an  evangelical 
basis  common  to  all.  Now  the  work 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  work  of  the 
Tract  Society,  is  carried  on  by  men  repre- 
senting the  Church  of  England,  the  Baptist 
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denomination,  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation, tlie  Presbyterian  denomination,  and 
a  large  number  of  others ;  biit  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  see,  the  sticcess  of  their  conference 
depends  tipon  this  :  that  they  meet  not  for 
the  discussion  of  doctrine,  not  for  the  con- 
sideration of  church  order,  but  for  the 
management  and  development  of  Christian 
work;  and  it  we  are  ever  to  bring  the 
Churches  of  England  into  any  healthy 
federation  for  the  blessing  of  the  people 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  I 
believe  most  firmly  it  nuxst  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  tmited  fellowship  for  work,  and  not 
simjjly  for  conference  on  questions  of  doc- 
trine or  polity.  Now  we  have  here  in  Eng- 
land, as  oiir  American  brethren  have  re- 
minded us  all  through  this  discussion,  one 
great  thing  which  does  not  obtain  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia.  We  have  a 
great  established  historic  Church,  and  I 
remember  very  vividly  Dr.  Hannay,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Board 
when  we  were  there 

WELCOMING   AECHDEACON    FARRAE, 

and  after  we  had  heard  from  him  a 
very  brilliant  and  suggestive  paper,  felt 
bound  at  that  time  to  raise  his  protest  and 
say  that  the  Church  stands  as  a  great  wall, 
cleaving  the  whole  of  English  society  and 
the  whole  of  English  church  life.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,  but  it  is  a 
truth  that  we  need  not  magnify  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  hostility  between  sections. 
There  is  one  way  by  which  we  can,  at  any 
rate,  begin  to  lower  the  wall :  we  can 
co-operate  more  than  we  have  done 
for  Christian  work.  Now  the  funda- 
mental condition  upon  which  the  Tract 
Society  was  founded,  and  upon  which  the 
Bible  Society  was  founded,  was  practi- 
cally this — agreement  in  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  doctrine,  namely,  the 
need  of  the  world  for  the  Saviour,  and  the 
freeness  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Even 
in  the  working  of  these  societies  there  is  a 
recognition  of 

ABSOLUTE    EQUALITY 

on  the  part  of  the  workers.  I  am  speaking 
here  this  morning  to  men  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  trying  to  bring  about  this  kind 
of  co-operation  for  Christian  work,  and  the 
great  difficulty  is,  in  English  life  at  any 
rate,  to  obtain  recognition  of  this  equality. 
"We  are  sometimes  treated  by  the  Church  of 
England  as  our  American  friends  are  said  to 
treat  that  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  talks 
about  the  lamb  lying  down  with  the  lion, 
saying,  that  when  it  does  the  lamb  will 
be  inside;  and  we  are  very  frequently 
treated  to  offers  of  co-operation  and 
combination  which  mean,  practically,  this 
— that  we,  the  Free  Chiu-ches,  are  to 
come  into  the  Church  of  England.  I 
believe  that  no  healthy  co-operation  is 
possible  on  lines  of  that  sort ;  but  where 
there  is  recognition  of    the   same   earnest 


and  simijle  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
same  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action,  I 
believe  there  are  large  numbers  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  only  too  will- 
ing for  a  wise  and  fruitful  principle  of  co- 
operating with  the  Free  Churches  in 
Christian  work.  There  are  at  the  present 
day  great 

QUESTIONS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE, 

the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  need  for 
home  mission  and  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise, which  do  not  touch  the  ecclesiastical 
differences  that  sejjarate  so  strongly  the 
Free  Churches  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  to  echo  Dr.  Clifford's  words, 
any  movement  that  will  bring  together 
for  healthy  and  advanced  Christian  work 
the  members  of  these  different  communions 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  and  absolute 
freedom,  will  be,  I  believe,  at  the  present 
junction  of  affairs,  a  great  blessing  to  the 
chiu'ches  of  England.  And  from  the  tes- 
timony we  have  received  this  morning  we 
may  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Church  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  colonies. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Calkins  desires  to 
give  an  important  notice  ;  he  may  do  so  at 
this  point. 

Rev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  It  is  my  intention  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  report  with 
regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  Council 
in  1896.  As  I  understand,  another  meet- 
ing has  been  appointed  at  four  o'clock, 
and  as  some  of  the  brethren  may  be 
absent,  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  state 
that  I  purpose  moving  an  amendment,  and 
several  English  friends  who  approve  of  it 
are  to  second  it.  I  will  not  take  up  time  in 
reading  the  amendment,  but  will  simply  say 
that  it  is  with  reference  to  providing  that 
the  next  Council  shall  have  abundant  time 
for  deliberation  and  for  business  to  be  insti- 
tuted, after  the  Council  assembles. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  need  of  moving  an  amendment 
at  all ;  but  it  can  be  an  instruction  to  that 
effect.  However,  it  is  hardly  a  wise  thing  to 
enter  upon  that  subject  here. 

Eev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  :  As  I  see  there 
.  are  a  number  of  real,  genuine,  blue- 
blooded  Americans,  perhaps.  Sir,  you  will 
kindly  allow  me  to  withdraw  my  name. 
Instead  of  speaking  myself,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  sitting  by 
my  side,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Council,  be  permitted  to  address  you.  Dr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Cambridge,  is  one 
of  our  most  eloquent  men,  and  I  should  be 
most  obliged  if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
occupy  my  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman  :  The  suggestion  is  made 
to  the  Chair  that  we  cannot  have  gentle- 
men who  are  not  members  of  the  Council 
taking    part    in    these    discussions.     The 
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Chair  will  so  rule ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  competent  for  the  Council  to  say 
whom  it  wishes  to  hear,  and  if  it  wishes  to 
hear  Dr.  Mackenzie,  though  he  be  not  a 
member  of  the  Council,  the  Council  maj 
say  so. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  aj^'reed  that 
Dr.  Mackenzie  be  invited  to  address  the 
Council. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Mackenzie  is  heartily 
welcomed  to  the  platform. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackenzie  :  I  thank  you  very 
heartily,  but  I  would  rather  hear  Dr. 
Thomas.     I  have  nothing  to  say. 


DR.     REUEN    THOMAS. 

Eev.  Eeuen  Thomas,  D.D.  :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Brethren, — My  name  was  sent  up  by 
Dr.  Wolcott  Calkins  under  protest,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  subject  which  has  been 
brought  before  us  this  morning  is  one  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested,  namely,  the 
federation  of  the  churches.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  which 
has  come  before  the  Council,  and  it  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance.  I  will  give 
one  illustration  of  the  necessity  in  the 
United  States  for  an  interdenominational 
council.  I  think  if  this  International 
Council  should  suggest  that  in  England 
and  in  America  there  should  be  an 
interdenominational  council  to  which  all 
those  questions  that  come  up  between 
the  different  bodies  of  Christians  could 
be  referred,  it  would  be  of  very  great 
practical  service.  A  little  while  ago,  I  was 
asked,  in  connection  with  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  to  go  through  Minne- 
sota in  order  that  we  might  gather  together 
congregations  and  preach  to  them  the  ever- 
lasting grace  of  God.  I  studied  the  life  all 
through  that  country.  I  remember  in  one 
place  that  we  came  to  a  little  town  consist- 
ing of,  as  I  was  told,  about  340  or  350  people. 

AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF    SECTARIANISM. 

There  were  in  that  little  town  five  spires.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  who  was  travelling 
with  me  how  it  came  about  that  the  people 
in  that  town  were  so  religious.  He  said, "  I 
will  give  you  the  history  of  this  town. 
We  commenced  with  a  Union  Sunday- 
school,  and  all  the  people  co-operated 
in  that  work.  By-and-by  a  Baptist  said. 
"Well,  we  must  have  a  Baptist  church," 
and  he  got  his  few  people  together  and 
they  formed  a  church.  The  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  sent  them  out  the  funds 
to  build  their  church,  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have 
built  it.  Then  the  Methodists  started,  and 
got  a  few  people  together,  and  they  built  a 
church,  and  so  on.  At  the  time  I  visited 
that  place  there  were  five  churches,  and  but 
one  of  the  five  v/as  still  open.     The  people 


who  had  formerly  gone  to  the  four 
churches  did  not  go  to  the  fifth,  and  this 
gentleman  told  mo  that  those  peopyle 
were  i^ractically  infidels,  that  they 
would  not  go  to  that  other  church, 
and  they  could  not  be  persiiaded  to 
go.  I  am  sure  that  in  many  of  those  i^laces 
Christianity  gets  no  chance  at  all,  the- 
minister  gets  no  chance,  no  form  of  religion 
gets  any  chance.  Sectarianism  gets  its 
chance  ;  bvit  nothing  else  does.  I  am  sure, 
if  we  look  at  the  matter  very  closely — and 
it  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed,  this  neces- 
sity for  unifying  that  portion  of  our  Protes- 
tantism which  we  can  unify — something 
l^ractical,  as  Dr.  Clifford  has  suggested,  will 
be  done  in  connection  with  this  matter.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  people  who  cannot  live 
together  in  unity  ;  there  are  some  Congre- 
gationalists  who  cannot  do  so,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  expect  such  to  come  into  co- 
operative xinity  with  other  denomina- 
tions. As  regards  the  Presbyterianism  in 
ovu-  American  life,  I  suppose  that  we  Con- 
gregational ministers  feel  ourselves  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  be  as  mvich  Presby- 
terian as  Congregationalist.  I  have  been 
invited  to  Presbj-terian  churches,  and  ever 
since  I  have  had  a  great  deal  better  opinion 
of  Presbyterians  than  I  had  before.  Dr. 
Wolcott  Calkins  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  I  could  name  others  that  are 
here  that  have  been  Presbyterians,  and 
afterwards  when  they  come  into  Con- 
gregationalism they  do  us  good,  because 
they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  more 
luiity  than  perhaps  is  constitutionally  in 
oiir  Congregational  life,  although  Dr.  Han- 
nay  used  to  say  about  our  New  England 
Congregationalism  that  it  was  very  much 
like  Presbygationalism.     However, 

I    LIKE    THE    COUNCIL    SYSTEM, 

and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
our  English  life,  for  it  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  our  churches.  If  you 
thought  of  instituting  it  I  should  advise 
you  to  invite  over  Dr.  Quint  to  be  the  first 
Moderator.  Association  together  in  the^ 
various  works,  as  in  the  Bible  Society, 
and  so  on,  is  all  very  well ;  but,  then,, 
that  Society  rej^resents  individuals ;  it  does 
not  represent  the  churches  as  churches. 
What  we  want  is  something  that  represents 
the  churches  as  churches;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  yve  came  together,  and 
looked  each  other  in  the  face,  if  we  had  a 
Council  instittited  of  an  interdenominational 
kind,  it  would  be  of  exceeding  great  value 
towards  bringing  that  unity  for  which  w& 
are  all  sighing.  I  think  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  longing  for  unity  shows  that  Divine 
life  has  entered  into  us,  and  that  that 
Divine  life  is  more  and  more  permeating 
ovir  heart  and  mind  and  soul.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  day  in  which  we 
live  that  v/e  are  longing  and  sighing  for 
this  unity  The  papers  we  have  heard  this: 
morning  are  full  of  practical  stimulus,  and 
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I  hope  that  something  else  of  a  practical 
kind  may  grow  out  of  them  which  will  be 
of  great  worth  to  us.  It  may  be  that  when 
we  do  this  kind  of  thing  some  folks  will  say, 
"After  all  your  old  Congregationalism  is 
■dead,  and  this  is  a  new  kind  of  thing.'^  That 
reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a  man 
who,  I  think,  must  have  been  an  English- 
man, who  went  to  one  of  the  papers  on  see- 
ing his  own  death  recorded  there.  He  said, 
"  Look  here,  what  is  the  matter  with  this  ? 
I  am  not  dead,  here  I  am.  What  have  yoii 
ptxt  me  among  the  dead  for  ?  "  "  Oh,"  said 
the  editor  of  the  paper,  "  we  had  the  infor- 
mation sent  to  xis."  "Well,"  said  the  man, 
"  I  should  think  I  can  communicate  the  in- 
formation just  about  as  authoritatively  as 
anybody  else,  and  here  I  am ;  I  am  not 
dead.  Tou  will  have  to  rectify  this."  "  Oh 
no,"  said  the  editor,  "we  never  rectify 
anything  we  piit  in  our  paper." 
"Well,"  said  the  man,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  "I  do  not 
Know,"  said  the  editor,  "  whatwe  are  going 
to  do  about  it,  bitt  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  to-morrow  niorning  we  will  put  you 
among  the  births."  I  do  not  think  it  would 
very  much  matter  for  the  death  of  the  old 
Congregationalism  if  to-morrow  morning 
we  found  in  the  papers  they  had  piit  us 
■among  the  births. 


DR.  BURDETT  HART. 

Eev.  BuBDETT  Habt,  D.D.,  said :  Nothing 
will  be  received  by  the  brethren  of  the 
Congregational  faith  who  ai'e  not  here 
more  cheerfully  and  more  gratefully 
than  the  result  to  which  we  seem  to 
be  coming  to-day  ;  indeed,  many  prayers 
have  been  offered  that  that  result  might 
be  secured.  It  was  expected  when  these 
representatives  of  all  the  Congregational 
■churches  came  to  England,  the  mother  of 
the  old  Pilgrim  forefathers,  that  we  should 
•come  to  this  result.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  since  I  was  climbing  a  ladder  into  a 
<limly-lighted  room  of  an  old  church  looking 
for  the  records  of  my  first  American 
ancestors.  We  have  come  home,  and  where 
shoiild  we  expect  to  find  the  manifestation 
■of  brotherhood  unless  under  the  old  roof- 
tree  of  our  home  ?  We  cannot  expect  to 
agree — it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Congre- 
gationalism that  there  should  be  agreement 
on  matters  of  theory  and  of  polity.  We 
should  not  be  Congregationalists,  we  should 
not  be  Independents  unless  we  had  indepen- 
dent thought  and  action.  But  we  can 
always  love.  We  can  agree  to  differ,  and  in 
that  agreement  will  be  found  the  future  life 
of  our  clnu'ches.  In  the  American  War  two 
soldiers,  one  a  National  soldier  andthe  other 
a  Confederate  soldier,  fell  wounded  together. 
They  were  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  the 
hot  fever  was  iipon  them.  The  National 
soldier  saw  a  litt  le  way  oft'  a  canteen.  He 
went  for  it,  and  fi  nding  there  was  a  little 
water  in  it  he  drew  himself  back  to  the  other 


soldier  and  gave  the  little  water  to  the  rebel. 
Now,  that  was  an  act  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  so  Christian 
soldiers,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  show  in 
all  our  denominations  the  same  heroic 
courtesy.  We  need  it  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  true  Christian  manhood  as 
members  of  dift'erent  communions,  but 
bound  together  under  the  one  fellowship 
of  the  love  of  Christ.  We  need  this, 
too,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  we 
are  at  work  for  the  perishing  of  the 
world.  It  is  by  cherishing  in  our  souls 
the  sentiment  of  brotherhood,  feehng 
that  Christ  is  our  elder  brother,  that  we 
all  are  brothers,  and  that  the  perishing  are 
our  brothers,  that  we  shall  come  into  the 
true  Christian  unity.  A  missionary  tells  a 
story  of  a  gentleman  climbing  up  one  of  the 
steei)  streets  of  Edinburgh,  who  came  across 
a  small  girl  carrying  a  big  boy,  and  the 
boy  seemed  bigger  than  the  girl.  In  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  he  proposed  that  he 
should  relieve  her  of  the  burden,  saying 
that  it  seemed  too  heavy  for  her.  But  she 
quickly  replied, "  Na,  na ;  he's  na  heavy ;  he's 
me  broother."  Now  when  we  come  into  this 
sentiment  of  brotherhood  we  shall  find  that 
all  those  who  need  our  sympathy  and  our 
help  are  our  brothers,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
can  labour  for  them.  And  since  we  have 
come  to  England  we  find  that  there  are 
many  signs  that  this  sentiment  is  advanc- 
ing, and  that  the  claims  of  those  who  are 
working  for  Congregationalism  in  this 
country  are  likely  to  be  realized.  The 
invectives  of  leading  statesmen  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  against  Nonconform- 
ity and  Nonconformists  are  a  sign  that 
way.  The  call  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  is  a  sign  that 
way.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  spirit 
and  names  of  the  old  English  Common- 
wealth are  received  is  a  sign  that  way. 
I  notice  wherever  Cromwell  is  spoken 
of  that  spirit  seems  to  be  roused  in  the 
commonalty.  I  was  the  guest  in  the  house 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Government,  and  who  was  not  only 
an  acquaintance,  but  a  personal  friend  of 
your  gracious  Queen.  In  his  library  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  portraits  of  Hampden 
and  of  Washington,  and  of  other  men  of  the 
Commonwealth.  He  said  to  me,  "  These  are 
the  portraits  of  the  men  whom  I  teach  my 
childi'en  to  honour."  Now,  that  feeling  is 
abroad  in  England,  and  we  rejoice  at  it  as 
the  sign  of  a  time  when  there  shall  be  a 
revival  of  the  true  Congregational  spirit, 
which  is  a  spirit  of  unity  and  of  Christian 
brotherhood. 


DR.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON. 

Rev.  Joseph  Anderson,  D.D.  :  There  are 
still  a  few  in  America,  as  in  this  co\in- 
try,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent divided  condition  of  Chx-istendom. 
They    look    upon     sectarianism    as    provi- 
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dentially  ordained,  and   as   securing   tiiwn 
the   ■whole   more    good    than    evil.      There 
are   others   who    have   escaped    from   that 
dehision,  bnt  who  feel  that  we   are   hoi^e- 
lessly     committed    to    denominationalism. 
The   number   of   such    is    diminishing.      I 
think  I  represent  a  class  who  are   looking 
forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  grand  ideal, 
who  lielieve  in  the   unity   of  the   Chiireh, 
and    who   believe   that    sooner  or   later   it 
shall  find  visible  embodiment   throughoiit 
the  world.     And,  brethren,  allow  me  to  say 
that    it  seems  to  me    important    that    we 
should  hold  that  before  us  as  our  ideal,  and 
that  it  behoves    Congregationalists    above 
all  men  to  place  that  ideal  before  them,  and 
to  move  forward  to  its  realization.  I  believe 
n<-'t  simi:»ly  in  the  federation   of  denomina- 
tions and  churches.       I    believe    that    the 
time  must  come,  to  be  secured  step  by  step, 
little  by  little,  when  the  unity  of  the  Church 
shall  be  acknowledged,  when  equal  rights 
shall  be  accorded  to  all  Christians,  all  de- 
nominations of  the  Christian  world.     I  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  doing.     To  revert  to  the 
topic  as  we  had  it  before  us,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  I  want  to  mention  two 
or    three  things  that  have    been  done   in 
America,  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  to 
some  extent  this  morning. 

CUE    CHIEF    DIFFICULTY 

in  America,  so  far  as  co-ojjeration  and 
confederation  are  concerned,  is  in  securing 
xmion  with  our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination.  But  the  case  is  not  hopeless 
by  any  means  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
Here  in  England,one  of  the  little  thin -ys  which 
you  must  accomplish  in  order  to  for  •.•'ard  the 
great  result,  is  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Ejjiscopal  Chui'ch.  But  we  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  to  do  in  America.  We  can  meet 
our  Episcopalian  friends  in  a  different  way, 
and  on  a  different  platform.  One  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  this  connection 
is  the  co-operation  which  already  exists 
between  Congregationalists  and  others. 
Episcopalians  included,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  American  churches. 
The  American  friends  here  know  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  recognize  more  than  in  the 
past  the  great  seasons  of  the  Christian 
year.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Passion 
Week  has  in  many  instances  been  made  use 
of  by  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  and 
Presbyterian  brethren  as  offering  an  oppor- 
tunity for  union  with  Episcopalians.  A  few 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Worcester  (which  is 
well  represented  in  this  Council)  I  know 
that 

A    SERIES    OF    LENTEN    SERVICES 

was  arranged  for  and  carried  out  in 
the  Congregationalist  and  other  deno- 
minations, tmited  with  the  Episcopa- 
lians, and  that  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 
took  part  in  those  services.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Fulton,    of   Boston,   who   soon    afterwards 


was  elected  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  also  went 
to  Worcester  to  take  part  in  those  union 
services.    I  remember,  too,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fidton,  then  of  St.  Loviis,  during  the  Lenten 
season,  arranged  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
<liscourses  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in 
his  own  church,in  which  six  representatives  of 
other  denominations  took  part,  one  after  the 
other  preaching  sermons  in  Dr.  Fulton's  pul- 
pit ;  and  I  know  that  the  late  Bishop  Robert- 
son endorsed  and  approved  the  arrangement. 
Let  me  now  briefly  refer  to  what  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  is  doing  in  the  stand  it  is 
making  for  city  visitation.    In  every  instance 
in  which  co-operation  has  been  tried  the  best 
workers  in  the  line  of  city  visitation  were 
not   the   Baptists   and  Metliodists,  but  the 
Episcoimlians,  and  they  joined  us  here  in 
the  work.     Then  there  is  another  thing  to- 
which  I  may  refer.     When  Dr.  Thomas  was 
speaking  I  wondered  whether  he  was  sleep- 
ing a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  five  or  six  years 
ago.       The    principle    of    the    Evangelical 
Alliance  is  that  we  shall  meet  on  a  common 
platform  and  thrust  all  differences  into  the 
background.     A  few  years  ago  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  America  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  indicating  a   further  develop- 
ment.    It  was  the 

AMERICAN    CONGRESS    OF    CHURCHES, 

an  interdenominational  congress  conducted 
by  a  coimcil  of  twenty-five,  providing  a 
platform  xipon  which  all  denominations,, 
not  only  of  Protestants,  bvit  also  Roman 
Catholics,  should  stand  side  by  side  for  the 
discussion  of  these  C[uestions  upon  which  we 
differ.  There  was  no  attempt  to  put  them 
into  the  background.  The  idea  was  that  we 
should  bring  them  to  the  front,  and  that, 
standing  side  by  side  on  a  free  platform,  we 
should  discuss  those  questions  with  reference 
to  ultimate  practical  results.  Two  annual 
meetings  were  held  with  decided  success. 
The  i)roceedings  have  been  published.  For 
two  or  three  years  past  we  have  been  in  a 
quiescent  state;  but  let  me  assm-e  Dr. 
Thomas  and  aU  the  rest  of  you,  that  we  are 
not  dead — we  are  not  even  sleeping,  and 
yovi  need  not  be  surprised  in  the  least  if  a 
year  hence  you  find  our  name  amongst 
the  new  births.  Now,  while  I  look  with 
some  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  the  project 
of  another  Congregational  council  five  years 
hence,  I  should  be  glad  see  an  interde- 
nominational council  of  Christians  repre- 
senting all  parts  of  the  world,  assembling- 
in  the  United  States  of  America  five  or 
three  years  hence,  or  when  you  will.  I  be- 
lieve the  next  international  council  should"" 
include  not  only  Baptists  but  Presbyterians 
also,  and  the  Methodists,  who  are  more  in- 
different than  any  others  to  union,  and  the 
Episcopalians,  who  in  America  crave  it,  and 
who  were  the  most  forward  in  our  Congress 
of  Chvirches,  I  believe  that  we  shall  yet  have 
interdenominational  councils,  councils  of 
coimcils,  in  which  work  shall  be  accom- 
plished   that     means     something.      When. 
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I  hear  brethren  talk  about  work  I  say- 
to  myself,  "  After  all,  the  work  referred 
to  is  here  conducted  by  the  organs  of 
speech;  and  I  know  nothing  better  that 
the  Christian  Church  can  do  to-day  than  to 
come  together  on  some  such  platform  as  I 
have  spoken  of  for  the  quiet  and  friendly 
■discussion  of  the  qiiestions  which  separate 
uSj  which  are  not  qviestions  of  creed  to  any- 
great  extent,  biit  qiiestions  of  organization, 
and  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  that  great  dawning  and  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  Let  iis  remember  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  more  than  any  church,  and  larger 
than  all  the  churches,  and  that  the  great 
question  of  Christian  unity  must  be  con- 
sidered not  simply  on  the  level  of  the 
churches,  but  in  the  sunlight  of  the  great 
fact  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Eev.  George  A.  Gates  was  next  called 
upon,  but  he  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  give  way  to  Dr.  Mackennal, 
who  had  also  sent  up,  and  had  withdrawn, 
his  card. 

Rev.  Dr.  Quint  proposed  (and  it  was 
agreed  to)  that  the  following  resolution  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Reference : 
"  That  for  the  better  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world,  the  International  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Clnirches  will  heartily  welcome 
a  fraternal  federation,  without  authority,  of 
all  Christian  bodies  at  such  early  date  as 
the  providence  of  God  will  permit." 

DR.     MACKENNAL. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Mr.  President,  my 
dear  friends, — My  reason  for  sending  in  my 
card  at  a  comparatively  early  period  was 
that  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the 
question  of  union  among  denominations 
should  be  fittingly  presented  on  the  part  of 
those  who  looked  ui^on  such  union  with 
great  sympathy.  My  reason  for  withdraw- 
ing my  card  was  that  I  saw  that  there  was 
no  necessity  whatever  for  any  individual  to 
speak,  seeing  that  the  Council  was  sub- 
stantially of  one  mind  upon  the  point.  I 
have  myself  looked  forward  to  this  morning 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  also  with  a 
little  apprehension.  My  interest  has  been 
deeijened,  and  my  apprehension  has  been 
removed.  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a 
very  seriotis  evil  if  we  had  done  nothing 
more  than  simply  affirm  this  morning  our 
confidence  that  the  existing  denominations 
had  been  foxind  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  God.     That  is 


perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  the  last 
truth  upon  the  matter.  There  is  another 
truth,  I  think,  which  is  to  follow  upon 
that,  tliat  the  sense  of  the  Christian  unity 
which  has  survived  the  existence  of  so  many 
denominations,  is  going  itself  to  efface  the 
denominations  and  to  manifest  itself  in  a 
larger  and  more  gracious  way.  That  has 
been  affirmed  again  and  again,  therefore 
there  is  no  need  (except  that  it  would  have 
been  an  ungracious  thing  to  refuse  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  so  kindly  jjresented 
by  President  Gates)  for  my  detaining  you. 
I  have  been  struck  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
even  since  the  time  when  this  programme 
was  begun  to  be  prej^ared,  with  the  enor- 
mous rapidity  with  which  this  question  is 
ripening  among  us.  I  believe  there  is  no 
question,  in  reference  to  the  religious  life  of 
England  generally,  and  especially  the  life  of 
England  manifested  in  the  free  evangelical 
communities,  which  is  di-awing  to  the  front 
so  rapidly  as  this  question  of  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  I  could  give  you  many  ilhistrations, 
if  time  permitted.  One  of  them  is  this : 
We  have  actually  now  announced  a  maga- 
zine which  is  to  be  the  organ  of  a  movement 
of  this  sort,  contemplating  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  different  communities,  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  representatives 
of  that  work  together,  from  the  standjDoint 
of  men  who  are  distinctly  working  in  aid  of  a 
larger  fellowship  of  the  churches.  T  ought 
not  to  detain  the  Council,  but  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  myself  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
meeting  of  this  morning  has  been  to  me  the 
most  satisfactory  and  delightfxil  of  all  the 
meetings  that  we  have  held.  Not  that  I 
would  put  others  of  our  mornings  or  after- 
noons into  the  background,  for  the  singu- 
larly high  spiritual  and  intellectual  level 
which  some  of  them  have  reached 
has  been  very  delightful,  but  because 
of  the  substance  and  matter  that 
we  have  had  this  morning.  It  is  a  thing 
greatly  to  rejoice  in,  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  our  children  shall  grow  up,  we  may 
hope,  to  be  wiser  and  better  men  and 
women  than  we  have  been,  because  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  growing  up  in  a 
larger  atmosphere,  iinder  more  catholic 
teaching,  and  also  under  a  warmer  sunshine 
of  brotherly  love. 

Eev.  D.  BuRFORD  Hooke  having  read 
a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Spiirgeon  stating  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  was  "  really  better,  though 
not  yet  beyond  danger,"  Dr.  Quint  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction,  and  brougbt  the 
session  to  a  close. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 


The  aftei-noon  Session  was  held  in  the 
New  Weigh  Hoiiso  Chapel,  Eev.  Dr.  Alonzo 
H.  Quint  in  the  chair. 

The  proceeding's  •were  opened  by  the 
singing  of  the  hymn — 

In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  Fairbanks,  the 
Chairman  announced  the  subject  for    dis- 
cussion— 

THE  LORD'S  DAY  :  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  CHURCHES,  THE  NATION, 
AND  THE  WORLD. 

and  called  upon  Rev.  A.  Little,  D.D.,  to 
read  the  first  paper. 

DR.    LITTLE. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.  The  profound  wisdom 
and  divine  philosophy  of  these  words  be- 
come more  evident  with  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. This  incisive  utterance  from  the 
lips  of  the  Lord  Jesus  released  the  Sabbath 
from  the  burdensome  traditions  and  cruel 
exactions  which  had  transformed  en'  of 
God's  best  gifts  into  a  curse,  and  reaffirmed 
its  divine  authority,  permanent  obligation, 
and  suijreme  blessedness. 

The  essence  and  sjiirit  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
anandment  are  here  reproduced  and  perpetu- 
ated. The  best  traditions  and  most  inspiring 
memories  that  enrich  the  history  of  our  Com- 
munion are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

THE    sabbath    and    THE    PURITANS. 

The  Church,  the  Bible,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments were  not  more  authoritative  and  holy, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Piu-itans,  than  the 
day  which  especially  hallowed  these  celestial 
gifts  to  their  hearts.  When  you  can  sejaa- 
rate  heat  from  the  fire  and  colour  from  the 
rainbow,  then  may  you  hope  to  separate  the 
equality,  character  and  achievements  of  the 
churches  of  the  Puritan  faith  from  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  their  resolute  purpose  to  recover  the 
Lord's  Day  from  utter  desecration,  the 
English  reformers  exhibited  much  greater 
foresight  and  wisdom  than  their  contem- 
poraries on  the  Continent.  A  holy  Sabbath 
was  seen  to  be  the  ally  of  freedom,  sjDirit- 
nality  and  tolerance,  as  a  holiday  Sabbath 
was  the  ally  of  despotism,  formalism  and 
persecution. 

Hence  in  their  heroic  struggle  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  they  were 
determined  that  their  God-given  birthright 
to  its  free,  unfettered  uses  for  spiritual 
vcorship  should  not  be  surrendered.  Their 
courage  and  fidelity  to  conviction  we 
honour;  their  memory  we  revere.  For  the 
magnificent    legacy   of   civil  and   religious 


lil)erty  becxueathed  to  us  by  them  we  are 
grateful.     As  the 

HEIRS    OF    THE    GREAT    INHERITANCE 

the  English-speaking  people  occupy  the 
position  of  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to-day.  They  have  no  rival. 
This  pre-eminence  is  largely  the  fruitage  of 
seed  sown  in  English  soil  300  years  ago  by 
men  who  feared  God  and  reverenced  His 
day. 

Would  we  know  the  indebtedness  of  this 
commanding  race  to  the  Puritan  ideal  of 
Sabbath-keeping,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
history  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in 
English  and  American  civilization  since 
the  Mayflower  sailed. 

One  of  the  five  reasons  that  induced  the 
Pilgrims  to  emigrate  was  their  desire  to 
secure  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day 
than  was  possible  where  they  were. 
And  the  one  incident  in  connection  with 
their  landing  at  Plymouth  which  has  in 
it  a  touch  of  sublimity,  shows  the  heroic 
mould  of  the  men,  and  deserves  commemor- 
ation in  art  and  song,  is  the  spending  of 
the  Lord's  Day  on  Clark's  Island,  shelter- 
less and  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  in  defer- 
ence to  their  conviction  of  its  sacredness. 

THE    SABBATH  AS    A  GUARD  TO    CHRISTIANITY 

Of  course,  the  supreme  factor  in  building 
those  mighty  empires  on  either  side  of  the 
sea  has  been  Christianity.  But  Christianity 
as  a  vital,  informing  force,  capable  of  such 
achievement,  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained apart  from  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath. On  one  occasion,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  in  France  to  rescue  the  Lord's 
Day  from  its  prevalent  profanation,  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  wrote  : 
"Whenever  a  nation  fails  to  keep  the 
Foiu-th  Commandment,  Christianity  ceases 
to  exist."  If  these  words  be  true,  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estiinate  the  value  of  the 
Sabbath  to  our  modern  civilisation. 

The  life  of  the  earth  is  not  moi-e  dependent 
upon  the  vitalising  power  of  the  sun  than 
the  life  of  the  Church  is  dependent  upon  the 
inspiring  influence  of  the  Sabbath  sacredly 
observed. 

Release  from  toil,  religious  instruction, 
Bible  study  and  public  worship,  united  with 
prayer  and  meditation  at  regular  and  stated 
intervals,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and  productive 
church  life.  And  these  are  impossible 
without  the  Sabbath  specially  set  apart  to 
such  ends. 

Surrender  that,  and  soon  the  pulpit  would 
become  silent,  houses  of  worship  would  close. 
Sunday-schools  would  be  discontinued,  the 
study  of  the  Word  would  be  neglected,  the 
Church  would  languish  and  die. 
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Tlie  relation,  therefore,  of  the  Sabbath  to 
the  Church  is  one  of  life  and  death.  They 
stand  or  fall  together. 

And  the  ajjhorism  of  Montalambert  will 
be  verified — "  No  religion  without  worship  ; 
no  worship  withotit  the  Sabbath." 

An  equally  close  and  vital  relation  exists 
between 

THE    SABBATH    AND    THE    STATE. 

Popular  government  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  Mere 
intelligence  insures  permanence  to  no  form 
of  government,  despotic  or  free. 

Ability  without  principle,  strength  with- 
out consecration,  capacity  without  righteoiis- 
ness,  genius  without  godliness,  skill  without 
virtiie,  i^osition  without  character,  can  only 
eqiiip  one  for  wrong-doing.  These,  indeed, 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  devU — strong 
in  everything  but  holiness.  The  keener  the 
weapon,  the  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
a  bad  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Eepublic  has  yet 
perished  in  which  intelligence  was  not  more 
general  at  its  overthrow  than  at  its  found- 
ing. Says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  No  people  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  raised  to  a  point 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  that  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  permanently  a  free 
government,  that  is,  self-government,  with- 
o\it  the  circle  of  agencies  of  which  the 
Sabbath  is  an  essential  part.  Without  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Bible  there  has  been  no 
such  cliifusion  of  knowledge  among  a  whole 
people  as  would  qualify  them  for  liberty. 


THREE    PEOPOSITIONS. 

The  three  following  propositions  are 
maintained  by  this  wise  philosopher  and 
teacher. 

First.  That  the  religious  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  would  secure  the  permanence 
of  free  institutions. 

Second.  That  without  the  Sabbath  reli- 
giously observed,  the  permanence  of  free 
institutions  cannot  be  secured. 

Third.  That  the  civU,  as  based  on  the 
religious,  Sabbath,  is  an  institution  to 
which  society  has  a  natural  right,  j)recise]y 
as  it  has  to  projperty. 

The  most  eminent  jurists,  pixblicists, 
statesmen,  philanthropists  and  scientists 
are  agreed  in  saying  that  a  religioiis  obser- 
vance conserves  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
State. 

That  careful  sttident  of  the  United 
States,  De  Tocciuevelle,  said  to  an  American, 
"  France  must  have  your  Sabbath  or  she  is 
ruined." 

"  The  stability  and  character  of  our 
coiintry  and  the  advancement  of  our  race 
depends,  I  believe,  very  largely  iipon  the 
mode  in  which  the  day  of  rest,  which  seems 
to  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of   mankind,   shall  be  used  and  observed." 


This  is 

THE    TESTIMONY    OF    JOHN    BRIGHT, 

"  The  religious  observance  of  Sunday  is  a 
main  prop  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
country.  From  a  moral,  social,  and  physical 
point  of  view,  the  observance  of  Sunday  is 
a  duty  of  absokite  consequence."  These 
are  the  words  of  a  living  statesman  whom 
the  English  speaking  people  everywhere 
delight  to  honour — W.  E.  Gladstone. 

This  was  the  experience  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. "  The  longer  I  live  the  more  highly 
do  I  estimate  the  importance  of  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
the  more  grateful  do  I  feel  towards  those 
who  impress  its  importance  upon  the  com- 
munity." 

LORD    BEACONSFIELD 

declared  :  "Of  all  divine  institutions  the 
most  divine  is  that  which  secures  a  day  of 
rest  for  man.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  blessing  ever  conceded  to  man. 
It  is  the  corner-stone  of  civilization." 
"  Sunday  is  the  core  of  our  civilization," 
saj'S  Emerson.  An  eminent  judge  of  the 
United  States  Svipreme  Court  makes  the 
following  declaration  :  "  Where  there  is  no 
Christian  Sabbath  there  is  no  Christian 
morality,  and  without  this  free  govern- 
ment cannot  long  be  maintained."  "  I 
regard  the  maintenance  of  Sunday  laws 
as  of  extreme  importance — essential,  indeed, 
to  true  civil  liberty,"  says  ex- Justice  Strong, 
also  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Blackstone  has  left  on  record  this 
testimony  :  "  The  keeping  one  whole  day  in 
seven  holy,  as  a  time  of  relaxation  and  re- 
freshment, as  well  as  for  public  worshiiJ,  ia 
of  admirable  service  to  the  State,  considered 
merely  as  a  civil  institution." 

The  greatest  of  American  preachers, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  has  exj^ressed  his 
judgment  as  follows :  "  I  think  it  may  be 
shown  that  an  abiding  civilization  has 
always  gone  with  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and 
I  believe  it  always  will  go  with  it."  A  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  theologian,  born  and 
educated  in  Germany, 

DR.    PHILIP    SCHAFF, 

has  given  us  his  estimate  of  the  Lord's  Day 
in  these  words  :  "  The  Church  of  God,  the 
Book  of  God,  and  the  Day  of  God  are  a 
sacred  trinity  on  earth,  the  chief  pillars  of 
Christian  society  and  national  prosi^erity. 
Without  them  Evu-ope  and  America  would 
soon  relapse  into  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism." 

The  hour  might  easily  be  filled  with 
similar  testimonies.  It  is  unnecessary.  The 
following  is  a  profound  saying  of  Burke's : 
"  To  make  a  government  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things.  It  is  only  for  one  to  command  and 
for  others  to  obey.  To  give  freedom  is  like- 
Avise  easy.  It  is  only  to  relax  all  control  iind 
let  men  do  as  they  will.     But  to  make  a  free 
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government    is  the   most  diflBcult  achieve- 
ment of  man's  reason/' 

Popular  government  is  never  secure. 
There  is  not  a  free  government  on  earth 
to-day  which  does  not  find  itself  confronted 
with  many  jjerplexing  problems,  and  look 
with  something  of  foreboding  into  the 
future.  Eternal  vigilance  must,  in  the 
natiu'e  of  things,  bo  the  px'ice  of  liberty. 
This  is  pre-eminently 

THE    ERA    OP    THE    PEOPLE. 

Whatever  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  opportunity  and 
power.  This  movement  is  doubtless  in  the 
direction  of  progress,  but  it  is  not  imat- 
tended  with  perils. 

The  mutterings  of  restlessness  and  discon- 
tent are  heard  everywhere.  The  very  atmo- 
sphere is  heavily  surcharged  with  inflam- 
mable and  explosive  material,  whose  igni- 
tion is  always  possible,  not  to  say  imminent, 
and  f  idl  of  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the 
State.  The  danger  now  is  of  moral  collapse, 
failure  in  the  realm  of  conscience.  Ignor- 
ance and  pernicious  teaching  make  men  the 
swift  and  easy  prey  of  political  charlatans 
and  demagogues. 

They  bawl  of  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And   still  revolt,  when  truth  would   set   them 

free. 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Self-control,  respect  for  law,  the  correla- 
tion of  duties  with  rights,  a  sense  of  jjer- 
sonal  resiDonsibility,  and  reverence  for  God, 
the  alphabet  of  good  citizenship,  are  prin- 
ciples of  which  many  know  nothing. 

How  are  siich  sentiments  as  these  to  be 
inculcated  ?  There  is  no  single  agency  so 
potential  as  the  Sabbath  and  the 
agencies  that  cluster  around  the  day. 
The  Sabbath  is  the  great  institute  of  de- 
mocracy— the  one  day  when  every  man, 
servant  and  master,  who  recognises  the 
Foiirth  Commandment,  is  reminded  of  his 
essential  equality,  in  the  sight  of  God,  with 
every  other  man.  Summoned  once  a  week 
by  the  Divine  command  into  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  kings,  the  factitious  and 
fictitious  distinctions  of  earth  fade  away. 
Thus  the  Lord's  Day  becomes  an  excellent 
school  of  good  citizenship.  A  careful  ob- 
servation will  show  that  absolutism  and 
anarchy  abound  where  the  holiday  Sunday 
prevails ;  while  liberty  iinder  law  thrives 
best  in  those  countries  whei-e  the  Lord's 
Day  is  most  sacredly  kept. 

THE    SABBATH    IN    DANGER. 

But  this  stronghold  and  guardian  of  the 
Church  and  State  is  in  imminent  jDeril. 
There  is  danger  of  its  complete  overthrow. 
The  assaiilts  from  its  enemies  are  manifold 
and  terrific.  The  defence  by  its  friends  is 
too  often  feeble  and  ineffectual.  The  pre- 
valent mania  for  money  and  j^leasure — the 
madness  of  the  hour — is  weU-nigh  irresistible. 


and,  like  the  hissing  lava  of  a  volcano, 
threatens  to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  life 
and  beauty  that  adorn  the  sunny  uplands 
of  our  Christian  civilisation.  Into  the 
whirling,  swirling  maelstrom  of  money- 
making  and  pleasure-seeking  multitudes 
plunge,  seven  days  a  week,  the  year  round, 
until  nature,  armed  to  the  teeth  with 
penalty,  demands  relief  and  makes  instant 
reprisal  for  violated  law.     This 

WIDESPREAD     INSANITY 

feeds  and  fattens  upon  excitement,  and  is 
only  exasperated  by  repose.  Hence  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  Sunday  trains,  Sunday 
excursions,  Sunday  amusements,  and  Sunday 
saloons,  appealing  as  they  do  to  this 
feverish  jDassion  for  money  and  jaleasui-e, 
constitute  a  confederacy  of  almost  resistless 
power  for  the  destruction  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
The  friends  of  the  Sabbath  may  well  stand 
appalled  in  the  presence  of  a  combination  so 
Satanic  and  strong. 

This  unhallowed  temper  of  the  times  be- 
trays even  good  men  into  a  violation  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  meet  what  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  exigencies  of  business,  some 
of  whose  inexorable  laws  seem  to  supersede 
the  moral  law.     Add  to  this  a  growing 

LAXITY    OF    SENTIMENT    AMONG    CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE, 

and  there  is  sufficient  occasion  for  alarm 
concerning  the  preservation  of  this  blessed 
day.  For  Great  Britain  and  America,  which 
stand  confessed  before  all  nations  as  Sab- 
bath-keeping peoples,  it  will  be  most  fortu- 
nate if  they  escape  the  blight  and  cui-se 
of  the  Continental  Sunday,  which  Hallani 
calls  "the  holiday  of  desijotism."  The 
poison  of  that  Upas  tree  is  so  rajiidly  vitiat- 
ing the  blood  of  the  American  people  that 
the  i^ossibility  of  its  elimination,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  nation  to  the  healthful  tra- 
ditions and  invigorating  practices  of  an 
earlier  day  is  sometimes  doubted.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  on  this  side  the  sea,  that 
there  is  a  resolute  purpose  over  there  to 
keep  America,  in  the  best  sense,  American. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE  ? 

There  is  only  one  question  that  need 
occupy  the  attention  of  this  body.  It  is 
this  :  What  can  be  done,  and  done  sijeedily, 
to  save,  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State, 
their  best  friend — the  Lord's  Day  ? 

The  relation  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
Church  and  State  is  as  obvious  as  it  is 
essential.  What,  under  the  law  of  recipro- 
city, is  the  relation  of  the  Chiu'ch  and  State 
to  the  Sabbath  i-* 

In  this  hour  of  peril,  how  can  they  re- 
enforce  and  strengthen  their  most  service- 
able ally  ?  To  the  Church  and  State  the 
Sabbath  might  well  say,  "  Stand  by  me,  and 
I  will  stand  by  you.  Guard  my  sacredness, 
and  I  will  protect  your  honour ;  defend  my 
rights,  and  I  will  guarantee  your  purity, 
your  jjrosperity,  and  your  perpetuity." 

18 
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THE  THREEFOLD  DUTY  OP  THE  CHUECH. 

The  dntj  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
Snnday  observance  is  threefold  : — 

1.  The  first  duty  is  to  lead  in  the  matter. 
For  to  it  belongs  the  place  of  leadership  in 
all  moral  and  religious  reforms.  TJpon  the 
watch-towers  it  stands,  solemnly  charged 
with  the  duty  of  sovinding  any  needed  alarm 
and  also  of  echoing  any  inspiring  word  of 
hope.  It  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle, 
choosing  its  position  and  keeping  easy  ad- 
vantage of  the  foe. 

Unless  the  Church  can  save  the  Sabbath, 
it  can  neither  save  itself  nor  the  world.  On 
such  a  theme  and  in  such  a  cause 

'Tis  impious  to  be  calm. 

There  are  six  indispensable  qualifications 
for  leadership,  viz.  : — Union,  courage,  per- 
severance, consistency,  self  -  sacrifice  and 
patience.  These  the  Church  ought  to 
possess  and  exhibit  in  the  inaugiiration  of 
Sabbath  reform. 

2.  The  Church  ought  to  furnish  the 
right  kind  of  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  observance. 

I  do  not  mean  make  the  doctrine.  This 
is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Church.  But 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Word  of  God,  and  elsewhere, 
the  authority  for  the  sacred  observance  of 
the  day. 

Unhappily,  there  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject;  those  who  attempt 
to  defend  and  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the 
day  must  be  able  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
grounds  for  their  action.  There  is  mvich 
embarrassment.  We  suffer  from  uncertainty 
as  to  our  positions  and  lines  of  defence. 
There  must  be  bedrock  somewhere.  The 
things  that  cannot  be  shaken  must  be 
ascertained. 

What  does  history  teach  ?  What  is  the 
voice  of  the  Church  ?  What  is  the  testi- 
mony of  science  ?  Above  all,  what,  fairly 
interpreted,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
God  P  Where  rests  the  ultimate  authority  ? 
What  is  the  distinction  between  the  civil 
and  religious  Sabbath  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions for  the  Chiu'ch  to  answer,  and  when 
the  answer  is  fully,  fairly  made,  I  am  sure 
the  irresistible  conclvision  will  be  reached 
that  the  reason  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
,  Day  is  embedded  in  the  natiu'e  and  needs  of 
',  man,  in  the  best  interests  of  society,  in  the 
necessities  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  moral 
law  of  God. 

And  some  phase  of  the  many-sided  argu- 
ment will  certainly  appeal  to  every  consider- 
ate mind.  In  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
Church  ought  to  maintain  the  position  that 
the  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  sacredly 
one  day  in  seven  is  because  God  commands 
it,  and,  therefore.  Sabbath  desecration  is  a  sin 
against  Him.  Moi'e  stress  shoiild  be  pxxt 
upon  the  ought,  the  sense  of  obligation. 
3.  The    third  dxity  of   the  Church,  more 


difficult  and  more  important  than  any  other, 
is  to  be  right  in  its  practice,  to  adorn  its  teach- 
ing by  right  living. 

A  good  way  to  promote  Sabbath-keeping 
is  by  keeping  the  Sabbath.  I  incline  to 
think  that  here  is  the  weakness  of  the 
whole  matter.  Says  one  writer  on  this 
subject,  "The  greatest  obstacle  to  Sabbath 
observance  to-day  is  the  thoughtless  habits 
of  Christian  people  themselves."  The 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Svinday 
business,  travel,  pleasure,  holding  office  and 
stock  in  corporations  that  work  on  Sunday 
demands  constant  watchfulness  and  inspec- 
tion and  perhaps  readjustment. 

I  suspect  there  are  business  complica- 
tions and  associations  and  alliances  and 
entanglements  in  which  good  men  are  in- 
volved, often  against  their  personal  i^refer- 
ence,  which  embarrass  them  and  impair  their 
influence  on  the  whole  question.  "  Physi- 
cian heal  thyself "  is  an  adage  whose  force 
many  of  us  feel  when  we  come  to 
prescribe  for  others.  It  is  a  piire  chiirch, 
free  from  all  unhallowed  alliances,  free 
from  all  entanglements  with  the  world, 
that  goes  forth  "fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners." 

If  it  is  not  made  clear  to  iis  in  precisely 
what  way  of  privilege  we  are  at  liberty  to 
walk,  should  we  not  be  safe,  in  view  of  the 
appalling  laxness  that  everywhere  prevails,  in 
erring  on  the  side  of  greater  strictness  rather 
than  greater  liberty  in  keei^ing  the  day  ? 
Would  not  such  an  example  be  healthful 
and  tonic?  Of  course  we  are  not  under 
law,  but  under  grace.  We  have  the  liberty 
of  children  in  the  Father's  house.  Let  that 
liberty  be  used  to  the  honour  of  Him  whose 
children  by  adoption  we  are. 

THE    DUTY    OF    THE    STATE. 

First  of  all,  its  fiuictions  and  limitations 
with  reference  to  this  matter  should  be 
ascertained.  It  has  functions  and  duties 
from  which  it  cannot  absolve  itself.  For 
there  are  now  few  who  sympathise  with  the 
theory  of  J.  Stuart  Mill  "that  legislation 
respecting  Sunday  is  an  illegitimate  inter- 
ference with  the  rightful  liberty  of  the 
individual." 

In  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  good 
order,  and  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights 
and  liberties,  the  State  is  bound  to  make  all 
necessary  laws.  Men  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  the  physical  and  moral  de- 
basement which  come  from  uninterrupted 
labotu",  and  also  in  the  privilege  of  a  peace- 
ful observance  of  the  day,  if  they  so  desire, 
for  worship.  Sunday  sentiment  ought  to 
be  crystallised  into  Sunday  laws.  Abovo 
all,  without  fear  or  favoiir  and  in  the  spirit 
of  absokite  impartiality,  the  State  ought 
to  enforce  the  laws.  If  this  were  fear- 
lessly done,  a  mighty  transformation  would 
speedily  be  wrought — at  least,  in  the  United 
States. 
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NOT   SURRENDEEED   THOUGH    IMPERILLED. 

But  wliile  the  Sabbath  is  seriously  im- 
porilled,  it  is  by  no  means  surrendered. 
There  are  signs  of  promise  in  the  sky.  The 
movement  of  the  working  men,  tlie  working 
men  have  the  floor  and  the  rostrmn  and  the 
press  in  these  days.  They  are  at  the  front 
everywhere.  They  are  learning  valuable 
lessons.  And,  among  other  things,  they  are 
learning  that  the  Sabbath  Day  is  their  best 
friend,  that  they  have  an  inherent  right  to 
it  as  a  day  of  rest,  that  seven  days'  work 
each  week  is  robbery,  and  must  end  in  their 
receiving  only  six  days'  wages,  that  more 
work  and  better  work  can  be  done  in  six 
than  seven  days.     Hence  there  is  a 

GENERAL    UPRISING   AMONG   THE     LABOURING 
CLASSES, 

2,500,000  of  whom  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  now  deprived  of  their 
Sabbath  rest,  and  they  are  demanding  their 
Tights  in  this  matter.  The  same  condition 
of  things  exists  in  Germany.  On  the  other 
hand,  employers  and  managers  of  great  cor- 
porations and  companies  are  beginning  to 
see,  on  ethical  and  economical  grounds,  not 
■only  the  injiistice  involved  in  demanding 
seven  days'  work  a  week,  but  also  that  much 
■of  the  work  thought  to  be  necessary  can  be 
postponed  to  actual  advantage.  The  testi- 
3uony  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  said  "  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  escape  failure  in  either  body 
-or  mind  who  worked  seven  days  a  week,"  is 
■coming  to  have  weight.  As  also  that  of 
Humboldt,  who  said,  '^  It  is  as  unreasonable 
^s  inhuman  to  work  beyond  six  days  weekly." 
Those  whose  sole  occupation  it  is  to  make 
money  are  gx-adually  coming  to  see  that 

IT    PATS    TO    KEEP    SUNDAY. 

The  universality  of  the  awakened  interest 
on  this  subject  appears  in  the  International 
Commissions  which  have  been  held,  within 
a  few  years,  for  conference  on  this  matter  in 
many  lands.  This  is  an  age  of  facts. 
There  is  a  vast  accrmiulation  of  facts, 
gathered  from  a  thousand  authoritative 
sources,  concerning  the  need  and  value  of 
keeping  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest. 
These  facts  touch  the  things  most  vital  in 
oiu-  civilisation,  such  as  health,  wealth, 
home,  education,  temperance,  the  training 
of  childi-en,  morals,  public  security,  and 
church  life — in  short,  manhood  in  its 
totality  and  full-orbed  completeness. 

FACTS  POINT  IN  ONE  DIRECTION. 

And  they  all  point  in  one  direction — the 
Talue  of  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Wlien  aU  the  guide 
boards  point  in  the  same  way,  it  must  be  the 
right  way. 

Let  these  multitudinous  facts  be  dissemi- 
nated and  set  on  fire,  and  they  must  produce 
conviction.  Take  this  fact,  the  recent  re- 
■duction     by    France     and     Italy     of    the 


physical  standard  of  soldiers.  The  holiday 
Sunday  not  only  impoverishes  but  also 
dwarfs  a  nation. 

Then,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  still  have 
a  deep  conviction  that  the  piu-suit  of  work  or 
pleasure  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  wrong.  The 
Christian  people  of  England  have  more  than 
once  of  late  shown  their  capacity  for 
righteous  indignation  when  theu-  moral 
sense  is  outraged,  even  though  the  outrage 
be  perpetrated  by  those  in  high  positions. 
This 

WHOLESOME    ETHICAL    FEELING 

is  one  of  the  very  best  conservers  of  the 
national  life.  Wliile  it  exists  public  agita- 
tion, through  the  Press,  the  pulpit,  the 
magazine,  for  the  creation  of  right  public 
sentiment  on  the  Simday  question  or  any 
other  needed  reform  will  not  be  in  vain. 
The  best  sentiment  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can life  is  altogether  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  Fourth  Commandment, 

^  When  the  50th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adjourned,  it  had  received  a  petition 
for  a  law  against  needless  Sunday  work  in 
the  mail  and  military  service  and  tnter-state 
commerce  that  represented  more  than 
10,000,000  adult  petitioners. 

_  The  managers  of  the  great  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  slowly  making  the  admission  that 
their  Sunday  business  might  be  greatly  re- 
duced to  good  advantage. 

Then,  very  much  must  be  made  of 

THE    CHRISTIAN     SENTIMENT 

and  the  unseen  allies  in  the  struggle.  The 
evangelical  churches,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thoroughly  awakened, 
thoroxighly  united,  thorouglily  in  earnest, 
panoplied  in  spiritual  armour,  are  almost 
invincible  ;  while  the  mountains  are  full  of 
horses  and  chariots  of  fire  to  the  anointed 
vision.     In  Christ's  name  victory  is  sure. 

GREATER    BRITAIN    MUST    LEAD. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  English- 
speaking  people  numbered  22,000,000.  To- 
day they  number  115,000,000,  and  are  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  year.  The 
English  language  now  sways  over  one 
quarter  of  the  world  and  much  more  than 
that  proportion  of  the  thinking  power  of 
the  world. 

In  the  providence  of  God  this  puissant 
race  is  called,  as  no  other  nation  is,  to  in- 
augiu-ate  the  movement  and  marshal  the 
forces  that  shall  issue  in  the  world's  re- 
demjition.  Foremost  in  wealth,  in  jirowess, 
in  enterprise  and  power,  it  ought  to  be 
foremost  in  wielding  the  agencies  needful 
for  the  subversion  of  all  evils  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  righteousness  and  peace. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  commands  the  future, 
and  will  set  the  fashion  in  manners,  morals, 
government  and  religion  for  the  world.  It 
may  well  aspire  to  be  universal  dictator  in 
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the  realm  of  morals  and  religion.  Thus 
richly  dowered,  its  influences  and  example 
are  instantly  felt  around  the  globe. 

The  United  States  is  making  preparations 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  at 
Chicago.  At  every  international  exposition 
the  English  and  American  departments  have 
been  closed  on  Sunday.  And  it  has  well 
been  said  that  "the  silence  that  has  pre- 
vailed tliroughovit  the  day  amid  these 
Anglo-Saxon  exhibits  is 

"  A  VOICE  THAT  HAS  GONE  THROUGH  ALL    THE 
EARTH.  " 

We  feel  that  it  will  be  an  insvilt  to  an 
honoured  ancestry  ;  a  pitiful  commentary  on 
the  genius  and  fundamental  principles  of 
ovir  American  institvitions  ;  an  almost 
irreparable  blow  at  law,  good  order,  liberty, 
and  the  Chiirch  of  God  ;  a  humiliating 
spectacle  to  the  world  ;  an  indelible  stain 
upon  our  fair  escutcheon,  if  this  coming  ex- 
position is  allowed  to  be  opened  on  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Why !  even  China,  out  of  respect  for 
Western  nations,  has  closed  its  offices  on 
Sunday,  and  likewise  sent  a  petition  against 
opening  the  gates  of  theC<>ltunbian  Exposi- 
tion on  that  day. 

Dear  brethren  and  friends  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  Colonies,  we  desire  to  invoke 
most  earnestly  your  co-oi)eration  and  aid  in 
resisting  the  desperate  attempt  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Mammon  to  open  the  exposition  on 
Sunday,  thus  breakir  >>'  down  the  nation's 
best  defence,  swelling  tne  tide  of  vice  and 
sin,  distui'bing  the  jjeace  and  quiet  of  a 
great  city,  and  dishonouring  the  God  from 
whose  lips  has  gone  forth  a  declaration, 
verified  by  the  history  of  six  thousand  years, 
that  the  nation  that  forgets  Him  shall 
perish. 


DR.    ROSEBY. 

Eev.  T.  EosEBT,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  read  the 
second  paper  : — 

Presiiming  that  my  friend  Dr.  Little 
would  deal  with  the  Lord's  Day  inter  alia  in 
its  religious  relations,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  confine  myself  to  the  latter  part  of 
oiu'  theme,  as  announced  in  the  progranmie 
— the  Lord's  Day  in  its  relation  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world. 

And  I  propose  to  deal  rather  with  the 
general  principles  that  imderlie  the  Sabbatic 
law  than  with  the  letter  of  the  law  itself. 
So  considering  it,  there  are  two  aspects  of 
the  law  which  come  into  striking  promi- 
nence. First,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  as 
prescribing  Eest.  Second,  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  considered  as  a  lav/  of  hximan  kind- 
ness. 

I.    AS    PRESCRIBING    EEST. 

I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  Mosaic 
Economy  that   while   the   sanctity   of    the 


Hebrew  Sabbath  is  guarded  by  the  most 
stringent  precejjts  and  enforced  by  the 
severest  penalties,  there  were  no  religious 
or  ceremonial  ordinances  specially  ajspointed 
for  the  Sacred  Day.  It  was  ordained  a;5 
simply  a  day  of  rest. 

This  special  character  of  the  day  as  s. 
Day  of  Eest,  rather  than  as  a  Day  of  Wor- 
ship, is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  express 
terms  of  its  institution  :  "  Six  days  slialt 
thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest."  It  is  even 
alleged  that  the  Sabbath  Eest  was  sanc- 
tioned, as  it  were,  by  the  sublime  example 
of  the  Creator  Himself,  who  "  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,"  which  He  therefore  "  blessed 
and  hallowed." 

Now,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  controversy  which  has  been, 
raised  as  to  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  of  the  Sabbath  ;  nay,  if  even  we 
take  the  bold  position  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  hold  that  "  he  that  regardeth  not  the' 
day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it " — we 
may  still  take  our  stand  on  the  foundation 
principle  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was 
intended  to  symbolise,  and  feel  the  ground 
fii-m  and  immovable  beneath  our  feet.  A 
principle  is  a  deeper  thing  than  a  statute. 
When  the  local  and  temporary  accidents  of 
a  statute  have  fallen  away,  the  principle 
that  underlies  it  may  yet  remain. 

The  Sabbatic  law,  then,  in  its  permanent 
substance,  is  a  Divine  and  authoritative 
statement  of  the  need  and  the  duty  of  rest. 
Its  raison  d'etre  lies  deep  in  the  needs  of 
human  natvire  and  of  human  society  itself. 

Let  us  discuss  the  subject  in  this  light ; 
and  let  us  take  for  oiu-  point  of  view  the 
situation  of  this  closing  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth centiu-y.     If  there  is  one  thing  in 
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which  stands  out  more  clearly  than  another 
— and  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  above  all  things  an  indus- 
trial law,  dealing  with  labour  and  rest — 
it  is  the  fact  that  without  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  hoiu's  of  labour  there 
are  at  present  too  many  hands  to  do 
the  world's  work.  The  truth  is  that 
machinery  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  so- 
facilitated  production  that  on  an  average 
one  man  is  now  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten. 
In  some  departments  of  production — in 
textile  fabrics,  for  example,  which  are 
almost  half  the  material  concern  of  Imman 
life — a  thousand  men  a  century  ago  could 
scarcely  have  done  the  work  that  is  now 
done,  and  better  done,  by  the  hands  of  one. 
As  a  result  of  this  enormous  expansion  of 
l^roductive  industry,  we  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  increased  demand 
stimulated  by  the  facility  of  supply,  there 
are  still  too  many  hands  to  do  the  work^ 
The  constant  complaint  of  the  toilers  of  the 
world  is  want  of  employment.  The  com- 
plaint arises  not  only  in  the  densely-popu- 
lated regrions  of  the  old  world,  bvit  in  the 
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Vast  spaces  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West,  and  in  our  own  newest  world  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

There,  as  here,  the  industrial  problem  is, 
how  to  find  occiipation  for  the  people.  For 
there  is  no  denying-  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  and  the  constant 
improvement  of  machinery,  tends  not  to 
alleviate,  but  to  intensify  the  agony  of 
competition.  We  see  the  operation  of  this 
tendency  not  only  in  the  larger  centres  of 
population,  but  even  in  the  most  remote. 
In  the  great  cattle  ranches  of  America, 
in  the  great  sheep  stations  of  Australia, 
on  the  American  prairies,  now  coming 
tinder  the  plough,  and  in  the  lovely 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  New  Zealand, 
we  are  finding  that  the  bai'bed  wire  fence  is 
dispensing  with  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  -  shearing  machine  rediicing  the 
number  of  station  hands  ;  that  the  steam 
plough,  the  reaping  and  binding  machine, 
and  the  steam  thresher,  are  enabling  the 
large  pastoralist  and  the  large  agriculturist 
to  dispense  more  and  more  with  human 
laboxir.  We  are  everywhere  getting  steel 
and  fire,  steam  and  electricity,  to  do  the 
work  which  used  to  be  done  by  human 
hands. 

It  is  true  that  demand  has  risen,  and  still 
continues  to  rise,  with  the  increased  supply. 
It  is  triie  that  the  wants  of  mankind 
mvdtiply  with  the  means  of  gratifying  them. 
But  they  still  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
enormoiTsly-expanded  productiveness  of  this 
era  of  machinery.  And  we  are  finding  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  that  strange  por- 
tent and  anomaly  called  "  Over  Produc- 
tion." Let  us  iinderstand  that  by  that  we  do 
not  mean  simjjly  disproportionate  production . 
The  overprodiiction  is  going  on  in  every 
department  of  human  industry.  London  has 
thousands  of  houses  more  than  it  has  people 
to  occupy  them,  with  all  its  expanding  popu- 
lation. So  has  Sydney,  so  has  Melbourne. 
So,  I  doubt  not,  has  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Australian  pastoralist  is 
eagerly  seeking  new  markets  for  his  wool, 
the  Manchester  manufacturer  is  deluging 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  textile  fabrics, 
the  New  York  traveller  is  trying  to  force  a 
trade  in  Paris  and  Milan,  and  the  American 
agricxiltiu'ist  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  know 
where  to  sell  his  breadstuifs. 

Look  at  the  situation.  Enormously  as 
production  has  been  stimulated  and  ex- 
panded, the  competition  among  the  pro- 
ducers grows  more  and  more  agonising. 
You  can  easily  enough  understand  how  the 
iron-woi"ker  who  leaves  Glasgow  for  Aus- 
tralia, because  there  are  too  many  iron- 
workers there,  and  who  finds  that  employ- 
ment is  as  hard  to  get  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarra  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  begins 
to  think  that  somehow  there  must  be  too 
many  people  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  explanation  of  the  all 
but  universal  prevalence  of  the  fiscal 
princijile  krown  as  Protection.  Every 
student      of      political      economy      knows 


that  the  principle  can  only  defend  itself  on 
grounds  that  are  local  and  temporary ; 
that  immediately  jow  give  it  universal 
application  you  find  you  have  reduced  it  to 
an  absurdity.  But  yoii  can  easily  understand 
how  tlie  clamour  arises ;  and  you  can  see 
how  plausibly  it  justifies  itself.  "  I  like  to 
see  those  chimneys  smoke,"  said  M.  Thi(>rs. 
We  can  understand  it.  Men  out  of  work 
natiu'ally  resort  to  any  and  every  possible 
means  of  keeping  what  work  there  is  in 
their  own  hands.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
is  how  to  find  work  for  this  superabun- 
dant labour. 

THE  LESSON  OP  THE  SABBATIC  LAW. 

But  now  see  how  the  principle  of  the 
Sabbatic  Rest  bears  upon  all  this.  Go  to 
the  heart  of  that  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
see  how  it  rebukes  the  economic  system 
which  creates  these  difficulties.  Read 
between  the  lines  of  that  Foiu-th  Command- 
ment, and  it  has  for  oiu*  age  this  message  : — 
"  You  are  working  too  hard,  and  working  too 
long.  Distribiite  this  labour  more  equably. 
Absorb  your  unemployed  labourers.  Get 
rid  of  that  stubborn  factor  in  the  industrial 
situation,  so  hated  and  execrated  by  work- 
ing men,  the  element  of  "  iinorganised 
labour.'  Lessen  this  unwholesome  strain  of 
competition.  Give  every  one  a  chance. 
Give  laboiir  more  rest.  Reduce  the  hours 
of  labour."  That  is  the  lesson  which  this 
Sabbatic  law  is  sounding  in  the  ears  of  this 
closing  century. 

For  what  ptu-pose  has  God  bestowed  upon 
the  hviman  family  this  wonderful  boon  of 
mechanical  invention,  except  to  take  the 
strain  off  the  back  of  labour  ?  If  these 
labour-saving  contrivances  ai'e  not  used  for 
their  Divine  piirpose  of  abridging  the  hours 
of  human  toil,  they  simply  make  seven  times 
hotter  the  fires  of  competition.  They  do 
that  in  spite  of  the  increased  de- 
mand evoked  by  the  facilitated  supply. 
Let  us  read  their  meaning  aright. 
It  is  a  new  version  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  It  is  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment expanded  to  the  needs  of  the 
modern  woi-ld.  But  it  is  the  old  Command- 
ment still,  and  its  word  is  a  word  of  rest. 
I  admit  that,  as  things  now  stand,  to  re- 
duce the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  eight, 
from  eight  to  six,  perhaps  from  six  to  four, 
would  mean  a  much  more  radical  change  in 
our  social  conditions  than  some  of  us  are 
prepared  to  concede.  I  am  told  that  in- 
vested capital  cannot  carry  on  with  a  re- 
duced return.  I  know  that  perfectly  well. 
But  there  is  another  factor — a  constantly 
encroaching  factor — that  can  stand  such  a 
reduction,  and  ought  to  stand  it.  That  factor 
is  Rent.  Means  will  have  to  be  adopted  to 
redress  the  conspicuous  wrong  which  gives 
all  the  increments  of  value  to  those  who 
hold  a  monopoly  of  this  planet's  land,  and 
which  refuses  to  allow  the  toiling  masses  to 
get  the  benefit  of  those  great  mechanical 
inventions    which    Divine   Providence   has 
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bestowed  for  the  very  purpose  of  alleviating 
their  prolonged  and  exhausting  toil. 

Thank  God,  this  principle  of  the  Sab- 
batic Eest  is  steadily  winning  for  itself 
this  larger  sjiace  and  sphere. 

In  my  own  country  the  hoiirs  of  labour 
are  all  but  universally  fixed  at  eight  hours 
a  day,  and  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world  we  are  gradually  recovering  at  least  a 
moiety  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  we  are  secur- 
ing to  toiler  in  field  and  warehouse  and 
office  alike,  as  a  time  for  recreation  and  rest, 
the  Saturday  half -holiday. 

II.    AS  A  LAW  OF  HUMAN  KINDNESS. 

II.  But  I  now  pass  on,  still  keeping  spe- 
cially in  view  this  wider  aj^plication  of  the 
Sabbatic  rest  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world,  to  notice  another  thing.  This 
indiistrial  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  not 
only  rooted  in  the  physical  and  social 
need  of  rest.  It  is  also  a  law  of  human 
kindness.  Beneath  the  formal  statute  there 
lies  a  principle  of  Altruism, "  that  thy  man- 
servant and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as 
well  as  thoti.^'  And  here,  as  before,  the 
principle  is  larger  than  the  statute.  We 
find  ourselves,  in  fact,  face  to  face  with  the 
golden  rule  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  shordd  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them."  The  modern  world  is  a  good 
deal  occupied  with  the  adjustment 
of  relations  between  master  and  man  : 
between  mistress  and  maid.  You  have  a 
Labour  Commission  sitting  here  in  London. 
A  similar  Commission  has  just  concluded  its 
labours  in  my  own  coixntry.  The  world  is 
full  of  these  laboiir  conflicts.  The  principle 
of  their  sohition  is  that  of  the  Sabbatic 
law.  It  is  a  principle — in  the  noblest  sense 
of  a  much-abused  word — a  principle  of 
equality.  It  is  a  principle  which  should 
render  impossible  a  condition  of  society 
like  our  own,  wherein  one  man  counts 
for  a  thousand  men,  and  another  for 
but  the  thousandth  part  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  principle  which  should  bring  within 
more  reasonable  limits  the  ominously  widen- 
ing disjDarities  of  our  modern  life.  Incomes 
of  a  million  a  year  at  one  end  of  our  social 
scale  are  not  quite  safely  equilibrated  by  a 
million  of  paupers  at  the  other.  The 
elaborate  newspaper  reports  of  the  gorgeous 
display  of  Imperial  pageantry  through  which 
we  have  just  passed — diamonds,  and  dresses 
"  sown  thick  with  Orient  pearl " — reads  not 
well  by  the  side  of  the  story  of  "  Darkest 
England,"  or  of  the  story,  as  it  is  being 
slowly  unravelled  before  our  Labour  Commis- 
sions, of  the  helpless  and  hopeless  condition 
of  multitudes  of  God's  best  and  bravest 
children. 

"  That  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant may  rest  as  well  as  thou  "  ;  that  the 
vast  wealth  created  by  the  toiling  masses 
of  the  modern  world,  never  anything  like  so 
vast  as  now  ;  the  work  of  each  man,  aided 
by  machinery,  never  before  producing  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  it  produces  now  ;  that  the 


vast  wealth  thvis  created  should  be  the  means 
of  opening  a  path  of  industry,  of  usefulness, 
and  of  happiness  to  every  unit  of  the  mass ; 
that  the  beneficent  effects  of  rest  and  leisure 
should   be   shared  by  all ;  that  the  refine- 
ments   of   life,   its   scientific,   literary,    and 
aesthetic  culture  ;  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
enjoyments  of  art,  the  education  of  travel 
should  no  longer  be  the  jjeculiar  possession  of 
a  few,  biit  accessible  to  all — that,  writ  large, 
is  the  meaning   of   tie  Fourth   Command- 
ment.    There  is  wealth  enough  in  the  world 
for   all   this,   if   only    it   was   more    equit- 
ably  distributed.     The  world   could   never 
better    afford  to    bestow    these    blessings 
upon  its  children.   The  means  are  there ;  let 
us  make  no  mistake  aboiit  that ;  and  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  very  labour"  whose  discontent 
makes   for  us  our  present  difficiilties,  that 
the  means  are  there.   What  is  wanted  is  the 
Christian  conscience ;  what  is  wanted  is  a 
sense  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  jus- 
tice ;  "    what  is  wanted  is  a  more  adequate 
understanding  of  the   golden  rule  ;  what  is 
wanted  is  the  putting  into  living  practice  of 
this  principle   of  the  Sabbath   law,  "that 
thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may 
rest,"  with  all  that  that  rest  implies,  with  all 
that  that  rest  will  bring,  "  as  well  as  thou." 
There    is    no    disguising    the    fact,    my 
brethren,  that   there   is   something  in   the 
economic  condition  of  modern  society  which 
makes  all  the  increased  labour  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  worker  still  inadequate  to 
raise  him.    He  toils  and  toils,  yet  the  record, 
of  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  as 
told  by  Professor  Thorold  Eogers,  is  that  he 
remains  subsiantially  where  he  was.  He  adds 
the  labours  of  wife  and  children  to  his  own,, 
but  is  none  the  better.  He  ti^rns  Simday  into- 
a  week-day,  as  in  Naples,  as  in  Paris,  but 
his  seven  days'  work  brings  him  in  no  more 
than  the  labour  of  six.     That  is  the  crux  of 
our  labour  in-oblem.     And  the  only  remedy 
is  to  get  back  to  the  principle  of  this   Sab- 
batic  law.     This   princiiJe  of   "as  well  as 
thou "  —  this    principle    that    every     man 
should  count  for  one  in  this  world  as  well  as 
in  the  next ;  this  jorinciple  which,  by  con- 
ceding adec^uate  rest  to  all,  solves  the  pro- 
blem of  labovir  for  each. 


DR.    BEVAN. 

I  think  Dr.  Eoseby  has  shown  that  the 
Sabbath  is  part  of  the  new  object  which 
the  Church  is  beginning  to  learn  that  she 
is  put  here  for.  She  is  prit  here  not  only 
to  save  herself  but  men,  and  until  we  apply 
the  great  law  of  the  saving  of  men  to  all 
cases  ovir  forms  of  church  life  will  have 
utterly  failed.  We  are  very  anxious,  in  the 
great  qxiestions  of  the  day,  to  conserve  the 
land — that  has  been  very  well  taken  care 
of — we  are  very  anxious  to  j^reserve  cajiital, 
and  no  man  cares  about  investing  his  pro- 
perty unless  he  is  jDretty  sure  that  it  shall 
be  returned  to  him  intact,  as  well  as  the 
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interest ;  but  we  are  forgetting  that  iu 
saving  the  capital  we  ai*e  wasting  men. 
Taking  the  average  man,  what  is  he  fit  for 
when  he  is  fifty  ?  He  is  generally  worn 
out.  The  great  diificulty  in  Melbonrno 
to-day  is,  how  shall  we  find  out  labour  suit- 
able for  the  men  who  are  worn  out  in  the 
work  they  had  engaged  in,  in  competition 
with  the  yoimger  men.  The  average  time  of 
labour  for  the  gi-eat  mass  of  the  population 
is  from  16  or  18  to  45  or  50,  or  thereabouts, 
and  I  maintain  that  there  should  not  only 
be  the  return  of  the  capital,  but  there  should 
be  in  the  expenditure  of  that  man's  toil  the 
saving  of  that  man's  life,  and  that  he  should 
be  able  to  realise  such  a  saving  that  he 
should  be  able  to  live  without  the  fear  and 
anxieties  that  afHict  the  older  poor.  You 
have  no  biisiness  by  the  excessive  hours  of 
labotir  to  use  up  the  labourer,  and  the  point 
at  which  we  can  as  a  Christian  Church 
bring  this  matter  before  the  labouring  man 
and  begin  to  help  him  is  to  show  that  the 
Sabbath  is  the  Divine  root  of  this  great 
question.  I  am  afraid,  by  the  look  of  the 
meeting,  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
question.  It  is  thought  it  is  a  fought-out 
thing,  but  it  is  not  yet  fought  out.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  living  questions  which  the 
Church  of  God  can  approach  ;  but  you 
have  to  ai^proach  it  in  the  light  of  the 
great  princijjle  all  along  the  line  of 
the  Gospel  which  we  profess  to  preach 
— a  Gospel  which  is  not  only  for 
the  souls,  but  for  the  bodies  of  men. 
May  I  say  to  those  who  represent  America 
the  question  is  a  very  serious  one  in  that 
land,  which  is  so  growing  by  the  importa- 
tion of  a  population  which  has  never  known 
the  blessings  of  an  English  Sabbath  ?  Com- 
ing from  Melbourne  I  was  painfxxlly  shocked 
by  the  kind  of  Sunday  that  I  saw  in  some  of 
the  Western  States.  The  Church  is  utterly 
overwhelmed  by  the  sort  of  Sabbath  that  is 
going  on  there.  Work  was  going  on  in  San 
Francisco,  I  heard  the  hammer  and  heard 
the  nail.  Sometimes  it  is  heard  in  Mel- 
boui-ne,  but  it  is  always  done  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  Sabbath, 
which  is  the  very  hope  and  safety  of  the 
working  man.  When  I  saw  the  poiiring  out 
of  the  people  to  the  great  game  of  base  ball 
on  the  Sunday  I  felt  that  the  old  rules  of 
Sabbatic  rest  had  disajjpeared  from  the  life 
of  that  city,  and  the  sounds  of  the  church- 
going  bell  were  entirely  lost.  The  ques- 
tion has  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  these  new  lands,  and 
these  new  populations  which  are  pouring  in, 
and  the  question  is  a  serious  one  for  oiu- 
Australia  and  for  America,  and  eve  a  for 
many  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
this  Empire  of  England.  Let  it  go  out  from 
this  Council  that  we  are  here  to  discuss  a 
question  of  this  sort,  not  in  the  light  of  old 
doctrmes,  not  in  the  light  of  old  Puritan 
feeling,  but  in  the  light  of  that  new  sense  of 
what  we  owe  to  men  as  men  ;  not  simply  God 
save  man  as  man,  but  God  save  the  people. 
If  the  Chtu'ch   does  not   make    her   stand 


against  the  waste  of  human  life  you  have 
lost  the  people. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  a  card  upon  the 
table,  namely.  Dr.  Kennedy's,  but  the  Chair 
regrets  to  say  that  there  is  a  special  assign- 
ment for  four  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  four 
o'clock. 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  we  had  better  give 
five  miniites  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Kennedy. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  cannot  take 
any  motion  unless  it  is  formally  made. 

Dr.  Noble  :  I  move  that  the  order  of 
the  day  be  set  aside  for  ten  minutes  in  order 
that  we  may  hear  the  brother  whose  card 
has  been  sent  up. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


DR.    KENNEDY. 

Eev.  Dr.  Kennedy  :  I  shall  not  occupy- 
one-half  of  the  ten  minutes.  There  are 
great  questions  suggested  to  us  by  the 
subject  which  has  been  discussed  this 
afternoon,  as,  for  example,  what  we  as 
Nonconformists  can  legitimately  ask  or 
expect  the  State  to  do  in  this  matter.  It  is 
a  most  difiicvilt  question,  on  which  I  will 
pronounce  no  opinion,  because  I  have  no 
time  to  argue  it.  Another  question  which 
arises  very  naturally  is  how  far  can  we 
defend  the  religious  obligation  of  the  Lord's 
Day  if  we  separate  the  Lord's  Day  from  the 
original  institution  of  the  seventh-day 
rest.  Another  qiiestion  arises,  how  far  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  affects 
our  concei^tion  of  the  ancient  law.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  Christ  did  not  abro- 
gate the  ancient  law  ;  He  condemned  the 
interpretations  of  that  law  which  were 
common  in  His  time  among  the  Pharisees ; 
but  in  asserting  the  great  principle,  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,  I  take  it  that  He 
reasserted  the  original  principle  of  the 
ancient  law.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  con- 
tent to  look  at  the  matter  simply  in  this 
light.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
physical  rest  other  and  more  than  the 
nightly  rest  which  we  enjoy  in  sleep  is 
needful  for  the  health  of  the  individual 
and  for  the  good  of  the  community.  That 
has  been  established  before  Parliamentary 
Commissions,  by  the  evidence  of  practical 
men,  and  of  medical  men.  I  ask,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  if  our  nature  and  society 
do  essentially  requii-e  a  seventh  day's  rest, 
that  Moses  in  tliose  long  gone  by  times 
discovered  that  wonderful  fact  and  prin- 
ciple, and  enacted  a  law  which  embodied 
it  ?  My  conviction  is  that  it  was  not  the 
wisdom  of  Moses  which  discovered  it ;  it 
was  He  who  made  man  and  knew  what 
was  in  man,  what  man  is,  and  what  man 
needs,  who  gave  to  Moses  a  law  which  in  its 
very  essence  and  nature  is  of  permanent 
force,  a  law  which  established  one  of  the 
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most  beneficent  institutions  God  has  given 
to  man.  The  essential  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
1  take  it,  is  coeval  with  tlae  race  itself,  and 
that  it  is  God's  will  that  it  shotild  be  per- 
petuated so  long  as  man  is  on  the  earth, 
and  needs  the  rest  of  mind  and  the  worship 
which  goes  along  with  the  rest.  I  believe 
that  the  law  given  of  old,  in  its  essence  and 
princiijle,  is  binding,  and  will  be  binding, 
and  that  the  nation  that  knows  the  law  and 
tramples  on  it,  or  disregards  it,  is  a  nation 
doomed  to  perish. 


MR.   S.   B.  CAPEN. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Capen  :  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Council, — I  am  charged  with 
the  pleasing  duty  of  bringing  forth  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  looks  to  the 
providing  for  a  future  International  Council. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  a  iinanimous  feeling 
that  we  should  be  false  to  our  principles  if 
we  did  not,  before  our  adjoiirnment,  make 
some  provision  for  a  future  gathering. 
Section  I.  says : — 

The  influence  of  this  international  gathering 
of  representatives  of  associations  of  Congre- 
gational churches  has  been  so  hallowed  in  re- 
ference to  brotherly  fellowship,  the  uplifting 
of  devout  thought,  the  enlargement  and  quick- 
ening of  practical  Christian  purpose,  that  the 
Council  ought  not  to  separate  without  making 
provision  for  the  summoning  of  another  Inter- 
national Assembly,  similar  in  its  general 
character,  and  with  such  improvements  as  the 
experience  of  this  Council  may  suggest. 

Almost  the  only  criticism  I  have  heard  made 
is  that  the  programme  provided  this  year  is 
too  full  of  subjects  to  give  time  to  the  breth- 
ren for  the  interchange  of  experiences  and 
mutual  discussion.      As  a   member    of  the 
American  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  am 
one  of  the  chief  sinners,  and   as  such  I   am 
ready  to  receive  pardon  at  your  hands.     The 
year  has  been  fixed  at  1896.     It  is  fair  to  say 
that  others  think   that  1897    or   ten   years 
hence  would  be  better,  but  we  are  making 
history  very  fast  in  these  rushing,  closing 
years  of   the   nineteenth    century.      There 
will  be  many  questions  to  discuss  five  years 
hence.       The    place    of     meeting   has  also 
been     fixed   as    in    the    United    States    of 
Amer  ica.     Those  of  iis  who  are  from  aci-oss 
the  sea  have  heard  of  English  hospitality  ; 
we  know  by  experience  now  what  it  means. 
Everything   you  could  do  for  our  comfort, 
pleasure,  and  profit  has  been  done,  and  we 
from  America  are  eager  to  have  the  oppor- 
tiinity  to  return  the  welcome,  and  show  you 
how  we  appreciate  your  courtesy.     We  have 
not   as  many  things  to  show  you  there  as 
you  have  here,  but  we  have  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  a  few  other  things  on   hand ;   and  we 
will  show  you  hoM  strong  the  bond  of  fellow- 
ship is  round  the  globe.     We  will  try  when 
you  come  to  be  as  appreciative  and  faith- 
ful in  our  attention  to  you  as  you  have  been 
to  us.     We  cannot  say  we  can  do  more.     I 


move,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  recommendation. 


REV.    R.    LOVETT. 

Rev.   R.  LovETT :    I   second  the   motion. 
I  owe    this    privilege  largely   to    the  fact 
that    I   hapiDen   to   be    a    member    of   the 
Committee  of  Reference,  and  the  secretary 
felt  that  it  should  come  before  the  Council 
with  all  due  form ;  but  I  should  not  like  the 
seconding  of  a  resolution  of  this  sort  on  the 
part  of  an   English  member  of  the  Council 
to  be  merely  a  matter  of  form.     I  think,  in 
speaking  for  the  English  brethren,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  deeply  thankful  to  God  for 
the  Council.     We  think  it  has  been  a  great 
success.     Perhaps  its  most  conspicuous  suc- 
cess is  its  existence.     The  fact  that  the  fii'st 
great  International  Council  has  been  held  is 
a  very  significant  mark  of  success.     Then  I 
think  one  ought  not  to  allow  an  opportunity 
of  this  kind   to  slip  without  expressing  our 
sense   of   gratitude   to    the   American   and 
Colonial  brethi-en,  who  have  made  far  greater 
sacrifices  in  order  to   be   present  at  these 
meetings  than  we  have,  and  who  certainly 
have  contributed  very  largely  indeed  to  the 
brightness  of  the  meeting,  to   the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  meeting,  and   to  the  permanent 
usefulness     of     the     meeting.       I     caamot 
help  feeling  that  we  shall  all  probably  agree 
in  the  view  that  this  series  of  sessions  has 
been  rather  experimental.      We  have  been 
feeling  after  rather  than  realising  the  true 
idea  of  a  Council,  and  when  we  meet,  as  I 
hope   we   shall,  in   five  years'   time  in  the 
United  States,  we  shall  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  benefiting   by   the    experience  of 
this  meeting.     That  is  one  of  the  arguments 
I  am  inclined  to  use  for  an  early  assembly 
of  the   Council.      The  committee  have  not 
seen  fit  to  endorse  Dr.   Sevan's  suggestion 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  should 
be  in  Jerusalem.     No  doubt  that  is  the  ideal 
situation,  but  if  we  want  to  see   object-les- 
sons  that  are   useful,  I   tbink  the  United 
States  is  the  place  of  all  places  to  go  to.      I 
had  the  pleasure  to  travel  through  it  last 
year,  and  in  the  present  juncture  of  educa- 
tional and  social  questions  it  is   an   educa- 
tion simply  to  travel  through  it,  althoiigh 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Bevan  that  our  American 
brethren    have    very    serious   problems   to 
settle  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman  :  The  motion  before  us  is 
of  a  twofold  nature — for  tis  to  accept  the 
rejDort  of  the  committee,  and  for  us  to  accept 
the  resolution. 

The  committee's  report  was  then  read; 
Section  I.  as  reported  in  Mr.  Capern's 
speech ;  Sections  II.  and  III.  as  follow  : 

11.  The  year   of    assembly  should  be  1S96. 
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aud  the  place  of  assembly  the  United  States  of 
America.  III.  The  Nominating  Committee  is 
herohy  instructed  to  nominate  a  committee  of 
fifteen ;  of  whom  five  shall  represent  the  Eritish 
Isles;  fivethe  United  States  of  America;  and  five 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  which  committee 
shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
next  Council,  inchiding  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion ;  and  that  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
committee  after  its  appointment  should  be 
filled  by  that  section  of  the  committee  in 
which  it  occurs. 

Eev.  Dr.  Cornish  :  I  simply  rise  to 
ask  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
sui^porting  that  resokition.  It  has  been 
moved  by  a  gentleman  from  the  States, 
seconded  by  an  English,  brother,  and  it  is 
meet  that  it  should  be  supported  by  one 
from  the  Colonies.  In  doing  that  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  all  the  kind- 
ness I  have  received  in  common  with 
all  who  come  from  the  States  aud  the 
Colonies.  You  have  treated  us  most  hos- 
pitably ;  in  fact,  being  a  lean  man  as  I  am, 
I  do  not  know  what  wo\ild  become  of  me  if 
I  had  a  few  days  more  of  yoixr  treatment. 
I  think  the  live  years'  limit  is  not  a 
whit  too  short  a  time,  and  that  the  sooner 
we  have  a  repetition  of  a  Council  like 
this  the  better.  It  is  the  most  important 
event  that  has  occurred  in  our  history  as 
Congregationalists — I  should  not  like  to 
say  for  how  many  years .  At  all  events  the 
success  of  this  Council,  I  think,  recom- 
penses all  the  trouble  and  anxiety,  and 
they  must  have  been  very  great,  of  those 
.  of  our  brethren  who  have  had  the  matter 
in  hand. 

Eev.  Prof.  Benton  :  The  year  1896  will 
be  a  Presidential  election  year  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  if  you 
are  as  much  of  a  Democrat  as  I  am, 
y oit  will  know  that  we  do  not  want  the  In- 
ternational Council  in  the  midst  of  that 
campaign.  I  would  therefore  prefer  that  it 
should  be  1897  instead  of  1896.  I  would  like 
also  to  say  that  we  ought  not  in  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  ignore  the  National 
CovTucO.  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  America,  which  will  be  in  session  in 
1892,  and  in  1895,  if  everything  goes  on  as 
usual.  I  move  that  it  be  1897  instead  of 
1896.  I  do  so  partly  to  avoid  its  coming  in 
the  Presidential  election  year,  and  if  we  can 
have  it  at  San  Francisco  that  will  be  the 
next  best  place  to  Jerusalem. 

Eev.  S.  Pearson  :  Some  of  us  EngHsh- 
men  would  like  to  see  a  Presidential 
election.  If  the  first  proposition  is  before 
us  I  shovild  like  to  make  one  remark.  With 
regard  to  the  discussion  this  morning,  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed  that  Dr.  Clifford 
.appealed  to  our  lieart  and  judgment  alike 
when  he  asked  why  the  Baptists  were 
not  included  in  this  Council.  I  see  some 
ambiguous  phrases  are  proposed  which  are 
intended  to  cover  it,  but  I  shoiild  be  inclined 
to  move  to  ask  the  committee  to  include  tbft 


Baptists  in  the  next  International  Coimcil. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  in  America 
special  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  in 
England.  If  you  need  a  special  instruction 
I  am  jn-epared  to  move — it  will,  perhaps,  be 
a  rider  to  the  first  resolution — that  tbe 
committee  be  specially  recommended  to 
include  a  representation  of  the  Baptists  in 
the  next  International  Council.  I  am,  of 
course,  under  your  orders  as  to  how  to  bring 
thiis  before  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  :  The  motion  is  to  amend 
by  striking  out  1896  and  substituting  1897. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  Professor 
Benton,  though  not  with  the  entire  cer- 
tainty that  1897  would  be  better  than  1898 
or  1899.  Unless  our  English,  brethren  press 
the  point  that  they  want  to  come  in  the 
midst  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  I  agree  it 
is  better  that  they  should  not.  It  is  a  very 
grave  matter  to  assemble  such,  a  body  as 
this,  and  we  ought  not  to  make  it 
too  frecxuent.  The  churches,  of  course, 
must  meet  the  responsibility,  and  they 
will  become  restless  if  we  request  that 
the  meetings  should  be  too  frequent. 
The  benefit  of  this  body  lies  in  its  ex- 
istence, and  whether  the  next  meeting 
shaU  be  in  1896,  or  1898,  or  1899,  will  be  a 
comparatively  small  matter  in  comparison 
with  its  force  and  power  throughout  the 
world.     For  myself,  I  would  prefer  1899. 

Eev.  Prof.  Benton  :  I  think  seven  years 
is  a  very  good  number  to  go  by.  That 
would  bring  us  to  1898. 

Eev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  second  1898. 

Eev.  E.  Lyman  Hood  :  I  have  just  a  word  to 
say  on  this  question.  In  talking  with  the 
younger  delegates  of  the  body,  I  find  they  are 
almost  unanimous  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  have  this  Council  in  five  years.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  Council  depends  on  its  ex- 
traordinary character,  and  if  we  make  it 
commonplace  it  loses  its  influence.  Some 
of  us  have  travelled  weeks  to  reach  this 
CouncU,  at  great  exi^ense.  I  have  tried  to 
make  an  approximation  of  the  expense,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  figure  it,  it  is  nearly  .£14,000 
or  70,000  dols.  One  brother  told  me,  a  few 
hoiu'S  ago,  that  the  people  of  Australia  gave 
him  ie2(jO  to  come  to  this  Council,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  churches  gladly  give 
the  money ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  if  we  make  this  commonplace, 
or  put  it  at  too  freqvient  intervals,  there 
will  be  an  impression  throughout  the 
churches  that  it  is  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
that  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  indeed. 
I  favour  the  year  1899. 

Eev.  Prof.  Benton  :  I  accept  that. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  cxuestion  now 
before  you. 

Eev.  M.  Dexter  :  I  move  that  the  date  of 
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the  next  Congress  be  left  to  the  committee 
to  be  apijointed. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  moved  to  amend  and 
strike  out  the  year  1899,  and  leave  it  to  the 
committee.  The  resolution  will  then  read, 
"  Such  year  as  the  committee  to  be  appointed 
shall  determine." 

This  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  The  whole  subject  is  now 
before  you.  Did  Brother  Pearson  desire  to 
make  an  amendment  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Gilbert  :  I,  for  one,  think 
that  the  objection  to  the  International 
Council  meeting  in  America  about  this  time 
in  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election  would 
be  no  great  objection.  There  would  be  pre- 
sented an  object-lesson  which  could  not  but 
be  of  interest  to  all  our  foreign  brethren. 
Then  it  does  seem  to  me  it  is  well  to  meet 
as  early  as  that.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
we  are  making  history  very  fast,  and  the 
conditions  of  society  and  the  Church  are 
changing  so  rapidly  that  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  there  will  be  questions  burning 
enough  and  important  enough  for  our  de- 
liberation at  that  time.  At  the  same  time  I 
approve  of  the  motion  which  has  been  just 
passed. 

Rev.  S.  Pearson  :  I  beg  to  move  that  the 
committee  be  sjiecially  instructed  to  include, 
if  possible,  a  representation  of  the  Bajitists 
at  the  next  International  Council.  I  think 
if  our  feeling  is  so  warm  as  it  was  this  morn- 
ing, if  I  get  a  seconder,  we  should  bring  this 
to  the  test  of  a  vote. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jefperis  :  I  beg  very  heartily 
to  second  that.  The  Baptists  are  Congre- 
gationalists  as  much  as  we  are. 


DR.    NOBLE. 

Rov.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  do  not  suppose 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  submis- 
sion of  that  amendment  in  wi'iting  before 
we  may  discuss  it.  I  trust  sincerely  that 
that  amendment  will  not  avail,  not  because 
of  our  Baptist  brethren  coming  in  with  us, 
or,  if  they  prefer  the  statement,  our  going 
into  them.  The  union  of  the  bodies,  I 
think,  ought  to  have  taken  place  long  ago. 
But  it  is  not  the  Congregational  method  to 
begin  at  the  top.  This  Council  is  the  first 
one.  It  is  in  some  measure  an  experiment. 
We  feel  it  is  eminently  successful,  but  we  are 
to  go  home  and  think  it  over;  we  are 
to  see  what  points  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  take  up  for  discussion,  and 
it  may  be,  after  sober  second  thought,  there 
may  be  some  things  about  it  that  we  should 
want  to  consider  more  carefully  than  we 
have  done.  Now,  to  bring  abovit  the  union 
between  the  two  bodies  we  must  begin 
locally.  Let  the  churches  come  together 
locally.     Let  the  churches  in  the  Colonies 


and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
come  into  a  sort  of  affiliation,  before  we 
attempt  what  some  people  would  call 
forcing  affiliation.  This  morning  we  had 
a  discussion  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  unity  and  union,  and  the  jjro- 
positica  was  made  that  instead  of  having 
another  Council  of  this  sort,  we  should 
have  a  Congress  of  the  churches.  Now 
I  think  we  have  got  on  the  line  of  a 
good  thing,  that  we  can  make  fertile  and 
fruitful  to  the  churches,  but  it  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case  that  propositions  will 
come  along  that  are  up  in  the  air.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  a  very  great  loss  to  our  own 
churches  and  to  the  Christian  Chiirch  at 
large,  if  we  should  surrender  that  which  we 
have  by  right,  and  attempt  a  Congress 
which  should  have  no  constituents.  Our 
feet  are  on  the  ground ;  let  us  stay  on  the 
ground  till  we  have  wings  enough  to  fly 
with,  until  naturally  there  should  come  the 
elements  which  shovild  combine  constitu- 
encies that  should  seek  to  join  with  us.  If 
they  are  Baptists  or  Congregationalists  we 
shall  thank  the  Lord.  We  shall  want  to  see 
first  what  the  Baptists  are  going  to  say 
about  us  or  feel  about  us,  and  whether  they 
think  it  is  the  best  thing  for  them  or  for 
us  to  come  into  this  large  union. 


DR.  MACKENNAL. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  amendment  or 
instruction  which  has  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Pearson  is  not  simijly  an  amendment.  It  is 
one  of  an  exceedingly  sweeping  character. 
It,  in  fact,  takes  away  Resolution  No.  1,  and 
substitutes  another  in  its  place.  Resolution 
No.  1  says  : 

The  influence  of  this  international  gathering 
of  representatives  of  associations  of  Congrega- 
tional [churches  has  been  so  hallowed  in  refer- 
ence to  brotherly  fellowship,  the  uplifting  of 
devout  thought,  the  enlargement  and  quicken- 
ing of  practical  Christian  purpose,  that  the 
Council  ought  not  to  separate  without  making 
provision  for  the  summoning  of  another  Inter- 
national Assembly,  similar  in  its  general  char- 
acter, and  with  such  improvements  as  the 
experience  of  this  Council  may  suggest. 

Now  Mr.  Pearson's  suggestion  asks  us  to 
make  provision  for  the  summoning  of 
another  International  Assembly  different 
in  its  character  altogether.  We  have  also 
to  read  the  resolution  which  is  before  us 
here,  with  what  I  venture  to  call  this  very 
serious  amendment  really  traversing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Reference  Com- 
mittee and  not  supplementing  them,  we  have 
to  read  that  amendment  in  the  light  of  a.. 
resolution  that  was  proposed  this  morning : 
"Resolved,  that  for  the  better  manifesta- 
tion of  the  united  Church  of  Christ 
throiTghout  the  world,  the  International 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  will 
heartily  welcome  a  fraternal  federation  of ' 
all  Christian  bodies  at  such  early  date  aa . 
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tho  providence  of  God  will  ijoniiit."  So 
that  you  have  two  resolutions,  which  are  to 
some  extent  traversed  by  Mr.  Pearson's 
suggestion ;  first,  the  resohition  which 
comes  before  you  here,  and  secondly,  you 
are  practically  asking  for  this  resolution  of 
this  morning  to  be  set  aside,  or  rather  you 
are  jjutting  in  the  forefront  instead  of  that 
a  fraternal  asseml)ly  of  Baptists  and  Con- 
gregationalists  simply.  I  would  suggest 
another  thing  also.  The  carrying  into 
effect  of  a  resolution  of  the  sort  which  has 
been  proposed  might  be  a  very  serious  thing 
for  the  relations  of  the  churches,  both 
Baptist  and  Congregationalist,  in  the 
country  in  which  the  Assembly  was  called 
together.  And  as  we  have  already  deter- 
mined that  the  committee  shall  appoint  the 
year  of  assembly,  I  think  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  attempt  to  force  upon  our  l^retliren 
there,  although  the  feeling  of  this  morning 
■was  so  strong,  and  was  a  feeling  with  which 
I  heartily  sympathise,  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  by  resolution  here  to  forestall 
their  decision,  and  to  instruct  them  as  to 
the  character  which  the  new  Council  shoidd 
bear.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which 
I  would  put  before  my  friend  Mr.  Pearson 
and  his  seconder.  It  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  thing  that  we  shotild 
negative  an  instruction  such  as  he  has  sug- 
gested to  us  here.  I  woiild  suggest  to  him 
whether,  in  view  of  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  case  at  the  point  which  we  have 
reached,  of  the  undotibted  fact  that  the 
relations  between  the  Baptist  and  Psedo- 
Baptist  communities  in  America  are  not 
precisely  as  they  are  in  England,  it  would 
not  be  a  great  deal  better  to  with- 
draw the  instruction,  and  let  us  vote  upon 
the  resolution  here. 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams:  I  think  what  Dr. 
Mackennal  says  reqiiires  serious  considera- 
tion. There  are  Baptists  who  are  open 
communion  Baptists,  and  Baptists  who  are 
close  communion  Baptists.  Now  in  America 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  close 
communion  Baptists.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me,  from  what  I  know  of  them,  that  they  would 
very  willingly  come  into  our  Assembly,  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  many  of  them  do  not 
regard  us  as  baptized  Christian  chvirches. 
"While  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  me  to 
make  any  modifications  of  those  large  ideas 
and  feelings  that  have  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pearson  and  by  other  brethren  here,  yet 
as  I  know  what  Baptists  are  here  on  this 
side  and  on  the  other  side,  if  they  ai-e  to 
be  admitted  I  would  make  some  suggestion 
like  this,  "  That  representatives  of  Baptist 
churches  that  are  open  communion  churches." 
I  know  a  Baptist  minister  of  great  intelli- 
gence who  preached  that  for  the  members 
of  his  chru'ch  to  go  into  connection  for  a 
time  with  our  Congregational  churches 
■would  be  bx'eaking  their  church  catechism. 
Now  in  the  face  of  svich  facts  as  those,  I 
think  the  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal this  afternoon  are  suggestions  which 


ought  to  be  taken  into  very  serious  consi- 
deration. 

Rev.  S.  Pearson  :  Dr.  Mackennal  has 
made  a  very  important  statement  to  us. 
I  am  aware  that  they  look  at  this 
svxbject  differently  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic  from  tho  way  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded on  this  side.  I  believe,  if  we  were  to 
take  a  cargo  of  Baptists  with  us  to  the  next 
International  Council,  you  would  not  know 
the  difference  between  them  and  us,  we  are 
so  united  with  many  of  ovir  Baptist  brethren 
here.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  force  of 
Dr.  Mackennal's  argi;ment  that  we  should 
not  have  a  division  tii^on  a  matter  of  this 
kind  in  this  Council,  and  if,  therefore,  it 
could  be  left  open  to  the  committee  which 
will  be  appointed  to  consider  this  subject, 
and  if  they  can  have  liberty  to  invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Baptist  churches  if  they 
see  that  it  is  at  all  feasible,  I  believe  that 
that  would  unite  us  all  in  ovir  vote  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Mackennal  wotild  agree  to  that. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Certainly. 

Eev.  S.  Pearson  :  If  my  seconder  would, 
therefore,  agree  to  withdraw  this  instruc- 
tion on  that  understanding,  I  believe  we 
should  all  be  heartily  united,  and  that  we 
shoiild  show  by  our  action  this  afternoon 
that  we  are  in  full  and  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Congregational  brethren  who  call 
themselves  Baptists. 

Eev.  Dr.  Jefferis  :  I  am  cj^uite  will- 
ing to  withdraw  the  resolution.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  very 
profound  conviction  that  Dr.  Hannay 
usually  looked  before  he  leaped.  It  was 
distinctly  stated  to  us  this  morning  that 
Dr.  Hannay's  original  idea  and  intention 
was  that  the  Baptists  should  be  included. 
Dr.  Clifford  assured  us  that  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  omission  took  place. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  May  I  correct 
Dr.  Jefferis  on  a  matter  of  fact  ?  I  have 
served  at  every  meeting  of  committee  of 
arrangement  from  beginning  to  end,  and  this 
question  was  never  brought  up  at  any  com- 
mittee meeting  whatever.  What  Dr.  Hannay 
may  have  said  in  the  largeness  of  bis  heart 
in  conversation  with  others,  of  course  I 
cannot  possibly  tell.  We  have  already  done 
what  no  denominational  Council  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  ever  done  yet ;  we  have  given 
a  place  on  the  floor  of  this  Council  Hall  to 
representatives  of  other  denominations, 
making  them  corresponding  members.  I 
think  it  is  very  likely,  very  possible,  that 
Dr.  Hannay  may  have  spoken  aboiit  that ; 
bu.t  I  am  confident  that  in  committee  he 
never  made  the  remotest  hint  of  a  sugges- 
tion, nor  did  any  one  else,  that  representa- 
tives of  Baptist  churches  should  be  separated 
from  other  denominations — Presbyterians 
and  Methodists— and  ranked  with  Con- 
gregationalists. 

Eev.     Dr.     Jefferis  :     They     are     Con- 
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gregationalists ;  that  is  my  point.  It  seems- 
to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  congruous  for  an 
Assembly  to  invite  all  who  call  themselves 
Cong-regatioualists,  and  who  stand  before 
■the  world  in  defence  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  contended  for  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  same  time^  let  me  say 
that  since  it  is  clear  from  the  statements 
made  that  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culties from  our  American  brethren  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  Council  in  the  direction 
contemplated,  I  am  quite  willing  to  consent 
to  the  withdrawal. 

Eev.  Mr.  Adams  :  I  want  to  propose  the 
following  resoliition  : — 

That  the  committee  of  fifteen  be  instructed 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  women's 
work  in  our  churches  through  delegates  chosen 
by  a  women's  association  or  organisation. 

This  is  a  little  out  of  order  coming  at  this 
time,  but  I  shovild  like  the  voting  to  carry 
this  resolution  with  it,  because  I  feel  that 
women  have  become  a  great  factor  in  our 
work,  and  will  be  a  great  working  factor  at 
the  next  Council.  When  our  national  Govern  ■ 
ment  provided  for  a  great  World's  Exhibition, 
which  we  are  to  have  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
it  also  arranged  that  there  should  be  a 
women's  commission  in  connection  with  the 
national  commission,  which  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  selected  by  the  States 
and  also  by  the  general  Government.  We 
in  America  have  come  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  women  should  be  represented  in  all 
these  great  movements,  and  also  in  all  these 
great  deliberative  bodies  ;  and  I  trust  that 
when  our  next  Council  meets  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  midst  some  of 
these  busy  women's  hearts  and  hands  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  Mr.  Adams  kindly 
state  to  which  section  his  amendment  will 
be  appended  ? 

Eev.  Mr.  Adams  :  It  belongs  to  that 
little  parenthesis  which  says  "  improve- 
anents." 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Had  we  not 
better  elect  our  committee  before  we  in- 
struct it  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Adams'  motion  is 
quite  in  order,  provided  he  will  tell  where 
it  is  to  go.  We  can  give  our  instructions 
before  we  appoint  a  committee  with  perfect 
ease. 


HON.  DR.  LE  FEVRE. 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevee  :  I  rise,  as  aii 
Australian  delegate,  to  warmly  supiDort  the 
proposition  now  before  the  meeting,  f cu' 
the  holding  of  this  second  international 
congress.  On  behalf  of  the  Australian 
delegates  I  wish  also  to  express  their  most 
hearty  approval  of  it.  I  believe  they  are 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  most 
advisable  that  this  should  be  held,  and  that 


the  American  States  are  probably  the  best 
place  for  it  to  be  held,  and  we  hope  that  the 
following  one  may  be  held  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  We  certainly  see  some  little  diffi- 
culty at  present  in  getting  such  a  large 
gathering  as  this  in  one  of  our  Australian 
cities,  but  the  means  of  transit  have  im- 
proved so  much  of  late  that  we  have  hopes 
that  in  a  short  time  a  trip  to  our  Australian 
shores  will  be  little  more  than  one  to  the 
great  American  continent.  We  feel  that 
very  great  good  has  resulted  from  these 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  London, 
and  that  much  good  has  not  only  been  done 
to  our  English  brethren,  but  that  we  have 
received  a  large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation and  support  in  our  work,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  us  on  our  return  to 
our  adopted  land.  We,  at  the  same  time, 
feel  that  it  has  not  altogether  been  the  very 
great  success  that  it  might  have  been.  We 
have  felt  very  deeply  the  kindness  and  the 
courtesy  we  have  received  at  your  hands  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  meetings 
have  been  too  unwieldy  to  do  the  great 
work  which  has  been  expected  of  them,  and 
the  work  that  has  been  done  has  devolved 
very  largely  on  members  of  the  cloth,  and 
laymen  who  have  been  present  have  been 
absolutely  shut  out  for  lack  of  time.  In 
supporting  this,  I  would  offer  a  suggestion 
that,  at  any  future  gathering  of  the  kind, 
much  more  good  practical  work  can  be 
done,  if  you  will  adopt  the  methods  which 
were  adopted  in  our  medical  congresses  of 
having  sections,  so  that  many  more  people 
can  take  part  in  those  subjects  which  are 
most  dear  to  their  hearts.  Here,  however 
deeply  an  individual  is  interested,  say,  in 
Sunday-school  work,  or  in  any  other  depart- 
ment that  has  been  dealt  with,  any  depart- 
ment of  Christian  work,  he  has  had  not  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  if  he  felt  so  inclined.  Then, 
again,  many  laymen  woidd  have  felt  very 
backward,  if  time  had  permitted,  in  speak- 
ing in  such  a  large  building  as  this,  when 
they  have  not  been  altogether  accustomed 
to  speaking  in  public;  and,  I  think,  dealing 
with  this  series  of  resolutions  this  after- 
noon, we  have  a  practical  illustration 
of  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  any  important 
subjects  in  a  large  assembly.  If  there  had 
been  sections  deputed  to  deal  with  certain 
questions,  we  should  have  had  much  more 
practical  work  done,  and  better  done,  and 
with  a  very  great  saving  of  time.  I  there- 
fore throw  out  this  suggestion,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  taken  in  the  kind  spirit  in  which 
it  is  intended.  I  do  feel  that  it  looks  some- 
■•vhat  ungrateful  to  find  fault  with  the 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  consi- 
dering the  kindness  we  have  received  at  your 
hands,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  duty,  as  this  is 
merely  an  experimental  gathering,  and  I 
think  we  shall  take  our  experience  here  for 
our  future  guidance.  I  certainly  hope  these 
resolutions  will  be  carried  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  that 
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the  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  loft  to  the 
committee  which  is  to  be  appointed. 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fkvke  :  I  wonld  like  to 
explain,  in  supporting  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  house,  what  modifications  I  wish 
to  propose,  and  leave  it  to  you,  Sir,  to  say 
whether  they  should  come  in  now  as  amend- 
ments, and  so  be  embraced  in  the  report,_or 
be  added  afterwards  as  a  resolution  of  in- 
struction. I  have  not  the  least  choice  in  the 
matter,  only  I  think  it  is  important  that  if 
it  is  a  resolution  of  instrviction,  it  should 
not  be  referred  to  a  committee,  as  resolu- 
tions usually  are,  because  they  are  germane 
to  tliis  question.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
whether  they  can  be  disposed  of  now  as  a 
resolution  ? 

The  Chairman  :  The  proper  time  is  now, 
if  you  wish  to  introduce  your  resolution  as 
an  amendment. 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevre  :  Otherwise  the  reso- 
lution would  have  to  go  to  the  committee  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It  would,  under  the  rules 
of  the  house. 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevre  :  My  resolution  is  as 
follows,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  meet  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  : — 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  fifteen  be 
instructed  to  make  no  appointments  of  sub- 
jects or  speakers  for  any  morning  session  after 
the  first  day  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  deliberation,  and  for  business  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Council. 

My  impression  is  that  popular  meetings  are 
arranged  for  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  if  all  of  the  mornings  after  the  first 
day  are  left  for  deliberation,  and  for  busi- 
ness to  be  instituted  by  the  Council, 
then  everything  can  be  accomplished. 
The  proposal  made  by  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Australia  could  be  instantly 
carried  out ;  the  Coimcil  could  resolve  itself 
into  sections.  We  could  do  anything  in  the 
world  if  we  had  our  mornings  free.  The 
mornings  are  the  time  that  are  least 
attended  by  the  people;  and  if  we  could  have 
the  mornings  after  the  fii'st  day  entirely  free 
we  could  deliberate  and  institute  our  busi- 
ness. I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  should 
prefer  on  the  whole  to  leave  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  to  be  voted  upon, 
and  then  this  resolution  added  as  an 
instruction.  I  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee would  prefer  that  rather  than  that 
it  should  be  made  as  an  amendment.  I 
simply  wish  to  give  notice  that  I  think  it  is 
important  to  settle  this  now,  and  not  refer 
the  resolution  to  a  committee. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  perfectly  open  for 
you  to  introduce  that  as  an  amendment.  Do 
you  do  so  ? 

Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevre  :  Unless  there  is  an 
objection.  If  there  is  any  objection  I  will 
leave  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
defer  it  for  a  time. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  :  It  seems   to  me  there 


is  a  difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of  No. 
3  : — "  The  Nominating  Committee  is  hereby 
insti'ucted  to  nominate  a  committee  of  fifteen, 
of  whom  five  shall  represent  the  British 
Isles,  five  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
five  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  which 
committee  shall  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  Council,  including  the 
basis  of  report."  Now  it  is  quite  certain. 
Sir,  that  the  fifteen  will  never  meet  before 
the  Council,  and  that  all  this  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  by  correspondence.  Some  power 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  friends  in  America/ 
to  form  a  c^uorum,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
so  that  it  wovUd  not  be  necessai-y  to  call  the 
fifteen,  bxit  that  they  might  be  able  to  meet 
together  in  the  place  where  the  Council  is  to 
be  held,  and  have  the  entire  authority  of 
the  committee.  I  simply  bring  this  forward 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  brought  the 
report,  as  I  think  that  on  the  present  lines 
they  will  find  themselves  in  great  difficulty 
considering  the  distance  which  it  will 
separate  the  members. 

Rev.  H.  Hazen  .-  Another  point  sug- 
gests itself  to  my  mind  in  reference  to  this 
committee,  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  United  States  at  least.  I  think  that  if 
this  Council  were  to  proceed  to  ap^soint 
the  United  States  five  men,  who 
until  the  holding  of  this  next  Inter- 
national Council  shall  have  all  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  fill  vacancies  in 
their  o^vn  number,  and  be  fully  authorised, 
if  they  are  so  minded,  entirely  to  ignore 
even  the  National  Council  itself,  that  the 
action  would  not  be  welcome  to  the  National 
Council  or  to  the  chiirches.  We  have  a. 
nominating  committee  of  three  here,  one 
member  representing  the  United  States, 
and  one  Great  Britain.  That  committee 
will  hold  a  meeting,  and  if  its  action  should 
be  as  it  has  been,  the  one  man  from  each 
country  would  be  requested  to  name  the 
men  who  should  constitute  their  represen- 
tatives there.  There  is  one  man  here  in 
this  body  who  is  to  fix  that  for  the  entire 
National  Council  for  our  churches  ;  it  would 
not  be  welcome.  It  may  be  competent  for 
us  to  appoint  such  a  committee,  provisional 
and  preparatory,  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council ;  but  I  am  sure  I  can 
speak  for  our  National  Council  in  saying 
that  it  is  due  to  them  that  this  committee 
and  all  these  arrangements  should  be  entirely 
within  their  competence  to  conduct  when 
they  shall  meet. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  That  was  in- 
tended, Mr.  Chairman.  It  might  have  been 
badly  expressed,  but  I  have  been  drafting 
an  alteration  here  which  I  think  may  meet 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hazen  and  also  of  Dr. 
Benton.  It  woixld  run  in  this  way .-  "  The 
Nominating  Committee  " — and  so  on  — 
"  which  committee  shall  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  next  Council  to  be  laid  before  the 
various  Congregational  associations  of  the 
countries  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  for 
adoption,  subject  to  amendment  by  them." 
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The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Mackennal  moves 
that  as  an  amendment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  :  How  -will  yon  co- 
ordinate these  different  assemblies  ?  This 
is  a  committee  of  the  whole  honse,  and  we 
may  be  excused  for  talking  the  matter  over. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  we  shall 
have  to  trnst  the  brethren  in  America  as  we 
triisted  the  brethren  in  England ;  it 
amounts  to  that.  We  talked  this  matter 
over,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  rise. 
This  Coimcil  was  first  suggested  in  Aiis- 
tralia;  it  took  its  first  public  form  there, 
and  we  had  to  discuss  this  question  very 
much,  and  that  was  the  resiilt  to  which  we 
came,  that  the  thing  would  have  very  much 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  brethren  in 
England,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Union, 
and  I  think  we  may  say  that  they  have 
carried  it  oiit  very  sticcessfully.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  quite  prepared  under 
the  guidance  of  the  American  brethren 
•here  to  entrust  this  whole  matter  to  them, 
it  being  understood  that  they  will  consult ; 
and  I  throw  oiit  a  hint  that  they  should 
consult  us  Australians  a  little  more  than 
the  English  brethren  did.  That  only  arose, 
of  coiirse,  from  the  fact  that  the  time  was 
short.  Now,  in  the  next  eight  years,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  consult  us  fully.  I 
beg  to  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Mackennal's  propo- 
sition is  now  before  you.  He  will  read  it 
again,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake. 

iiev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  My  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  this :  "  The  Nominating  Com- 
mittee is  hereby  instructed  to  nominate  a 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  five  shall 
represent  the  British  Isles,  five  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  five  the  other  parts 
of  the  world ;  which  committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  scheme  for  the  next  Council,  to  be 
laid  before  the  various  Congregational 
associations  of  the  countries  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Council  for  adoption,  subject 
to  amendment  by  them,  and  that  any 
"vacancy  occurring  in  the  committee  after 
its  appointment  should  be  filled  by  that 
section  in  which  it  occurs." 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  that  would  suit 
the  United  States  people  very  well. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  :  Supposing  we  do  not 
agree  with  what  the  committee  suggest  to 
your  Council,  and  your  Council  accepts  it, 
what  would  happen  then  ? 

The  Chairman  :  The  Chair  cannot  tell. 

Dr.  Northrop  :  While  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  principle  embodied  in  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal's amendment  is  a  very  desirable 
one  indeed,  for  I  have  felt  that  we  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  uncongregational  in 
taking  uijon  ourselves,  apparently,  too 
much  power  in  this  matter  of  continu- 
ing councils,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the 
expression  "  the  various  Congregational 
associations  "  which  would  be  attended 
•with    very     great     practical    difficulty    in 


our  country.  There  are  state  associations, 
and  there  are  district  associations  ;  in  fact, 
there  are  any  number  of  associations.  I 
should  say  that  it  ought,  so  far  as  America 
is  concerned,  simjDlj^  to  be  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  National  Council — one 
body — then  we  know  when  it  is  approved. 
With  the  other  system  we  never  should 
know.  Some  might  approve,  and  some 
might  disapprove. 

Dr.  WoLCOTT  Calkins  :  I  move  that  the 
expression  be  modified.  Perhaps  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal will  take  down  the  words  "'  to  be  laid 
before  the  National  Council  in  America  and 
the  various  associations  of  other  countries." 

The  Chairman  :  That  will  be  as  bad  for 
them. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Tou  see  what 
process  you  are  beginning  here.  If  you  are 
going  to  define  the  body  in  America  and 
the  body  in  England  before  which  you  lay 
it,  and  the  body  in  Scotland,  you  will  have 
to  define  all  your  bodies. 

The  Chairman  :  Suppose  we  use  the  word 
"  organization." 

Dr.  WoLCOTT  Calkins  :  That  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Mackennal  will  now 
read  his  resolution  as  amended. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal:  "The  Nominating 
Committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  nominate 
a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  five  shall 
represent  the  British  Isles,  five  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  five  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  committee  shall  prepare 
a  scheme  for  the  next  Council,  including 
the  basis  of  representation,  to  be  laid  before 
the  various  national  organizations  of  Con- 
gregational churches  in  the  countries  to  be 
represented  in  council." 

Eev.  Dr.  Benton  :  I  wish  to  propose  a 
rider.  I  think  you  can  easily  see  that  Dr. 
Mackennal's  amendment  seems  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  work  out.  I  propose  as  an  amend- 
ment, "  That  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  United  States  of 
America  be  requested  to  convene  an  Inter- 
national Congregational  Council,  and  that 
five  members  of  the  American  brethren  be 
aijpointed  to  bring  the  same  matter  before 
the  National  Council  at  its  next  meeting." 
It  seems  to  me,  brethren,  if  you  look  at  the 
matter  rightly,  that  you  can  easily  see  that 
this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  I  think, 
from  the  experience  we  have  had  regarding 
this  Council,  that  the  arrangements  will  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  practically  work 
out  as  we  desire.  If  we  ask  these  brethren 
to  convene  us  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  I  withdraw  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Benton's  amendment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  It  is  true  that  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales 
has  had  the  entire  matter  of  convening  this 
Council  in  its  own  hands,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  that  America  did  not  have   all  the 
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voice  it  neodod  or  desired  in  it.  I  think 
that  onr  friends  here  may  safely  assnnie  that 
if  the  matter  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Council  of  America  that  they  will 
have  all  the  voice  they  will  want  in  it.  We 
shall  be  just  as  ready  for  any  suggestions 
iind  any  co-operation  as  yon  will  be  to  give 
them  to  us. 

Rev.  Dr.  Williams  :  I  do  not  think  that 
is  satisfactory,  because  although  the  techni- 
cal arrangements  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  there  has  also  been  in  existence,  and 
constantly  been  consulted,  a  National  Covm- 
cil  in  America,  and  1  am  able  to  say  that  no 
step  has  been  taken  by  the  Congregational 
Union  in  this  country,  except  as  the  result 
of  concerted  action.  Every  step  has  been 
considered  by  the  two  bodies  in  conjunction, 
except  where  the  American  body  has  volun- 
tarily handed  over  certain  arrangements  to 
their  English  brethren. 

Eev.  Dr.  HLizen  :  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  very  vigorous  English  committee 
appointed  before  the  Covmcil  convenes,  as 
a  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  other  side 
at  the  request  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Eev.  Dr.  Williams:  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  there  has  been  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  present  arrangements,  that  the 
same  conciu'rence  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
futui'e.  There  has  been  a  great  extension 
of  interest  since  this  Council  was  convened, 
and  I  can  quite  imagine  that  our  friends  in 
the  Colonies  and  elsewhere  will  want  to  say 
something  more  in  the  next  Council  than 
they  have  in  this.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  report,  as  amended  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal,  is  a  good  one.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  because 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  world  where 
there  is  no  National  Council. 

Eev.  S.  Pearson  :  Would  not  it  be 
competent  for  xis  to  adjoiu-n,  as  we  are 
getting  so  small  in  numbers  ?  It  seems  to 
be  merely  a  question  of  verbal  alteration. 
I  move  "  That  the  Council  do  now  adjourn." 

The  question  of  adjournment  was  then 
put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

President  Nobtheop  :  I  move  that  the  ques- 
tion be  taken  upon  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  and  if  that  is  acceirted,  I 
shall  move  that  the  resolution  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  to  report  in  proper 
form  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman  :  President  Northrop  moves 
that  we  take  this  by  sections,  taking  the 
first  section  only  at  the  present  time.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  motion  to  adoj^t  the  first 
section  ? 

The  first  section  was  then  adopted. 

Eev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  I  respectfully  ask, 
before  President  Northrop  makes  his  motion 
to  refer  and  resume  this  debate  at  a  future 
time,  what  time  there  is  when  it  is  possible 


to  resume  it?  We  have  the  tlmi  now, 
Ave  choose  to  take  it ;  but  what  other  time 
is  there  ? 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  move  that  the  motion 
before  us  be  referred  to  Dr.  Mackennal,  Dr. 
Hazen  and  Mr.  Adams  for  consideration  to 
report  thereon  in  fifteen  minutes.  We  have 
another  matter  to  come  before  us,  and  they 
can  put  their  heads  together  and  report 
to  us. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Eev.  Dr.   Mackennal  :   I  move  the  addi- 
tion of  Dr.  Bevan'sname  to  that  committee. 
This  motion  was  also  carried 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  :  Now  we  proceed  to  tha 
consideration  of  the  next  matter  that  is 
brought  before  us  by  report  this  afternoon.  I 
move  to  amend  the  resolution  that  I  have 
to  propose. 

Eev.  Dr. Calkins:  I  move, "That  the  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  is  instructed  to  make  no  ap- 
pointments of  subjects  or  speeches  for  any 
morning  sessions  after  tlie  fii-st  day,  in 
order  to  afford  time  for  deliberation  and  for 
business  to  be  instituted  by  the  Council." 
If  this  motion  is  seconded  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  about  it. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Eev.  Dr.  Kennedy  :  I  should  like  to  ask, 
Mr.  Chau-man,  whether  it  is  at  all  fit  and 
proper  that  we  should  forestall  the  wishes 
of  the  next  International  Council  by  adopt- 
ing resolutions  such  as  this,  which  will  bind 
their  hands  and  deprive  them  of  all  fi-ee- 
dom  of  thought  and  action  in  regard  to 
how  the  Council  shall  be  conducted. 

Eev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  That  is  precisely  what 
I  think  it  is  proper  to  do  ;  and  the  reason 
for  it  is  absolutely  imperative.  We  ai-e 
suffering  this  moment  from  the  want  of  it. 
It  is  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
leave  free  for  business  to  be  instituted  by 
the  Council.  We  have  been  summoned 
from  all  over  the  world  to  deliberate,  and 
we  have  not  had  until  this  moment  an  hour 
for  deliberation.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  adopt  any  resolutions  or  anything  else. 
I  agree  with  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  the  gratitude  we  all  feel  for  the 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  us. 
They  have  simply  been  too  good ;  it  has 
been  an  abundance  of  good  things,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  moment  left  for  any  delibera- 
tion in  Council.  It  has  not  been  possible 
for  us  to  reach  any  declaration  or  take  up 
any  question.  Dr.  Little  has  begged  of  us 
to  assist  in  the  influence  of  this  Council 
upon  the  ciuestion  of  opening  the  Exhibition 
in  Chicago  on  the  Sabbath.  We  cannot 
possibly  debate  that.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly debate  the  question  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  Dr.  Gladden  on  the  social 
questions  of  the  day.  We  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  debating  anything  . 
we    have    not     had      a     moment's    time' 
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We  are  obliged  to  stay  here  now  in  order 
to  fix  these  matters,  because  there  will  not 
be  time  to-morrow.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  provide  popidar 
meetings  for  afternoons  and  evenings,  and 
to  provide  subjects  and  speakers  for  those 
occasions,  btit  to  leave  the  morning  sessions 
free,  which  in  America  will  not  be  popularly 
attended,  for  deliberations  of  the  Council. 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  to  have  the  matter 
rejected  if  tMs  Council  does  not  approve  of 
it,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  to  have  it  laid 
aside  on  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy.  There 
is  no  courtesy  involved.  We  are  raising  a 
committee  of  fifteen,  and  we  are  instructing 
them  how,  in  our  judgment,  according  to 
our  experience,  they  can  best  proceed  to 
arrange  for  the  coming  Council. 

A  Delegate  :  Is  not  this  anticipating  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  four,  who  have 
just  been  appointed,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Covmcil  it  would  be  well  if  such  and 
suchshoiild  be  observed?  The  committee 
now  about  to  instruct  us  may  report  that 
aU  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee of  organisation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  The  committee  have 
already  recommended  that  all  shall  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  fifteen.  My  proposition  is 
that  all  shall  not  be  left  in  their  hands. 
This  is  simply  in  order  to  get  an  opportxmity 
to  debate  it. 

A  Delegate  :  As  an  Australian  delegate, 
I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  supporting 
the  motion  for  this  instrviction.  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  piit  in  a  little  different 
form,  as  a  recommendation,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  that  there  be  more  flexibility  in 
the  programme  of  the  next  Council.  Every 
one  who  looks  at  that  programme  must 
have  been  astounded  at  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  mapped  oiit  for  the  session,  and  I 
will  just  refer  to  that  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  which  was  held  in  treating  vipon 
those  social  questions  the  other  evening. 
Every  one  felt  that  the  business  paper  was 
overcharged.  We  were  required  to  listen 
to  five  jjapers  that  evening.  Everybody 
felt  interested  in  the  subject,  and  we 
all  longed  to  say  something  on  those 
matters  the  next  day.  We  all  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  business  of  the  session  if 
the  next  day  could  have  been  occupied 
in  deliberating  iipon  those  great  questions, 
and  in  listening  to  the  opinions  of  our 
brethren  from  different  countries  upon  them. 
I  am  sure  that  I  only  say  what  is  felt  by 
very  many,  that  one  of  those  papers  read  by 
a  representative  of  a  very  large  section  of 
the  labour  federations,  and  one  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  oracle  among  them,  was 
looked  iipon  by  the  Council  as  ea;  ijarte  and 
in  many  respects  unfair.  There  was  no  op- 
portunity for  any  statement  to  go  forth 
from  the  Cotincil,  and  that  paper  in  its  bald- 
ness and  crudeness,  just  as  it  was  put  before 
the  Council,  or  before  the  public  meeting, 
■wiM  bo  taken  by  the  world  at  large  as  a  de- 


liverance by  the  Council  upon  that  great 
social  question.  Now,  I  think  that  the  in- 
structions recommended  by  the  mover  of 
this  resolution  are  very  wise  and  very  per- 
tinent. It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are 
arranging  the  programme  of  the  next 
Council  to  remember  how  this  Council  was 
overcharged  with  work,  and  that  no  oppor- 
tunity was  left  for  discussion  upon  the  great 
qviestions  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  MosES  Merrill  :  As  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege  I  would  move  that  this 
question  be  deferred  for  a  few  minutes  in 
order  that  I  may  present  a  report  on  another 
subject  from  the  Committee  of  Reference. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 


MR.  M.  MERRILL. 

Mr.  Moses  Merrill  :  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  and  by  the  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Reference,  I  rise  to  pre- 
sent the  following  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration and  favourable  action  of  this 
Council.  This  suggestion  is  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  already  placed 
before  you  in  pi'int,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Council  has  heard  with  great  intei'est 
the  considerations  adduced  in  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Moore's  paper  on  'Church 
Statistics';  and,  recognising  the  relation 
which  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
denominational  life  has  to  the  work  of  the 
churches,  it  commends  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  the  churches  and 
associations  of  Congregationalists  in  the 
countries  represented  in  the  Council." 
The  suggestion  contained  in  this  resokition 
did  not  emanate  from  the  Committee  of 
Reference.  It  has  been  presented  to  their 
attention  from  various  sources  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  At  least  one  eminent  delegate 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  urged  its 
importance.  The  committee  voted  unani- 
mously to  introduce  the  resolution  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  wishes  ;  and  from  their  own 
view  of  the  case,  would  urge  its  acceptance 
by  the  Council,  for  the  following  reasons, 
stated  without  amplification : — The  giving 
and  diffusing  of  the  knowledge  secured  by 
the  adequate  system  of  statistics  is — (1)  A 
means  of  gi-ace  to  those  who  give  it ;  (2)  it 
promotes  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  ;  (3) 
it  makes  known  the  excellencies  of  the 
churches ;  (4)  it  calls  attention  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  churches ;  (5)  it  pro- 
motes the  efficiency  of  the  churches. 
The  Congregational  "  Year  Book "  in 
America  is  as  useful  to  the  members 
of  our  churches  for  reference  as  a  directory 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city.  The  compila- 
tion of  the  book  in  its  i:)resent  complete  and 
comparatively  accurate  form  is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  patient  investigation  and 
correspondence  ;  and  though  there  may 
appear  objections  and  even  obstacles  to  such 
a  compilation  in  covmtries  and  churches 
where  such  a  work  has  not  been  attempted. 
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yet  such  objections  and  obstacles  gradually 
disaj^pear  as  the  statistics  are  made  up  and 
pul)lished  from  year  to  year.  I  move  the 
acce]>tance  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  then  seconded. 


DR.  NOBLE. 

Rev.  Dr.  Noble  :  I  should  like  to  move 
an  amendment  to  that  recommendation  be- 
fore it  is  formally  adopted.  I  realise  the 
situation  here.  We  are  too  much  fagged 
-with  the  work  of  the  day,  and  we  are  im- 
patient to  get  away,  and  it  is  out  of  time 
and  out  of  order  for  any  attempt  at  a  speech 
which  would  set  forth  the  reasons  which  I 
have  in  mind  for  making  this  motion.  I 
have  a  very  deep  conviction  that  great 
good  would  come  of  it  if  we  were  to  attempt, 
in  all  these  Congregational  churches  that 
are  represented  in  this  International  Coun- 
cil, to  come  somewhat  nearer  together  than 
we  are  now  in  our  plans  and  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  statistics  which  we  get. 
The  motion  that  I  have  to  make  is  simply 
this,  "  That  there  be  a  committee  of  nine 
appointed  by  this  Council,  three  from  the 
British  Isles,  three  from  America,  and  three 
from  the  other  countries  represented  here, 
to  take  into  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration this  question  of  unifying  the 
statistics  of  our  Congregational  churches." 
It  is  no  thought  in  my  mind  that  thej' 
should  report  to  this  Council,  but  report,  as 
is  very  freqtiently  done  in  connection  with 
our  National  Council,  whenever  they  are 
ready  to  make  their  final  report,  through 
the  newsimpers  that  represent  our  bodies. 
It  may  be  months  hence,  or  it  may  be 
years  hence,  but  I  have  a  conviction 
that  if  these  nine  brethren  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  up,  and  throvigh 
personal  interviews  and  conferences  as  they 
may,  and  looking  the  whole  question  over 
and  studying  the  characteristics  of  their 
churches  we  can  get  somewhat  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  are  now.  So  that  it  will  be 
possible,  for  instance,  for  me  in  Chicago  to 
take  up  the  statistics  of  the  churches  in  the 
city  of  London  and  know  considerable  abovit 
them,  as  you  can  take  tip  the  statistics  of 
our  churches  in  Chicago  and  know  consider- 
able about  their  numbers — what  they  are 
doing,  what  they  are  giving,  how  many 
were  added  to  the  church  during  the  past 
year,  what  is  the  number  of  missions 
attached  to  the  different  churches,  and 
numbers  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  all 
that.  I  have  intimated  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  make  an  elaborate  defence  of 
the  motion  which  I  offer,  but  I  may  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  important  things 
in  the  working  of  all  our  missionary  organ- 
isations, this  of  accurate  statistics  concern- 
ing our  churches.  We  have  what  I  may 
call  seven  denominational  societies,  one  of 
them  for  the  carrying  on  of  Avork  of  the 
"board  amongst  the  nations,  the  American 


Board,  and  the  other  six  connected  with 
some  form  of  aggressive  work  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  over  here  you  always  get 
money  without  any  special  difficulty  when- 
ever you  ask  for  it ;  but  we  are  some- 
times put  to  it,  as  I  said,  to  secure  money 
for  the  carrying  on  of  these  various  bodies 
in  America  ;  and  it  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  committees  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  affairs  of  mis- 
sions, for  instance,  to  be  able  to  take  up 
the  Year  Book,  in  which  there  shall  be  an 
accurate  and  full  statement  of  what  the 
churches  of  Boston  are  doing,  of  what  the 
churches  in  New  York  are  doing,  of  what 
the  churches  in  Cincinnati  and  San  Fran- 
cisco are  doing,  and  churches  all  around. 
Apjjeals  are  made  on  behalf  of  missions, 
sometimes  local  appeals,  on  the  basis  of  this 
thing,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  push  it 
along  on  these  lines ;  and  so  it  is  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  work.  I  under- 
stand some  of  the  difficulties.  I  have 
learned  some  of  these  difficulties  from  jjri- 
vate  interviews  with  bretliren  here  in  the 
way  of  procuring  and  publishing  these 
statistics,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  at  all 
what  would  be  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
a  committee  as  I  have  proposed  would  come. 
It  may  be  that  they  would  discover  they 
coidd  not  go  any  further  than  they  had 
already  gone  ;  but  let  such  a  committee  be 
appointed,  let  them  put  their  heads  together 
and  deliberate,  and  give  to  our  Congrega- 
tional Church  the  result  of  their  earnest 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and  if  they  find  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
attempt  anything  further,  very  vrell.  If 
they  find  on  consultation  that  it  is  practical 
to  go  further  and  get  ourselves  nearer  they 
can  report  that,  and  gradually  we  can  adoj^t 
it.  I  may  be  i:)ermitted  to  say — though  I 
see  the  Chairman  has  risen  in  that  signifi- 
cant attitude  which  implies  that  somebody 
else  had  better  sit  down — that  it  has  taken 
us  in  the  United  States  over  thirty  years 
to  get  our  statistics  to  the  jjoint  which  we 
have  arrived  at,  and  if  you  will  look  care- 
fully into  the  face  of  the  Chairman  you  will 
see  a  man  to  whom  the  churches  in  America 
are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man, 
and  perhaps  than  to  any  other  half-dozen 
or  hundred  men  in  America,  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Year  Book  that  is  issued  by  our 
National  Council.  This  man,  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Dexter  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  secre- 
tary, who  is  here,  and  Mr.  Hazen,  in  later 
times  the  secretary,  who  is  hei-e,  and  one  or 

two   gentlemen,   Mr.   W especially   in 

the  State  of  Illinois,  have  asked  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  they  have  exer- 
cised patience,  they  have  exercised 
all  manner  of  talk  until  all  the  churches 
and  all  the  States  have  fallen  in  readily 
with  it,  and  everybody  sees  the  value  of  it. 
That  Year  Book  is  a  great  stimulus  to  every  , 
minister  that  has  anything  in  him,  and  it  ' 
is  a  great  stimulus  to  every  church.  I 
bring  those  facts  before  my  church  when- 
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ever  I  want  to  stii-  them  to  more  giving  and 
more  Christian  activity.  There  is  a  great 
j^ower  in  the  statement  of  facts  in  onr  Year 
Book,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  missing  the 
inspiration  that  would  come  from  it.  I 
therefore  move  the  amendment  which  I 
have  ah-eady  stated,  "  That  a  committee  of 
nine,  competent  to  take  into  consideration 
the  statistics,  shall  be  appointed  from  this 
Council — three  from  the  British  Isles,  three 
from  the  United  States,  and  three  from  the 
other  countries  represented  here,  to  hold 
conferences  with  reference  to  the  unifying 
■of  onr  Congregational  churches." 

The  amendment  was  then  seconded  and 
carried. 

The  Chairman  :  Now  the  original  resolu- 
tion with  the  amendment  is  before  ns. 

Eev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  The  gentleman  who 
has  introduced  this  topic  has  jnst  ex- 
plained to  me  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  being  obliged  to  withdraw  that  he 
brought  the  subject  forward  when  he  did. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  much  time 
over  this.  We  are  agreed  about  it,  and  the 
other  matter  we  are  not  agreed  about,  and 
it  needs  discussion.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  resume  the  matter  that  was  pressed 
out  ? 

The  Chairman  :  This  motion  can  be  taken 
now  if  there  is  no  further  discu.ssion  aboiit  it. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Moore  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question.  Dr.  Noble,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  said  that  this  committee,  in- 
stead of  reporting  to  the  next  Council, 
should  report  to  the  public  on  their  behalf. 
His  motion,  i  take  it,  will  follow  immediately 
upon  the  words  now  presented  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Yes. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Eeference 
was  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  now  resumes 
•consideration  of  the  subject  which  was 
temporarily  postponed  and  suspended. 

Eev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  I  beg  to  move — 

That  it  is  recommended  that  the  morning 
sessions  of  the  next  Council,  after  the  first  day. 
be  reserved  for  deliberation  and  for  business 
instituted  by  the  Council. 

I  jDut  it  as  a  recommendation,  which  will 
be  just  as  good  as  an  instruction,  but  I 
have  not  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion  of 
;3ome  brethren  that  I  should  not  be  quite 
-SO  explicit,  for  I  want  to  j^ross  it  to  a 
vote,  if  possible,  that  the  whole  of  the 
morning  sessions  should  be  reserved  in  this 
way.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  temptation  to  jn-ess  in  good  speakers, 
the  enormous  temptation  of  filling  up  all 
the  mornings,  or  a  great  many  of  the 
mornings,  will  be  too  much  for  anybody 
without  this  recommendation,  and  I  think 
we  had  better  come  to  a  vote  whether  this 
Council  will  recommend,  after  our  experi- 
ence here,  that  all  of  the  morning  sessions 
shall  be  reserved  in  this  way.     My  friend 


from  Australia,  if  he  is  a  member  of 
that  Council,  as  I  hope  he  will  be,  will 
on  the  second  morning  be  able  to  move 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  sec- 
tions ;  and  then  my  friend  who  wanted 
the  women's  work  represented,  and  who 
also,  I  trust,  will  be  a  member  of  that 
Coiuicil,  can  innnediately  make  provision 
for  women's  work.  We  can  do  anything  we 
please  if  we  can  only  get  our  mornings ;  if 
we  cannot  get  them  there  is  no  hope  for  us, 
I  fear. 

Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams  :  I  sympathise 
strongly  with  the  complaints  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  want  of  time  for 
the  discussion  of  important  questions,  and 
I  recall  two  sittings,  at  least,  of  this  Council 
at  which  statements  were  made  which 
ought  to  have  been  answered  on  the  spot. 
I  own,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  to  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
punction at  having  been  an  assenting  party 
to  the  crowding  of  the  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  discussion  on  certain  occasions 
has  been  altogether  impossible.  But  I 
think  it  will  be  extremely  inconvenient  for 
us  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  course  of 
action  to  be  assumed  five  years  hence.  We 
shall  not  only  be  five  years  older — those  of 
us  who  are  alive,  I  hope,  will  be  wiser  than 
we  are  at  this  moment — but  vv'e  shall  expose 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  that  time 
to  very  great  diihculties  if  we  tie  up  their 
hands  at  this  early  i^eriod  with  regard  to 
this  particular  point.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  improvements  upon  the 
methods  pursued  in  this  Council  as  the 
xx'sult  of  jaractical  exiserience ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  suggest  any 
of  them  at  the  present  i)eriod.  I  think  our 
friends'  object  will  be  completely  realised  by 
its  being  put  on  record  that  these  complaints 
have  been  made,  and  these  suggestions 
offered,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
the  gentlemen  who  undertake  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  Conference  will  ade- 
quately consider  these  suggestions  and 
all  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  and  that 
we  had  better  leave  them  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of 
existing  circumstances,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  men  who 
will  be  living  and  acting  at  tha.t  period. 

Eev.  Dr.  Calkins  :  I  desire  to  make  a 
correction.  We  are  not  tying  anybody's 
hands  now.  I  have  modified  that.  "  It  is  re- 
commended " — that  is  all  we  are  doing ;  we 
are  recommending. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  lost  by  30 
votes  to  17. 

The  Committee  ap]>ointed  to  bring  wp  a 
resolution  for  the  calling  of  another  council 
now  returned, 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  committee 
recommends  the  withdrawal  of  No.  3  in  the 
report,  and  the  substitution  of  this  :  "  That 
the  National  Council  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  requested  to  act  as  the  con- 
vening body   of  the   Second   International 
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Council  in  siibstantially  the  same  way  as 
this  first  Council  was  convened  by 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  that  a  committee  of  fifteen 
— of  whom  five  shall  rejjresent  the  British 
Isles,  five  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
five  the  other  parts  of  the  world — he  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Nomination  to 
•convey  this  request  to  the  National  Council 
at  its  session  in  1892.'' 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman:  The  motion  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  is  now 
before  you  ;  are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  report  was  then  carried. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal's  amendment  to  No.  3 
■Vf  as  then  put  and  carried. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  moved,  and  Dr. 
Bevan  seconded :  "  That  the  year  of  assem- 
bly shall  be  such  as  the  triennial  National 
■Council  of  America  shall  determine/'  which 
Tivas  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  you  now  vote  for  the 


adoption   of  the  sections  after  the  first  as 
amended  ? 

This  was  unanimously  carried. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Dr.  Brown  has  left 
London,  and  we  are  therefore  without  an 
English  representative  on  the  Committee  of 
Nomination.  The  Committee  of  Nomination 
now  consists  of  Dr.  Hazen,  and  Eev.  E.  H. 
Browne,  of  Melbourne.  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams  be  put  x\pon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Nomination,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Bro-nn. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Eev.  Dr.  Adams  :  I  move,  "  That  this 
Council  recognizes  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  representation  of  women  at  the 
next  Council."  That  is  not  an  instruction, 
but  it  is  a  suggestion.  That  is  additional, 
not  as  an  amendment. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the  Benediction. 


PUBLIC      MEETING. 


The  subjects  arranged  for  the  pubKc 
lufeting  held  in  the  evening  at  the  City 
Temple,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  presiding,  were 
'•  Sacerdotalism  and  Modern  Unbelief  "  and 
"  Cf^'Ugregationalism  and  the  Church 
-Catholic."  There  w-as  again  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

The  hymn, 

'•  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  name," 

having   been  sving,  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Gilbert. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  my  very  pleasant 
duty  to  introduce  to  the  audience  to-night, 
in  tlie  first  place,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brand,  from 
■Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  name  of  the  place 
associated  with  our  brother  who  is  to  speak 
to  us  this  evening  will  recall  to  the  memory 
of  some,  I  daresay,  who  can  remember 
London  church  life  of  the  past  generation, 
some  of  the  highest  and  holiest  influences 
that  V'B  have  ever  known.  There  are  very 
few  among  us  now  who  can  remember  the 
work  of  Mr.  Finney,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  older 
cnes  present  whose  own  hearts  were  stimu- 
lated and  their  spiritual  life  greatly 
quickened  by  the  work  of  that  eminent 
evangelist,  one  of  the  first  of  those  who 
have  visited  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  and  who  brought  great  refreshing  and 


quickening  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
our  churches.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Brand  will 
receive,  not  only  for  lus  own  sake,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  memoiy  of  that  sainted 
man,  a  very  hearty  and  cordial  welcome 
from  this  audience. 

DR.     BRAND. 

Eev.  James  Brand,  D.D.,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  as  follows,  on  the  subject  of 

SACERDOTALISM  AND  MODEEN  UN- 
BELIEF :  HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THEM 
IN  THE  INTEREST  OP  SCRIPTURAL 
FAITH. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  a  double- 
headed  one.  Sacerdotalism  is  an  English 
or  European  rather  than  an  American 
theme.  I  shall  touch  upon  it  only  in  its 
bearing  upon  Christian  apologetics.  The 
greater  part  of  this  essay,  therefore,  will  be 
devoted  to  that  unbelief  in  general  which 
touches  all  people  and  all  lands. 

I. THE    PRESENT    SITUATION. 

The  first  step  in  any  orderly  discussion 
must  be  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  situation 
as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  characterise 
the  religious  thought  of  our  time.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
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of  the  age  is  mental  unrest ;  doubt  rather 
than    positive    unbelief.      Ours    has    been 
called  a  "  mechanical  age,"  a  "  mercenary- 
age,"  an  "  infidel  age  "  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  in  the  Christian  Chui-oh  who 
feel   that   the    days   of    faith   have   passed 
away,  and   that    religious   thought   is  now 
drifting,  as   De    Qixincey  would   say,  down 
toward  the   Botany    Bay    of   the   universe. 
But  history  suggests  that  the  moral  features 
of   this    age   are   not  wholly  unique.     The 
traveller  who  stands  on  one  peak  in  a  long- 
range  of  mountains,  seeing  the  crags  and 
chasms  at  his  feet,  and  then  looks  away  to 
the  calmer  rest  and   smoother  ovitlines    of 
the  heights  that  slumber  in  the  distance, 
is    tempted    to    feel    that    that    mountain 
alone    where    he    stands     shows    the    con- 
vulsion  of   nature ;    but    a   little    personal 
contact  with  the  others  would  convince  him 
that  they  too  had  jutting  rocks  and  deep 
ravines,  that  they  too  were  scarred  by  the 
avalanche  and  beaten  by  the  blast.     So  it 
is  with   one    who    stands    on    one    of    the 
mountains  of  the  centuries.     His  sense  of 
the  near  is  too  keen,  his  vision  of  the  remote 
too    general   to   allow   a   true    comparison. 
Modern  iinbelief  is  neither  new  nor  modern. 
We  are  not  to  judge  of  orir  age  by  the  noise 
of    agnosticism   or    the    cry    of    nihilistic 
infidelity.  As  the  human  race  cannot  change 
its  nature  or  stop  thinking,  neither  can  it  as 
a  whole  drift  into  atheism  or  permanent  in- 
fidelity, if  it  would.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  conflict  with  rinbelief  is 
over.     There  is  no  discharge  in  this  war. 
But   I   believe   the    fiercest  of  our  battles 
have    been   fought   and  won.     Unbelief   is 
not  as  positive,  not  as  disdainful  as  it  once 
was.     Eeal  progress  has  been  made.     True 
science     is     now     theistic.        Materialistic 
atheism  is    unscientific,  and   is    losing  its 
hold    on    logical  minds.      Deism    was  dis- 
posed of  by  Butler  and   Paley.     Rational- 
ism,     the     vast     progress     of      which     is 
largely    due   to    the  leaven  of  the   Gospel 
itself,    is    becoming     more     rational      and 
less  hostile  to  metaphysics  and  the  moral 
natiu-e  of  man.    Physical  science,  which  has 
so  often  threaiened  the  overthrow  of  faith, 
is  step  by  step  becoming  its  ally.    Dogmatic 
agnosticism,  the  latest  resort  of  iinbelief,  is 
itself    a  concession.     The    higher  criticism 
which  is  troubling  some  souls  to-day  is  to  be 
received  not  with  prejudice, but  discrimina- 
tion.    There  is  a  Christian,  and  an  un-Chris- 
tian,  a  purposely  destriictive,  and  a  liindly 
constructive  type.      The  former  is  to  be  re- 
sisted, the   latter  welcomed,   watched,  and 
tested.      It  is  as  yet  not  far  enough  from 
its  cradle  to  make  it  safe  to  predict  what  its 
resiilts  will  be.      For  the  present,  however, 
even  the  Christian  type  seems  to  be  a  little 
dictatorial,  disdainful,   ambitious.      It   has 
all  the  haste   and   violence   of  youth.      It 
gallops  to  its  conclusions.      Its  running  is 
like  the    running  of   Ahimiaz,   the  son   of 
Zadoc,  more  speed  than  facts,  while  Cvishai, 
though  of  slower  movement,  may  bring  the 
authoritative  message.      The  Higher  Criti- 


cism, however,  has  a  perfect  right  to  the- 
field,  and  twenty  years  hence,  I  doubt  not, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  been  of  real  service 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  A  few  Christian 
souls  are  alarmed,  and  the  crowd  of  infidels 
are  jubilant,  but  there  is  a  stvibborn  senti- 
ment abroad  on  this  earth  that  that  which 
fits  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature  and 
saves  him  from  his  sins  is  not  going  to  be 
overthrown  either  by  pious  weeping  or  in- 
fidel crowing.  Eree  religion,  so-called, 
especially  in  America,  has  various  forms,  and 
is  at  times  rampant,  biit  feeble  and  waver- 
ing. A  member  of  the  Liberal  Club  of 
Boston,  not  long  ago,  after  declaring  that 
the  beliefs  of  Christians  are  passing  into  the- 
realm  of  fable,  and  that  the  Church  lies 
pi'ostrate  across  the  jDath  of  progress,  goes 
on  to  concede  that "  Liberals,  after  all,  do  not 
know  what  to  teach  their  children,  that 
Atheism  will  not  do,  that  children  do  lose 
something  by  staying  away  from  church,, 
that  animalism  is  encouraged  by  materialis- 
tic views,  and  that  they  really  have  nothing 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  Gospel  of 
Jesus — no  religion  to  give  to  their  children^ 
only  impenetrable  mystery,  agnosticism,^ 
negation,  nothing." 

The  definite  drift  of  religious  thought  in 
the  whole  of  Christendom  seems  to  be  away 
from  ecclesiasticism,  away  from  priestcraft, 
away  from  "  semi-feudal  hopes,"  away  from 
official  mediators,  towards  individualism  and 
spiritual  manhood.  Church  dictation,  sym- 
bolism, priestly  functions,  count  for  less  and 
less,  while  Christian  socialism,  reason,  the 
rights  of  the  laity,  the  equality  of  j^riest  and 
people,  a  living  faith  and  a  working  love, 
count  for  more  and  more.  The  temper  of 
the  masses  of  men  is  against  human  autho- 
rity and  in  favour  of  individual  assertion. 
It  is  not  against  religion,  as  ciieh,  biit 
against  the  administration  of  it.  The  infi- 
delity of  to-day  succeeds  in  its  attack  on 
our  defective  life,  rather  than  on  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  any  of 
the  old  theoretical  positions  are  aban- 
doned by  all  unbelievers.  There  are 
individuals  still  doing  desperate  battle 
for  all  exploded  theories.  We  need  not 
expect  to  convert  all  materialists  by 
refriting  materialism;  for  unbelief  is  but- 
tressed by  natural  depravity  far  more  than 
by  natural  science.  I  only  speak  here  of 
the  general  drift  of  thought.  The  chief 
point  of  attack,  so  far  as  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical unbelief  is  concerned,  is  still,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  supernatural  origin  of 
the  Gospel.  The  one  common  factor  in  ev^ery 
form  of  infidelity  is  the  denial  of  the  suidci-- 
natural.  New  names  are  assumed,  new 
methods  adopted,  new  combinations  of 
forces  are  led  to  the  field  year  after  year, 
])ut  the  same  purjDOse  aiaimates  them  all — to 
overthrow  the  fact  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, and  find  some  theory  or  princijjle  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  tbe  universe  without  it.  Biit  in 
spite  of  all,  the  faith  of  the  truly  evangelistic 
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•Cliurcli  is  stronger  and  steadier  to-day  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  To  souls  in  earnest 
to  save  men,  the  Gosjiel  grows  more  and  more 
invincible.  Its  most  striking  feature  is  the 
imperturbable  repose  which  sits  upon  its 
pages.  The  words  of  Jesus  Christ  rise  amid 
the  froth  of  luiman  speculation  like  an 
island  of  marble  amid  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

II. — SACERDOTALISM. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  drift  of  thought  indi- 
cated above,  it  becomes  certain  that  sacer- 
dotalism can  have  little  or  no  value  in  the 
■conflict  with  unbelief.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that,  coming  from  a  land 
where  we  have  no  State  Chiirch  to  give 
v.-eight  to  sacerdotalism,  I  should  be 
qiialified  to  say  much  in  regard  to  its  prac- 
tical working.  In  the  United  States  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  one  man  is  just 
as  good  as  another,  and  even  a  little  better ; 
that  a  layman  is  just  as  good  as  a  priest  if 
he  is  a  Christian,  and  that  the  seven  pi-o- 
positions  of  sacerdotalism,  as  set  forth  by 
•Garbett,  are  a  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  have,  however,  some  specimens  of  the 
thing  which  are  quite  instructive.  A  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcoi^al  Chiirch,  sjieaking  of  a 
-certain  section  in  New  Ycrk  city,  said  that 
it  "contained  42,000  sovils,  three  Catholic 
■churches,  two  Congregational  chapels,  bxit 
not  a  single  church" — a  sentiment  which,  if 
only  backed  by  the  power  of  the  State, 
might  be  serious.  As  it  is,  we  regard  it  as 
-only  a  joke,  or,  in  the  words  of  Thackeray, 
as  "  snobbism  rampant."  We  do  not  feel 
that  such  a  conception  of  "  the  church  "  can 
have  much  apologetic  value  with  the  masses 
of  unbelievers.  It  seems  to  us,  moreover, 
that  to  spend  time  and  money  haggling 
over  questions  of  candles,  a.nd  vestments 
and  genuflexions,  and  east  or  west  facings 
at  the  altar,  and  even  the  mild  bigotry  of 
insisting  iipon  an  apostolic  touch  on  the 
heads  of  preachers,  when  there  are  no 
apostles,  and  when  the  woi-ld  is  dying  for 
the  bread  of  life,  is  too  small  business 
long  to  command  the  respect  of  earnest 
men.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small 
matter,  and  justice  demands  the  distinct 
acknowledgment  that  the  Anglican  Church 
has  always  had,  and  has  to-day,  many  of 
the  piu-est  men,  the  ripest  scholars,  the 
noblest  apologists  that  have  ever  walked 
this  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostle  John. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  Roman  system  in  its 
relation  to  modern  unbelief  is  what  the 
framers  of  my  topic  had  specially  in  mind. 
Roman  sacerdotalism  is  the  apex  of  a 
.  ijyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  justification 
by  merit,  administered  by  a  consecrated 
priest  in  the  act  of  baptism.  This  im- 
plies an  infallible  Chiu-ch,  with  an  infallible 
Pope,  and  a  consecrated  priestly  class  who 
stand  between  the  soul  of  the  sinner  and 
Christ,  and  without  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion. This  thing,  even  in  its  worst  form,  is 
not  unknown  in  the  United  States.  We 
Lave  among   us  18,OG0,CO0   Catholics    with 


8,500  priests,  and  Jestiitism  on  the  war-path 
with  its  usual  contempt  of  truth.  We  miist 
not,  however-,  wrong  Catholics  as  a  class. 
They  have  done  good  work  in  past  centuries 
for  the  defence  of  a  Biblical  faith.  The 
attitude  of  the  Romish  Chiurch  was  a  vast 
advance  upon  the  savagery  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  before  critical  and  rationalistic 
thought  came  to  the  front,  and  before 
modern  literature  was  born ;  but  that  is 
no  proof  that  it  can  be  trusted  as 
the  safeguard  of  Christianity  to-day. 
"  That  which  makes  a  child  a  man  is 
good,  but  that  which  makes  a  man  a  child 
is  evil." 

1.  It  is  demonstrably  certain  that  any 
system  wliich  ignores  the  difference  between 
the  thirteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
which  builds  its  avithority  upon  a  confes- 
sedly imperfect  church  rather  than  upon  the 
Gospel  of  Christ ;  any  system  which  reduces 
nations  to  political  servitiide,  which  instinc- 
tively allies  itself  with  despotism,  which  tries 
to  save  religion  by  reviving  the  conditions 
of  the  Dark  Ages ;  any  system  which  makes 
it  a  prime  article  of  its  creed  to  persecute 
dissenters,  which  claims  the  right  to  co- 
erce the  consciences  of  men,  which  sets 
itself  up  as  the  final  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, which  puts  a  bachelor  priest  between 
every  soiil  and  its  Saviour,  and  which  deli- 
berately palms  off  \\Y>oii  mankind  the  stu- 
pendous impertinence  of  infallibility  can 
only  excite  the  contempt  of  unbelievers. 
Any  man  who  teaches  that  the  divine  inspi- 
ration which  we  claim  for  the  Bible  has  been 
given  to  the  church  organisation,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  who  teaches  as 
Mr.  Mallock  has  done,  that  the  Church  is 
infallible  even  apart  from  the  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  is  only  widening  the  breach 
between  serioiis  sceptics  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  With  no  protection  but  that 
of  the  bull-hide  shield  of  infallibility, 
Mr.  Mallock  and  his  friends  tall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  modern  guns  of  rationalism. 
Even  devoiit  men  cannot  defend  the  bases 
of  faith  by  carrying  on  a  crusade  in  behalf 
of  holy  ignorance.  I  believe  with  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  that  Newman  and  the  Catholic  move- 
ment missed  a  great  apologetic  opportunity 
when,  instead  of  going  back  from  the  dead 
ritualism  of  the  English  Chui-ch  fifty  years 
ago,  to  the  simple  Clii-istianity  of  Christ, 
they  tried  to  recall  the  lost  ideal  of  an 
authoritative  Church  as  the  teacher,  in- 
spirer,  and  embodiment  of  religion,  and  so 
joined  the  Jesriits  in  arraying  against 
'•'Liberalism  the  organised  illiberalism  of  a 
body  ecclesiastic."  The  attempt  to  resist 
modern  thought  with  papal  infallibility 
is  like  trying  to  oppose  a  regiment  of 
Zouaves  armed  with  the  needle-gun  by 
a  squad  of  old  men  equipped  only  with 
flails. 

2.  But  the  relation  of  sacerdotalism  to 
modern  xmbelief  is  not  simply  negative.  Its 
troulile  is  not  simply  incapacity  to  cope 
with  the  arguments  of  a  rationalistic  age. 
Its  condemnation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
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a  direct  provocative  of  unbelief.  It  courts 
intellectual  revolt,  as  appears  in  tlie  rise  of 
the  anti-sacerdotal  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  well  as  in  the  state  of  Catholic  countries 
to-day.  "  Not  only  was  unbelief  rife  in  Italy," 
says  Prof.  Fisher, "  jn-ior  to  the  Reformation, 
but  scepticism  is  nowhere  more  x^revalent 
even  now  than  among  the  educated  classes 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  where  the  ritual  has 
been  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp. 
Disgusted  with  the  follies  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  religion  and  attract  the 
reverence  of  the  ignorant,  men  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith  altogether."  The  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Storrs  is  to  the  same  eifect. 
He  says  "  The  claim  of  Roman  sacerdotalism 
is  too  stupendous,  too  coercive,  and  there- 
fore, too  absurd  to  hold  the  minds  of  men." 
It  is  so  much  so  that  the  mind  revolts,  not 
simply  against  the  claim,  but  against  the 
Christianity  which  could  allow  it.  Prof. 
Stuckenberg,  of  Berlin,  says :  "  The  Pope's 
insistence  on  temporal  sovereignty  has  led 
thoughtful  men  to  question  the  pure 
spirituality  of  his  aim,"  and  that  "  the 
leaders  of  the  laity  in  Italy  to-day,  are 
ahnost  all  Freethinkers."  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  Ecclesiastical  despotism  in- 
evitably creates  unbelief.  Whatever  tends 
to  widen  the  chasm  between  clergy  and 
laity,  whatever  opposes  religious  liberty, 
whatever  throws  itself  across  the  jDath  of 
progress  under  the  name  of  religion,  must 
make  vmbelievers  in  Christianity  itself. 
Sacerdotalism  has  been  the  plague  of 
France.  In  no  coiintry  is  hostility  to  the 
Church  more  bitter,  or  infidelity  more 
virulent,  than  in  that  country  where 
Protestantism  finds  no  favour,  where 
Plutarch's  Lives  is  read  instead  of  Luther's 
Bible,  and  where  the  Reformation  was 
drowned  in  blood.  No  doubt  the  Protestant 
administration  of  religion  is  sadly  defective, 
and  many  things  in  its  history  may  have 
also  provoked  imbelief,  but  the  inevitable 
antagonism  to  Christianity  awakened  in  the 
hearts  of  freethinkers  by  Catholic  sacer- 
dotalism has  been  strongly  exin-essed  by  the 
rationalistic  reviewer  of  Mr.  Mallock.  He 
says  :  "  No  Methodist  fanaticism,  no  Baptist 
iincouthness,  no  Calvinistic  rigidity,  no 
Episcopal  inconsistency,,  has  ever  awakened 
the  passionate  antagonism,  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  Jesiiit  Catholicism  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who,  either  personally  or  in  sympathy 
with  her  victims  of  any  age,  have  known 
what  it  was  to  writhe  but  for  an  instant  in 
her  clutches." 

Now,  in  dealing  v/.th  such  a  system,  which 
is  really  not  unbelief,  but  over-belief,  the 
best  method  is  not  direct  assault  upon  the 
false,  but  exaltation  of  the  true.  Let  us 
believe  in  Luther's  method  of  pressing  upon 
the  common  peojjle  the  simple  Word  of  God 
and  the  apostolic  concei:)tion  of  the  Church. 
Let  this  simple  Gospel  faith  produce  pure 
character  and  evangelistic  churches  among 
ourselves,  and  the  contrast  will  woi'k  the 
desired  end. 


III. — THE    TRUE    CHKISTIAN    METHOD, 

When  we  speak  of  dealing  with  moderns 
unbelief  m  the  interest  of  Biblical  faith, 
there  are  two  lines  of  thought  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  theoretical  and  the  practical^ 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is,  of  course, 
the  basis  of  belief  with  which  we  ar& 
specially  concerned,  and  here,  in  attempting- 
to  establish  the  credibility  of  a  siipernatural 
revelation  in  Christ,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  special  point  of  attack,  our  ajjpeal 
must  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man.  Without  disparag- 
ing other  lines  of  argximent  it  is  safe  to  saj^ 
that  the  vmconquerable  antagonist  of 
atheism  and  every  form  of  rationalistic 
unbelief  is  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soiil. 
There  is  the  Christian's  strong  tower.  From 
that  point  the  religion  of  Christ  must  throw 
down  the  garmtlet  at  the  feet  of  reason.  If 
it  cannot  stand  that  test  it  must  go  to  the 
wall.  If  it  cannot  make  its  fruits  confirm 
its  claims,  it  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
apologist  who  is  afraid  to  launch  out  into- 
the  deep,  and  meet  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
is  not  a  true  defender  of  the  faith.  There 
are  certain  great  fundamental  facta  on  which. 
Christian  Theism  has  always  rested,  and. 
which  are  not  in  the  least  invali- 
dated by  all  the  rationalistic  discussion  of 
the  ages.  They  are  such  as  these  :  the- 
jjrinciple  of  causation,  the  fact  of  final  pur- 
pose in  man  and  nature,  the  reality  of  moral 
law,  the  intuitions  of  the  mind.  All  these 
are  found  in  their  most  convincing  form  in 
man  himself.  With  the  proof  of  the  moral 
natvire  of  man  stands  or  falls  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God.  There  is  the  basis  of 
faith  which  cannot  be  overthrowm  ;  there,  as 
Carlylehas  said,  "is  that  Ithuriel  which  can- 
not be  wounded  by  material  steel." 

Let  vis,  then,  set  out  from  this  point  with, 
this  supposition :  What  if  the  Bible  were 
false  ?  The  ajDostle  Paul,  while  declaring  that 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
took  pains  to  intimate  that  the  Gospel  was 
not  everything,  but  that  there  was  an  older 
revelation  than  the  Bible,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  Bible  are  not  dependent 
for  their  proof  upon  the  Bible  itself  but 
upon  this  older  revelation.  What,  then,  if 
the  infidels  are  right,  and  the  Bible  is  a 
delusion  after  all  h  The  question  is,  not 
what  would  unbelievers  give  us  in  place  of 
it,  but  what  would  remain  in  spite  of  un- 
belief— what  moral  facts,  what  responsi- 
bilities, what  needs,  what  duties,  what 
desi^airs  must  we  have  when  the  Gospel  is 
proved  false?  In  other  words,  what  Scrip- 
ture have  we  in  the  human  soul  itself  ?  I 
reply  : 

1.  We  should  have  the  intuitive  convic- 
tion of  causation,  the  evidence  of  an  eternal, 
self-existent  First  Cause.  This  evidence  is 
in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  assumes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  gives 
certain  collateral  proofs  of  His  existence,  buti 
does  not  claim  to  establish  that  august 
fact.      If  the  Bible  could  be  proved  to  ba 
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a  mere  fiction,  apart  from  all  Scriiatiiro  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  woiild 
still  be  found  by  the  Atheist  entrenched  in 
the  citadel  of  our  own  moral  nature,  and 
Avould  defy  his  jjower.  The  supreme  ques- 
tion which  presses  on  the  rational  mind,  and 
which  cannot  be  eradicated,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  change  or  process  or  development, 
but  the  question  of  heginning.  That  the 
beginning  of  conscious  moral  intelligence 
and  personality  had  an  intelligent  and  per- 
sonal cause,  which  must  have  been  eternally 
self-existent,  is  a  conviction  which  can  peiush 
only  with  the  mind  itself.  This  conviction, 
though  cultivated  by  the  Bible,  is  by  no 
means  dependent  vxpon  it. 

2.  Apart  from  all  Scripture  we  should 
have  the  belief  of  immortality.  That  belief 
is  not  dependent  on  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
assumes  it,  and  confirms  our  conviction  of  a 
future  state,  but  does  not  claim  to  create 
the  conviction.  The  doctrine  of  immortality 
is  older  than  the  Gospel — as  old  as  the 
nature  of  man,  and  has  evidence  of  its  own 
in  the  human  soul  which  would  stand  in  out 
moral  expectation,  though  we  had  never  had 
a  special  revelation. 

3.  The  moral  law  in  the  soul  would  still 
remain.  The  fact  of  that  law  in  our  natiu-e 
is  a  part  of  conscioiisness.  This  sense  of 
light  and  wrong,  this  feeling  of  moral  ob- 
ligation to  be  piu-e  and  true,  this  conscious- 
ness of  ill-desert  when  we  act  in  one  way, 
and  of  self-approval  when  we  act  in  another, 
is  not  dependent  upon  any  book.  The  light 
of  the  law  of  dxxtj  would  still  shine,  though 
the  light  of  redeeming  grace  were  piit  out. 
This  law,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  began 
with  the  human  souI,existedbefore  any  books 
were  written,  and  would  remain  though  all 
books  were  swept  away.  Our  missionaries 
find  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  in  Central  Africa  and  the 
New  Hebrides  as  truly  as  at  home.  All  men 
have  remorse  or  approbation  in  view  of  con- 
duct. All  have  a  propensity  to  pay  reli- 
gious homage  to  a  sui^reme  being,  not 
because  they  are  believers  in  a  Bible,  but 
because  they  are  men.  On  the  supposition, 
then,  that  the  Gospel  is  false,  the  obligation 
to  be  all  that  the  Gospel  enjoms  would  be 
no  more  an  open  question  than  it  is  now. 

4.  The  fact  of  sin  would  still  remain. 
This  dark  fact  existed  before  the  Gospel, 
exists  now  where  the  Gospel  is  knowm,  and 
would  not  surely  be  kc5  a  fact  if  the  Gos- 
pel were  cast  away.  Sin  and  moral  misery 
are  facts,  whether  there  be  a  Divine  remedy 
or  not.  The  fact  of  sin  is,  indeed,  a  fact  of 
revelation,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  needed 
to  be  revealed ;  it  stands  by  its  own  sad 
evidence.  Then,  again,  if  unbelievers  in 
the  idea  of  supernatural  revelation  could 
have  their  point  conceded  to  them,  there 
woiild  still  be  this  fact,  that  we  all  have 
broken  the  law  of  our  being,  that  we  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  light  we  had,  and,  there- 
fore, with  a  gospel  or  withoiit  it,  "are 
without  excuse."  The  world  is  full  of 
moral  suffering  and  guilt  and  tears,  whether 


there  is  an  objective  revelation  or  not. 
Even  if  unbelievers  were  right,  we  shotxld 
still  find  men  everywhere  being  swept  on 
and  down  in  this  tremendous  moral  drift  of 
souls,  and  still  actors  in  this  awful  tragedy 
of  falsehood,  and  hate,  and  murder,  and 
suffering,  and  weeping,  and  remorse. 

5.  The  natixre  and  consequences  of  sin 
would  still  remain.  The  observed  law  of 
sin  is  to  increase  and  propagate  itseK.  It 
is  never  self -reformatory.  Selfishness  never 
tends  to  exterminate  selfishness.  Hence,  if 
thei'e  is  no  remedy  in  the  Gospel,  there  is 
no  remedy  known.  If  revelation  is  a  delu- 
sion, these  consequences  of  sin  that  are 
lying  on  the  race  to-day  would  still  remain. 
There  is  no  agnosticism  about  them.  Sweep 
away  the  Gospel,  and  even  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  sin  will  still  abide.  The  do- 
minion of  lust,  the  curse  and  woe  of  war 
and  passion,  the  numberless  fears  and  pains, 
and  putrefying  sores  of  humanity  that  dis-  . 
tress  the  world,  would  abide  as  now,  but> 
without  one  mitigating  thought  hera  or  in 
any  heathen  land,  in  spite  of  all  that  science 
and  rationalistic  thought  can  do.  So,  too, 
the  moral  consequences  must  remain,  be- 
cause the  moral  law  remains.  Conscience- 
still  condemns.  Kemorse  still  gnaws  the- 
heart.  The  sense  of  eternal  loss  and  fear 
haimts  the  guilty,  crouching  spirit  like  a 
spectre. 

Now,  what  is  the  logical  conclu^'on  ?  It 
is  this.  On  the  supposition  that  iinbclieveis 
are  right  and  the  Gospel  a  delusion,  we  stili 
have  the  fact  of  a  God ;  the  fact  of  immor- 
tality, the  fact  of  moral  law,  the  fact  of 
sin,  the  nature  and  results  of  sin  working 
themselves  oiit  in  ever  multiplying  forms 
and  inci-easing  power  through  time  and 
eternity ;  this  on  the  one  hand,  and  abso- 
lutely no  mitigating  circumstance,  no 
Divine  interference,  no  Almighty  Christ, 
on  the  other.  The  guilt  and  curse  of 
sin  working  downward  in  the  nations; 
under  the  operation  of  eternal  moral 
law,  from  which  Christ  claims  to  save  ua, 
but  Christ  Himself  taken  away ;  all  the 
dark  facts  and  tendencies  of  human 
history  abiding,  and  the  only  bright  one 
proved  to  be  a  lie ;  Africa  and  India,  and 
Europe  and  America,  with  their  teeming 
millions,  sinking  under  their  infinite  moral 
disorders,  crying  with  a  long  inarticulate  cry 
throiigh  the  ages  and  spaces  for  a  remedy, 
bi\t  with  no  answer  but  a  cry  in  all  the 
universe  of  God. 

But,  says  the  imbeliever,  there  are 
remedial  influences  in  the  world.  True  ;  but 
they  are  influences  for  the  most  part 
started  by  the  Gospel.  But,  says  the 
rationalist,  the  moral  law  implies  the  duty 
of  repentance,  and  if  duty,  then  ability 
and  repentance  implies  reformation.  True, 
we  can  repent,  and  ought  to  rei)ent ;  but  re- 
pentance alone  saves  no  criminal.  The  law 
takes  its  course  whether  we  repent  or  not. 
The  idea  of  repentance  availing  to  save  a 
sinner  is  a  Gospel  idea.  It  is  only  with  a 
background    of    atonement,   only  under  a 
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■GosiJel  of  free  grace,  tliat  repentance  can 
■avail. 

Now  these  considerations  are  all  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
natiire,  and  there  are  certain  imi^ortant 
conclusions  which  follow. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  fact  of  an  eternal 
efficient  First  Cause.  There  is  also  a 
free  moi'al  being,  a  thinking,  feeling, 
hoping,  fearing,  resjiousible  intelligence 
called  man.  He  had  a  beginning.  He 
must  have  had  an  adeqiiate  intelligent 
cause.  The  human  soul  is  a  thought  as  well 
as  a  thing,  and  the  cause  must  have  been  a 
thinker  as  well  as  a  maker.  Contrived  and 
fraught  with  design  as  this  personal  moral 
natiire  of  man  is,  it  reveals  jiersonal  thought 
■as  well  as  force.  Therefore,  the  First  Cause 
is  a  person.  JBut  that  is  not  all.  Our  moral 
natvire  is  marvelloiisly  adapted  to  moral 
law  ;  so  made  that  it  is  blessed  when  vir- 
tuous, and  wretched  when  gviilty.  There- 
fore, the  maker  of  it  is  not  only  a  free  moral 
being,  but  a  being  of  benevolence,  of  right- 
eousness, with  infinite  preferences  for  virtue, 
expressed  in  the  very  constitution  of  his 
creatures.  Thus  we  have  directly  from  our 
moral  natui-e,  on  the  one  hand,  not  only  an 
•eternal  First  Caiise,  which  reason  and  science 
demand,  but  also  a  personal,  benevolent, 
holy  God.  On  the  other  hand,  fx-om  the  fact 
of  sin  and  the  rviined  condition  of  man,  we 
have  the  great  fact  of  man's  need  of  an  ob- 
jective revelation,  such  as  we  claim  to 
have  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  from  these 
considerations  we  logically  deduce  the 
reasonableness  of  a  sujiernatural  revelation. 
The  pi'esumi^tion  against  such  a  revelation 
which  rationalism  draws  from  the  unifor- 
mity of  natural  law  is  more  than  offset  by 
an  opposite  presumption  in  favour  of  it, 
the  moment  we  put  these  two  facts  to- 
gether, namely,  that  there  is  an  eternal, 
self-existent  Being,  who  created  man,  whose 
will  and  intelligence  are  the  forces  back  of 
all  laws,  and  whose  character  is  infinitely 
benevolent ;  and  that  man,  the  child  of 
God,  made  in  God's  image,  capable  of  virtue 
and  communion  with  his  Maker,  is  fallen 
and  jjerishing  in  sin,  and  so  is  in  need  of 
Divine  help — I  say,  put  these  two  things 
together,  spiritual  children  perishing  in 
want  of  a  special  revelation,  and  the  lather, 
whose  natixre  is  love,  looking  on  and  able  to 
give  it,  and  we  have  at  once,  without  going 
■outside  of  our  own  moral  natiu'e,  the 
credibility  of  a  supei-natural  revelation. 
And  this  credibility  is  pushed  forward  into 
moral  certainty,  when,  going  a  stejj  further, 
we  find  that  the  Gosi^el  of  Jesus  is  divinely 
adapted  to  our  need,  and  actually  does  re- 
generate and  save  when  tested  by  the 
scientifically  demonstrative  evidence  of  ex- 
perience. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  this  argument  from  man's  moral 
nature  miist  be  considered.  There  is  a 
form  of  rationalism  which  exalts  conscience 
and  which  holds  that  the  elements  of  moral 
xecuperation  for  man  are  in  himself.     This 


view  tries  to  hold  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
while  rejecting  its  supernatural  origin. 
According  to  Lecky,  it  hokh  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  good  thing,  bvit  is  only  one  step, 
or  one  stage  in  the  univei-sal  progress  of 
the  race.  Everything  is  changing  but  the 
moral  law.  All  superstitions  are  passing 
away,  as  witchcraft  has  done.  Great 
teachers  have  arisen  and  died.  One  system 
after  another  has  come  and  gone.  On  this 
principle  of  change  and  of  the  analogy  of 
history,  we  are  to  hold  ovirselves  in  a  kind  of 
scejatical  suspense,  waiting,  Micawber-like, 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Christianity  is 
serving  its  time.  It  is  at  the  front  to-day, 
but  will  i^ass  off  the  stage  when  its  work  is 
done,  and  give  place  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment and  "  a  more  unclouded  light." 

Now  this  habit  of  generalising,  which  is 
one  of  the  crowning  merits  of  accurate  and 
comi^rehensive  thinkers,  like  Hallam  or 
Guizot,  is  often  the  destruction  of  hastier 
minds.  The  rash  use  of  historical  analogy 
is  the  logical  whirlpool  where  many  a  man's 
faith  has  gone  down.  The  sjiirit  of  that 
rationalism  which  sloughs  off  witchcraft 
and  priestcraft  and  magical  theories  of  re- 
ligious ordinances  I  believe  to  be  the  fruit 
of  the  GosjDel  itself ;  but  its  danger  lies  in 
the  abuse  of  its  own  principle — that  is,  in 
admitting  no  stopping-place  till  it  reaches  a 
point  where  it  sajis  its  own  foundation  by 
denying  even  a  supernatviral  cause.  It  is 
well  enough  to  admit  the  force  of  historical 
analogy  in  the  progress  of  the  race  tintil  we 
come  to  some  exceptional  case  whei'e  the 
analogy  absolutely  fails,  then  the  rational 
attitude  is  to  admit  the  exception.  Now 
that  exception  is  found  in  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ.  Christ  has  no  histori- 
cal parallel.  Other  great  leaders  and 
systems  have  represented  the  partial  and 
temporary  ideas  and  nationalities  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  with  these  have  been 
outgrown  and  left  behind.  With  Christ, 
the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  perioetuity  and 
power  of  His  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men  are  based  iipon  the  relation  which  His 
doctrines  sustain  to  the  human  soiil.  The 
question  of  the  future  of  Christianity  turns 
upon  this  question :  Will  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  continue  to  hold 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men  till  the  end  of 
time  ?  Will  the  Gospel  be  oiitgrown  in  this 
grand  scientific  and  rationalistic  progress 
of  the  race  ?  Do  Christ's  doctrines  stand 
in  the  same  line  and  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  outgrown  and  obsolescent  religions  of 
the  past.  Is  the  Gospel  broad  enough,  deep 
enough,  high  enough,  scientific  and  yet 
spiritual  enough  to  lead  for  ever  the  progress 
of  the  race  in  all  stages  of  its  develoi^ment, 
and  be  the  text-book  of  religiovis  teaching 
and  the  inspiration  of  man's  religioiis 
organisations  while  humanity  endures  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  reason  asks, 
and  which  rationalism  answers  in  the 
negative. 

Now  that  it  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative^  that  these   doctrines  of   Christ 
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can  never  be  outgro^vn,  follows  from  this 
consideriition  :  all  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Jesns  arc  based  \ipon  and  addressed  to  cer- 
tain indestructible  princiijles  in  human 
nature  -which  never  change.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  noticed  in  all  the  change  and 
rationalistic  progress  of  the  race — it  is  that 
the  moral  sentiment  in  man  is  never  out- 
grown. There  is  no  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. Culture  and  civilisation  change  our 
mental  and  moral  conditions  ;  superstitions 
and  errors  pass  away,  but  the  moral 
sentiment  is  a  jjermanent  factor.  Under  all 
forms  of  government,  and  all  conditions  of 
life,  this  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  ill  desert  of  sin,  this 
realisation  of  something  out  of  tune  in  the 
soul,  this  inward  evidence  of  guilt  and 
spiritiial  need,  this  appreciation  of  love  and 
duty,  is  a  present  fact  which  deei^ens  and 
intensifies  as  we  grow  in  intelligence.  No 
man  ever  sinks  so  low  or  ever  rises  so 
high  as  vitterly  to  lose  this  sentiment. 
Now,  then,  upon  this  indestructible 
element  in  man  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's 
influence  is  built.  The  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this — that  all  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  our  Lord,  when  rightly  understood, 
coincide  with  and  are  imbedded  in  this  im- 
mortal jjart  of  man.  They  come  forward 
and  re-aifirm  the  soul's  own  moral  convic- 
tions. They  corroborate  the  soul's  views  of 
its  own  guilt  and  need,  and  emphasize  the 
soul's  own  sense  of  the  danger  of  sin. 
They  explain  and  reiterate  every  man's 
highest  sense  of  duty,  and  give  the 
sanctions  of  Divine  avithority  to  man's 
conscience.  These  great  central  facts 
uttered  by  our  Lord  lie  so  close  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  race  that  every 
candid  man  knows  them  to  be  true.  Take, 
for  example,  the  fact  that  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  religion,  that  we  are  subjects  of  moral 
law  and  have  to  do  with  an  eternal  God ;  what 
change  of  circumstances,  what  lapse  of  time, 
what  improvement  in  civilisation  can  ever 
dim  away  the  reality  of  that  truth  ?  It  lies  in 
the  vei-y  make  of  our  being.  Take  the  fact 
and  the  consequences  of  sin  and  what 
Christ  calls  the  lost  condition  of  man ;  what 
l^rogress  of  rationalistic  science  can  ever 
wrench  away  that  trvith  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  ?  "While  hiiman  natiire  lasts 
is  there  anything  in  literature,  science,  art, 
commei'ce,  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  the 
analysis  of  dirt,  that  is  ever  going  to  ex- 
punge from  the  history  of  souls  that  august 
and  frowning  fact  which  Jesus  did  not  create 
but  only  declared.*  Take  the  fact  of  the 
need  of  atonement  and  reconciliation  to  God 
as  conditions  of  peace ;  what  develoi^ment 
of  reason  can  hush  that  voice  in  the  soul  ? 
Take  the  scientific  fact  of  experience,  that 
Jesus  does  meet  the  yearnings  of  the  human 
spirit,  that  He  sustains  and  satisfies  the 
heart,  that  they  who  come  to  Him  do  find 
rest  unto  their  souls ;  that  He  did  usher 
in  the  dawn  of  true  liberty  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  that  a  revival  of  righteous- 
ness follows  in  His  path ;  that  bad  character 


becomes  changed,  reformed,  born  again ; 
that  hate  and  miirder  give  place  to  love  and 
goodwill,  and  that  reason  itself  is  exalted 
wherever  His  words  and  spirit  are  received  ; 
— what  magic  of  philosophy  or  chemisti-y, 
what  progress  of  naturalistic  light  can  ever 
nullify  these  facts  ?  Take  that  supremo 
fact  exhibited  on  the  cross  of  Christ — the 
love  of  God  in  sacrificial  agony  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself  :  how,  when,  where 
in  the  golden  future  of  science  and  civilisa- 
tion are  the  aching,  bleeding,  loveless,  rest- 
less hearts  of  dying  men  going  to  cease 
to  be  drawn,  comforted,  healed,  by  that 
supernal  love  which  Mrs.  Browning  says 
"reconciles  so  the  above  and  below  "  ?  I  know 
there  is  great  stress  laid  ujDon  betterphysical 
conditions.  Some  men  have  advocated 
simply  better  breeding,  better  sewerage, 
better  ventilation,  and  more  sound  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene,  as  the  only  new  evangel 
that  hvimanity  needs.  But  surely,  in  the 
presence  of  the  selfishness  and  hate  and 
murder,  and  all  the  moral  miseries  which 
darken  and  burden  the  earth  to-day,  and 
which  rationalism  seems  to  have  no  power 
to  remove,  such  i-easoning  itself  would  be 
the  better  for  some  sewerage.  I  believe  in 
good  sewerage  ;  I  believe  in  well- ventilated 
houses ;  I  believe  in  sound  piinciples  of 
hygiene ;  I  believe  in  the  development  of 
art  and  the  benign  influence  of  clean  litera- 
ture, and  the  extension  of  knowledge  to 
every  rational  creature ;  I  believe  in  the 
gospel  of  good  clothes,  and  the  beneficent 
effect  of  a  homestead  and  abundant  bread 
and  butter ;  I  believe  in  all  that  rational- 
istic science  and  civilisation  can  bring ; 
but,  when  all  is  done,  human  souls, 
empty,  naked,  thirsting,  suffering,  will 
still  cry  out  for  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Christ 
and  His  docti-ines  may  have  many  de- 
feats and  rebuffs.  He  is  used  to  that.  Gen- 
tlemen in  high  places  may  decide  every 
little  while  that  they  do  not  need  Him.  The 
poorest  and  neediest  of  mankind  may  de- 
spise him  most.  He  is  used  to  that.  Oratoi-s 
may  arise  here  and  there  and  roar  across 
the  continents  that  the  ages  are  leaving 
Christ  behind,  but  all  this  neither  casts  Him 
down  nor  scatters  His  friends.  "  With  us 
men,"  said  Napoleon,  "  a  single  battle  lost 
criTshes  us  and  scatters  our  friends."  To  be 
sure,  but  Christ's  defeats  and  rebuff's,  and  all 
the  accumulated  scorn  of  the  perishing  ages 
only  recoil  from  His  imperial  person  and  leave 
Him  standing  nearer  and  dearer  to  human 
sinners  than  ever  before.  No,  Christ  cannot 
be  outgrown  except  by  some  unknown  down- 
ward growth  whicii  extirjiates  the  moral 
nature  of  the  soul.  Hiunan  progress,  nay, 
rationalism  itself,  does  not  outgrow,  but 
grows  out  of  these  spiritual  ideas.  And 
besides  all  this,  Christ  teaches,  not  only  a 
relative,  but  an  absolute  virtue.  He  requires 
of  men  the  highest  moral  excellence  which 
even  a  Divine  being  can  render.  He  puts 
His  standard  of  spiritual  and  rational  life 
up  to  the  throne  of    God.      His   doctrines 
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require  not  only  the  highest  virtue  attained 
aud  attainable,  but  the  highest  conceiv- 
able. How  can  they  be  outgrown  ?  It 
■was  even  Goethe's  opinion  that  the  race 
can  never  rise  higher  than  Christianity  as 
seen  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  progress,  the  wider  the  reach 
of  reason,  the  higher  human  virtue  soars, 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  Him  who  is  the 
final  teacher  as  well  as  Saviour  of  the-  race. 


IV. THE    APOLOGETICS     OF     PRACTICAL    LIFE. 

In  dealing  with  modern  unbelief  in  the 
interest  of  Biblical  faith,  as  suggested 
above,  it  is  by  no  means  enough,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  imi^ortant  branch  of  the 
subject,  to  refute  the  theological  objections 
of  unbelievers.  The  great  want  is  to  make 
a  better  use  of  the  ^practically  demonstra- 
tive evidence  in  favour  of  Christian  faith 
which  is  found  only  in  Christian  life.  The 
weak  point  in  our  cause  lies  not  in  the 
defect  of  rational  argument,  but  the  de- 
fects of  i^ractical  Christian  living.  "  Ah,  I 
have  found  you  out,"  said  a  Brahmin  to  a 
Christian  ;  "  you  are  not  as  good  as  your 
Book.  If  you  were  as  good  as  yoiir  Book 
you  would  conquer  India  for  Christ  in  five 
years."  It  was  Whitefield  who  said  he  would 
rather  have  ten  members  wholly  consecrated 
to  God  and  filled  with  the  Spirit  than  500 
whom  the  devil  laughs  at  in  his  sleeve.  It 
was  Wesley  who  said,  "  Give  me  a  hundred 
men  who  fear  nothing  but  sin,  and  desire 
nothing  but  God,  and  I  wiU  shake  the  world." 
The  troublesome  fact  in  our  day  with  regard 
to  Christian  apologetics  lies  in  the  con- 
sciousness, not  of  a  dead  belief,  but  of  a 
broad  chasm  between  belief  and  jjractice.in 
the  hollowness,  not  of  a  vacant  creed,  but  of 
a  vacant  spiritual  life,  in  the  ghastliness  of 
a  great.  Divine,  moral  conviction  unequally 
yoked  with  a  partial  and  dwarfish  con- 
formity to  that  conviction.  It  is  this  that 
leads  many  lookers-on  to  supj^ose  that  the 
Gospel  itself  is  defective  as  a  remedy  for 
the  race.  Defences  on  paper,  however 
cogent  and  convincing,  will  not  save  the 
cause.  Paper  attacks  have  been  made,  from 
the  Apostate  Julian  to  the  smaller  apostates 
of  to-day,  but  the  old  Bible  stands  the  same. 
Paper  defences  have  been  made  from  the 
testimony  of  Polycarp  to  the  last  volume  of 
Christian  evidences.  But  the  old  Bible  is 
not  specially  exalted.  Attack  and  defence 
have  balanced  each  other,  and  will  do  so  in 
the  future.  But  that  is  not  enough.  If 
Ltither  had  only  wi-itten  learned  articles  on 
Christian  apologetics,  or  a  volume  on  the 
need  of  reform  in  the  Church,  and  had 
shrunk,  like  Erasmus,  from  acting  out  his 
convictions  in  real  life,  where  would  have 
been  the  Reformation  ?  No,  in  addition  to 
all  argument,  we  need  the  martyr  spirit  of 
the  Cross.  Our  business  must  be  to  become 
"  as  good  as  our  Book." 

1.  As  a  preliminary,  and  as  promotive  of 
a  more  spiritual  temper  of  mind  among  men. 


we  need  to  have  a  larger  place  given  in  all' 
our  systems  of  education  to  mental  and 
moral  science.  The  whole  di-ift  for  many" 
years  has  been  toward  physics  rather  than 
metaiihysics.  That  drift  is  not  favourable 
to  Christian  faith.  Not,  of  coiu'se,  that 
natural  science  is  necessarily  atheistic  in  its 
tendency,  but  an  undue  proportion  of 
physical  study  gives  a  temper  of  mind  un- 
duly unsi^iritual.  The  mind  becomes  ad- 
justed to  that  with  which  it  most  con- 
stantly deals.  The  study  of  matter  has 
no  such  elevating  spiritualising  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  as  has  the  study 
of  our  mental  and  moral  nature  and  des- 
tiny. On  the  contrary,  when  physical 
sciences  come  to  overshadow  everything  else,, 
as  they  do  in  some  seats  of  learning,  reli- 
gion is  compelled  to  take  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  danger  result- 
ing from  this  tendency  of  physical  science- 
to  take  possession  of  the  educational 
centres  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  He  says  :  "  It  directs 
attention  from  the  phenomena  of  moral 
liberty  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the 
recesses  of  the  hiiman  mind  alone,  and  by 
exhibiting  merely  the  phenomena  of 
matter  and  extension,  habituates  us- 
only  to  the  contemplation  of  the  laws 
of  a  blind  mechanical  necessity.  The  result 
is  that  the  student  becomes  a  materialist 
if  he  speculate  at  all."  This  is  an  unfavour- 
able i^reparation  of  the  mind  for  spiritual 
faith.  The  evil  here  referred  to,  however, 
is  not  one  inherent  in  i^hysical  science — it 
lies  only  in  a  too  exclusive  and  dispropor- 
tionate attention  to  physical  study.  The 
tendency  to  materialistic  unbelief  does  not 
prevail  in  proportion  as  j^hysical  facts  are- 
examined  and  verified,  but  only  in  jaropor- 
tion  as  the  problems  of  matter  and  exten- 
sion are  given  a  monopoly  of  the  mind. 
My  plea,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
Biblical  faith,  and  especially  as  tending  tO' 
a  more  sympathetic  temper  of  mind  toward 
the  Gosi:»el,  is  that  a  larger  place  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  moral  laws 
of  God,  and  especially  the  moral  and  sjDiri- 
tual  nature  of  man  himself.  And  this  should 
begin  early  in  the  course  of  education.  This 
almost  luiiversal  sweep  of  modern  education 
from  the  moral  and  spiritual  to  the  physical 
phenomena  of  nature  is  making  one-sided 
men.  Thousands  of  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity are  like  Ephraim  of  old — "  an  un- 
turned cake,"  well  done  on  the  physical, 
but  raw  on  the  spiritual  side.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Christianity  that  it  flourishes  best, 
not  among  materialised  colossi  and  spiritual 
dwarfs,  but  among  symmetrically  developed 
and  completed  men. 

2.  It  would  be  well  to  lay  a  deeper 
emphasis  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  system  as  such.  Professor  Stearns, 
in  his  recent  admirable  volume,  has  truly 
said,  "The  difficulties  respecting  Chris- 
tianity with  which  jjeople  are  troubled  are- 
due  in  large  part  to  gross  ignorance  of  what 
the    Christian     system     is.      The    flippant 
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infidel  imposes  upon  people  by  his  mis- 
representation of  Christianity,"  and  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  do  not  know  enoiigh 
about  their  doctrinal  system  to  contradict 
him.  This  has  come  about,  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  because  the  Clnirch  has  become 
derelict  in  her  duty,  and  not  only  has  let 
doctrinal  preachini;-  fall  into  neglect,  but 
also,  which  is  still  worse,  no  longer  gives  the 
young  the  systematic  doctrinal  instruction 
that  alone  can  enable  them  fully  and  fairly 
to  understand  what  Christian  truth  is.  It 
is  often  the  fragmentariuess  of  their  views 
that  keeps  men  from  accejiting  Christianity 
at  the  first.  Seen  in  a  single  aspect  it  is 
open  to  all  sorts  of  objections.  Viewed 
comprehensively,  it  is  irresistible.  Oiu*  in- 
ternational system  of  Sunday-school  in- 
struction, with  all  its  advantages,  is  sadly 
defective  in  giving  this  connected  view  of 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  fragmentary.  It 
deals  with  isolated  truths,  chiefly  of  the 
practical  sort.  Probably  not  one  scholar  in 
a  thousand  ever  gets  any  knowledge  of 
a  system  of  Christian  truths  in  their 
logical  connection,  and  therefore  is  in  no 
sense  pi-epared  to  defend  that  system  on 
rational  grounds.  What  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  international  system  of  lessons 
is  a  catechism  which  shall  be  rigidly  taught 
in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  which  shall  con- 
tain a  concise  system  of  the  essential 
Biblical  truths  with  proof-texts,  in  their 
logical  connection.  The  man  who  shall 
prepare  the  best  thing  in  this  line  will 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  Christian 
apologetics. 

3.  The  interests  of  Biblical  faith  require 
that  a  new  emphasis  be  laid  by  the  pulpit 
on  certain  coniparativehj  neglected  truths.  Our 
first  dutj"  in  this  practical  line  is  to  disarm 
prejxidice,  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  un- 
believers the  weapons  which  our  own  incon- 
sistencies have  given  them.  The  best  con- 
demnation of  infidelity  is  a  genuine  exhi- 
bition of  Christianity.  It  has  been  said 
that  Spinoza  might  have  been  a  Christian  if 
he  had  seen  Christianity  as  anything  but  a 
persecutor  of  free  thought.  Doubtless  many 
an  infidel  of  to-day  might  have  been  a 
believer  if  he  had  seen  Christianity  exactly 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  our 
human  nature,  that  in  our  contest  with  the 
foes  of  Christianity  we  grow  one-sided. 
Certain  important  truths  are  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  backgrovmd,  and  Christianity  is 
exhibited  in  a  distorted  form,  robbed  of  its 
symmetry  and  beauty. 

The  first  of  these  neglected  truths  which 
need  new  development  is  the  Sociology  of  the 
Gospel.  Theology  and  sociology,  duties  to 
God  and  duties  to  man,  divide  the  Bible 
between  them.  The  two  great  commands 
stand  side  by  side — "the  second  is  like 
unto"  the  first.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  Professor  Ely  is  right. 
Theology  has  been  cultivated  to  the  neglect 
of  sociology.  The  social  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  in  our  current  Christian  life,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade.     The  golden 


rule  has  not  been  impartially  applied 
Schools  of  theology  have  not  taiight  their 
students  this  asjiect  of  the  Gospel.  Churches 
have  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  this 
line.  Hence  false  views  of  social  rights  ; 
the  Avicked  spirit  of  caste ;  the  unchristian 
use  of  money ;  the  comi^arative  neglect  and 
even  oijpression  of  the  jjoor  by  the  rich  ;  the 
struggle  of  the  Church  to  identify  itself 
with  the  well-to-do  and  well-dressed  of  this 
world  ;  the  guilt  of  mercantile  selfishness, 
which  ignores  righteousness  and  curses 
barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  peoples  of 
the  earth,  for  national  and  personal  gain,  all 
this  has  been  winked  at  or  openly  ijractised 
in  our  cvirrent  Christianity.  This  has  not 
only  crippled  the  Church  of  God,  but  has 
put  a  club  into  the  hands  of  unbelievers 
against  the  Gos]oel  itself.  The  more  dis- 
criminating world  has  been  cornice  lied  even  to 
coin  a  new  word  to  describe  this  contrast  be- 
tween our  profession  and  our  life.  The  popu- 
lar word  is  "  Churchianity,"  as  distinguished 
from  Christianity.  The  slow  and  negative 
attitude  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  social 
reforms  in  the  intex'est  of  the  poor,  the  great 
anti-Christian  social  gulf  fixed  between  the 
ujjper  and  lower  classes  which  our  church 
life  does  not  biidge,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the>- 
hostiUty  of  laboviring  men  to  Christianity. 
Much  of  the  opposition  is  not  against  Christ 
and  His  doctrines  as  such.  Even  the  un- 
christian forms  of  that  socialistic  agitation 
which  denounces  the  Church  are  themselves 
the  indirect,  though  misgtiided,  resrxlts  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  When  political  and 
sociaKstic  troubles  arose  in  Germany, 
Erasmus  said  to  Luther,  "  Now  we  are  reap- 
ing the  fruit  of  the  seed  you  have  sown,"' 
and  it  was  true.  It  is  true  to-day.  Even 
the  irrational  and  wicked  methods  of  mis- 
guided men  are  the  results  of  the  new  sjiirit 
of  manhood  and  the  new  conception  of 
human  rights  awakened  in  the  general 
public  by  the  Gosjiel.  They  are  the  abuse- 
or  misaiDplication  of  the  Golden  Riile.  They 
are  the  Gospel  itself  wi-ongly  applied.  But 
the  impulse  tmderlying  them  all  is 
the  revolt  of  human  nature,  as  awakened 
by  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  against  those 
great  historic  opjjressions  of  despotism 
and  selfishness  which  the  Church  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  thi-owing  off.  The  Church 
is  not  keeping  pace  in  its  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  with  the  Christ-awakened  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  at  large.  Make  the 
Church  as  good  as  its  Book  and  the  opposi- 
tion will  cease.  There  are  thousands  of 
labouring  men  and  women  who  believe  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  who  will  not 
set  foot  in  the  church.  Why  ?  The  reason 
is  almost  wholly  a  social  one. 

What  we  are  pleased  patronisingly  to  call 
the  masses  are  no  doubt  to  blame  as  well  as 
others.  Anarchy  and  Nihilism  are  tortured 
selfishness  run  mad,  and  must  be  restrained. 
But  is  there  no  selfishness  run  mad  for  gain 
lurking  in  the  monopolies,  the  syndicates, 
the  trixsts,  the  corporations,  and  the  spirit 
of  caste  which  find  jjlace  and  favour  in  the 
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Christian  Church  ?  The  moving  away  of 
churches  from  the  regions  of  the  poor  to 
the  centres  of  wealth  and  luxury  is  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  rich.  The  fact  that  so  many 
City  churches  are  so  closely  allied  with  the 
well-to-do,  and  so  widely  separated  from  the 
toilers  of  humanity,  and  so  Ivxxuriously 
equijjped,  that  the  poor  instinctively  avoid 
them,  has  an  ugly  look.  It  does  not  appear 
like  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  it  does  not  sug- 
gest the  Golden  Eule ;  it  does  not  bring  to 
mind  the  Christ.  Hence  the  millions  of 
God's  poor  have  become  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  are  called  unbelievers  and  "  dan- 
gerous classes."  Why  are  they  dangerous  ? 
Because  they  are  in  danger ;  because  they 
-are  suffering,  neglected,  perishing.  Who 
■stops  to  consider  what  influences  have  been 
at  work  through  the  years  to  make  thena 
dangerous  ?  Oh,  these  centiiries  of  want 
and  woe,  and  himger  and  thirst,  and  temp- 
tation and  pain,  and  sadness  and  sin,  of 
this  dilapidated  humanity,  lying  there  in  its 
moral  misery  iinder  the  face  of  God,  strvig- 
gling  not  for  character  or  for  culture,  but 
for  bare  existence  !  Who  are  these  danger- 
ous classes  F  They  are  ovir  brethren  for 
whom  Christ  died.  What  do  they 
need  ?  Christ.  What  must  they  have  ? 
'Christ.  What  will  make  them  cease  to 
be  dangerous  ?  Christ.  How  are  they  to 
get  Christ  ?  Through  the  application  of 
the  Golden  Hwle  by  Christ's  Chiirch.  The 
old  pagan  policy  of  the  ruling  classes  from 
the  beginning  has  been  simply  to  manage, 
to  control,  to  pacify,  to  use  the  lower 
classes  for  their  own  advantage.  Christ's 
policy  was  the  reverse.  His  first  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  His  first  counter-move- 
ment in  this  social  realm  was  this  :  "  Go, 

tell  John "     What  ?     That  an  army  has 

been  organised  to  keep  the  peace  and  pro- 
tect the  well-dressed  ?     No.     "  Go  and  tell 

John "     What  ?     That  a  300,000  dollar 

church  is  being  built  in  Mount  Zion-avenue 

in   Jerusalem  ?      No.    "Go,    tell    John 

What  ?  That  a  great  popular  preacher  is  hold- 
ing forth  in  Gethsemane-park,  and  is  actually 
attracting  all  the  great  and  the  rich  of  the 
city  ?  No.  "  Go  and  tell  John  that  the 
j>oor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them." 

That  is  not  all.  If  we  would  increase 
Biblical  faith  we  must  apply  the  Golden 
Kvile  not  only  to  the  masses  at  home, 
but  also  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
must  recognise  the  brotherhood  of  man  the 
world  over.  Modern  unbelief  is  not  blind. 
It  keenly  appreciates  the  beaxity  of  con- 
sistency. Biblical  faith  will  not  spread  ex- 
tensively while  church  members  through 
their  constituted  Christian  Governments  are 
giving  the  lie  to  what  Christ  came  to 
•affirm.  We  must  strangle  that  spirit  of 
personal  and  national  mercantilism  which 
defies  the  moral  law.  We  must  stop 
believing  in  a  Gospel  for  the  poor  and  yet 
building  churches  away  ovit  of  their  reach — 
advocating  tlie  brotherhood  of  man  in 
theory,  denying  it  in  practice  ;  denouncing 
the  iSatanic  confederacy  of  the  liquor  traffic 


in  the  abstract,  defending  it  in  the  concrete  ; 
crying  down  scoiindrels  in  the  Church,  vot- 
ing them  up  at  the  polls;  shij^ping  New  Eng- 
land rum  to  Africa,  and  opium  to  China,  for 
a  revenue.  The  great  thing  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Biblical  faith  is  to  prove  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Christian  life. 

This  leads  to  another  comparatively  neg- 
lected truth.  I  mean  the  place  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  Christian  system. 
The  secularising  and  rationalising  tendency, 
going  on  even  in  the  Chvirch  itself,  has  put 
this  cardinal  doctrine  into  the  shade.  Even 
Methodism,  with  its  noble  practical  spiri- 
tuality, is  beginning  to  yield  to  this  general 
drift,  and  is  tempted  to  worship  its  own 
statistics,  to  adore  mere  bigness,  and  to 
"  bow  down  to  its  own  net  and  drag."  In 
England,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  late 
noble  utterances  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  it  is  even  worse.  "  I  am  afraid," 
he  says,  "  that  there  are  myriads  of  jirofess- 
ing  Christians  throughout  the  land  who 
really  know  nothing  about  the  Holy  Ghost, 
except  the  declaration  of  belief  in  Him  in 
the  Creed.  They  seem  to  think  that  as  bap- 
tized members  in  a  great  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration they  possess  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  But  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  own  individual  hearts,  of  conversion,  re- 
pentance, and  faith,  they  knownothing  at  all." 
The  great  truth  needs  to  be  re-emphasized, 
that  Christianity  is  not  simi^ly  triith,however 
reasonable.  It  is  not  simjily  men  organised 
under  certain  rationally  defensible  doc- 
trines, and  aiming  to  evangelize  the  world. 
It  is  more.  It  is  all  of  these  plus  the  pre- 
sence and  jjower  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Drop 
out  that  idea  and  we  concede  nearly  all 
that  rationalism  claims.  Without  this  fact 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  living  energy 
of  Christianity  the  real  Gospel  cannot 
be  presented  and  the  Church  cannot 
win  the  world.  Why  is  Jesus  Christ 
a  living  power  among  men  to-day  ?  It  is 
because  He  Himself  is  alive  and  reports 
Himself  to  the  world's  consciousness, 
to  the  sinner's  fears,  to  the  believer's  hops, 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
Heaven.  The  deterioration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation, 
the  dead  formalism  of  the  Anglican  Church 
which  provoked  the  Catholic  revival  sixty 
years  ago,  the  unspiritual,  dogmatic  theo- 
logy which  produced  the  Unitarian  revolt  in 
New  England — all  prove  that  speculative 
unbelief  does  not  accompany  but  always 
succeeds  true  spiritual  life.  Mere  intel- 
lectualism  comes  in  when  the  "  Tongue  of 
Fire "  goes  oxit.  We  need  to  emphasize 
Christ's  own  words,  when,  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  said,  "  He  shall  glorify  Me." 

Another  neglected  truth  in  vast  portions 
of  nominal  Christendom  is  that  of  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  magical 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  To  qixote  again 
from  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  "  You  mvist 
be  aware  that  extravagant  views  of  the 
effect   of    baptism  and    the  Lord's   Supper 
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have  boon  in  ovory  age  of  the  Church 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  mischievous 
superstition.  Such  is  the  intensity  of  man's 
natural  tendency  to  formalism  in  religion 
that  myriads  have  always  clung  to  the  idea 
that  these  two  sacraments  necessarily  confer 
grace  independently  of  faith  in  those  who 
i-eceive  them,  and  that  they  work  in  the 
soul  in  a  kind  of  physical  way,  like  medicines 
in  the  body."  This  is  the  magical  theory  of 
the  sacraments,  a  kind  of  holy  witchcraft, 
the  hearty  acceptance  of  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  It 
said,  '•  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  is 
not  conferred  by  these  sacraments  of  the 
new  law,  by  their  own  power  {ex  oi^re  ojjer- 
ato),  but  that  faith  in  the  Divine  promise 
is  necessary  to  obtain  grace,  let  him 
be  accursed."  This  sentiment  has  been 
accepted,  not  only  in  the  Eoman  Communion, 
but  in  large  sections  of  the  Protestant  world, 
and  Biblical  faith  cannot  tiourish  till  this 
feeder  of  superstition  is  put  away,  and  the 
plain  teachings  of  Christ  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  new  birth,  followed  by  the  new  life, 
are  brought  boldly  to  the  front.  In  view  of 
every  man's  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  well  as 
in  view  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  any  substitution  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  for  a  radical  change 
of  heart  will  only  bring  Christianity  into 
contempt. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  seems 
clear  that  the  consecration  and  fidelity  of 
the  layman  in  the  pew  and  of  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit,  are  more  important  in  the 
promotion  of  Scriptiiral  faith  than  the 
Christian  scientist  or  philosopher,  or  even 
the  author  of  Christian  evidences.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  We  are  again  back  in 
Eeformation  days,  and  Protestant  vigilance 
was  never  more  needed  than  now."  But  a 
more  exact  statement  is  that  we  are 
again  back  in  Apostolic  days.  Biblical 
faith  now,  as  of  old,  is  between  two 
foes  :  Hebrew  formalism  and  Greek  scorn — 
sacerdotal  traditionalism  and  rationalistic 
contempt.  Christianity  has  to  fight  both  in 
front  and  in  rear.  The  addition  to  apolo- 
getic literature  most  needed  is  a  new,  living, 
volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
churches  of  to-day.  Upon  the  ti-ained  preach- 
ers who  stand  before  the  millions,  rests  the 
supreme  biu'den  and  responsibility.  We 
have  got  to  realize  more  i^rofoundly  that 
fact  which  weighed  day  and  night  upon  the 
soul  of  Christ — that  men,  the  world  over, 
from  the  throne  to  the  slums,  ai'e  moving 
on  under  the  spell  of  a  blind,  dazed,  fatal, 
infatuation,  from  which  no  sweet-sounding 
story  alone  can  arouse  them.  I  venture  to 
suggest,  therefore,  that  svich  truths  as 
the  moral  government  of  God ;  the  holi- 
ness of  God ;  the  nature  of  sin ;  the 
guilt,  the  cruelty,  the  malignity,  the 
unreason  of  sin ;  the  natural  doom  of 
sin  ;  the  righteousness  of  the  wrath  of  God 


against  sin,  need  to  be  given  a  larger  place  in 
the  message  of  the  i)ulpit.  It  is  the  awful 
2)ostuIatcs  of  revelation  that  awaken,  and 
inspire,  and  lay  hold  of  guilty  men's  souls. 
It  is  the  dark  background  of  the  Gospel  that 
makes  God's  redemptive  work  so  reasonable 
and  so  alluringly  beautiful.  We  must  speak 
the  words  that  ijierce  men's  consciences,  and 
expect  the  Holy  Ghost  to  use  the  message. 
We  must  stop  preaching  only  what  jieople 
delight  to  hear.  We  miist  grapple  with 
great  truths.  We  must  have  done  playing 
with  infinitesimals,  while  infinitudes  are 
pressing  for  attention.  Our  ministry  must 
be  more  evangelistic.  We  must  be  closeted 
with  God  till  Ave  catch  the  contagion  of  the 
Divine  compassion  and  feel  the  unutterable 
urgency  of  our  work.  Then  those  great 
truths  that  underlie  the  Gospel,  that  under- 
gird  the  Christian's  faith,  that  intensify  the 
sinner's  fears,  will  begin  to  burn  and  glow  ; 
then  the  perils  of  moral  freedom,  the 
privilege  of  redemption,  will  fill  the 
preacher's  soul  with  a.  tremendous  moral 
earnestness  and  consuming  tenderness  as 
he  i:)leads  before  dying  men.  The  momentum 
of  sin  carrying  down  its  millions  like  chips 
upon  the  bosom  of  a  great  flood,  in  spite  of 
the  best  systems  of  culture,  and  all  that 
rationalistic  civilisation  can  do,  will  compel 
a  true  man  to  live  a  Pauline  life  and  to 
jireach  the  Pauline  truth.  When  men  come 
to  realise  the  needs  of  hiimanity,  faith  will 
be  welcome  and  the  world  will  feel  with 
Gladstone  that  there  is  an  "  Impregnable 
Eock  of  Holy  Scripture." 

But  after  all,  every  successful  preacher  of 
the  Word  of  God  has  a  large  preliminary 
work  to  do  with  himself.  It  consists  chiefly 
in  casting  out  demons.  Most  of  us  are 
possessed  of  about  four  devils.  First,  there 
is  the  deaf  devil,  who  prevents  us  from 
hearing  the  cry  of  God's  jjoor.  That  must  be 
cast  out,  so  that  we  may  hear  the  voice, 
not  simply  of  men's  desires  and  ambitions, 
but  the  voiceless  cry  of  their  spiritual  needs. 
Second,  there  is  the  dumb  devil,  which  keeps 
us  silent  and  acquiescent  when  selfish  cul- 
ture and  cut-throat  competition  need  a 
manly  rebiike.  That  nmst  be  cast  out,  that 
our  tongue  may  be  unloosed  to  vindicate 
God.  Third,  there  is  the  devil  of  self-seeJdng. 
He  must  be  cast  out.  W^e  must  sto^j  the  sin 
of  working  for  our  own  glory.  We  must  re- 
discover the  lost  art  of  self-denial.  We  must 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  crucifixion. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  rationalistic  devil  of  iin- 
belief;  who  denies  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  must  be  cast  out ;  that  we  may 
believe  in  that  fundamental  fact  of  the 
Gosi^el — the  gift  of  power.  These  demons,, 
like  the  one  of  old,  go  not  out  save  with, 
fasting  and  prayer. 

The  hymn — 

"  Our  blest  Eedeomer,  ere  He  breathed 
His  tender  last  farewell  " — 

was  sung. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM    AND   THE 
CHURCH    CATHOLIC. 

DR.    FAIRBAIRN. 

Rev.  Dr.  Faiebaien,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  said  :  In  religion,  as  in  economics 
and  iDolitics,  we  are  growing  sick  of  the  old 
individualism,  and  are  seeking  to  find  the 
ideals,  the  principles,  the  methods  which 
shall  suppress  the  ancient  competitive 
jealousies  and  create  a  society  where  all 
classes  are  reconciled  and  all  interests  are 
harmonized.  This  desire  is  exjiressed 
in  the  new  emphasis  that  falls  on  the 
•old  word  "  catholic."  Now  the  term 
catholic  is  not  jjroportional  or  relative,  it 
does  not  and  cannot  express  a  part,  it  nil" Ft 
denote  a  whole;  a  moiety  of  Christendom 
can  never  be  the  whole  Church  of  God,  and 
His  whole  can  never  be  exhausted  by  our 
half  or  even  by  our  loved  majority.  The 
Catholic  Church  must  therefore  be  a  society 
which  completely  realises  on  earth  the  ideal 
of  heaven.  This  society  may  be  a  unit  with- 
out being  a  iDody  corjiorate.  What  has  caused 
disruption  and  disaster  has  been  the  attempt 
by  policies  of  men  to  turn  the  unity  into  an 
organised  community.  The  great  cause  of 
division  is  not  diflerence,  but  is  the  attempt, 
the  determination  not  to  allow  it.  The  sect  is 
not  always  the  creation  of  the  sectary,  but 
more  often  of  the  authority  that  forbids  him 
to  believe  or  obey  the  truth  he  loves.  What 
are  the  dissensions  and  the  divisions  of 
Christendom  but  the  melancholy  j^roof  s  that 
the  policies  of  man  can  never  comprehend  or 
limit  or  exhaust  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

Now  our  discussions  can  best  start  from 
the  simple  old  words  of  the  Creed — "  We 
bielieve  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
It  is  because  we  so  believe  that  we  are 
neither  of  Rome  nor  Canterbury,  neither 
of  Augsburg  nor  of  Geneva,  but  simply 
and  solely  of  Christ.  We  build  on  a 
foundation  which  God  made,  and  which 
no  man  can  destroy,  and  v^diatever  springs 
from  that  foundation  is  of  God.  All 
vfho  stand  on  it  constitute  to  us  a  unity 
fashioned  not  of  human  policies,  but  alto- 
gether ol  the  act  and  of  the  indwelling 
of  God.  The  Church  Catholic  is  the  com- 
munion of  saints — find  the  saints  and  you 
have  the  Church  ! 

Now,  the  Church  as  a  communion  of  saints 
so  constituted,  is  marked  by  unity.     And 

UNITY    IS    BEST    REALIZED    THROUGH 
DIFFERENCE, 

not  by  its  absence.  Where  difference  is 
absent  there  may  be  sameness  or  monotony, 
there  never  can  be  the  rich  variety  of  life. 
There  are  j^eriods  when  the  passion  for 
union  is  so  strong  as  to  accentuate  division 
and  difference  into  a  dark  and  hateful  evil,  and 
there  are  periods  when  the  passion  for  truth 
is  so  intense  as  to  overcome  the  desire  for 
union.     But  it  were  a  mistake  to  think  that 


unity  is  more  ]oved  in  the  first  period  than 
in  the  second — nay,  it  is  nearer  to  truth  to 
say,  it  is  more  loved  in  the  second  than 
in  the  first.  The  passion  for  union  reigns 
when  there  is  no  great  truth  at  stake. 
Men  most  feel  they  can  come  together  when 
there  is  no  great  question  to  divide.  The 
ages  of  martyrs  are  never  the  periods  of  the 
passion  for  union.  That  passion  may  but 
express  a  subtle  agnosticism  stealing  over 
the  Church,  and  making  it  feel  that  all 
doctrines  may  be  in  a  sense  true  and  all 
in  a  sense  false,  and  that  the  one  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  for  men  to  hide  all  differ- 
ence and  conceal  all  variety,  and  live  with- 
out the  higher  ideals  in  a  uniformity  which 
does  not  trouble  itself  about  either  the 
expression  or  the  obedience  of  the  truth. 
The  passion  for  truth  expresses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  belief  that  out  of  heaven 
and  down  from  God  truth  has  come  to 
find,  to  hold,  to  command,  to  possess  men, 
and  the  men  it  possesses  have  no  choice 
but  to  obey,  through  the  truth  they 
have  received,  the  God  that  sent  it.  Men 
may  be  better  saved  and  better  served  by 
the  defence  of  great  beliefs  than  by  the 
concealment  of  vital  differences.  Beliefs 
save  men,  but  the  beliefs  that  save  must  be 
true.  To  save  a  belief  is  the  best  possible 
service  to  man,  and  the  greatest  condition 
of  working  out  a  higher  and  a  holier  unity. 
Where  the  passion  for  union  is  intense, 
things  that  can  divide  are  hidden,  and 
men  ask  what  truths  they  can  subor- 
dinate or  sacrifice  that  they  may  out- 
wardly come  together.  In  periods  of 
intense  devotion  to  truth,  men  follow  the 
truth  that  they  may  be  united  with  the 
very  men  from  whom  they  differ.  Where 
the  passion  for  union  alone  lives  there  may 
be  the  deepest  division ;  where  the  great 
passion  for  truth  i-ules  and  inspires  men, 
there  the  men  that  are  held  as  in  the  hand 
of  God  cannot  but  form  a  living  unity  and 
labour  to  realize  it  all  the  more  through 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  Take, 
for  example,  the  ajiostolic  age.  Gre^t 
as  was  its  love  of  union,  its  love  of  truth 
was  greater.  Paul  and  Barnabas  loved, 
but  they  jjarted.  Peter  and  Paul  agreed, 
and  yet  they  differed ;  and  surely  there  is 
hardly  in  the  life  of  Paul  a  sublimer  moment, 
fuller  of  unity  and  of  greater  jiromise  to 
the  Church,  than  when  at  Antioch  he  with- 
stood and  rebuked  Peter  to  the  face.  There 
was  passion  for  unity  in  the  heart  of  the 
men  who  loved  the  truth  and  served  God, 
and  yet  were  lost  in  the  mist  of  medieval 
Catholicism.  There  was  passion  for  unity 
in  the  soul  of  Luther,  though  he  felt 
around  him  the  forces  that,  if  he  had  not 
prevailed,  would  not  have  spared  his 
life.  John  Robinson,  in  lone  Leyden,  send- 
ing forth  the  pilgrims  for  the  Mayflower 
felt  divided  from  the  England  he  loved.  If 
within  him  there  was  a  deeper  passion  than 
another,  it  was  for  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  purity  of  truth,  and  love  and  service 
of   men.     His   separation   was  in   order  to 
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iave  union  ;  his  devotion  to  the  Tnith  has 
helijed  it.  For  see  !  In  France,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Spain,  -where  the  Church  claims 
to  he  one,  men  are  divided  till  con- 
■ciliation  is  a  thing  impossible.  Hard  polity 
has  created  hardness  of  heart.  But  this 
Ensflish  people,  fashioned  and  made  as 
it  has  been  by  the  men  fashioned  and  made 
by  Eobinson!^  has  more  living  imity  in  the 
religions  heart  of  it  than  is  to  be  found 
amid  any  Catholic  jjeople  on  the  face  of 
the   eartli. 

THE    CATHOLIC     CHURCH    IS    CONTINUOUS. 

As  the  Church  Catholic  is  one,  so  it 
is  continuous.  Now  this  continuity  is  re- 
presented by  the  succession  of  its  saints. 
There  are  historians  to  -whom  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  a  record  of  councils,  of 
negotiations,  of  high  debates.  Popes 
negotiating  with  cardinals,  and  cardinals 
creating  popes,  popes  and  cardinals  nego- 
tiating with  kings,  and  kings  negotiating 
with  churchmen,  priests  and  monks 
creating  monasteries,  ascetic  or  preaching 
orders,  things  that  flare  on  the  forehead  of 
the  world,^ — these  and  such  things  as  these 
many  historians  regard  and  describe  as  the 
great  events  in  history  of  religion  and  the 
church.  But  the  history  of  a  State  is  net 
the  history  of  its  statesmen.  The  record 
of  a  jDeople  is  not  the  story  of  its  raonarchs. 
And  the  being  of  the  Chiu-ch  is  not  the  same 
as  the  action,  often  malign,  of  its  officials  or 
ministers.  Its  trxie  history  is  contained  in  the 
holy  heai'ts,  in  the  enlightened  consciences, 
in  the  devout  spirits,  in  the  beneficent  minis- 
tries of  a  far-diffused,  divided,  yet  united 
peoijle.  The  history  of  the  Church  may  be 
read  on  the  books  of  the  catacombs,  where 
the  men  fled  from  the  world  above  that  they 
might  the  better  find  God  in  its  bosom  below. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  cloister,  where  an 
Anselm  thinks  out  his  sidendid  Aijology,  or 
an  Eckhart  feels  that  he  can  only  cast  the 
left  hand  of  his  humility  and  the  right  hand 
of  his  love  aroiuid  God.  that  with  God  he  must 
be  in  heaven  or  in  hell ;  or  in  the  dreams  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
Margaret  Wilson,  who  looks  at  her  aged  sister 
with  the  hungry  waters  of  the  Solway  creep- 
ing up  to  her  lip,  and  sees  in  the  martyr  but 
Christ  suffering  in  one  of  His  members.  All 
these  and  such  as  these — the  humble,  the 
gentle,  the  believing — constitute  in  the 
truest  sense  the  history  of  Christ  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  in  Christ.  Seek 
it  not  in  the  council,  or  in  the  king,  or  in 
the  Papal  chamber.  Seek  it  where  Christ 
was  nobly  manifested — in  the  saint,  saved 
and  made  out  of  the  sinner. 

THE  CONTINUOUS    CHURCH    IS  A  WORSHIPPING 
CHURCH. 

This  Church,  which  is  one  and  continu- 
ous, is  at  the  same  time  a  worshipping 
Church.  Now  the  worship  of  the  Church 
may     bs    one,    the     worshipping     Church 


another.  The  worship  of  the  Church  may 
be  within  the  temple,  with  the  dimmed 
window  and  the  swinging  censer  and  tno 
chanting  procession — things  that  are  but 
an  imitation  and  an  echo  out  of  ancient 
times  ere  Christ  was  ;  the  worship  of  the 
Church  may  be  embalmed  in  a  liturgy  that 
descends  tbroiigh  n)any  an  age,  that  has 
been  read  by  many  an  eye,  that  bears  within 
it  the  sweet  devotion  of  many  a  contrite 
heart,  and  that  may  be  able  to  kindle  a 
kindred  devotion  in  the  spirit  that  waits 
like  an  altar  prepared  for  every  touch  of  the 
living  fire.  Yet  in  order  to  become  real  this 
worship  must  grow  into  something  grander 
than  can  be  expressed  in  any  outward  act, 
in  any  liturgy  however  gracious.  And  it 
was  in  order  that  they  might  preserve  the 
grandetir  and  the  reality  of  worship  by  the 
realisation  of  a  worshipping  Church  that  our 
fathers  Avere  jealous  of  the  printed  word  of 
prayer.  That  word  sets  between  man  and 
God  a  form  that  may  exclude  the  spirit,  and 
comi^el  the  desires,  the  aspirations  of  man, 
his  passion  for  God,  and  all  His  grace  to 
flow  within  well-regulated  but  inadeqiiate 
channels.  They  thought  of  a  people 
within  whom  the  Spirit  dwelt,  of  a  preacher 
who  had  the  Sj^irit  too,  and  the  S^jirit  and 
the  peojile  and  the  Spirit  and  the  preacher 
became  as  one  person,  whose  varied  yet 
concentrated  desires  rose  up  in  utterable  and 
articulate  word  to  the  gracious  ear  of  heaven. 
He  was  above,  we  were  below  ;  yet  the 
difference  was  not  division— man's  articulate 
spirit  rose  to  Him,  and  a  people  embosomed 
in  God,  and  God  enfolding  the  people, 
realized  a  heaven  descended  to  earth,  and  an 
earth  risen  to  heaven,  in  sweet  and  beautiful 
unity. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  point  in  tlio 
discussion,  the 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  CATRDLI^ 
AND  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

Now,  mark  the  point  whence  this  dis- 
ciTssioii  starts.  The  Church  Catholic  is 
and  must  be  Congregational.  If  it  is 
not  as  the  congregation  it  cannot  be  as 
the  Church.  This  jjlirase  "  Church  "  is 
one  I  often  feel  it  a  perfect  misfortune 
to  have  to  use  and  to  hear ;  it  is  a  term, 
that  has  a  history  that  has  often  been 
a  history  of  j^rogressive  deterioration  ; 
it  keej^s  us  away  from  the  great  central 
idea  Christ  expressed  when  He  spoke  of 
His  kingdom  or  of  His  ecclesia.  I  sympathise 
with  Tyndale  when  he  says,  in  effect : — 
"  In  translating  the  Scriptures  I  do  not  use, 
the  word  '  church,'  for  it  has  become  so 
associated  with  priests,  with  orders,  that  it 
means  the  priesthood  rather  than  the 
people ;  I  must  use  the  term  '  congregation,' 
to  express  the  idea  that  the  Church  means 
the  people  rather  than  the  priesthood." 
The  Church,  then,  may  be  described  as  the 
enfranchised  people  of  God  met  in  solemn 
assembly.  It  is  the  congregation  of  the 
covenanted,  elect,  select  people  collectively 
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regarded.  Hence  comes  this  essential 
determination  of  tlie  Cliurcli:— it  is  the 
people,  not  the  clergy,  who  constitute  it ; 
the  Church  constitutes  the  priesthood,  can 
never  be  constituted  by  it.  The  Church 
Catholic  never  can  be  a  society  whore  the 
determinative  idea  is  the  clergy.  If  the 
priesthood  constitutes  the  Church,  then  the 
Church,  being  constituted  by  the  priest- 
hood, ceases  to  be  in,  and  through,  and 
for  the  people.  If  the  sacraments  can 
be  only  where  the  priesthood  is,  then 
the  factor  that  creates  the  Church 
is  the  polity  these  persons  embody,  and 
that  polity  alone.  There  is  in  the  Chinese 
philosopher,  Mencius,  this  great  principle  : 
"  Of  all  elements  in  a  State,  the  ruler 
is  the  lightest,  and  the  people  is  the 
heaviest."  That  is,  weight  belongs  to 
the  people,  transitory  power  only  to  the 
ruler,  bo  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State. 
We  do  not,  like  the  Eoman  Catholic,  empha- 
size the  visible  head,  the  authority  of  the 
one  man,  which  is  but  autocracy,  or  im- 
perialism, or  Coesarism  in  religion,  nor  do 
we,  like  the  Anglo-Catiiolic,  emphasize  the 
apostolic  descent  of  the  clergy,  which  is  the 
notion  of  an  official  and  exclusive  oligarchy 
transferred  from  civil  to  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
but  we  emphasize  the  people  as  the  peculiar 
creation  of  God,  inhaljited  and  ruled  by  Him. 
It  is  not  the  apostolic  descent  of  bishop  or 
priest  that  constitutes  the  apostolicity  of  the 
Cburch  ;  it  is  th<3  apostolic  descent  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  saints  throiigh  all  the  ages, 
it  is  the  holy  and  beneficent  persons  of 
humble  life,  making  the  great  multitude 
that  no  man  can  number,  that  constitute 
the  Church  of  Christ.  As  our  own  Milton 
stood  \ip  to  vindicate  the  triith,  not  that 
kings  made  kingdoms,  but  that  peoples 
were  before  kings,  and  kings  were  in  order  to 
the  good  of  peoples ;  so  we  say  that  the 
Church  is  not  in  and  through  the  priesthood, 
but  priesthood,  in  its  only  jjossible  Christian 
form,  belongs  to  the  Church  as  kinghood  to 
the  people ;  and  the  clergy,  or  ministry,  are 
in  and  through  the  Chvirch,and  by  it  alone, 
because  the  whole  people  hold  of  Christ, 
and  are,  as  it  were.  His  home  and  realm. 

Now,  the  position  we  have  so  far  main- 
tained does  not  mean  that  there  is  to  be  no 
order  in  the  society.  Order  is,  indeed,  its 
first  law,  but  the  order  must  be,  though 
always  as  a  society  founded  and  inhahited  of 
God,  of  its  own  creation  as  of  its  own 
realisation.  In  such  societies  the  sources  of 
disorder  are  mainly  two.  There  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  lawlessness  of 
those  above,  and  that  which  comes  from 
the  lawlessness  of  those  below.  Both 
mean  that  powers  in  the  State  break  loose 
from  the  State,  and  seek  to  turn  it  to 
their  own  ends  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
people.  When  the  disorder  comes  from 
above  it  is  Tyranny, from  below  it  is  Anarchy. 
And  of  these  the  more  disastrous  and  the 
irremediable  is  tyranny.  And,  if  aught  could 
make  a  tyranny  absolute,  it  is  this  idea 
that  an  inalienable  ofiice  is  held  by  a  iserson 


fallible,  like  man.  Name  him  king  or  priest, 
invest  him  with  power,  and  he  will  sit  vipcn 
the  spirit  of  man  like  a  great  shadow  of 
death,  from  which  man  is  only  to  be  relieved 
by  abolishing  the  jjerson  that  cast  the 
shadow.  Whenever  you  come  in  the  page 
of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history  to  the  idea 
that  a  Divine  right  hedges  the  person  who 
is  in  the  office,  you  find  that  it  comes  also 
to  this  :  that  the  people  must  accept  laws  at 
his  hands,  must  accept  the  policy  he  de- 
vises ;  his  is  the  right  to  command,  theirs 
the  simple  duty  to  obey.  The  question  oiir 
fathers  fought  ovxt  in  the  State  we  have  to 
fight  out  in  the  Church.  The  people  of 
England  broke  the  king  that  tried  to 
enforce  the  princiiDle  that  the  king  had  a 
right  divine  to  govern  even  when  he  was 
■\\Tong ;  and  the  idea  that  the  priest's  is 
an  inalienable  office,  that  he  is  as  a  vicar  of 
God  without  whom  the  life  of  God  passes 
not  to  His  people,  must  be  made  an  end  of, 
that  the  Church  of  God  may  be  free,  and 
free  with  the  freedom  He  gives. 

THE    CHUliCH    IS  WHERE    THE  PEOPLE  OF    GOD 
ARE. 

But  now,  if  we  argue  that  the  peoi^le  must 
create  the  order  or  the  avithority,  and  the 
authority  be  of  the  people,  what  is  this  but 
the  distinct,  definite  ex23ression  of  the  great 
Congregational  idea  ?  The  Society  is  autono- 
mous, order  and  law  come  from  and 
through  its  members.  It  must  pro- 
ceed and  conquer,  not  by  force  of 
things  coercive,  but  only  by  speech  or 
persuasion.  You  cannot  enforce  upon  a 
people  free  government  without  making 
it  a  great  tyranny.  When  the  French 
Eepublic  u.ndertook  by  arms  to  convert 
Europe  to  Eepublicanism  it  became  a  far 
sterner  despotism,  a  more  gigantic  oi^pres- 
sion  than  any  system  it  tried  to  supersede  ; 
and  were  Indej^endency  in  any  form  to  try 
to  force  itself  upon  men,  they  would  become 
simply  dependencies.  There  can  be  no  church 
other  th  an  in  and  through  and  with  the  people. 
That  is  the  catholic  idea  that  gives  to  the  Con- 
gregational the  largest  and  most  generous 
expression.  The  Church  that  finds  saints 
in  Anselm  and  a  Kemins,  but  not  in  Herbert 
or  Ken,  is  not  Catholic ;  the  Church  that 
finds  saints  in  Anselm  and  a  Kempis,  and 
Herbert  and  Ken,  but  not  in  Milton  or 
Bunyan,  is  no  Church  Catholic  ;  the  Church 
that  finds  saints  in  Luther  and  Calvin,  but 
cannot  find  saints  in  How^e  or  Edwards,  is  no 
Church  Catholic.  The  only  Church  Catholic 
is  that  which  co-ordinates  the  saints  of 
all  the  chtirches  by  owning  and  acknow- 
ledging the  congregation  as  God's  peojjle 
constituting  God's  Church.  He  who  believes 
in  this  Chui-ch  can  range  through  all  socie- 
ties, and  wherever  he  finds  the  holy  life  holily 
lived,  wherever  he  finds  the  man  of  God  living 
to  God,  can  say,  "  Lo,  here  is  the  great  life 
divine,  here  the  eternal  presence  from  heaven 
on  earth,  here  is  the  man  Christ  sa\ed,"  and 
therefore  Christ's  holv  Catholic  Church. 
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But  now  this  brings  us  to  another  point, 
thi"  relation  between  the  Church  and  its 
faith,  or  the  Society  and  its  ideal.  These  days 
of  our  Council  have  been  fruitful  of  varied 
discussions ;  Calvin  and  Arminius  have 
come  forth  from  their  graves  to  speak  and 
to  ilispute  anew.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
unless  Arminius  had  had  reason  for  the 
faitli  that  was  in  him  he  never  could  have 
lived  and  found  adherents.  If  Calvin  had 
had  no  belief,  he  coiild  not  have  been  the 
poAver  which  our  modern  history  shows  he 
was  and  is.  In  the  faith  of  Arminius,  man's 
responsibility,  his  rationality,  his  great  and 
absolute  duty  to  believe  and  to  obey  God 
are  recognised.  In  Calvin,  there  is  ex- 
pressed the  faith  in  the  order  that  comes 
from  and  through  the  Divine  Will,  say- 
ing :  "  God  works  everywhere  in  the 
past,  in  the  present,  through  all  men,  in 
all  times."  We  need,  in  days  when  the 
belief  in  Providence  is  so  low,  to  have  a  faith 
that  can  express  the  ideas  of  order.  What 
we  need  is  to  fall  back  on  the  greater  faith 
of  the  unity  or  relation  of  the  spiri- 
tiial  in  the  universe,  and  find  the  jjoint 
where  the  living  and  the  personal  God  is 
answered  by  a  living  personal  man.  Eternal 
love  works  through  the  eternal  will.  Then 
when  you  take  that  faith  and  translate  it 
into  jjersonal  terms,  God  stands  before  us  as 
the  Infinite  Father :  but  in  order  to  be  a 
Father  he  must  rule,  and  man  stands  the 
finite  son,  who  in  order  to  be  filial 
must  believe  and  obey.  That  God  is  a 
God  tender  to  sinners,  merciless  to  sin.  Do 
not  let  us  emasculate  our  theistic  concep- 
tion. The  people  who  fear  to  believe  in 
an  aw  fill  God  are   the  people  who 

NEED    AN    AWFUL    GOD    TO    BELIEVE    IN. 

God.  by  becoming  supi'emely  gracious,  does 
not  grow  less  terrible  to  sin,  less  terrible  to 
sinners.  For  a  man  to  feel  that  all  God's 
energies  are  fighting  against  his  evil  for 
his  good,  is  for  a  man  to  realise  this, 
that  only  as  God  prevails  can  He  be 
Sovereign,  and  only  as  he  obeys  God  can 
he  be  blessed.  See  then  the  correlate  of 
our  great  faith  is  not  a  Church  where  priest 
and  acolyte  distribute  mysterious  grace; 
is  not  a  Church  where  the  symbol  of  vesture 
and  candle  and  bell  are  richly  and  variedly 
significant;  it  is  not  a  society  which  makes 
places  and  articles  and  things  that  ijerish 
in  the  using  sainted  vehicles  of  grace.  It 
does  not  concede  that  the  Chinch  is  a  jjlace 
where,  according  to  Browning,  "  God  is 
made  and  eaten  all  day  long,"  but  it 
affirms  the  Church  to  be  a  society  of  the 
sainted  sons  of  God,  become,  therefore, 
brothers  grouped  round  the  Elder  Brother, 
forming  with  Him  a  great  holy  society.  And 
if  the  fvxndamental  truth  be  that  God  is 
my  Father,  I  must  get  directly  to  Him ;  He 
must  come  directly  unto  me.  Oh,  my  spirit, 
how  it  yearns  after  the  infinite  love  of  Him, 
the  infinite  grace,  the  severity  of  Him ! 
How  I  feel  that  if  only  that  love,  that  grace. 


were  articulated  in  living  sons,  how  this 
radiant  army,  l)ound  with  golden  chains  of 
aff('ution  and  faith  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
would  exhibit  thebeauty  of  iierfect  holiness, 
the  holiness  of  jjerfect  love ! 

Here,  then,  brethren,  is  our  radical  idea 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  is  the  brother- 
hood of  faith  ;  the  family  of  God  directly 
related  to  Him,  witli  Him  directly  related 
to  all  its  members.  W^e  live  in  days 
when  to  profess  this  faith  in  England  exposes 
men  to  many  a  smile  of  scorn,  and  we  live 
in  times  when  the  hearts  of  the  feeble  faint 
within  them  at  the  isolation  or  reproach 
the  confession  of  a  strenuous  faith  may 
bring.  But,  whatever  others  may  feel,  our 
duty  is  clear.  We  must  confess  om- 
historical  faith  and  abide  by  the  confession. 
Years  since  John  Robinson  sent  out  his 
pilgrims  to  Boston,  sent  them  out  to  found 
in  the  new  world 

A      BAND      OF    RESOLUTE      PURITANS      FORMED 
INTO  A    GODLY    SOCIETY. 

They  went  with  pathetic  love  to  England, 
with  pathetic  loyalty  to  the  king,  yet  cast 
out  by  the  England  they  loved,  and  despised 
by  the  king  they  obeyed.  On  board  the 
Mayflower  they  signed  the  covenant  that 
bound  them  to  two  great  enterprises — to  ex- 
tend the  dominion  of  our  sovereign  Lord 
King  James,  and  to  further  establish  and 
enlarge  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Twenty  years  later 
the  great  struggle  began  here  of  common- 
wealth and  king.  Forty  years  later  that 
strife  seemed  to  end  in  the  home-coming  of 
the  Second  Charles,  who  passed  his  Act  of 
Uniformity  and  proscribed  our  Fathers,  and 
the  men  who  rose  to  jDower  mocked,  and  said, 
"  See  the  Puritan  with  his  hypocritical 
Pm-itanism  " ;  for  they  understood  not  piety, 
as  men  who  are  not  i^ious  never  do  under- 
stand it.  "  His  speech  is  not  profane,  and 
therefore  not  the  speech  of  a  gentleman." 
So  they  scorned  him,  trampled  on  him, 
ground  him,  hunted  him  from  public  and 
private  life,  even  into  prison,  and  iinto 
shame.  But  wait  and  let  time  speak.  Ere 
the  last  centairy  had  closed,  the  reign  of 
England,  through  the  king  that  tried  to 
coerce  America,  evoked  the 

DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE, 

and  in  America,  the  English  people  con- 
quered, through  the  American  people,  the 
English  king.  And  out  of  the  conflict  came 
the  greatest  Republic  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  realised  by  a  people  whose  educa- 
tion, whose  ideas,  whose  methods,  whose 
principles  and  aims  are  high  and  noble 
and  free,  yet  made  by  the  men  who  had 
followed  the  New  England  way.  Here, 
meanwhile,  in  Old  England  we  were  taught 
to  believe  in  the  Divine  right  of  the  king, 
the  ability  of  the  Sovereign,  irrespective 
of  character,  to  be  head  of  the  Church  and 
State,  of  a  majority  to  proscribe  the  mino- 
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r'.ty  and  impose  laws  of  religions  disability 
and  perseeiition  on  those  that  did  not  con- 
form. Bxit  what  we  were  taught,  and  j^olicy 
endeavoured  by  legal  penalties  to  enforce, 
has  not  determined  what  we  are.  We  are, 
in  all  that  is  freest  and  most  characteristic 
of  the  English  people,  made  after  the  mind 
of  the  proscribed  Puritan  rather  than  after 
the  mind  of  the  Cavalier  and  Church- 
man. Wherever  the  Puritan  has  planted 
his  foot,  there  he  has  prevailed.  He  has 
made  America  republican  and  free,  he  has 
made  England,  in  her  monarchical  constitii- 
tion,  free.  His  political  belief  is  for  ever 
embedded  in  the  constitutional  truth  that 
the  law  is  king.     And  as  he  has  prevailed 


in  the  department  of  civil  politics,  think 
you  he  will  fail  in  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical ?  There  has  come  to  us  an  inherit- 
ance of  triumph  through  disaster,  of  liberty 
acquired  by  means  of  opiDression  endured, 
of  victory  through  the  defeat  we  sutier. 
We  can  bear  to  be  jDroscribed,  we  can  bear 
to  be  despised;  but  one  thing  we  dare 
not  do — we  dare  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  our  hope  or  our  endeavour  till,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  in  the  Kingdom  of 
England,  liberty  and  the  spirit  doth  reign 
through  and  through. 

Eev.  Dr.  Reynolds  pronounced  the  Bene- 
diction, and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TUESDAY,    JULY   21. 


MORNING    SESSION. 


The  final  morning  session  of  the  Council 
was  held  in  the  Weigh  House  Chapel. 
Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.,  presiding. 
The  subject  arranged  for  the  day 
was  "  Congregationalism  and  the  World," 
and  "  The  claims  of  Congregational  com- 
munities throiighout  the  world  (including 
the  Bi'itish  colonies)  on  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  America." 

After  the  hymn — 

"  Our  blest  Redeemer,  ere  He  breathed 
His  tender  last  farewell " — 

prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  William  Hub- 
bard, of  Ipswich. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackenxal  :  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  a  wise  thing,  as  the  meet- 
ing yesterday  afternoon  was  not  absolutely 
favourable  to  the  consideration  of  the 
terms  of  the  resolutions,  if  I  read,  this 
morning,  the  terms  in  which  the  resolutions 
in  reference  to  the  succeeding  Council  have 
been  drafted.  It  miist  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  my  reading  these  resolutions  is 
not  intended  to  re-introduce  the  subject  for 
discussion,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  accept 
verbal  corrections,  and  if  I  have  misinter- 
preted the  mind  of  the  Council  I  am  ready,  of 
course,  to  be  corrected.  The  resolutions 
which  were  passed  have  been  drafted  in  this 
form  : — 

1.  The  influence  of  this  international  gather- 
ing of  representatives  of  associations  of  Con- 
grei^ational  churches  has  been  so  hallowed  in 
reference  to  brotherlj'  fellowship,  the  uplifting 
■of  devout  thought,  the  enlargement  and  quick- 
ening of  practical  Christian  purpose,  that  the 
Council  ought  not  to  separate  without  making 
provision  for  the  summoning  of  another  Inter- 
national Assembly,  similar  in  its  general 
character  and  with  such  improvements  as  the 
experience  of  this  Council  may  suggest. 

2.  That  the  United  States  of  America  be  the 
place  of  assembly. 

3.  That  the  National  Council  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  requested  to  act  as  the 
convening  body  of  the  second  International 
Council  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the 
Council  was  convened  by  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  15,  of  whom  5  shall  represent  the 
British  Islands,  5  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  5  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  be  appointed 
to  convey  this  request  to  the  National  Council 
at  its  session  in  181*2. 

4.  That  the  year  of  assembly  be  determined 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  United  States. 


5.  That  this  Council  respectfully  suggest  the 
importance  of  providing  in  the  next  Council  for 
a  representation  of  woman's  work  in  the 
churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hazen  .-  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  one  important  addition  to  make  as 
to  the  api^ointment  of  the  committee.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  calling  to- 
gether and  for  its  meeting.  I  move  to  add 
to  that  resolution  : — "  This  committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and  three 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  a 
quorum." 

The  Chairman  :  1  understand  that  these 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  are  only 
bought  up  for  verbal  amendments  to  be 
made. 

Rev.  W.  H.  3I00RE :  I  beg  to  second  Dr. 
Hazen's  resolution. 

Rev.  Dr.  JIackennal  :  I  hope  the  Council 
will  recognise  the  serious  character  of  this 
resolution.  As  the  resolutions  stand  which 
have  been  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Coruicila  committee  has  been 
appointed  whose  work  will  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence. The  resolution  which  is  pro- 
posed will  really  throw  the  whole  work, 
not  of  convening  the  Council,  not  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  Council,  but  of  making  representa- 
tions to  the  National  Council  of  America 
into  the  hands  of  one  nationality.  If  the 
Council  wishes  to  adopt  that  course  it  is  for 
the  Council  to  do  so  ;  but  it  will  do  it  with 
its  eyes  open.  It  is  practically  to  remove 
the  committee,  which  is  to  vrork  by  corres- 
pondence, and  to  give  power  to  one  section 
of  the  committee  to  become  the  whole  com- 
mittee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cornish  :  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  we  are  in  order  in  amending  these 
resolutions  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman  :  I  must  rule  that  we  are 
in  order  in  adding  anything  to  the  resolu- 
tion if  we  like.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  rule 
it  out  of  order",  but  it  really  must  bear  Dr. 
Mackennal's  construction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  Then  I  beg  leave  to 
withdraw  the  resolution,  if  it  is  so  inter- 
preted. 

The  resolution  was  then  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Mackennal  announced  that  in  order 
that  some  closing  business  might  be  trans- 
acted, it  had  been  decided  that  after  4.30 
in  the    afternoon  the   meeting   should  be 
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devoted  to  business  matters.  Tliere  were 
resolutions  to  be  proposed  acknowledging 
the  great  kindness  which  the  Coiincil  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  certain  persons. 
In  addition  to  that  the  Committee  of  Nomi- 
nations wovild  have  to  present  two  rej^orts. 
He  begged  to  move  that  after  4.30  the 
meeting  be  devoted  to  business. 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried. 

Eev.  BuRFOED  HooKE  announced  the 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Bedford,  stating  that  no  more  tickets  could 
be  issued  by  the  excursion  to  Scrooby,  as 
he  was  iinable  to  arrange  for  more  than 
those  who  had  already  taken  tickets.  He 
could  not  therefore  issue  any  more  tickets 
for  Scrooby  by  the  early  train,  but  any 
more  friends  wishing  to  go  might  travel  by 
the  later  train,  meeting  their  friends  at 
Sandy  Jimction. 

CONGEEGATIONALISM  AND  THE 
WOELD. 

REV.    S.    N.    JACKSON,    M.D. 

Eev.  S.  N.  Jackson,  M.D.,  then  read 
the  following  paper : — 

The  Claims  of  Canada  on  the  Sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  congregational 
Churches      of     England    and     the 

United  States. 

The  relation  of  Canada  to  both  countries 
is  peculiar.  Politically  we  are  allied  to  Eng- 
land from  which  we  are  separated  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  sea.  Geographically  we 
are  closely  attached  to  the  United  States, 
for  our  borders  join  by  a  land  and  water 
line,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 
The  result  is  that  the  deep  sea  on  one  side,  and 
the  national  barriers  on  the  other,  greatly 
separate  our  Congregational  churches  in 
Canada  from  their  spiritual  kith  and  kin 
in  both  Old  and  New  England. 

The  estaldishment  of  fast  steamship  lines 
between  England  and  Canada,  and  the  fact 
that  our  country  is  rapidly  becoming- 
England's  continental  highway  to  India, 
(Jliina,  Jajian,  and  the  great  Common- 
woaltla  of  Australia,  doidjtless  will  bring 
us  closer  together,  and  in  a  sense  bridge 
the  Atlantic.  Further,  it  may  l)e  pos- 
sible that  the  convening  of  this  Inter- 
national Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
may  help  to  remove  the  hindrances 
to  fellowship  and  co-operation  between 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  so  that  while  each 
country  remains  loyal  to  Queen  or  President, 
we  may,  in  denominational  unity,  carry  out 
woi'k  on  the  continent  of  America. 

PLY-BIOUTH    ROCK    ITSELF    CANADIAN. 

I  would  here  desire  to  remind  the  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States,  that  Plymouth 


Eock  itself  is  Canadian.  No  formation  like 
it  abounds  in  New  England,  nor  can  be 
found  nearer  than  in  our  Maritime  Provinces. 
In  some  great  drift  period,  not  theological 
in  its  nature,  that  celebrated  rock  was 
carried  fi-om  Canada  to  the  shores  of  the 
future  New  England,  and  became  the 
stepi)ing-stone  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  who, 
as  they  said,  had  "  a  great  hojie,  and  inward 
zeal  of  laying  a  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world." 

The  fact  that  the  Canadian  Congregational 
churches  took  the  initiatory  steps  in  bring- 
ing about  this  International  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  shoidd  not  be  without 
its  effects.  As  far  back  as  Jmie  7th,  1884, 
the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontai'io  and 
Quebec,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Montreal,  i)assed  this  resolution:  — 

That  the  Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  meeting  of  a 
General  Congregational  Council ,  and  should  it 
seem  feasible,  they  request  the  Union  to  take- 
such  steps  as  may  to  them  seem  best  to 
assemble  such  a  Council  representing  the  Con- 
gregational churches  throughout  the  world. 

The  late  revered  secretary,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Hannay,  acknowledged  the  receiDtion  of  this 
communication,  and  i^resented  it  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  who 
adopted  the  following  resolution : — 

The  General  Purposes  Committee,  having 
considered  the  question  of  convoking  a  General 
Congregational  Coiancil  raised  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario- 
and  Quebec,  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  Council, 
if  widely  and  efficiently  representative,  would 
do  much  to  strengthen  Congregationalism  at 
home  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
recommends  the  committee  to  ascertain,  by 
correspondence  with  the  representatives  of  Con- 
gregational churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  the  churches  in  the  field  of  foreign 
missions,  vv'hether  the  convoking  of  such  a 
Council  is  a  feasible  project,  and  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  question  be  de- 
ferred until  the  result  of  this,  correspondence  is 
reported. 

This  action  of  the  Canadian  churches  and 
of  the  General  Purpose  Connnittee  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
was  i-eported  by  Dr.  Hannay  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Lon- 
don, May  11,  1885,  and  was  adopted.  The 
results  we  witness  in  these  days  of  gi-ace  in 
July,  1891.  The  desire  expressed  by  the 
resolution,  passed  six  years  ago,  that  this 
"  Council  may  do  much  to  strengthen  Con- 
gregationalism at  home  and  in  other  jDarts 
of  the  world,"  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
scattered  Congregational  chtirches  of  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada.  Should  not  this 
Council,  like  the  first  Congregational  Coun- 
cil held  in  Jerusalem,  be  the  means  of  pro- 
moting lasting  good,  especially  of  bringing 
otir  churches  throughout  the  world  into  a. 
solidarity  never  to  be  broken  P 
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■ORIGIN     OP      CANADIAN     CONGREGATIONALISM. 

As  a  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  we  present  the  plea 
that  the  Congregational  work  in  onr  country 
was  begun  by  them.  "While  some  of  onr 
churches  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 
formed  by  Americans  previously  to  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain  by  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  the  other  older  churches 
Avere  founded  by  the  direct  action  of 
-societies  in  England  and  the  States. 

Previous  to  the  organisation  of  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society,  which  has 
•done  such  noble  service  for  so  many  years 
in  aiding  in  our  work,  both  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  American  Associations 
■sent  to  Canada  ministers  and  money,  by 
which  means  some  of  our  best  churches 
were  established.  Because  of  international 
complications,  our  American  brethren,  many 
years  ago,  withdrew  their  active  assistance 
and  have  since  left  \is  somewhat  severely  alone, 
while  now  our  English  brethren,  we  fear,  are 
■weai'ying  in  this  their  work  of  well-doing. 
<;anadian  Congregationalists,  as  best  they 
could,  have  been  carrying  on  the  work  thus 
auspiciously  begun  by  the  joint  labours  of 
these  two  great  countries,  feeling  neverthe- 
less that  while  we  have  entered  into  the 
work  of  our  fathers,  they  still  should  helj) 
provide  for  their  children. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  becoming 
that  we  present  to  you  in  outline 

A    REPORT    OF    OUR    WORK 

m  the  Canadian  field.  This  report  must 
further  plead  our  claim  for  sympathy  and 
aid  on  the  j^rinciple  that  the  strong  ought 
to  help  those  who  are  weak.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  reported  by  our  statistics 
for  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
are  as  follow  : — 

Nova  Scotia,  18 ;  New  Brunswick,  3 ; 
■Quebec,  20 ;  Ontario,  80  ;  Manitoba,  4  ;  and 
British  Columbia,  1,  makmg  a  total  of  126. 
■Of  those  reported  from  Quebec  and  Ontario 
15  are  practically  defunct,  leaving  the  actual 
niimber  111,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
feeble.  These  chiu-ches  represent  a  membei-- 
ship  of  about  8,600,  an  average  attendance  of 
worshippers  of  16,000,  and  Sunday-school 
scholars,  10,000. 

They,  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  support  a  college,  of 
which  the  Eev.  Principal  Barbour  is  the 
honoured  head,  and  which  has  sent  out  more 
than  a  himdred  ministers,  some  of  whom  are 
missionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and  others  are 
honoured  ministers  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Among  those  now  in  England 
is  the  Eev.  J.  Ciumingham  Geikie,  D.D.,  so 
well  known  throughout  the  EngUsh-speaking 
woi'ld  as  an  aathor,  who  graduated  from  the 
Congregational  College  of  Canada  in  1848. 

A  Home  Missionary  Society  is  also  sus- 
tained, which  has  x^lanted  and  aided  churches 
beyond  its  means    in    all  these    provinces. 


They  have  also  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Woman's  Mission  Board,  and  these 
have  already  sent  several  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  churches  to  Africa,  India, 
and  other  parts  of  the  groat  world  field. 
Two  Congregational  Unions  and  a  Provident 
Fund  Society  are  also  supported. 

For  all  these  objects,  as  well  as  church 
current  exjDenses,  the  sum  of  131,213  dollars 
was  subscribed  by  our  chm-ches  for  the 
year  ending  May  8,  1890,  whilst  the  un- 
encumbered value  of  church  proiDerty  was 
592,745  dollars.  Considering  our  means  and 
the  great  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with,  we  do  not  feel  that  this  record  is  one 
of  which  we  need  feel  ashamed ;  but  when 
we  take  into  account  the  great  amount 
necessarily  left  undone  we  think  it  should 
further  our  claim  for  sympathy  and  aid. 

The 

HINDRANCES    AND    DIFFICULTIES 

with  which  our  churches  in  the  Dominion 
have  to  contend  must  still  give  further 
emphasis  to  our  appeal.  We  are  one  of  the 
smallest  denominations  in  the  land.  By 
various  forms  of  comi^rehension  and  union, 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have  united 
the  scattered  forces  of  their  various  eccle- 
siastical divisions,  and  now,  together  with 
the  Ejjiscopal  Church,  form  three  strong, 
wealthy,  and  influential  denominations.  By 
this  they  carry  with  them  a  prestige,  not 
only  helpful  to  their  further  jsrogress,  but 
hindering  to  smaller  communions. 

Further,  these  large  church  organisations 
have  to  a  great  extent  adopted  our  principles 
and  practices  without  adoi^ting  our  polity. 
They  not  only  admit  of  lay  representation, 
but  have  greatly  enlarged  the  liberty  and 
influence  of  the  local  congregations ;  so  that 
as  a  Christian  body  we  are  by  no  means 
unique  in  regard  to  many  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  faith. 

Then  the  cry  for  Christian  unity,  of  which 
more  jDerhaps  is  heard  in  Canada  than  any 
other  land,  is  made  a  j)lea  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smaller  organisations.  This, 
together  with  the  influence  of  social  prestige 
and  business  interests,  is  not  without  its 
effect,  and  has  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  our 
churches  as  their  members  become  more 
wealthy  and  influential.  Many  are  the 
arguments  and  influences  used  in  the  name 
of  Christian  unity  to  wipe  our  churches  out 
of  the  land  by  absorbing  them  in  other 
systems.  As  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  Canada's  venerable  Prime  Minister, 
recently  deceased,  said  on  a  certam  occa- 
sion, this  would  indeed  be  a  case  in  which 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  would  lie  down  to- 
gether, but  unfortunately  the  lamb  woxikl  be 
inside  of  the  lion. 

Unlike  other  denominations,  our  churches 
are  not  largely  aided  by  emigration.  The 
Congregationalists  of  England,  as  a  usual 
thing,  are  not  of  the  emigrating  kind  whiL- 
the  American  colonies  of  boodlers  are  not  as 
a    rule    Congregationalists.      The    Eno-lisli 
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emigrants  to  our  shores  give  large  addi- 
tions to  both  the  Ej^iscopal  and  Methodist 
Churches,  -while  the  Scotch  are  ever  re- 
plenishing and  extending  Presbyterianism. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  lose  immensely  by 
the  removal  of  our  members  to  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  churches,  some  of 
which  have  for  years  had  to  draw  from 
mission  funds,  can  barely  maintain  their 
existence ;  not  because  they  are  not  doing 
good  and  earnest  work,  but  because  year 
after  year  a  procession  of  their  yoiuig 
people  and  others  pass  over  the  American 
border  in  spite  of  the  Alien  Labour  Law. 
Not  a  few  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States,  both  in  pastors  and 
members,  have  through  our  poverty  been 
enriched.     The 

GREAT  EXTENT  OF  THE  COUNT"aT 

ever  which  our  few  churches  are  scattc'red 
appeals  to  your  symi^athy  and  aid.  It  covers 
an  area  of  3,379,000  sqiiare  miles,  while  its 
water  surface  adds  to  that  140,000  square 
miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  British 
possessions,  and  comprises  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  Empire.  Canada  is  500,000  miles 
larger  than  the  United  States,  exchasive  of 
Alaska,  nearly  thirty  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lacks  only  237,000 
s  ixare  miles  of  being  as  large  as  the  whole 
continent  of  Evirope.  In  a  word,  Canada 
covers  more  than  one-fourteenth  j)art  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

This  great  country,  connecting  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
whose  shores  they  wash,  with  its  wonderful 
water-ways,  its  diversity  of  climate,  its 
immense  wheat  fields,  and  its  inexhaiistiVde 
mineral  deposits,  has  a  wonderful  destiny 
for  its  futiire.  More  than  any  other  land  I 
know  of,  it  meets  the  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  land  of  promise.    Of  that  we  read  : — 

"  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into 
a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths  that  spring  ou.t  of  the 
valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley.  ...  a  land  where  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  withoixt  scarceness  and  shall  not  lack 
anything  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass." 

This  immense  country,  embracing  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  so 
full  of  resoiirces,  is  now  sparsely  populated 
with  only  about  5,000,000.  It  must  become 
the  home  of  tens  of  millions.  The  nations 
most  interested  in  the  present  and  future  of 
that  place  and  jjeople  are  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations.  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  one  on  account  of  ImjDerial 
national  ties,  and  the  other  because  of 
national  neighbourly  relationship ;  and  both 
because  of  commercialand  Christian  interests. 
It  means  everything  for  us  how  the  founda- 
tions of  that  country's  future  are  laid,  it  also 
means  much,  very  much,  both  for  England 
and  America.  Shall  that  free  ecclesiastical 
system,  which  has  been  so  wonderfully  used 


by  God  in  securing  for  England  and  Americai 
religious  and  political  freedom,  and  in  giving 
a  right  impulse  to  all  that  was  truly  national 
and  Christian,  be  left  out  or  redixced  to  thee 
smallest  fraction  in  building  up  the  future 
of  the  Great  Dominion  of  Canada  ?  This 
answer  must  be  largely  given  by  the  Con- 
gregational chiirches  of  England  and 
America  in  their  response  to  our  claim  upon, 
their  symjDathy  and  aid. 

HELP    WE    GIVE    TO    IMMIGRANTS. 

The  welcome  and  help  our  churches  give  to> 
those  who  come  to  us  from  England  and  the 
United  States  is  not  without  its  value. 
Congregationalists  from  American  churches 
have  not  infrequently  made  their  temj)orary 
or  permanent  homes  with  us,  and  in  the- 
churches  of  our  order  found  a  congenial 
fellowship  and  a  useful  sphere  of  labour.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  few  go  to  places  where 
we  ought  to  be  represented  by  churches,  but 
are  not,  and  not  only  miss  their  accustomed 
form  of  worship  but  are  in  danger  of  being- 
lost  to  the  denomination. 

Of  those  coming  to  xis  from  Great  Britain, 
many  require  material  assistance  as  well  as 
counsel  and  care,  all  of  which  according  to- 
our  ability  is  cheerfully  rendered.  I  have 
personally  known  of  many  situations  secured 
for  these  strangers  in  a  strange  land;  of 
such  help  accorded  to  those  absolutely 
destitute  that  they  have  been  enabled  by 
their  industry  to  secure  comfortable  homes ; 
of  the  sick  and  dying  emigrants  visited  in 
our  hospitals  and  brought  to  Christ ;  and  of 
men,  not  a  few,  rescued  from  former  vicious 
habits.  As  a  usual  thing  our  ministers  are- 
the  unpaid  agents  of  the  Self -Help  Emigra- 
tion Society,  organised  in  London  under 
Congregational  auspices,  and  their  churches 
have  nobly  assisted  those  in  the  work.  One 
pastor  in  "Western  Ontario  writes  : — 

I  have  found  places  for  iiearly  200  persons, 
among-  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  are>- 
mostly  young'  men  who  are  willing  toAvork,  but 
who  could  find  no  remunerative  employment  in 
England.  Many  of  them  when  they  came  here 
were  given  to  the  use  of  spirits  and  needed  a. 
good  deal  of  teaching  in  many  ways.  We  have 
gathered  some  of  these  into  the  ehiu-ch  and 
Sunday-school.  These  men  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  the  church  financially  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  and  yet  the  church  where 
they  are  needs  help. 

A  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Binney's  church,  meeting  with  mis- 
fortune, went  with  his  wife  and  large  family 
to  the  far  west,  settling  on  a  small  ranch  a 
hundred  miles  beyond  Brandon.  There,  for 
ten  years,  they  lived  a  lonely  prairie  life, 
and  drifting  away  from  God,  lost  their  faith 
and  hope.  Not  many  months  ago,  the  father 
was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  disease,  and 
with  his  wife,  went  to  Brandon  seeking 
medical  advice.  There  he  met  our  missionary, 
who  earnestly  sought  to  lead  him  back  to 
God. 

Eeturning  to  his  home  with  the  senten(;e 
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of  death  professionally  pronovinced  upon 
him,  he  conld  not  long  rest.  Ho  said,  "  ^\  ife, 
I  miist  go  back  to  Brandon,  I  must  see  Mr. 
M.,  I  oan't  lot  it  go."  So  they  journeyed 
that  hiindred  miles  once  more  to  meet  the 
minister,  and  before  he  died  he  found  perfect 
peace  in  Christ.  It  was  only  about  two 
months  ago  that  his  widowed  wife  went  back 
alone  to  her  shanty  home  on  the  wide 
prairie.  And  yet  not  alone,  for  before  she 
left  she  visited  the  missionary  to  tell  him 
that  she,  too,  had  found  peace  in  the  SavioiU", 
Now,  on  each  Sabbath  daj'  she  is  gathering 
together  a  little  Sunday-school  in  her 
humble  abode. 

A  young  man  from  Lincolnshire,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother  and  she  a  widow,  went  to 
Manitoba  and  fell  into  evil  ways.  One 
evening,  entering  a  Congregational  church, 
he  heard  the  pastor  preach  a  discourse  on 
the  mother-like  love  of  God.  This  com- 
pletely broke  him  do"mi,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
minister.  In  his  study  he  wept  like  a  child, 
and  for  a  time  all  he  could  say  was,  "  Oh !  my 
mother — my  poor  old  mother." 

After  a  while  he  told  his  story :  that  for 
years  his  godly  mother,  far  away  in  the 
fens,  had  been  praying  for  liim.  But  until 
that  night  he  had  shut  his  ears  to  her  j^rayers 
and  to  God's  calls.  Then  the  thoughts  of 
God's  mother-like  love  broke  his  heart  and 
brought  him  to  his  knees.  Oiu-  young  mis- 
sionary had  the  great  joy  of  leading  him  to 
the  Saviour ;  and,  meeting  him  months  after, 
foiuid  him  a  bright,  hai^i^y  Christian.  Scores 
of  such  cases  might  be  enumerated ;  but 
were  these  all  they  would  more  than  sviffice 
as  repayment  for  all  the  means  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society  has  expended  on  work  in 
Manitoba. 

OUR    PRESENT    PRESSING    NEEDS 

must  be  added  to  these  pleas  for  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.  With  all  the  aid 
which  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society 
has  so  far  been  able  to  afford,  the 
necessities  of  our  work  have  been  so  great 
that  our  utmost  ability  has  been  over- 
taxed. This  has  involved  both  the  college 
and  Missionary  Society  in  perplexing  debts, 
prevented  our  occupying  many  important 
fields,  and  will  necessitate  the  abandonment 
of  more.  In  every  province,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  British  Columbia,  important 
centres  are  open  to  us,  and  churches  of  our 
order  are  needed ;  but  the  appeals  coming 
from  them  have  to  be  passed  over  for  the 
want  of  means.  Concerning  this  the  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  writes  : — 

"  Our  churches  in  the  old  country  ought 
to  have  some  interest  in  these  people  that 
are  coming  oiit.  Our  poverty  in  men  and 
money  is  telling  against  lis  sadly  now. 
"VVe  ought  this  summer  to  have  three  good 
men  started  in  New  "Westminster,  Nanaimo, 
and  Victoria.  We  are  simply  being  left 
behind.      Tlio     other     denominations     are 


doul)ling  up.  Presbyterianism  spends  over 
7,0uu  dollars  in  this  province  in  mission 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  Canada  ■ 
there  is  a  more  hoi:)eful  field  for  a  live  Con- 
gregationalism than  here  in  this  prov.n  -e. 
vVe  need  men.  It  is  too  bad,  they  are 
flitting  across  the  seas  to  foreign  lauds. 
American  money  and  American  people  are 
coming  here.  Up  in  the  mountains,  where 
towns  are  beginning  that  will  soon  be  cities, 
they  are  coming  in.  The  minerals  are  be- 
ginning to  attract.  We  have  three  powerfid 
organisations — Methodism,  Presbyterianism, 
and  the  English  Church — mainly  High 
Church.  Congregationalism  flies  the  flag 
at  Vancoviver — nowhere  else.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  that  soon.  This  is  not  the 
cry  of  j)essimism,  but  the  appeal  for  help." 

Thus  at  your  request,  and  by  your  patient 
hearing,  I  have  presented,  in  part,  an  answer 
to  the  world-wide  question  now  before  this 
Coiincil :  "  The  claims  of  the  Congrega- 
tional communities  throughout  the  world, 
including  the  British  Colonies,  on  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  tlie  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  America."  I  con- 
fess this  answer  has  in  it  much  of  the  Mace- 
donian cry  :  "  Come  over  and  help  us  '.  "  If  it 
produces  anything  like  the  effect  that  cry 
originally  had  upon  the  great  founder  of 
Congregational  chiirches  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  then  at  our  next  General  Congre- 
gational Council  brighter  pages  will  be  read 
concerning  our  Canadian  churches. 


MR.  JOSIAH   MULLENS. 

Mr.  JosiAH  Mullens  read  the  following 
paper  : — 

The  Claim  of  Congregational  communi- 
ties IN  Australia  on  the  Syiipathy 
and  aid  of  the  congregational 
Churches  in  England  and  America. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren, — Mine  is  a 
lay  sermon.  It  will,  therefore,  fittingly 
deal  with  facts  rather  than  principles.  Ife 
will  suffice  for  me  to  speak  of  things  as  I 
see  them,  and  leave  the  application  to  your- 
selves, so  far  as  you  esteem  my  statements; 
to  be  worthy  of  your  attention. 

I  necessarily  address  myself  chiefly  to 
the  connection  which  should  knit  to- 
gether the  churches  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  of  Avistralia.  We- 
have  but  little  touch  at  present  with 
our  brethren  in  America,  but  I  trust  and 
believe  that  this  International  Council  may 
inaugurate  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
vital  unity  between  all  our  churches  under 
the  influence  of  better  knowledge  of  each 
other. 

I  am  not  here  to  plead  for  monetaiy  aid. 
Owingto  geuerousandlong-continued  licli)  in 
time  past,  from  your  noble  Colonial  Mission- 
ary Society,  most  of  our  communities  have 
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become  self-siipi^ortino^,  as  should  be  the 
<;ase  with  all  aided  churches  and  coniimmi- 
ties,  if  there  be  true  growth  in  them.  It  is 
the  less  necessary  that  I  should  deal  with 
this  side  of  my  subject,  becaiise  it  has 
already  been  dealt  with  "in  camera/'  dviring 
the  sitting  of  this  Council ;  in  conference 
between  the  authorities  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Colonial 
delegates.  It  is  to  other  considerations  that 
my  argument  will  be  directed. 

I  might  refer  to  the  relations  between 
the  chiu'ches  of  our  respective  countries  as 
those  between  a  mother  and  her  grown-iip 
daughter,  settled  at  a  distance  from  her  old 
home,  but  such  reference  would  be,  after 
all,  only  a  metaphor.  Historically,  it  is  triie, 
the  relations  between  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  Aiistralia  will  always  be  those 
of  jjarent  and  oifsi^ring  ;  but  there  the  truth 
ceases.  Nations,  like  corporations,  have 
constant  succession,  but  the  individual 
atoms  are  ever  changing,  and  every  gener- 
ation has  its  own  sj^ecial  needs  arising  oxit 
of  its  own  environment,  and  mere  senti- 
ment will  have  but  a  secondary  place  in 
the  detei'mination  of  its  action.  I  therefore 
leave  aside  this  ground  of  appeal,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  deal  with  those  considera- 
tions which  spring  from  the  facts  of  out 
present  relations  to  each  other.  In  plain 
words,  then,  Australian  Congregational  com- 
munities have  claims  on  your  sympathies. 

First,  becaiise  they  are  still  largely  de- 
pendent upon  you. 

And  secondly,  because  they  may  possibly 
be  able  to  oifer  to  you  in  return  some  help 
towards  the  solution  of  problems  in  yovir 
own  church  life  which  are  now  ripe  for 
settlement. 

I  wish,  first,  to  show  that  we  are 

STILL    DEPENDENT 

on  you  for  many  things  which  touch  the 
higher  points  of  our  cliurch  life. 

1.  Take  this  fact,  for  instance.  We  have 
three  colleges  in  Australia  for  the  training 
of  our  ministers.  The  heads  of  all  came 
from  the  old  home.  In  Sydney  the  Warden 
of  our  college,  Eev.  J.  G.  Eraser  (whose 
absence  I  much  regret  to-day),  hails  from 
Scotland.  Eev.  A.  Gosman  came  from  the 
same  land,  and  he  is  the  head  of  our  college 
in  Melboiirne.  The  same  position  in  Ade- 
laide is  held  by  Eev.  W.  E.  Fletcher,  once  of 
Manchester. 

In  effect,  then,  our  young  Colonial  mini- 
sters are  under  the  influence  of  this  country, 
during  those  years  in  which  that  bias  is 
given  which,  more  or  less,  strongly  deter- 
mines their  futiive  career. 

For  this  great  service,  the  gift  of  men 
who  are  able  thus  to  take  out  of  our 
churches  the  young  men  whom  God  has 
called,  and  to  send  them  fortli,  after  four  or 
five  years'  training,  as  well-instructed  ser- 
vants of  the  Word,  we  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness,  and  give  you  ovir 
hearty  thanks. 


2.  We  are  your  debtors  yet  more  directly. 
Many  of  our  ministers  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  them  from  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland — men  held  in 
high  respect,  not  only  in  our  own  churches, 
but  leaders  of  thought  among  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is  no  light  thing  that  you  have 
thiis  sjjared  us  men  fit  to  build  up  our 
new  nationalities  in  all  that  is  right 
and  trvie.  We  are  not  perfect  in  Australia 
— our  very  opportunities,  our  wealth  and 
our  freedom,  are  snares  through  which 
many  are  entrapped  into  excess  and 
folly.  Horse-racnig,  with  its  attendant 
gambling ;  drinking  ciistoms  which  are  riiin 
to  many,  and  social  impxu-ity  which  deadens 
the  souls  of  young  and  old — are  evils 
rife  with  us  as  with  you.  Against  these 
things  the  men  whom  you  have  given  us 
bear  faithful  testimony,  in  company  with 
their  ministerial  brethren  of  other  cluxrches. 
The  battle  between  good  and  evil  is  much 
the  same  with  us  as  with  you,  and  for  every 
faithful  standard-bearer  you  have  educated 
and  sent  to  us  we  heartily  thank  you. 

3.  Again,  our  debt  does  not  end  here.  For 
denominational  literature  we  are  heavily  in 
your  debt.  Our  own  efforts  in  this  depart- 
ment are  princiiDally  a  few  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  contributions  to  our  denomina- 
tional press,  which  are  aptly  described  in  the 
words  of  Burns  as 

"Like  the  snowflake  on  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  lost  for  ever." 

The  hurry  of  daily  life,  the  pressure  of  the 
present,  and  the  strain  of  social  church  life, 
have  hitherto  precluded  the  production  of 
the  solid  and  the  endiiring.  For  the  men 
who  can  work  as  principals  of  colleges  or 
pastors  of  churches,  and  write  books  that 
live  and  mould  the  thought  of  generations, 
we  have  still  to  look  to  ypii  and  to  the  still 
larger  circle  of  vv^riters  who  belong  to  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  the  Lord.  Such 
works  are  foiind  on  the  library  shelves  of  all 
our  ministers  and  many  of  oiir  laymen.  We 
may  not  yet  be  creative ;  but  I  think  we 
may  claim  to  be  receptive  and  symiiathetic. 
In  this  dei^artment  our  church  life  would 
be  narrow  and  self -concentrated  without  the 
hel^DS  to  stiidy  we  get  from  without,  and 
there  are  many  here  present  better  able 
than  myself  to  measure  the  largeness  of  our 
indebtedness  to  you  in  this  respect.  For  all 
the  stimulus  given  by  your  great  writers, 
for  all  the  light  they  have  thi-own  on  the 
problems  and  perjilexities  of  this  present 
day,  we  tender  you  our  hearty  thanks. 

HOW   TOU    CAN    HELP    TJS. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  made  oiit  a  case 
which  will  bear  examination.  If  we  are  so 
far  dependent  on  you,  is  there  not  reason 
why  you  should  take  an  interest  in  our 
welfare  ?  How  can  yoii  do  this  ?  Well,  you 
can  do  for  us  what  a  mother  does  for  her 
children,  what  a  Christian  elder  brother 
does  for  those  younger  brothers  who 
look    up    to   him    as    their    example    and 
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their  helper  and  protector.  Brethren, 
yon  can  pray  for  iis  by  name  in 
yonr  churches  on  suitable  and  set  occasions. 
Our  own  outlook  is  necessarily  a  wide  one, 
as  we  pray  in  public  for  the  land  from  which 
we  sprung  and  the  great  Empire  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  Do  you  in  tui-n  sometimes 
let  your  vision  in  public  prayer  and  sxippli- 
cation  embrace  that  wide  dominion  God  has 
so  marvellously  bestovred  upon  our  race, 
praying  that  those  who  are  kindred  in  blood, 
in  language,  and  in  literature  may  have 
strength  to  meet  their  responsibilities  and 
to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  transplanted  by  God,  whatever  that 
pitrjDose  may  be. 

One  of  the  duties  most  strongly  insisted 
upon  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Council  has 
been  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood in  Chi'ist,  and  on  this  ground  I  adcU-ess 
my  entreaty  for  remembrance  in  public 
prayer  to  our  churches  in  America  also.  I 
know  no  better  way  than  the  one  I  have 
suggestedof  witnessing  to  our  congregations 
that  we  believe  in  this  brotherhood. 

AUSTRALIA    MAT    TEACH    US. 

I  have  spoken  of  various  ways  in  which 
the  Colonies  of  Australasia  ai'e  indebted  to 
you.  Let  me  now  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  It  may  be,  that 
if  your  hearts  warm  to  tis,  yovu*  own  lives 
may  be  enriched  thereby.  It  is  good  for 
both  that  we  know  more  of  each  other.  I 
have  freely  spoken  of  ovu*  feelings  as  we 
regard  our  relationship  to  the  mother 
churches  of  this  land,  and  would  now  show 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  reciprocate,  in 
some  feeble  degree,  if  you  will  only  have 
patience  to  examine  some  of  the  fruits  of 
oiu*  unfettered  colonial  life,  which  we  offer 
for  yonr  inspection. 

I  speak  not  by  way  of  boasting  ;  it  is  no 
merit  of  ours  that  public  action  and  legis- 
lation are  not  hamjjered,  as  with  you, 
by  the  relics  of  feudalism,  ecclesiastic  as 
well  as  social,  not  yet  dead,  thoiigh 
dying  forces.  We  look  with  deejjest  inte- 
rest on  the  conflict  ever  waging  here  be- 
tween the  old  ideas  which  have  had  their 
uses  and  their  day,  andwliich  are  surely,  if 
slowly,  destined  to  give  way  to  that  w-hich 
is  better,  becaiise  more  riglateous  and  true. 
It  may  be  worth  something  to  you  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle  to  know  that  the 
principles  for  which  you  contend  are 
victories  ah-eady  won  by  us ;  and  that  so 
long  ago,  that  the  short  conflict  which  we 
had  is  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 
memory.  Let  me  illustrate  the  argu.ment 
by  one  matter  only,  in  detail. 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  severance  in  the 
colonies  of  the  tie  between  Church  and 
State.  That  is  a  fact  so  familiar  to  you  all 
that  I  need  only  say  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Episcoi^al  Church  itself,  you  may 
safely  do  yoiir  best  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Disestablishment,  as  we  from  our  experience 
can    affirm   that    both  the   Episcopal  and 


Presbyterian  Churches  are  stronger  in  the 
affection  of  their  adherents,  for  the  sever- 
ance of  all  ties  between  themselves  and  the 
pviblic  treasury. 

MAEEIAGE    LAWS. 

The  matter  I  wish  specially  to  refer  to  is 
one  of  minor,  thoiigh  i^ractical,  importance. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  your  Marriage 
Laws,  on  wliich  jioint  our  experience  in 
Australia  may  possibly  be  of  some  service 
to  you. 

In  the  year  1855  the  Marriage  Law  of 
New  Soiith  Wales  was  consolidated  on  a 
basis  which  ensures  perfect  equality  between 
all  denominations.  This  Act  has  worked  so 
well  for  thirty-five  years  that  it  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  unamended. 

The  chief  functionary  recognised  by  the 
Act  is  the  "  Minister  of  Religion." 

He  has  to  be  registered  as  such  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  Sydney,  and  his 
authority  is  thereafter  duly  gazetted.  This 
being  done,  he  is  left  to  his  own  unfettered 
discretion  as  to  fees  of  office  and  hours  of 
celebration. 

The  district  registrar  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "  Minister  of  Religion,"  except  to 
receive  from  him,  within  one  month,  the 
ox'iginal  certificate  of  every  marriage  cele- 
brated by  him.  This  certificate  is  signed 
by  the  parties  married,  by  two  witnesses, 
and  1  y  tae  minister  as  the  State  function- 
ary, ic  is  afterwards  sent  to  the  Registrar- 
General  in  Sydney  for  safe  custody. 

The  district  registrar  has  powder  to  marry, 
but  only  after  both  parties  to  such  mar- 
riage have  signed  a  declaration  either  to  the 
effect  that  no  minister  of  religion  is  acces- 
sible, or  that  they  conscientiously  object  to 
be  married  by  a  minister  of  religion. 

These  are  the  simple  lines  of  the  Act, 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  all  the  mar- 
riage laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
shoidd  not  be  consolidated  in  like  manner 
on  the  same  basis  of  equality  of  status  and 
perfect  freedom  of  action. 

I  have  given  a  number  of  cojoies  of  this 
Act  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Shepheard  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  which  is  now  seized  of  this 
matter,  and  I  trust  that  the  example 
afforded  by  its  j)erfect  success  and  entire 
absence  of  friction  may  be  of  some  use  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question  among  you. 

I  will  close  with  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  our  freedom  of  action  in  this  mat- 
ter is  usefvil  in  city  mission  work.  Our 
agents  come  across  cases  in  which  con- 
science is  awakened,  but  an  obstacle  to 
attendance  at  public  service  is  disclosed  by 
the  confession  that  the  subsisting  union 
has  had  neither  legal  nor  Divine  sanction. 
The  missionary  takes  his  book  of  forms  to 
the  home,  and  then  and  there  is  able  to 
marry  the  parties  and  set  the  wrong  right, 
and  the  result  has  been  ultimately  their 
reception  into  the  Christian  Church.  If,  as 
we  have  heard  repeatedly  in  this  Council, 
the  Divine  imit  is  the  Christian  home,  then 
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the  sooner  you  can  make  yonr  ministers  the 
sole  celebrants  and  exponents  of  the  Divine 
idea,  the  better  it  will  be  for  yonr  churches 
and  your  congregations. 

The  Chairman  :  The  illustration  of  the 
marriage  laws  in  Australia  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  used  as  an  opening  for  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  marriage  laws  of  this  coun- 
try.   It  was  an  illustration  in  jDassing  only. 


REV.  W.  H.  MANN. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Mann  then  presented 
the  claims  of  Natal  and  South  -  Eastern 
Africa  as  follows  : — 

The  Claims  of  Congregational  Com- 
munities IN  Natal  and  South-Easteen 
Africa  on  the  Sympathy  and  Aid 
OF  Congregational  Churches  in  Eng- 
land AND  America. 

Honoured  Brethren, — I  am  asked  to  join 
in  presenting  to  this  Council  "  The  Claims 
of  Congregational  Communities  in  Different 
Parts  of  the  World  upon  the  Sympathy 
and  Aid  of  our  Churches  in  England 
and  America,"  and  as  my  sphere  of 
work  and  observation  is  in  Natal,  adjacent  to 
the  Cape  Colony,  what  I  say  is  in  part  sug- 
gested by  a  South  African  exiDcrience.  In 
nearly  all  English-si^eaking  communities 
Congregational  churclies  are  to  be  found, 
varying  in  their  surroundings,  their  culture, 
and  their  influence.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  formed  by  Christian  men 
who  were  Congregationalists  in  the  home 
lands,  and  who  have  borne  with  them  to 
their  new  s^Dheres  strong  convictions 
as  to  the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
and  their 

adaptation  to  colonial  life. 

These  men  recognise  and  carry  out  their 
obligation  to  take  their  share  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world.  They  are,  it  may 
be,  in  a  remote  and  spiritually- destitute 
locaUty;  \)X\t  their  godliness  and  zeal 
for  Christ  are  at  once  manifest.  Chris- 
tian services  are  commenced,  "  a  church  " 
is  in  their  house  of  meeting,  and  spiritual 
good  is  accomplished.  Perhajis  from  among 
the  associated  brethren  one  is  discerned 
upon  whom  the  hand  of  Christ  has  been  laid, 
and  who,  by  manifold  gifts  and  graces, 
becomes  a  minister,  "  chosen  of  God "  and 
accepted  by  man.  Usually,  however,  "  the 
man  of  God "  is  sought  and  found  among 
the  colleges  or  churches  of  the  old  country ; 
one  who,  baptized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  finds 
in  the  novelty  of  his  new  sphere  room  for 
Christ-like  self-denial,  and  a  special  charm 
in  the  freshness  of  his  strange  surroundings . 
Moreover.  Christian  brethren  are  at  his  side 
who  are  jn-epared  to  sustain  and  help  him  in 
his  various  endeavours,  and  so  they  form  a 
church,  a  Congregational  church,  which,  by 
bhe  Divine  blessing,  becomes  strong  in  itself. 


and  which  extends  with  the  growth  of  the 
town  and  the  S2)read  of  religion,  so  that 
branches  are  estaVjlished  in  the  suburbs  and 
surrounding  district.  Here  and  there  the 
suburban  churches  rise  to  an  almost  equal 
importance  with  the  central  church  ;  while 
other  extensions  retain  tlie  status  of  preach- 
ing stations.     It  is  so 

with    us    at    DURBAN. 

But  as  yet,  although  we  have  both  branch 
churches  and  jpreaching  stations,  we  form 
only  one  community.  There  are  three  of  us- 
in  the  pastorate,  who  are  assisted  by  godly 
and  intelligent  members  of  our  church.  We 
can  take  little  credit  for  anything  we  have 
done  in  the  direction  of  federation,  and  yet 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  under  our 
present  system  illustrate  what  is  desirable 
in  the  Congregationalism  of  the  future. 
The  Independency  of  the  strong  churches- 
must  be  assured,  while  all  the  churches  of 
a  district  are  federally  combined  to  deal 
with  great  social  and  Christian  questions  as 
they  arise. 

MIXED    CHURCHES. 

Sometimes  our  churches  have  their  be- 
ginnings in  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
outcome  of  circumstances.  A  few  Christian 
men  who  have  not  been  Congregationalists 
find  themselves  in  a  small  community  where 
as  yet  no  evangelical  services  have  been 
conducted.  These  men,  therefore,  on  the 
religious  side  of  their  nature,  realise  that 
they  are  out  of  symijathj-  with  the  people 
that  surround  them.  They  have  belonged 
to  different  sections  of  the  Church— to  Ej^is- 
copalian,  or  Wesleyan,  or  Presbyterian 
churches — but  no  one  of  these  denomina- 
tions is  represented  among  them  in  suflicient 
numerical  strength  to  maintain  its  distinc- 
tive modes  of  action.  Men  in  whom  de- 
nominationalism  is  strong  regret  this,  and 
"'  sit  and  weep  alone,"  but  others,  of  more 
liberal  ideas  and  of  larger  symisathies,  feel 
their  way,  "  if  haply  they  may  find  it," 
towards  a  fellowship  in  which,  with  loyalty 
to  Christ  and  fidelity  to  their  own  convic- 
tions, they  may  gather  together  for  worship- 
and  be  associated  for  the  doing  of  direct  work 
for  the  Saviour.  Their  idea  is  still  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  churches  of  their  early  Christian 
life,  but,  "  for  the  present  necessity  ''  to  use- 
a  little  freedom  and 

TAKE    A   WIDER    VIEW 

than  hitherto  they  have  had.  From  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  they  find  that  they  may 
expect  and  realise  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Jesus  with  them — "  Where  two  or  three  are- 
gathered  together  in  His  name."  They  come- 
to  see  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  with  them 
to  guide  and  sanctify  them  in  worship  and 
in  work.  They  realise  that  they  are  not 
alone,  even  though  no  minister  or  recog- 
nised church  officer  is  in  their  midst.  They 
are  included  in  no  diocese ;  no  EpiscoiJalian 
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bishop  claims  them  as  his  own  ;  no  Presby- 
tery has  been  constituted  in  their  district ; 
no  Wesleyan  plan  has  comprehended  tlicm 
in  its  si^here  of  operation  ;  no  Conij;reoa- 
tional  Union  has  numbered  them  on  its  roll, 
or  Colonial  Missionary  Society  extended 
its  aid ;  America  "  is  ignorant  of  them/' 
and  England  "acknowledges  them  not." 
But  there — afar  off  from  the  religious 
homes  and  associations  of  their  early 
lives — they  realise  their  individual  relation- 
ship to  the  Saviour  whom  they  serve 
as  "  the  Lord  Christ."  Tliey  assemble  in 
His  name ;  they  observe  His  ordinances ; 
they  recognise  their  obligations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  ■world  for  His  sake.  "  One 
is  their  Master  even  Christ,  and  they 
all  are  brethren" — and  what  are  these  men 
and  "women  viewed  ecclesiastically  and  in 
the  light  of  the  Xew  Testament?  They 
cannot  illustrate  the  working  of  episcopacy, 
for  they  have  no  diocesan  bishop.  They 
cannot  carry  out  the  Presbyterian  system, 
for  they  have  no  Presbytery.  They  are  not 
associated  "with  any  "VVesleyan  Conference 
or  circuit,  yet 

ASSUREDLY    THEY    AKE    A    CHURCH  ; 

a  Congregational  church,  although  they 
scarcely  know  it.  They  have  all  that  is 
needed  to  constitute  a  church;  they  are 
men  "  in  Christ."  They  are  subject  to  no 
external  authority,  they  manage  their  own 
affairs,  they  choose  their  own  church 
officers,  they  work  the  work  of  God  in  their 
own  way,  believing  it  to  be  His  "way.  They 
are,  therefore,  a  Congregational  churchy  and 
are  among  those  who  this  day  claim  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  churches  of  England 
and  America. 

Under  other  circumstances  do  our 
churches  come  into  exi&tence.  It  may  be 
counted  the  glory  of  our  o"wn  societies — the 
London  Missionary  and  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions — that  "when  they  have 
carried  to  the  heathen  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
they  leave  those  "who  have  become  Chris- 
tians 

FREE  TO  CHOOSE  FOR  THEMSELVES 

their  church  polity.  Nor  are  "we  surprised  to 
observe  that,  without  in  the  first  instance 
having  been  taught  in  the  knowledge  of  our- 
distinctive  principles,  these  native  Chris- 
tians, with  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hands,  find  it  easy  and  convenient,  as  well 
as  Scriptural,  to  associate  and  work  after 
the  Congregational  methods.  This  has  been 
abundantly  illustrated  in  Madagascar.  The 
native  churches  of  the  Cape  Colony  also — 
free  to  choose  their  system  of  church  govern- 
ment— have  adopted  our  own  ;  and  they  "well 
sustain,  by  the  consistency  of  their  lives,  by 
the  "way  in  which  they  support  their  minis- 
tero,  and  by  the  way  in  which  they  work  for 
Christ,  the  positions  they  have  taken. 

In  Natal  our  native  churches  are  quite 
young,  and  our  Amei'ican  brethren  have  not 


as  yob  seen  that  it  would  be  wise  to  with- 
draw from  thoni  the  missionary  supervision 
"vvhich  from  the  first  has  been  exercised  ; 
still,  large  powers  of  self-government  even 
now  arc  granted  to,  and  assumed  by,  the 
native  churches.  On  Congregational  lines, 
they  even  now  ai-e  moving,  and  these  will 
lead  them,  under  Christ,  to  become  in  due 
time  Independent.  Very  tenderly  and 
powerfully  do  the  chiirches  gathered  from 
the  heathen  ai)peal  for  the  sympathy  and. 
aid  which  the  elder  sisters  of  America  and 
England  can  bestow.  Under  God  they  owe, 
in  most  instances,  their  spiritual  lives  to  the 
missionar  J'  societies  of  these  lands ;  and  now, 
if  they  appeal  anew  for  loving  recognition 
and  for  continued  help,  it  is  in  gratefvtl 
aijpreciation  of  the  blessings  which  these 
great  countries  have  conferred  upon  them. 

Nor  must  I  omit,  as  having  claims  upon 
the  churches  of  Englandand  America,  those 
that  have  been  planted  in  the  large  towns 
and  cities  of  "  greater  Britain  "  and  foreign 
lauds.  Not  always,  by  any  means,  are  svich 
churches  wealthy ;  yet  here  and  there  they 
have  rich  men  associated  with  them  and 
are  powerful  in  the  kind  of  influence  that 
money  and  social  status  can  secure.  We 
trust  that  they  will  prove  faithful  to  their 
obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  be  ever 
powerfid  to  draw  off  from  their  worldliness 
of  spirit  to  the  Cross,  and  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Christ,  the  toiling  men  and  women 
at  their  side.     Yet  these  communities 

SHARE    THE    SPECIAL    DANGERS 

of  oiu'  time  and  of  their  environ- 
ments. They  therefore  need  to  be  kept 
in  touch  with  all  the  most  powerful, 
intellectual,  and  spiritiial  forces  of  this  age. 
In  the  race  for  wealth  and  on  the  fields  of 
scepticism  "'  men  run  all,"  whatever  course 
they  pursue.  And  many  of  the  perils  of  our^ 
age  have  need  to  be  recognized  as  truly  in 
London  and  New  York  as  at  Cape  Town  or- 
Durban.  A'et  in  our  Colonial  spheres  the 
Christian  leaven  is  scarcely  so  widely  dif- 
fused, nor  is  so  potent  an  element,  as  it  is 
with  you.  The  tendency  of  heathen  sur- 
roundings is  to  lower  the  moral  tone  of' 
society.  Besides,  in  new  countries  men  are 
much  inclined  to  cast  away  from  them  their 
early  restraining  influences.  With  us  the- 
old  moral  and  spiritual  landmarks,  even 
where  they  are  set  \x\),  are  more  readily 
jjassed  unobserved,  or  they  are  thrown  down 
altogether  as  antiquated  and  obstructive. 
And  so  we  look  to  you  in  your  great  centres 
of  civilization  and  learning  and  Christian 
influence  to  set  well  before  us  the  course  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  keei>  for  Christ  and 
for  His  truth,  that  His  "  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth.  His  saving  health  among  all 
nations."  We  claim  this  from  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  for  the  world. 

THE    CLAIM   OF    ONENESS. 

Brethren,  these  Congregational  communi- 
ties of  which  I  have  spoken  have  their  claims 
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upon  you,  and  foremost  amongst  these  is 
their  oneness  with  you  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  He  has  redeemed  us,  and  side  by 
side  we  walk,  in  the  liberty  of  Christ's  free 
sons.  There  is,  indeed,  "individualism" 
among  tis,  and  yet  we  stand  related.  Each 
individual  man  must  be  free,  each  church 
must  be  free  in  holy  liberty  to  exercise  its 
functions  for  the  common  good ;  but  all 
belong  to  Christ,  and  all  are  working  for  a 
common  end.  The  Congregational  churches 
of  a  town  or  district  must  stand  together. 
Those  of  a  county,  too,  find  it  good  to  be 
associated.  Those  of  England  and  Wales 
may  well  form,  as  they  do,  one  great  v;nion, 
-and  in  these  railway  days  wdiy  should  not 
Scotland  be  included  ?  Those  of  America, 
in  their  combination,  are  specially  strong. 
Upon  the  lines  of  church  associations  are 
■we  already  working.  The  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  America  realise  to  day  in  this 
representative  gathering  their  oneness  in 
Christ  Jesu.s,  their  oneness  with  the  Chris- 
tian chvirches  of  the  world. 

We  glory  in  our  Independency  ;  but  as  we 
are  federally  united  do  we  '•  increase  in 
strength."  Christian  denominations  in  co- 
operation suggest  that  even 

MORE   MAY   BE   ACCOMPLISHED 

as  our  own  churches  combine  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  fellow 
men.  In  Durban  we  have  a  Christian 
Ministers'  Association.  Connected  with  it 
"there  are  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
and  Wesleyans.  This  association  meets 
regularly  for  social  purposes  and  discussion. 
Its  members  in  turn  conduct  Siinday  ser- 
vices at  the  Sailors'  Institute,  the  hospital, 
and  the  gaol,  and  also  at  one  subiirba,n  un- 
denominational place  of  worshii5.  It  also 
takes  united  action  with  refereiace  to  im- 
portant matters  in  the  district.  This 
organization  has  already  pi'oved  itself  a 
power  for  good,  and  does  not  its  existence 
and  sustained  influence  suggest  that  at  least 
•our  own  churches  should  be  federated,  to 
stand  and  act  together  as  occasions  demand  ? 
I  am  glad  in  this  Congregational  Council 
and  in  this  paper,  written  specially  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  churches,  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  a  fraternal  combination  of  the 
denominations,  as  they  are  represented  in 
my  own  district,  and  I  venture  to  do  this 
here,  and  in  this  connection,  because  I  think 
that  in  so  far  as  we  Congregationalists 
colonially  uphold  this  combination,  we 
present  a  claim  upon  the  Congregational 
churches  of  England  and  America. 

We  hold  to  the  true  unity  of  all  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  rejoice,  too, 
in  the  special  unity  by  which  our  own 
churches  are  bound  together.     Tor,  having 

NO    LOVE    FOE    DENOMINATIONALISM, 

wefindin  our  system  achurch polity  which,do- 
ing  honour  to  Christj  secures  for  His  followers 


"the  liberty  which  they  have  in  Him,"  and 
leaves  an  open  door  for  all  kinds  of  service 
in  His  name.  The  Congregational  commu- 
nities of  the  world  are  some  of  them  far 
away ;  over  weary  leagues  of  miles  must  full 
news  of  you  pass  to  them,  and  that  at  rare 
intervals  of  time.  From  the  city  point  of 
view,  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  great  centres 
of  activity,  it  seems  as  if  they  belonged  not 
to  this  world  but  to  some  other ;  yet  to-day, 
and  in  this  International  Council,  we 
realise  their  nearness.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  very  few  disciples  ;  so  few  that  were  it 
not  for  our  Lord's  emphatic  word  we  might 
doubt  His  special  presence  in  their  midst. 
Some  churches  are  composed  of  "  un- 
learned and  ignorant  men,"  whose  chief 
claims  iipon  you  lie  in  their  scho- 
lastic ignorance,  and  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  attend  the  school  of  Christ,  and  are 
really  endeavouring  to  learn  of  Him,"  and 
to  understand  "  what  the  will  of  their  Lord 
is."  Some  of  them  are  very  poor ;  little 
indeed  have  they  of  silver  and  gold.  If 
they  have  men  of  influence,  that  influence 
is  of  a  moral  and  sjjiritual  kind  ;  and  yet  if 
they  look  on  you  it  is  not  as  if  they  expected 
to  receive  something  of  this  world's  goods  ; 
but  rather  that  they  may  obtain  from  you 
that 

FEATERNAL    EECOGNITION 

which  brothers  oiight  to  bestow,  with  no 
grudging  hand,  however  wide  may  be  the 
gulf  which  has  separated  them.  Upon  the 
wealthy  churches  of  England  and  America 
there  are  indeed  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations of  a  temporal  kind  which  they 
should  never  ignore,  or  fail  to  assume  and 
discharge,  and  I  will  believe  that  when  the 
special  needs  of  struggling  churches  far 
away  are  clearly  set  before  you,  you  will 
deal  with  siich  cases  as  our  Lord  and  Master 
would  have  you  deal  with  them.  An 
impression  prevails  that  colonists  are  rich 
and  that  their  churches  require  no  aid  from 
the  home  country.  But  this  is  incorrect. 
The  larger  colonies  may  be  able  to  deal 
with  their  own  special  religious  needs,  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  smaller  ones, 
where  even  the  town  churches  are  scarcely, 
in  some  instances,  self-sustaining ;  and 
where  widely-scattered  and  sparsely-popu- 
lated districts  call  loudly  for  the  GosjDel  of 
Christ.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  these 
smaller  colonies  should  be  more  generously 
assisted  than  they  are.  The  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  know  how  to  appro- 
priate yovir  contributions.  But  we  seek  not 
yotirs  but  you.  But  I  am  not  now  jjutting  for- 
wardany  money  claims.  The  people  who  form 
our  churches  are  learning  the  princijDle  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  Christ,  and  I  bear  them  record 
that  according  to  their  means,  and  in  some 
cases  beyond  their  means,  they  are  giving 
and  will  give  to  the  caiise  of  their  Lord — 
they  will  support  their  own  institutions  a3 
well  as  they  are  able — and  do  something 
also  for  missions  to  the  heathen — and  min- 
sters who  trust  in  God  will  leave  themselves 
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in  His  and  in  His  people's  hands.  But  I 
ask  the  chiirches  of  Enorland  and  Anieiica, 
for  a  generous  outpouring  of  their  •wealth  of 
s.ynipathy  and  brotherly  love — I  plead  for 
the 

CHKISTIAN    CONFIDENCE    AND    AFFECTION 

that  are  to  be  gathered  at  the  feet,  and  the 
cross  of  Jesus ;  and  that  shoidd  be  expressed 
in  no  unworthy  or  fitful  way  towards  the 
smaller  and  less  privileged  churches  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  world. 

Brethren,  these  widely-spread  communi- 
ties have  claims  of  a  sijeeial  nature  on  those 
of  England  and  America.  We  are  in  many 
instances  "  bone  of  your  bone,"  and  in  sj^irit 
also  we  are  truly  yours.  We,  with  you, 
"serve  the  Lord  Christ,"  and  are  pledged  to 
serve  Him.  In  some  respects,  in  the  region 
of  high  spiritual  influence,  we  may  be  equal 
to  you.  For  God  is  with  us  of  a  truth.  We, 
in  our  comparative  isolations,  may  have  in 
each  of  our  fellowships  the  most  essential 
qualifications  for  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  Christ.  And  yet,  as  we  think  of  you,  our 
brethren  "  on  the  high  places  of  the  field," 
of  the  gifts  by  which  God  has  distinguished 
yoiT,  of  the  graces  that  He  has  conferred 
upon  you,  of  the  usefulness  He  has  granted 
to  you,  and  of  the  jjower  for  good  which  you 
and  those  who  are  with  you  wield,  we  know 
and  feel  that  we  need  your  special  sympathy 
and  your  potent  aid.  You  have  all  that  we 
possess,  and  more.  We  are  one  with  you, 
and  we  ask  you  to-day,  invited  by  your- 
selves, to 

LET    TJS    SHAKE     WITH    TOTT 

that  which  you  possess.  We  want  to  share 
your  anointing,  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  Give  iis  of  your  oil."  We  would 
have  an  imction  from  the  Holy  One — the  oil 
of  holy  gladness.  We  need  some  of  your 
strength ;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength,  then,  brethren,  "Pray 
for  us,  that  Christ  may  put  strength  into  us." 
We  require  more  of  your  consecration  to 
Christ,  more  of  your  zeal  for  the  Lord.  We 
know  that  you  have  your  hands  full ;  that 
great  demands  are  being  made  upon  you ;  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  that  "  there 
are  many  adversaries."  Well,  we,  too,  meet 
these  same  foes  and  have  work  of  the  same 
sort  as  yours  pressing  upon  us — even  *'  the 
biirden  of  the  Lord."  We  recognise  you  as 
leaders ;  we  read  of  your  successes ;  and 
the  echoes  of  your  words  sometimes  come  to 
us  across  the  waters ;  biit  you  seem  to  be 
very  far  away.  You  do  not  seem  to  be 
speaking  to  us  at  all.  We  do  not  ask  you  to 
give  up  your  work  among  the  millions  of 
English-speaking  men  and  women  that 
surround  you,  and  that  Christ  woiild, 
through  you,  claim  as  His  own.  Only  we 
do  want  to  be 

MORE   ASSURED     THAN   WE   HAVE   BEEN 

that  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
brethren      across     the     seas.       There    are 


times  when  wo  know  and  feel  that  we  are 
not  alone,  since  "  the  I'ather  is  with  us  " ; 
but  there  are  other  times  when  through 
human  infirmity  our  heart  dies  down  within 
us  and  we  long  for  the  fellowships  of  our 
earlier  years,  or  for  the  cheering  assurance 
of  fraternal  sympathy  and  brotherly  aid. 
Invited  by  yourselves,  and  drawn  by  the 
terms  of  yoixr  own  invitation,  we  are  with 
you  to-day,  and  you  greet  us  warmly.  We- 
believe  that  you  are  interested  in  us.. 
Well,  if  you  have  received  anything  from 
the  Lord,  any  light,  any  learning,  any 
love,  any  spiritual  gift,  any  method  by 
which  you  are  meeting  and  breaking  down 
the  hostile  forces  of  oilr  age,  then  let  us 
share  these  with  you ;  we  would  thankfully 
receive  what  you  can  imjmrt  to  us.  We- 
would  be  associated  with  you  in  the 
fellowship  of  a  common  faith  and  in 
the  service  to  which  in  common  we- 
are  called.  Together,  under  Christ,  we 
may  be  strong  to  beat  down  His  foes  and 
ours,  and  win  for  Him  the  many-tongued 
peoples  of  the  world  that  He  died  to- 
save. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  AGAINST  THE  WORLD^ 

men  used  to  say,  having  in  view  their  com- 
bined might  and  power  for  material  war- 
fare. We,  too,  see  these  great  nations  side 
by  side ;  but  they  are  engaged  in  no  earthly 
strife.  "  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  are 
not  carnal "  but  spiritual.  They  war  a  good 
warfare  and  fight  a  good  fight.  A  loftier 
ambition  than  that  of  worldly  glory  sum- 
mons them  to  the  field.  For  Christ  we  want 
the  combined  intellectual  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race" — Eng- 
land and  America  on  the  side  of  the  world-^ 
England  and  America  against  the  powers  of 
darkness;  England  and  America  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  world;  England  and 
America  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Be  this  their 
.  united  and  combined  cry,  and  their  prayer- 
ful endeavour ;  and  so,  according  to  the 
Divine  word,  shall  come  the  day  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

Thei'e  is  a  very  practical  way  in 
which  some  of  you  ministers  and  Con- 
gregational gentlemen  can  do  us  good 
service.  You  are  sometimes  "  run  down  " 
by  the  continuousness  and  exhausting 
nature  of  your  toils.  You  need  mental 
rest.  And  we  hear  of  j-our  journeyings  nigh 
at  hand  and  afar  off ;  occasionally,  indeed, 
you 

"  Search  the  globe  around. 
And  go  from  Britain  to  Japan." 

Australia  has  occasionally  been  visited. 
Only  now  and  then  one  of  you  has  called  at 
the  Cape;  very  rarely  have  we  of  Natal, 
round  the  corner,  seen  the  faces  or  heard 
the  word  of  any  of  you  :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  places  where  your  brethren 
labour.      Yoii     have     listened   from    over 
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the  mission-fiekl  to  the  cry  of  the  heathen 
of  Africa.     Hear  now 

THE  CRT  OF  TOUR  OWN  BRETHREN 

in  that  distant  land.  They  want  to  see 
and  hear  you.  "Come  over  and  help 
lis ;  "  or  if  yon  cannot  yet  face  the 
idea  of  helping  us  ;  if  you  are  weary 
and  worn,  still  "come  over."  "Eest  a 
■while,"  the  Master  once  said.  The  three 
weeks  on  shipboard  will  do  you  good,  and 
the  very  sight  of  you  will  refresh  and  in- 
vigorate us.  For  "  your  line  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  earth."  By  the  time  you  reach 
our  shores  you  will  be  ready  to  speak  to  us 
for  the  Master ;  and  we  shall  be  taught  and 
strengthened  by  your  "  wholesome  words." 
Besides,  you  woxild  thus  give  all  men  to  see 
that  the  "  isolation  "  to  which  some  of  our 
friends  point  is  not  so  stark  after  all. 
"We  want  you  to  let  our  brethren  of 
other  denominations  know  that  we  are 
not  without  yoiu-  practical  sympatbj.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day,  in  apapei  called 
Truth,  that  which  I  hope  and  believe,  so  far 
as  j'OU  are  concerned,  is  an  untriith,  "  That 
the  Englishman 

DOES    NOT    CARE    FOR    THE   COLONIST  ; 

that  he  is  nothing  whatever  to  him;  or, 
at  least,  no  more  than  are  those  of  per- 
fectly remote  peoples."  TVe  ask  you, 
brethren  beloved,  wherever  it  is  practicable 
—not  only  to  recognise  us,  but  to  come  and 
see  tis.  "Come  and  see  how  your  brethren 
fare  and  take  their  pledge."  "  For  our 
brethren  and  companions'  sakes,"  come. 
"  For  a  testimony  luito  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  let  yoiir  feet  stand  within  our  gates. 
Socially,  we  should  be  glad  to  welcome  you. 
Moreover,  with  lis  are  set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
They  will  be  gratefully  thrown  open  to  you 
if  you  will  but  come  for  a  season  and  occupy 
them.  From  your  utterances  they  will  be 
thrones  of  power  and  infliience,  as  you 
enunciate  the  words  of  Christian  righteous- 
ness, preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  proclaim,  in  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  the  gifts  with  which  you  have 
been  endowed,  "  all  the  words  of  this  life." 


DR.  STIIVISON. 
Eev.  H.  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

The  Claims  of  the  Congregational  Com- 
munities Throughout  the  World  on 
the  Stmpatht  and  Aid  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  England  and 
America. 

Mr.  Moderator,  Fathers,  and  Brethren, 
— I  am  to  speak  to  you  in  behalf  of  that 
young  missionary  and  his  wife,  whose  letter 
lies  now  upon  my  study  table,  asking  aid 
to  build  a  church  in  a  wild  frontier  town  in 


Oklahoma  territory,  where,  in  a  community 
of  1,000  souls  without  a  church,  they  have 
been  turned  out  of  their  preaching  place  six 
times  in  four  months,  and,  heroically  hold- 
ing their  ground,  are  seeking  to  win  men  to 
Christ  by  preaching  to  them  in  saloons  and 
on  the  street  corners. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Home  Missionary- 
Superintendent  in  the  far  North- West,  who 
pleads  to  a  depleted  treasury  for  an  impos- 
sible grant  of  50,000  dels,  this  year,  say- 
ing that  he  could  occupy  not  less  than  a 
hundred  new  towns  with  churches  which,  in 
the  rush  of  the  incoming  flood  of  immigra- 
tion, would  speedily  become  self-supporting. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  those  men  of  o^jpor- 
tunity,  the  still  young  mission  to  Japan,  to 
whom  all  things  seem  possible,  because  they 
have  caught  the  spirit,  and  are  emulating  the 
lofty  consecration  of  Joseph  Neesima,  the 
first  Japanese  Congregationalist. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  our  young  Missourian, 
Alfred  Snelling,  on  his  watch  tower  in  the 
South  Pacific,  waiting  for  God's  good  hour, 
while  the  Spaniards  are  destroying  the 
splendid  harvest  that  was  ripening  on  the 
soil  made  sacred  as  the  last  resting-place  of 
his  predecessor,  Eogert  Logan. 

I  speak  in  behalf  of  our  other  young 
Missourian,  Henry  Cotton,  standing  now  by 
the  grave  of  the  devoted  Bagster  in  West 
Central  Africa,  and  stretching  one  hand  to 
us  and  the  other  across  to  the  East  Coast, 
where, following  up  the  work  of  the  fathers. 
Grant  and  Lindley  and  the  rest,  our  young 
Wisconsin  pastoi'.  Pinker  ton,  laid  liia  lever- 
racked  body  in  the  earth  on  the  confines  of 
Umzila's  kingdom,  to  constitute,  with  those 
of  Hannington  and  Mackay  and  their  fel- 
lows, the  costly  foundations  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice on  which  is  even  to  day  rising  the  new 
Church  of  Christ  that  is  to  redeem  ifrica. 

their  kinship. 

These  distant  toilers  make  but  one  plea. 
They  appeal  for  sympathy  and  aid  as  beingf 
your  brethren — brethren  in  Christ  and 
brethren  of  a  common  blood  and  a  common 
inheritance.  They  have  gone  out  of  your 
homes  ;  they  are  the  children  of  your 
churches ;  they  are  doing  your  work.  No 
stretch  of  space  can  cut  them  loose  from 
your  heart  or  set  on  their  lips  other  plea 
than  this. 

The  Congregational  communities  that 
have  grown  up  around  these  brethren — no 
matter  what  their  speech  or  what  the  hue 
of  their  skin — are  your  kindred.  They 
have  received  life  from  you ;  they  share 
your  traditions;  they  are  proud  of  your  his- 
tory. The  stamp  of  their  paternity  is  on 
their  polity  and  in  their  heart.  In  delight- 
ful verse  one  of  your  English  poets  has 
proudly  said — 

"  But  this  you  may  know,  that  as  long  as 
they  grow, 
Whatever  change  may  be. 
You  can  never  teach  either  oak  or  beech 
To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree." 
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Becaiise  they  also  cannot  and  would  not  be 
changed,  these  far  away  Congregational 
brethren  appeal  with  loyal,  confident  hearts 
to  you.  But  I  am  permitted  to  make  a  plea 
for  them  which  they  would  not  make  for 
themselves.  I  recognize  that  this  that  they 
have  made  is  the  strongest.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water.  England  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  "  Nonconformist  conscience."  She 
shall  yet  have  reason  to  be  still  prouder  of 
the  Nonconformist  heart. 

OUR    IXDEBTEDNESS    TO    THE3I. 

But  we  do  not  rest  here.  I  am  prepared 
to  base  the  claims  of  these  distant  brethren 
on  the  firm  ground  of  a  valid  indebtedness. 
They  have  made,  and  are  making,  substantial 
contributions  to  the  common  Christian  heri- 
tage. Consider  what  these  Christians  are 
doing  to  sustain  the  idea  of  a  true  consecra- 
tion, even  a  lofty  self-sacrifice,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is  noble  self-sacrifice  in 
London  and  New  York,  where  cultivated 
Christian  men  and  women,  in  College  seM le- 
nient, and  Rescue  Station,  and  East  End  Mis- 
sion, and  many  another  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  "  go  down  among  the  poor." 
But  how  hard  it  is  to  turn  the  point  of  the 
sneer  that  we  are  making  a  tad  of  slum- 
ming !  There  is  no  "  fad"  in  the  life  of  the 
young  minister  and  his  wife,  who  gather  their 
congregation  among  the  scattered  farmers 
on  the  wide  prairies  of  Manitoba  or  Dakota, 
with  the  thermometer  at  forty  below  zero, 
or  make  their  home  in  a  shanty  in  the 
woods  of  Northern  Michigan,  or  live  over  a 
saloon  in  a  wild  mining  camp  in  Wyoming, 
that  they  may  tell  men  worse  than  heathen 
about  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  lovely  girl 
from  her  father's  luxurious  home  in  New 
York  is  seen  going  in  and  out  the  filthy 
Zulu  kraals  on  bands  and  knees  in  South 
Africa,  and  choosing  to  remain  at  her  post 
when  her  husband  is  taken  from  her  side, 
the  world  finds  no  room  to  sneer  at  missions. 

The  sreallest,  the  most  remote  of  all 
these  Christian  communities  has  lately 
given  to  the  world  the  story  of  a  consecra- 
tion Eo  heroic,  eo  steadfast,  so  altogether 
unconscious,  as  to  find  an  eager  reading  in 
the  whole  English-speaking  world,  and  to 
make  "  The  Life  of  John  G.  Baton,  Mission- 
ary to  the  New  Hebrides,"  the  most  loftily 
and  powerfully  inspiring  book  of  our  genera- 
tion. 

THEIR    COXTRIECTION    TO    DOCTRINE. 

If  Dr.  Duff's  words  are  true,  and  "  our 
churches  will  cease  to  be  evangelical  when 
they  cease  to  be  evangelistic,"  then  it  is 
true  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Gospel  is  preached  and  lived  in  these  newer 
and  distant  communities  are  such  as  to 
make  their  part  in  sustaining  the  ideal  of  a 
lofty  heroism  and  a  costly  self-sacrifice  a 
contribut'.ca  to  the  common  cause  that  may 
well  be  acknowledged.  But  no  less  notable 
is  the  contribution  which  these  churches 
are  making  to  Christian  doctrine.     "  Where 


are  the  books  they  have  written  ?  "  you  ask. 
Yes,  that  is  the  old  question.  It  is  worth 
while  to  recall  the  remark  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  the  French  savant :  "  My  dear 
IDliilosopher,  it  is  not  so  easy  writing  on 
human  flesh  as  it  is  on  paper."  The  Lord 
has  laid  upon  these  our  brethren  such  a 
stress  of  writing  upon  human  hearts  that 
they  may  not  yet  find  the  time  for  tiie  books. 

A  literary  authority  whom  the  English- 
speaking  world  listens  to  with  deferential 
respect,  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has 
given  us  the  dictum  that  "the highest  func- 
tion of  literary  genius  and  power  "  is — what  ? 
Books?  No  ;  "the  noble  and  profound  ap- 
plication of  ideas  to  life."  Y"ou  will  re- 
member that  it  was  many  a  long  year  before 
the  series  of  English  books  began  in  the 
"  Ancient  Gower,"  who  spoke  of  himself  as 
a  "live  ccal  hid  under  ashes,"  and  sti-oveto 
utter  simply  what  was  "in  the  common 
human  heart."  lb  was  late  when  John 
W^icklif,  the  vox  clamantis  in  deserto,  found  a 
hearing  in  far-away  Prague  and  in  Geneva, 
and  so  reverberated  to  the  awakening  of  his 
native  land  and  the  world. 

For  just  one  hundred  years  the  most 
pioductive  i-eligious  movement  since  the 
Reformation  has  been  in  progress,  and  only 
now  many  of  your  book-reading  and  book- 
writing  Englishmen  are  awaking  to  the  fact 
of  its  existence.  'Twelve  million!  You 
mean  twelve  thousand  !  "  said  one  of  these 
recluse  English  gentlemen  the  other  day, 
when  in  his  presence  the  numbpr  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Methodism  ^as  mentioned.  Your 
Professor  Seeley  has  told  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  way  iu  which  the  vast  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain  has  grown  up,  while 
here  at  home  you  have  been  preoccujjied 
with  royal  intrigues  and  European  conten- 
tion and  party  squabbles;  and  another  of 
your  public  men  has  unfolded  for  you  the 
more  remarkable  vision  of  "  Greater  Britain." 

Colonial  life  is  not  prolific  simply  of 
material  things.  The  new  commonwealth  of 
Australia  is  not  to  be  the  last  product  of  the 
Antipodes.  Even  so  splendid  a  political 
creation  does  not  exhaust  the  productive 
strength  of  one-half  of  the  globe,  "it  cannot 
but  be  that  from  so  fruitful  a  life  shall  come 

NEW    FORMS    OF    RELIGIOUS    TRUTH. 

All  the  conditions  of  its  production  are 
already  supplied.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Professor  Rothe  for  the  saying  that 
"  The  great  characteristic  revolution  in 
religious  doctrine  of  modern  times  consists 
in  making  the  corner-stone  and  central 
point  of  Christianity  no  longer  a  book,  but 
a  person,  not  a  collection  of  doctrines,  but 
a  life." 

You  men  of  the  scbools  are  speculating 
upon  the  possible  conditions  of  immortality 
by-and-by  ;  the  men  at  the  front  are  labour- 
ing to  awaken  their  fellows  to  know  that 
they  have  souls  now.  You  are  dallying 
with  hypotheses  of  a  second  probation;  they 
are  fighting  a  defiant,  all-des'roying,  present 
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devil.  You  are  eettUcf?  the  literary  charac- 
teristics of  Moses  and  his  successors ;  they 
are  preaching  the  redemptive  jjower  of  the 
living  Christ. 

Far  be  it  from  me  tfl  disparage  the  work  of 
the  scholar.  You  anv  forging  the  weapons 
with  which  God's  war  must  everywhere 
eventually  be  fought.  But  let  not  the  men 
who  prepare  Saul's  armour  ignore  those  who 
are  even  now  fighting  witli  David's  sling. 
Both  will  in  time  give  jjlace  to  the  rifle  and 
the  mitrailleuse ;  biat  the  man  of  the  sling 
has  had  his  part  in  bringing  in  their  day^no 
less  than,  the  man  of  the  anvil  and  the  forge. 

One  of  your  brilliant  Londoners,  lately  con- 
firming the  words  of  a  distinguished  German 
professor,  says:  "Jesuitism  and  Methodism 
— these  are  the  two  ultimate  forms  of  intense, 
logical,  thoroughgoing  Christianity.  Abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  Church  or  absolute 
subjection  to  the  Christ.  There  is  no  other 
alternative.  Absolute  subjection  to  a  creed 
is  no  longer  possible.  Men  are  becoming 
too  much  in  earnest  for  any  illogical  com- 
promise." Be  that  as  it  may  in  London,  the 
authoritative  Church  is  already  elbowed  into 
its  own  place  with  the  authoritative  creed  in 
our  newer  lands.  There  men  stand  or  fall 
with  their  personal  apprehension  of  Christ. 
The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  the  West- 
minster Confession  have  no  use  there  as 
shibboleths,  and  John  Henry  Newman  is  not 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  The  Church  of 
Eome  struggles  to  prove  in  America  that 
she  is  not  Italian,  but  patriotic,  and  the 
Pope  time  and  again  has  reversed  his  decrees 
obedient  to  a  provincial  bishop. 

You  have  seen  Vibert's  dramatic  picture 
of  "  The  Missionary's  Story."  That  tells  the 
tale.  The  refined  and  luxurious  dilettanteism 
of  the  cardinals  shrivels  up  before  the  un- 
varnished truth  and  fiery  earnestness  of  the 
man  from  the  front  who  has  suffered. 

I  would  convince  you  that,  though  the 
stream  of  colonial  life  has  crystallised  as  yet 
no  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  "Westminster 
Abbey,  no  Calvin's  lusiitutes  or  Apologia  pro 
vita  sua,  it  is  nevertheless  strong  as  a  solu- 
tion of  humanity. 

Surely  you  are  not  waiting  for  a  mere  echo 
of  religious  thought  at  home,  as  Virgil's  epic 
is  the  echo  of  the  Homeric  tale.  Nor  do  you 
want  a  gathering  and  remodelling  of  old 
material,  but  a  new  product,  if  possible  as 
fresh  and  characteristic  as  is,  for  example, 
the  art  of  Japan  compared  with  the  art  of 
Europe. 

All  will  come  in  good  time.  The  condi- 
tions are  there.  These  men  at  the  front 
cannot  abide  sham  or  sentimentalism.  They 
have  little  reverence.  They  accept  no 
authority.  They  subject  all  comers  to  the 
same  test,  "Does  he  mean  business?" 
They  ask  of  every  scheme,  ""Will  it  work  ?  " 

The  virile  out-of-door  life  of  t"he  bush 
and  the  mining-camp  and  the  prairie 
demands  strong  doctrine  as  it  does  strong 
medicines.  It  likes  its  preaching  and  its 
whisky  "  straight."  "  If  you  send  a  preacher 
here,"  said  a  scornful  youth  in  a  railroad 


town  to  a  missionary  superintendent,  "  lie's 
got  to  be  chain  lightning."  "  Your  young 
ministers,"  said  another  "Westerner,  "  are 
too  fine-haired." 

Sin  is  coarse  and  defiant.  Life  is  fierce, 
and  the  pace  often  killing.  Nothing  is 
sacred  but  memory.  Or,  to  change  the  scene, 
heathenism  is  stolid,  supercilious,  and 
immovable.  Amid  such  surroundings  Chris- 
tian men  must  be  dead  in  earnest.  It  can- 
not but  follow  that  the  truth  melted  in  such 
a  furnace  and  forged  on  such  anvils  will 
have  a  quality  and  a  form  of  its  own.  It 
will  be  the  deliverance  of  men  upon  whom 
rests  "the  burden  of  the  Lord,"  and  who 
speak  because  they  have  a  message. 

A    POSITIVE    AND    SCIEI>TIFIC    FAITH. 

That  it  will  be  a  positive  faith  is  sure. 
That  it  will  have  scientific  worth  I  ask  you 
to  believe  from  no  saying  of  mine.  Judge 
for  yourselves  in  the  light  of  the  testimony 
of  the  most  erudite  and  the  most  beloved  of 
our  American  theologians,  the  late  Professor 
Henry  B.  Smith.  "  One  thing  is  certain," 
he  says,  "that  infidel  science  will  put 
to  rout  everything  except  thorough-going 
Christian  orthodoxy.  All  thefiabby  theories 
and  molluscous  formations  .  .  .  will  go  by 
the  board.  The  fight  will  be  between  a 
stiff,  thorough-going  orthodoxy  and  a  stiff, 
thorough-going  infidelity.  It  will  be,  e.g., 
Augustine  or  Comte,  Athanasius  or  Hegel, 
Luther  or  Schopenhauer,  Stuart  Mill  or 
Calvin.  Arianism  gets  the  fire  on  both 
sides,  so  does  Arminianism,  so  does  Uni- 
versilism." 

In  the  Sejjoy  Eebellion  England  saved 
her  Imperial  crown  because  she  could  sum- 
mon to  her  aid  John  Lawrence  and  Herbert 
Edwardes  and  John  Nicholson  and  their 
fellows — men  who,  alone  on  the  far  frontier, 
in  contact  with  the  wildest  and  crudest  life, 
had  been  working  out  all  that  was  best  in 
the  English  spirit  and  the  English  adminis- 
tration, and,  because  they  believed  in  truth 
and  believed  in  men,  had  moulded  the  fierce 
tribes  about  them  to  a  loyalty  and  a  faith 
like  their  own.  So,  I  believe,  in  the  greater 
struggle,  when  not  with  heathenism  in  the 
Orient,  but  with  Atheism  at  home,  the  last 
great  battle  is  set,  you  Christians  of  England 
will  thank  God  for  the  aid  that  comes  to 
you  from  the  men  who  have  hammered  out 
their  faith  and  shaped  their  doctrines  in  the 
far-away  fields  which  now  look  to  you  for 
sympathy  and  support.  But  still  more  im- 
portant than  any  contribution  which  these 
brethren  may  make  to  Christian  doctrine  is 
their  contribution  to 

THE    PRACTICAL    CHRISTIAN    LIFE. 

It  has  not  been  the  clearness  of  her  intel- 
lectual vision,  nor  the  firmness  of  her 
grasp  upon  her  creeds,  but  the  persistency 
of  her  well-doing  that  has  secured  the  per- 
manent life  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  is  a  familiar  truth  that,  not  once,  but 
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time  and  a<?ain,  have  the  great  Councils 
reached  dec;isioDS  that  were  uncharitable, 
uncatholic,  un-Christian,  and  unanimoiis ; 
while  as  often  the  Church  has  been  kept 
from  destruction,  and  brought  hack  into  right 
lines,  by  the  multitude  of  plain  people  who 
have  been  hard  employed  in  Christian  work. 
This  necessity  of  living  ovit  religion,  and 
daily  applying  it  with  an  ever-new  inven- 
tiveness to  ever-changing  needs,  has  proved 
the  universal  solvent,  the  all-sufBcient  safe- 
guard. 

Alas  that  I  must  speak  for  one  who  can- 
not speak  to  us  to-day  himself  !  Tour 
great  scholar,  the  lamented  Edwin  Hatch, 
too  soon  entered  into  the  heavens,  has 
set  before  us,  in  his  epoch-making  book, 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1S80,  what  he 
calls  the  sublimest  spectacle  in  all  the  vast 
landscape  of  history,  organised  Christianity, 
as  the  tree  of  God,  striking  its  roots  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  deep  strata  of  human 
life,  changing  from  age  to  age  the  fashion 
of  it3  branches,  changing  also  the  hue  of  its 
bio  som,  and  assimilating  to  itself  all  the 
nvirtnre  which  comes  from  the  winds  of 
God  that  blow  and  from  the  dew  of  heaven 
that  falls. 

He  has  shown  that  the  Church  finds  itself 
to-day  surrounded  by  new  conditions.  The 
contingency  which  it  has  to  face  is  not 
simply  that  "  the  intellectual  forces  of  the 
civilized  world  may  be  arrayed  against 
Christianity,"  but  that  "the  social  forces 
which  are  drawing  men  into  combination 
may  draw  them  into  combinations  in  which 
Christianity  will  have  no  part."  He  died 
with  a  good  hope,  saying,  "  For  these  con- 
tingencies the  Church  cf  Christ  is  prepared. 
It  survived  Gnosticism  ;  it  will  survive 
Agnosticism.  It  survived  Polytheism ;  it  will 
survive  Atheism.  It  survived  the  disrup- 
tion of  European  society  when  the  Roman 
Empire  fell  to  pieces ;  it  will  survive  the  pos- 
sible disruption  of  European  society  when, 
if  ever,  labour  wins  its  victory  over  capital 
and  socialism  over  aristocracy." 


THE    NEW    LANDS    ARE    LEADING. 

Now,  I  summon  you  to  observe  that  it  is 
not  in  England,  nor  yet  in  America,  but  in 
newer  and  remoter  Australia  that  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  is  furthest  advanced. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  stream  of  for- 
mulated thought,  the  stream  of  theory 
applied  to  life,  with  its  completed  experi- 
ment, its  happy  adjustment  of  the  relations 
of  class  to  class,  comes  flowing  back  to  us 
from  the  newer  communities. 

It  is  not  to  Boston  you  must  look,  but  to 
Chicago,  if  you  would  see  Congregational 
churches  united  in  organized  aggressive 
action,  a  disciplined  army  pressing  forward 
to  the  triumphant  subjection  of  anarchical 
foreigner  and  unbelieving  American  alike 
to  the  dominion  of  the  blessed  Christ.  Not 
to  the  prosperous  communities  of  the  United 
States  must  you  goif  you  would  find  churches 


every  member  of  which  regards  himself 
called  to  be  a  missionary,  but  to  the  churches 
in  Micronesia,  in  Africa,  in  Japan,  and 
among  the  Dakota  Indian3. 

But  we  need  enter  upon  no  comparison 
of  greater  or  less.  It  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  under  the  stress  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  find  themselves  these  far-away 
churches  are  already  making  largo  contri- 
bution to  the  practical  workings  of  a  suc- 
cessful Christianity. 

Inasmuch  as  these  churches,  by  reason  of 
the  difhculties  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted and  the  hardships  which  they 
endure,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  crowded  close 
to  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  made  very 
dependent  on  their  brethren,  they  are  fast 

SOLVING   THE  PEOBLEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

At  home  Christian  Union  is  a  sentiment, 
charming  and  to  some  minds  cogent,  still 
only  a  sentiment.  On  the  home  missionary 
fields  it  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity,  and  on 
the  foreign  field  it  is  very  near  to  a  reality. 
Witness  the  Shanghai  Conference  and  the 
spontaneity  and  force  of  the  movement  for 
one  National  Church  among  the  Christians 
of  Japan.  The  projection  upon  them  from 
us  at  home  of  our  hereditary  denomina- 
tional differences  seems  to  b=*  all  that  is 
keeping  these  younger  brethren  from 
speedily  realising  what  here  is  as  yet  only  a 
pleasant  dream. 

Edwin  Hatch  passed  away,  saying  with 
his  last  public  words,  "  I  seem  to  see,  though 
it  be  on  the  far  horizon,  the  horizon  beyond 
the  fields  which  either  we  or  our  children 
will  tread,  a  Christianity  which  is  not  new 
but  old,  which  is  not  old  but  new,  in  which 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  will  again 
hold  their  place,  in  which  men  will  be  bound 
together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  service, 
which  is  the  bond  of  the  sons  of  God,  a 
Christianity  which  will  actually  realize 
the  brotherhood  of  men."  This  is  the 
Christianity  for  which  our  brethren  at  the 
front  already  stand. 

I  trust  that  I  have  persuaded  you  that 
the  stream  of  life  which  has  gone  forth  from 
the  old  hearth  has  not  only  retained  its 
pristine  vigour  and  been  true  to  its  heritage, 
but  has,  while  widely  spreading  the  family 
name,  made  many  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Christian  inheritance. 

The  glowing  interest  of  these  young 
churches  in  the  work  of  missions,  both  home 
and  foreign,  their  distinguished  success  in 
the  department  of  Christian  activities,  their 
great  sacrifices  and  already  large  achieve- 
ment in  the  line  of  Christian  education,  and 
their  maintenance  both  of  the  faith  and 
polity  of  the  Congregational  churches — a 
faith  tha^  rests  on  the  personal  apprehen- 
sion of  Christ,  and  a  polity  that  makes 
brotherhood  a  necessity — a  maintenance,  I 
say,  of  these,  uncompromised  and  unen- 
cumbered, while  securing  to  both  the  elasti- 
city and  vigour  which  are  essential  to  a  full 
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and  growing  life — this  consti'Lutes  a  service 
of  whicli  all  may  be  proud. 

A    PARALLEL. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  scholars  of 
Italy,  Magna  parens  fruyum  magna  virum,  to 
whom  long  before  had  come  from  barbarous 
England  the  adventurous  young  stvidents, 
FJeniing  and  Free,  Gunthorpe  and  Tip  toft, 
Grocyn  and  Colet,  were  proud  to  welcome  as 
peers  the  scholars  of  the  Oxford  and  the 
Cambridge  which  had  produced  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  John  Milton,  as  in  an  earlier  day, 
when  Zeuxis  came  from  Heraclea,  on  the 
Euxine,  and  Parrhasius  from  Ephesus,  and 
Aj'pelles  from  Coos,  and  the  sculptor  of  the 
Laocoon,  not  from  Athens  but  frtm  Rhodes, 
Greece  was  proud  to  recognize  her  kin 
beyond  the  sea.  So,  in  the  days  to  come,  it 
may  be  that  England  will  be  glad  that  she 
has  kindred  beyond  the  sea — members  of  a 
Greater  Britain  than  yoiir  statesmen  now 
discern — sharers  of  your  traditions,  lovers  of 
your  faith,  spiritual  children  of  your  loins, 
wliose  work  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die. 

Meanwhile  these  brethren  appeal  to  you 
older  Christians  of  England  and  America  for 
sympathy  and  aid.  It  is  s'ill  true,  what 
John  Milton  first  said,  that  "When  God 
wishes  a  hard  thing  to  he  done  He  gives  it 
to  England  to  do."  At  a  recent  Inter- 
national Congress  a  foreign  delegate  said, 

"ENGLAND    MUST    GO    TIEST 

in  any  moral  reform."  We  are  proud  of  the 
ancestral  leadership.  The  Congregational 
England  of  Samuel  Mcrley,  of  Thomas 
Binney,  of  Alexander  Hannay — to  speak  only 
of  the  dead — is  not  appfaled  to  in  vain  for 
brotherly  sym^^athy,  tor  large-minded  intel- 
ligence, for  iinwearying  generous  support. 
The  Nonconformist  England  of  John  Bright 
— that  great  statesman  of  whom 

Praise  did  never  blind  those  patient  eyes, 
That  look  beyond  State  discord  to  the  year 
When  golden  Love  shall  bind  all  hearts  in  one — 

reeds  no  summons  to  recognize  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  nearer  brotherhood  of 
Christiaue. 

W^e  ask  only  that  the  channels  of  commu- 
nication be  kept  open  ;  that  the  cause  of 
home  missions  and  of  foreign  missions  be 
allowed  to  rest  upon  your  heart;  and  that, 
beyond  the  range  of  these  organized  agen- 
cies, your  fellowship  with  toe  outlying 
Christian  communities  be  quick  and  warm. 

All  are  labourers  together  with  God.  The 
joy  of  the  hour  of  the  final  trivimph  is  to  be 
tbe  joy  of  those  who  have  shared  one 
another's  jierils  and  siTstained  one  another's 
labours.  With  this  thought  in  mind  we 
ask  for  ourselves,  and  for  yon,  a  place 
in  that  largest  service  which  is  given  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  grasji.  It  is  described  im- 
mortally in  the  words  in  whi  ■h,  at  the  second 
centennial    of  the  landing  of   the  Pilgrim 


Fathers  at  Plymouth,  Daniel  Webster  stated 
it.  *'  It  is  neither  false  nor  vain,"  he  said,  "  t  j 
consider  ourselves  interested  in  and  con- 
nected with  o\ir  whole  race  through  all  time  ; 
allied  to  our  ancestors ;  allied  to  our  pos- 
terity;  closely  comj^acted  on  all  sides  with 
otherp,  ourselves  but  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  being  which  begins  with  the  origin 
of  our  race,  runs  onward  through  successive 
generations,  binding  together  the  past, 
the  present,  the  future,  and  terminating  at; 
last  with  the  coruFummation  of  all  things  at 
the  throne  of  God." 

The  men  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
reaching  out  their  hands  to  you  to-day, 
humbly  but  proudly  exclaim,  "  We  aloo 
are  brethren." 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  just  been  told 
that  it  is  to  Chicago  we  are  to  look  for  or- 
ganizing Congregational  work  of  this  mis- 
sionary kind.  I  have  the  great  pleasure 
now  of  asking  Eev.  Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago, 
to  give  us  some  account  of  the  work  there. 


DR.  NOBLE. 

Pev.  Dr.  Noble  :  Mr.  President  and 
brethren, — It  is  with  some  hesitation,  and 
yet  with  some  measure  of  gladness,  that 
I  stand  before  you  to  tell  you  in  brief  the 
story  of  our  city  missionary  work  in  Chicago. 
Allow  me  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  jsri- 
niarily  it  is  not  to  build  uiJ  Congregational 
churches;  it  was  not  started  on  that  ba-is. 
It  does  not  pursue  that  object  pri- 
marily; our  object  bas  been  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  that  great  and  growing  community. 
Nine  or  ten  years  ago  we  found  ourselves 
with  about  a  clozen  Congregational 
churches — to  be  accurate,  I  think  we  had 
thirteen.  Some  of  them  had  grown  and 
acquired  a  good  deal  of  strength,  others  of 
them  were  struggling,  and  others  still  were 
very  feeble.  We  felt  that  something  more 
ought  to  be  clone.  So  we  counselled,  we 
prayed,  we  held  conferences.  It  took  about 
two  years  of  this  kind  of  work  to  bring  our- 
selves to  one  mind,  and  to  set  about  the 
business  of  affiliating  all  our  Congregational 
churches  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  that  great  community.  Finally, 
we  all  came  together.  W^e  organized  a 
one  body  which  might  be  called 

A   CONGREGATIONAL     BROTHERHOOD, 

represented  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
and  by  the  leading  laymen  of  the  churches. 
\\'e  received  an  act  of  incori^oration,  and 
elected  as  superintendent  one  of  our  most 
able  and  aggressive  ministers,  who  gave 
up  his  i3uli)it  for  that  purpose,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  the  work  of  starting  our 
city  missionary  operations  in  Cliicago.  Our 
jilan  invo]  vod  these  three  things  :  'I'he  look- 
ing for  places  where  there  was  an  opi)ortu- 
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nity  of  starting  Siinday-schools.  That  was 
one  of  the  prcliniinarios,  and  many  of  thorn 
have  been  started  by  this  society.  The  ne.xt 
thing  was  to  see  how  many  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  we  had  helped  to  come  into  exist- 
ence coiild  be  carried  a  step  further  and 
made  chinches.  That  work  has  gone  on. 
And  then  the  other  object  was  to  take 
ohiirches  which  were  weak  and  cultivate 
them  and  novirish  them  \intil  they  should 
become  self-supporting  churches.  These 
are  the 

THREE    LINES    OF  WORK 

■vve  pursue  in  that  city  missionary  society  ; 
planting  Sunday-schools,  developing  these 
Sunday-schools,  in  communities  in  which 
ihey  are  planted,  into  churches,  and  foster- 
ing the  work  of  the  churches  iintil  they  shall 
•'become  strong  enough  to  be  self-supporting, 
liow,  as  I  stated  the  other  morning,  these 
churches  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have  grown 
within  the  years  in  which  the  Society  has 
Jbeen  operating  from  thirteen  until  they  now 
number  about  fifty.  They  are  not  all  of 
them  strong  churches,  but  a  good  many 
are.  Perhaps  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  the 
Tvhole  of  the  lot  that  in  a  little  while  will 
not  develop  into  strong  churches.  What  do 
we  accomplish  ?  You  will  gather  from  state- 
ments already  made  that  one  of  the 

THINGS    WE    ACCOMPLISH 

IS  getting  communities,  which  would  not 
have  them  otherwise,  to  help  in  starting 
■churches,  and  to  set  their  faces  towards 
the  Christian  life  and  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  that  life.  That  is  one  thing. 
Another  thing  is  that  we  bring  all  our 
pastors  and  churches  into  a  blessed  fellow- 
-ship.  We  do  not  have  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
amongst  our  Congregational  churches  any 
personal  jealousies  that  interfez-e  with 
the  completest  co-oi)eration  of  those 
•churches.  I  may  say  that  every  pastor  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
■every  church  in  that  city,  as  well  as  the 
■suburbs,  comes  with  joy  into  the  work. 


HOW    THE    MONET  IS  RAISED. 

How  do  we  raise  the  money  .'  It  costs  on  an 
average,  I  should  say,  from  20,000  dols.  to 
25,00U  dols.  a-year.  But  when  we  have  special 
work,  such  as  that  of  nourishing  and 
■establishing  a  chiu-ch  for  the  Bohemians,  of 
whom  we  have  something  like  60,000  in 
Chicago,  it  costs  more  money  than  that  to 
secure  and  to  build  up  a  church  like  the 
one  we  now  have,  which  is  occupied  by  Dr. 
Adams,  one  of  the  former  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board  at  Prague,  who  came 
back  to  Chicago  to  help  in  city  missionary 
work  amongst  the  60,000  people  whom  he 
found  really  at  his  hand.  There  was  spent  for 
the  building  up  of  that  church,  in  which  he 


could  work,  something  like  40,000  dols.  Such 
special  sums  carry  the  average  higher  than 
1    have  stated  it.      How    do    we    get   this 
money?     After  thft   annual  meeting  of  th'! 
City    Missionary    Society,  and  the   reports 
are    made,     and     the    directors     for    the 
ensuing   year   are  chosf>n,    they    all  como 
together  and  organize.  The  President  of  the 
Society  is  the  Professor  of  Hebrew    in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of   Chicago,    a    man 
who,  himself,  in  addition  to  the  very   great 
work  which    he   is    doing  as    Professor  of 
Hebrew,  goes  out  and  looks  over  the  different 
fields,  and  gathers   the  people  together  for 
the  formation  of  a  church.  He  goes  out  him- 
self, sometimes  alone,and  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  other  men,  and  solicits  funds  by 
which   churches  can   be  erected.     That   is 
only  by  the  way.     How  do  we  secure  the 
funds  ?  These  directors  are  chosen,  and  then 
they   send  out  a  little  bit  of  an  invitation, 
possibly  to  come  to  tea  or  breakfast,  to  the 
l^astors,    and     to    representatives    of    the 
churches,  and  they  sit   there  together  and 
confer  about  the  city  missionai-y  work.  First 
of  all,  the  superintendent  makes  a  report  as 
to  how  much  money  shall  be  needed   for  the 
work  projected   for  the  coming   year.    He 
says,  "We  need  20,000  dols.  or  25,000  dols." 
Then  the  question  comes — how  to  raise  it.  It 
is  raised  in  this  way.  I  may  speak  of  it  with 
some  confidence,  because  I  had  the  honour 
to    suggest  a    plan  of  raising  the   non^y, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and,  so  far,   t 
believe  it  has  worked  eminently   satisfac- 
torily.    We  say,  let  for  instance  four  of  the 
strongest  churches  give  2,500  dols.  a  year, 
four  of  the   next  strongest   churches  give 
1,500  dols.  a  year,  the   next   800  dols.,  the 
next   500  dois.,  and   so   we   grade  it  down, 
taking  in  all  the  churches,  not  only  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  suburbs.      I  suppose  there 
are    sixty  or   seventy  churches    that    con- 
tribute   to  this   work,    and    every   one   of 
these,  no  matter  how  weak,  is  asked  to  con- 
tribiite  something,  and  so   far  during  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber one  solitary  instance  where  a  pastor  of 
a  church  has  ever  shrunk  back  from  under- 
taking  to  raise  the  amoimt  which  he  was 
asked  to  collect.      And  some  of  those  larger 
churches     have    gone    far     beyond      what 
was      asked      of     them.        For      instance, 
two    or    three    years   ago,  Dr.     Goodwin's 
church — one      of      the      most      wonderful 
chiu-chi^s,  of    which    he   has    been    pastor 
now    some  twenty-four  years — one   of    the 
most  wonderful  churches  that  I  know  of  in 
the     world    in    its    aggressive   work — that 
church,  with  my  own  church,    gave   about 
6,000  dols.  apiece.  I  turn  to  the  manual  which 
I  have  in  my  pocket,  and  see  what  we  gave 
last  year,  and  I  find  we  gave  a  little  more 
than  4,500  dols. — and  Dr.  Goodwin's  church 
would  be   siu'e  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  our 
own  clnirch  in  that — so  that  instead  of  rais- 
ing 24,000  or  25,000  dols.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
we  have  really  sometimes  gone  far  beyond 
that.     And  now 
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WHAT  OF  THE  RESULT  ? 

I  have  stated  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
churches  in  the  fellowship,  in  the  co-work- 
ing, in  the  wiping  oiit  of  all  jealousies  and 
prejudices.  Now,  some  will  say— and  it  has= 
already  been  suggested  in  some  remarks 
made  in  this  Coixncil,  "Why  don't  you  ex- 
tend that,  and  take  in  Baptists  and  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  ?  "  My  answer  is  simply 
because  we  cannot.  We  can  do  this  work, 
and  we  have  been  doing  it.  But  we 
cannot  do  the  other,  for  that  would  take 
up  all  our  time,  all  our  skill,  and  all  our 
energy  in  trying  to  get  oiir  forces  together 
so  that  jealoiisies  should  be  overcome  and 
all  should  work  together.  And  probably 
when  we  had  expended  all  our  strength 
in  1  his  way,  there  would  not  be  a  particle 
left  to  do  the  work.  But,  brethren,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  doing  this  work  without  a 
particle  of  sectarian  feeling  or  jealousy. 
In  all  these  years  there  has  been  but  one 
single  instance,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
which  there  has  been  any  feeling  of  grief 
as  between  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians. For  instance,  there  was  one 
case  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  I  went 
with  the  superintendent  and  had  a  little 
conference  with  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  matter  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  I 
had  known  nothing  about  it.  On  investi- 
gation I  found  that  this  was  the  position  of 
the  affair.  There  was  a  Sabbath-school  in  one 
section  of  the  city,  started  very  largely  from 
the  contributions  of  Presbyterian  churches. 
They  reached  the  point  where  they  wanted 
to  organise  themselves  into  a  church.  Our 
siiperintendent  did  not  know  even  what 
they  were  projecting.  The  student  who  was 
preaching  chanced  to  be  a  student  of  our  own 
theological  Congregational  seminary,  but  he 
had  not  heard  one  solitary  word  about  it. 
When  these  people  came  and  organised 
themselves  they  found  that  they  were 
Congregationalists,  or  that  they  were 
of  Congregational  sympathies  and  tenden- 
cies, all  but  two.  And  so  they  said, "  We  do 
not  want  to  be  a  Presbyterian  church. 
And  so,  independent  of  any  counsel  or  advice 
trom  the  outside,  they  simply  organised 
themselves  into  a  Congi-egational  church. 
Naturally,  there  was  a  bad  feeling  created, 
but  when  those  concerned  came  to  see  the 
facts,  and  knew  that  nobody  was  to  blame, 
the  matter  was  settled.  We  shoidd  not 
have  advised  the  thing,  but  the  people  did  it 
themselves  ;  and  if  men  will  be  Congrega- 
tionalists, how  are  you  to  stop  them  ?  I  say 
we  have  no  jealousies.  Very  freqiiently  our 
siiperintendent  will  not  advise  a  cluirch 
being  jilaced  in  a  community  where,  on  in- 
vestigation, he  thinks  the  Methodists  or 
the  Baptists,  or  some  other  body  ought  to 
be.  He  goes  to  their  superintendents  and 
says,  "There  is  a  place  jou  ought  to 
occnpy."  So  yoii  see  we  work  in  a  very  fra- 
ternal spirit,  and  by  these  means  we  have 


stimulated  a  very  large  body  of  Christians-- 
in  Chicago  to  do  their  part  in  Christian 
work. 


M.  MOOIJ. 

M.  Mooij :  Dear  Brethren!  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  me  a  great  honour  to  be  here 
in  your  midst  as  a  representative  of  the 
Alliance  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  to  bring  you,  beloved 
brethren,  her  sisterly  greetings.  We  be- 
lieve and  confess  with  you  one  and  the 
same  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  come 
in  the  flesh,  what  is  in  our  confession  the 
most  and  highest  of  all.  Moreover,  we  are 
of  one  spirit  in  what  belongs  to  the  Church, 
and  to  labour  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
reckon  ourselves  happy  to  know  that  in  the 
different  coimtries  of  the  world  are  so  many 
Christians  who  are  Congregationalists,  and 
also  confess  that  the  ecclesice  (the  churches) 
are  autonomous  and  also  independent  of 
synod.  State,  and  State's  exchequer.  We  also 
are  of  this  opinion—  the  Bible  don't  teach 
any  other  church  form  than  the  congrega- 
tion, that  is  the  free  independent  ecclesiw, 
aiitonomoiis ;  but  dependent  on  Jesus  our 
Head,  and  on  the  leachng  of  His  Holy 
Sjjirit.  The  situation  of  the  Netherlands- 
Kefornaed  and  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church  has  shown  us  that  the  ecclesiw 
conformable  to  the  Bible  are  no  other  than 
the  congregations  of  such  churches. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
had  reformed  the  Confession,  but  not  the 
churches.  The  most  of  reformed  Christians 
beat  back  to  the  chiirch  form  of  Rome  and 
Judaism,  and  pure  Congregationalism  was 
taken  for  fanaticism  or  si^iritiuil  exagg- ra- 
tion. In  the  first  half  of  this  century  had 
broken  oiit  a  mighty  movement  on  ecclesias- 
tic dominions.^  When  the  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church  commanded  that"  the 
ministers  should  let  the  people  sing  not 
only  Psalms,  but  also  hymns,  many  ministers 
and  many  members  refused  to  be  obedient 
to  the  Synod.  By  reason  of  this  conflict 
many  ministers  resigned  or  were  excom- 
mimicated. 

That  some  voices  did  not  like  to  sing  hymns 
may  have  been  only  religious  stiii'ness  and 
sijiritiTal  narrowness  ;  nevertheless,  the  con- 
flict did  much  good.  We  can  say  that 
out  of  this  tribvilation  the  blessed  evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  Netherlands  was  born. 
Pity  !  the  greatest  part  of  those  ministers 
have  gone  back  again  into  formal  churchly 
life.  True,  they  did  not  leave  the  Church 
save  in  the  greatest  necessity,  and  so  they 
formed  another  church  to  be  the  Reformed 
Church,  and,  like  the  old  Reformed  Church, 
that  Cliiu'ch,  too,  was  formed  after  the 
model  or  form  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  although  in  the  place  of  the  Pope 
was  nominated  a  Synod.  In  church  form 
they     did      not      want      an      alteration. 
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and  they  did  their  uttermost  to  be 
the  Kcformed  Church  in  the  Netherhmds. 
Praise  God !  a  small  party  felt  that  the 
■dominion  of  the  Church  was  not  according 
to  the  Scriptures.  I  will  mention  here  only 
the  Rev.  Wittcvoon,  Budding,  and  the 
Liefde,  and  two  converted  Jews,  Da  Costa 
and  Capadose.  Rev.  Witteveen,  from 
Eraielo,  felt  it  the  best  of  all  in  that  time 
that  a  Synod  and  its  commandments  were  at 
variance  with  the  Holy  Scripture.  Though 
he  was  not  without  faults,  this  point  was 
the  cause  of  his  excommunication. 

Out  of  the  evangelizing,  the  most  of  our 
congregations  are  born,  biit  a  great  deal 
of  the  evangelistic  work  stands  in 
good  stead  the  old  Reformed  Church, 
because  that  Church  has  many  ministers 
who  are  infidels,  and  many  chiu-ches  with- 
out a  minister.  Some  of  our  congregations 
are  gone  out  fi'om  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  as  in  Amsterdam,  Franeker,  and 
Heerde.  To  the  forming  of  a  congregation 
or  to  emancipate  a  congregation  cue  must 
have  courage,  because  the  formalism  or 
churchly  dominion  is  perhaps  in  the  Nether- 
lands greater  than  everywhere  else.  The 
number  of  members  of  all  the  Congregation- 
■alists  in  the  Netherlands  is  nearly  4,.j00— 
not  many  compared  with  the  countries  who 
are  x-epresented  here.  We  must  ask,  What 
are  we  among  so  many  ? 

In  1881  some  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Congregational  chiirches  came  together 
at  Franeker  for  discussing  our  principles, 
and  to  make  articles  to  i^oint  out  our  manner 
of  working.  On  these  jDrinciples  and  ar- 
ticles, which  are  translated  in  the  English 
and  obtainable  here,  we  reach  one  another 
the  hand  of  brotherly  communion.  (2)  As 
to  what  belongs  to  our  principles,  we  can 
only  repeat  what  we  found  in  the  lines  of 
Congregational  history,  by  Rev.  Huntington 
— "  Congregationalism  is  a  Christian  demo- 
cracy, Protestant  in  spirit,  evangelical  in 
faith.  Like  other  Protestants,  we  hold 
Christ  to  be  the  supreme  and  only  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  admit  the  authority  of  no 
mandate  but  that  of  God's  Word.  Like  other 
evangelical  Christians,  we  hold  the  great 
spiritual  truths  which  those  terms  imply. 

The  doctrine  of  the  churches  is  our  dis- 
tinctive tenet,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  a 
church  consists  of  a  company  of  regenerate 
persons  publicly  covenanting,  worshipping, 
and  labouring  together,  with  an  equality  of 
rank  and  of  rights,  regulating  their  own 
membership,  electing  their  own  pastor  and 
■deacons,  managing  their  own  affairs,  ex- 
changing fellowship  and  counsel  with  other 
churches,  but  submitting  to  no  dictation  or 
control  from  any  human  source  -whatever, 
and  recognising  no  ecclesiastical  offices  but 
those  of  the  local  church. 

Now  we  hope  to  come  in  connection  with 
Congregational  churches  abroad,  while  the 
comparing  of  our.  principles  with  those  of 
the  Congregationalists  in  other  lauds  has 
pointed  out  that  we  are  of  one  accord,  there- 
lore  we  reach  you  the  hand  of  fellowship, 


and  we  hope  that  the  elder  sister  churches 
totheir  younger  in  Holland,  who  are  weaker 
and  much  leas  in  number,  will  give  assist- 
ance and  help. 


MR.  S.    HOLMES. 

Mr.  S.  Holmes  :  I  am  very  sorry  tbat  oui 
brother  Dr.  Taylor  (President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association)  is  not  here.  I 
had  expected  him  to  represent  this  catise, 
but  he  informed  me  yesterday  that  ho 
shoiild  be  physically  tmable  to  speak 
this  morning,  and  he  therefore  enjoined 
upon  me  to  pvit  the  matter  before  you. 
The  work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  is  divided  among  what  are 
called  in  America  the  three  despised  races, 
the  American  negroes,  the  American 
Indians,  and  American  Chinese.  The  work 
has  been  develoising  diu-ing  the  last  20 
years  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  will  only 
now  give  you  a  few  statistics,  as  my  time 
is  very  limited.   I  will  begin  with 

THE    WORK    AMONGST    THE    CHINESE. 

We  began  that  work  in  1870  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  we  have  had  in  that  time 
38  schools,  of  which  18  ai-e  now  in  existence, 
and  where  we  have  now  about  1,300  pupils. 
Of  course  it  must  bo  understood  that  these 
pupils  must  each  be  taught  by  a  single 
teacher,  and  that  makes  the  work  very 
miich  greater.  We  have  had  about  10,000 
pass  through  these  schools,  a  large  nvimber 
of  whom  have  gone  back  to  China  converted 
Christians,  and  are  labouring  there.  Some 
800  have  joined  the  churches  in  California. 
They  have  a  regularly  organized  Chinese 
Congregational  Association,  and  contri- 
bute annually  on  an  average  2,500  dollars 
towards  that  work.  In  1886  they  organ- 
ized a  Christian  Chinese  Society,  and 
their  very  first  contribution  towards  their 
mission  work  for  that  Society  was  1,125 
dollars.  I  now  come  on  to  the  Indian  work 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  there  a  work  at  wliich  we  have  been 
engaged  since  1883,  more  especially  when  the 
American  Board  gave  up  their  Indian  work 
and  transferred  it  to  us,  and  we  transferred 
to  them  oiu?  foreign  work,  so  that  we  have 
now  no  foreign  work  beyond  the  United 
States.  We  have  there  now  some  nine 
churches,  with  438  members,  16  schools, 
87  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  12  theo- 
logical students,  and  12  native  preachers. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  preachers  have 
been  trained  up  in  their  schools,  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  work  there.  In  the 
war  of  last  year,  which  was  very  largely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  churches,  the 
Indians  of  our  schools  and  chui-ches  showed 
most  perfect  loyalty  to  Christianity,  to 
their  teachers,  and  to  the  principles  which 
they  have  been  taught,  in  not  departing 
from  these  principles,  by  coming  forward 
to   fight  against    the   country   or    against 
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Christianity.  I  come  now  to  our  great 
work,  which  is 

AMONG    THE    COLOUEED   PEOPLE. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  when  the  war 
commenced,  there  were  fonr  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  the  South.  That  num- 
ber has  now  increased  to  nearly  eight 
millions,  and  they  are  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  day,  and  the  question  is 
not,  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Southex-n 
Episcopal  Church  expressed  it,  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  them  ?  "  but  "  What 
will  they  do  with  us  .?  "  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  solve  that 
problem  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  work  which 
God  has  given  to  us,  and  which  we  consider 
more  esijecially  our  work.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Slater  Fund, 
a  fund  of  a  million  dollars  for  general  dis- 
tribution among  coloured  institutions,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  that  the  Congregational  body  is 
doing  more  than  all  other  Christian  bodies 
together,  in  the  work  among  coloiired  people. 
That  work  commenced  in  1861,  and  within 
seven  months  of  the  time  the  war  began 
we  had  oiir  teachers  at  work  following 
tip  the  soldiers  and  trying  to  educate 
the  coloured  people  following  in  their 
wake.  We  started  what  was  called  the 
Butler  School,  right  where  General  Butler 
had  his  headqiiarters,  and  it  has  been 
attended  from  that  time  to  this  by  an 
average  of  500  pupils.  It  is  in  the 
neighboiirhood  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, which  grew  out  of  it  some  years 
afterwards,  and  in  which  General  Arm- 
strong did  the  most  noble  work,  which 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  did  time 
permit.  I  can,  however,  only  say  that 
it  is  a  very  large  work,  which  costs  yearly 
some  7C  003  or  80,000  dollars  to  run,  so  that 
you  can  understand  something  of  the  ex- 
tent of  it.  There  they  have  600  coloured 
pupils  and  150  Indians  all  the  time.  Within 
one  year  from  the  time  we  began  that  work 
we  had  250  teachers  and  ministers  among 
the  coloxxred  people.  And  here  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  very  great  aid  that  was 
given  to  us  from  Gieat  Britain  during 
the  war  and  a  few  years  after.  It  was 
estimated  that  they  sent  over  to  us  in 
money,  blankets,  and  other  materials 

NOT  LESS  THAN  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

An  old  man  said,  in  appreciation  of  the 
blankets,  that  they  kept  both  soul  and  body 
warm.  We  have  now,  as  growing  oxit  of  the 
schools  which  were  founded,  some  eight 
chartered  institxxtions,  each  of  which 
numbers,  all  told,  on  the  average  500 
pupils.  Most  of  them  are  regxxlar  collegi- 
ate schools,  and  generally  with  a  theo- 
logical depai-tment.  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  have  here  a  delegate  (Rev.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Talla- 
dega College,  Ala.),  from  one  of  these 
colleges  who  himself  has  trained  37  ministers 


who  ai"e  now  preaching  the  GJospel.  We 
have  also  another  delegate  to  the  Coxxncil, 
the  pi-esident  of  another  of  our  institxx- 
tions, the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodworth,  of  Tou- 
galoo,  Mississippi.  I  wish  yoxx  had  time  to 
hear  something  from  both  of  these  gentle- 
men. I  should  now  like  to  make  some 
rofei'ence  to  the  Fisk  Univei'sity.  Throxxgh 
the  efforts  of  the  Jxxbilee  Singei-s  150,000 
dollars  were  raised  with  which  we  have 
bxxilt  the  Jubilee  Hall,  and  now,  sincei 
then,  they  have  bxxilt  what  is  called 
the  Livingstone  Hall,  the  first  contribxx- 
tion  to  which,  next  to  the  special  con- 
tributions of  these  Jubilee  Singers,  was 
made  by  the  daxxghter  of  yoxxr  own  Living- 
stone, Mrs.  Bruce.  That  institxxtion  is  now 
one  of  oxxr  largest  and  best,  and  aboxxt  two- 
months  ago  we  laid  the  foxxndation  there  of 
a  theological  hall,  to  cost  aboxxt  25,000) 
dollars,  which  we  hope  to  opeix  in  the 
autxxmn.  We  had  21  graded  schools  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  52  normal  schools 
last  yeax",  340  iustrxxctors,  and  13,000  pxxpils. 
Over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  graduates  of  oxxi^ 
institxxtions  go  oxxt  and  teach  in  schools, 
for  their  race  and  we  have  ixow  qxxite  a 
nxxmber  of  missionaries  in  Africa  who  have 
gx'adxxated  from  oxxr  institxxtions.  We  ai'e 
ti-ying  to  do  all  we  can  with  the  material  we. 
have. 


REV.  A.  W.   CLARK. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Clabk  :  For  nineteen  years 
I  have  not  looked  in  the  face  of  a  Coxxncil 
speaking  the  English  langxxage,  and  I  ask 
you,  brethren,  to  give  me  this  morning  at 
least  ten  minxxtes  for  Bohemia.  There  is 
one  passage  in  Scriptxxre  wi-itten  by  the 
Apostle  Paxxl  which  I  never  xmderstood 
when  I  was  a  pastor  iix  America — "  All  the 
saints  salxxte  yoxx,  chiefly  those  of  Cffisar's 
hoxxsehold."  In  the  nineteen  years'  expei'i- 
ence  that  I  have  had  in  Axxstria,  that  jjas- 
sage  of  Scx-iptxxre  has  often  come  home  to- 
me as  a  great  comfort.  Those  saints  of  Nei'o's 
hoxxsehold  knew  what  obloqxxy  and  persecu- 
tioix  meant,  and  it  has  strengthened  me  mox'o 
than  once  to  think  of  those  words,  and  if 
any  brother  has  a  hard  post  let  him  take 
home  the  salxxtations  from  Rome  and  my 
salutations  fx'om  the  feeble  chxxrches  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  my  pleasxxi-e  to  reiDresent 
the  feeblest  and  most  despised  and  weakest 
members  of  Congregational  brothei-hood. 
And  althoxxgh  oxu-  wox-k  is  one  of  extreme 
difficxxlty  God  has  helped  xxs,  and  in  the  last 
year  we  have  taken  in  115  fx-om  Romanism, 
a  gain  of  25  per  ceixt.  If  any  church  hei-e 
has  gained  25  jier  cent,  in  the  last  twelve 
months  we  oxxght  to  know  it  in  this 
Council.  Some  one  has  said  Edinbui-gh  was 
a  page  of  history ;  Pragxxe  is 

A    VOLUME    OF    HISTORY. 

Let  us  come  to  present  facts.     Four  Sun- 
days   ago,  in  the  little  village   of  Stupitz 
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I  received  ten  more  into  my  chtircli.  I 
■n-Tit  to  refer  to  two  of  them  to  illustrate 
what  wo  understand  by  Congregationalism. 
-LuOoe  two  brethren  had  been  reading  the 
new  Book,  as  they  call  the  Bible,  and  the 
enemy  said,  "  That  is  a  new  fcxith ;  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  But  then  came  out 
from  this  heathen  place  a  Bible  three 
hundred  years  old,  and  they  began  to 
search  in  it,  and  they  said,  "  That 
is  not  a  new  faith,  that  is  the  old 
faich  of  the  fathers."  They  were  received 
into  our  chiu-ch  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  And  now  our  brethren  in  Bohemia 
search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  to  my  credit  that  Congregationalism  is 
there,  for  I  was  ready  to  work  on  Presby- 
terian lines  if  necessary,  but  the  brethren 
found  Congregationalism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  found  it  was  the  old  faith,  the 
apostolic  faith.  In  one  city  of  50,000,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  took  in  a  very  interesting 
person,  and  just  before  the  meeting  he  said, 
"  Ah,  that  is  the  Book  I  have  been  look- 
ing for."  Years  before  he  had  seen  a 
New  Testament,  and  had  inquired  every- 
where, "  Have  you  got  the  Jesus-teaching 
Book,"  and  now  he  had  found  it.  There  are 
thousands  in  Bohemia  and  in  Austria  who 
are  searching  for 

THE    JESUS-TEACHING    BOOK. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  received  into  the  church 
where  I  preach  a  woman  who  had  picked  up 
a  few  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  read,  "  God  so 
loved  the  world."  Two  weeks  later,  she 
entered  the  house  of  one  of  o\u'  poor  mem- 
bers, and  saw  the  Bible.  "  What  is  this  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  That  is  God's  Word."  "  Ah," 
she  said,  "  that  is  the  Book  I  am  looking 
for."  The  next  day  the  colijorteur  was  at 
the  door,  and  the  Book  was  bought.  The 
next  week  her  drunken  husband  came  to  the 
church,  and  now  both  husband  and  wife  are 
members  of  it.  I  could  tell  you  of  scores  of 
such  cases,  how  oui*  work  is  going  on,  and 
how  all  our  brethren  are  working  as  best 
they  can  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties 
as  no  other  brother  has  here  I'epresented 
in  this  Covmcil.  We  have  no  public  meet- 
ings, we  have  only  private  meetings.  You 
will  not  see  children  sitting  in  the  churches 
there,  but  they  must  take  a  place  in  the 
ante-room ;  they  are  not  even  allowed  to 
sit  with  their  parents.  That  is  the  place 
in  which  I  am  called  to  work  ;  and  thank 
God,  He  is  helping  us  and  has  given 
us  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  A  few  years  ago,  I  visited 
my  friends  in  America,  and  a  gradviate  of 
Yale  University  said  to  me,  "Ah,  Brother 
Clark,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  simply  got 
a  tack  hammer  to  pull  down  a  great 
mountain."  If  Almighty  God  only  takes 
hold  of  the  tack  hammer,  the  mountain 
must  come  down ;  and  the  echoes 
of  the  tack  hammer  have  been  heard 
in  unuy  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Stimpson, 
of    America,  and  Dr.  Noble  could  tell  you 


how  those  tack  hammers  have  helped  them 
in  Chicago  antl  in  Cleveland.  Six  preachers 
from  my  Church  have  gone  over  to  Ame- 
rica, and  others  are  in  process  of  train- 
ing, for  work  among  the  Bohemians  settled 
in  that  land.  Ah,  brethren,  I  need  your 
sympathies  and  your  prayers  for  my  "poor 
persecuted,  despised  Bohemians.  Many  of 
them  never  taste  meat  three  times  in  tha 
year.     They 

NEED    TOUR    SYMPATHIES, 

they  need  your  help.  Poor  as  they  are,  they 
adopted  at  our  Conference  last  month  the 
principle  of  systematic  giving,  and  when  my 
church  took  it  up  as  an  individual  church 
the  whole  Church,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting voice,  adojited  the  principle  of 
systematic  giving.  When  I  stand  in  the 
city  of  Prague,  next  Saturday,  I  want  to 
take  the  greetings  of  this  assembly.  I  do- 
not  forget  that  we  have  sympathy  from 
above.  I  see  over  there  by  faith  that  army 
of  martyrs  that  perished  in  Bohemia.  The 
martyrs  are  all  looking  down  from  the 
battlements  of  Heaven,  and  are  wav- 
ing us  on  to  victory.  Above  them  all 
I  see  the  face  of  One  radiant  with  joy,  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  looking  again 
and  listening  by  faith,  we  hear  words  from 
His  mouth  that  this  Council  ought  to  take 
home  to  itself  and  do  its  work  a?  never 
before  :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  vvorld,  an  1  preach, 
the  gospel  to  every  creature." 


DR.     MACKENNAL. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  The  President  of 
the  Council  has  sent  a  letter  which  I  think 
joxL  ought  imdoubtedly  to  hear,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  you,  now  that  you  have  not  yet 
begun  to  disperse. 

My  dear  Brethren, — It  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Council.  Symp- 
toms which  a  fortnight  ago  threatened  to  disable 
me  from  attending  the  Council  altogether,  have- 
returned,  though  in  a  much  less  severe  form, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  in  the  house.  I  thank 
God  for  the  blessing  which  has  been  granted  to- 
our  meetings.  The  spirit  which  has  been  niaui- 
fested  in  the  discussions  is  the  very  spirit  of 
Christ.  If  I  had  been  strong  enough  to  attend 
one  of  the  meetings  to-day,  and  if  a  spar& 
twenty  minutes  could  have  been  found  for  the 
purpose,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
call  attention  to  those  incidents  of  the 
Council,  and  to  those  papers  and  speeches  which 
seem  to  me  most  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Congrogationalists  of  these  islands.  Per- 
haps I  may  t  ike  some  other  opportunity  of  doing 
this.  No  doubt  the  generosity  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  enter- 
taining us,  and  the  kindness  of  the  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  New  Weigh  House  in  placing  their 
buildings  at  our  disposal,  and  alL  the  preliminary 
labours  of  the  two  Committees  of  Management 
will  be  duly  acknowledged.  For  myself  I  wish 
to  express  my  most  affectionate  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Mackennal  and  Dr.  Hazeu,  and  to  the  Vice-Pre- 
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sidents  for  their  great  and  unceasing'  solicitude 
to  lighten  my  own  duties  ;  and  I  wish  also  to 
say  how  deeply  I  have  been  touched  by  kind 
■words  from  brethren  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  who  have  come  to  the  Council  from  very 
remote  churches.  I  have  felt  afresh  and  felt 
most  vividly  the  kinship  of  all  that  are  born  of 
God.  God  be  with  you  all,  filling  you  with  His 
own  life  and  light,  and  making  everyone  of  you 
channels  ■ — ■  sacraments  —  of  grace  to  your 
churches,  and  the  people  among  whom  you 
dwell.  Farewell !  It  is  only  for  a  time.  We 
shall  meet  again  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal. 
— I  am,  yours  afiectionately,  E.  W.  Dale. 

I  have  received  another  letter  which,  is 
intended  for  the  Council,  or  for  certain 
members  of  it,  f  i-om  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  which  runs  as 
follows : — 

We  are  requested  by  the  committee  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  to  express  the  deep 
interest  with  which  they  have  heard  of  the 
assemblage  and  j^roceedings  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Council  now  in  session.  As  a  memorial 
of  the  visit  of  so  many  brethren  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  this  metropolis,  the  com- 
mittee have  great  pleasure  in  asking  the 
acceptance,  by  the  American  and  Colonial  dele- 
gates to  the  Council,  of  somevolumesof  Pre.seni 
£)ay  Tracts  on  points  of  Christian  Evidence  and 
Apologetics  recently  published  by  the  Society. 
Four  volumes  have  been  collected  out  of  the 
series,  respectively  entitled,  "  The  Higher 
Criticism."  "  Non  -  Christian  Philosophies," 
"  Non-Christian  Religions,"  and  "  Man  in  Re- 
lation to  the  Bible  and  Christianity."  Any 
American  or  Colonial  delegate  on  application  to 
"  The  Secretaries,"  by  letter  or  in  person,  will 
have  these  four  volumes  sent  to  him  with  the 
kind  regards  and  best  wishes  of  the  committee. 
Praying  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  abund- 
antly follow  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  we 
are,  dear  Dr.  Mackennal,  faithfully  yours, 
Lewis  Borrett  White, 
Samuel  S.  Green, 

Secretaries  R.T.S, 

The  volumes  are  here,  and  I  have  been 
jDlaced  in  the  position  of  an  American  or 
Colonial  delegate  by  having  had  the  volumes 
presented  to  me.  Friends  may  see  the 
volumes  here,  and  I  mtist  say  they  are  really 
very  handsome  books.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society  would  prefer  yoxir  calling  upon  them 
and  receiving  the  volumes,  because  they 
wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  acqtiaint- 
fince.  There  is  one  other  invitation.  It  is 
from  Chicago.  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Chicago  Congrega- 
tional Club  it  was  voted  to  extend  through 
the  Council  meeting  in  London  in  July  an 
invitation  to  the  representatives  of  Congre- 
gationalism everywhere,  as  far  as  possible 
to  time  their  visit  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  Chicago  so  as  to  be  present 
at  and  take  part  in  the  exercises  of 
Gongregational  Day,  the  announcement 
of  which  will  be  made  in  various  pub- 
lications relating  to  religious  Congresses 
held  in  connection  Avith  the  Fair.  The 
committee  desires  you  to  make  public  the 
above  invitation  at  the   London  Council." 


In  addition,  I  have  to  give  two  notices — that 
in  the  afternoon,  amongst  the  other  resolu- 
tions which  will  be  broitght  forward,  and  to 
which  the  adhesion  of  the  Coimcil  will  be 
asked,  is  a  resolution  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Reference,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Quint,  with  respect  to  Fraternal  Federation 
without  authority,  of  Christian  bodies  ;  and 
a  resolution  which  is  to  be  brought  before 
you  with  reference  to  the  closing  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  on  Sundays  in  1893. 


REV.  R.  WARDLAW  THOMPSON. 

Rev.  R.  Waedlaw  Thompson  then  read 
the  following  paper  on  "  How  to  deal  with 
communities  which  have  passed  out  of 
heathen  belief  and  practice,  but  have  not 
acquired  steadfast  Christian  moral  sense 
and  ptu-pose,  nor  power,  tmaided,  to  uphold 
and  guide  Christian  institutions  "  : — 

There  are  now  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  Christian  churches  gathered  from 
among  the  heathen  of  many  lands  by  the 
agency  of  your  missionaries.  It  has  not  been 
our  aim  to  make  them  Congregational 
churches,  moulded  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Congregationalism  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  England  and  America.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  has  acted  always 
on  the  principle  that  its  missionaries  are  to 
preach  to  the  heathen  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  to  givethe  converts  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  leave  them  to  develop  such  forms  of 
church  organization  as  they  may  be  led  to 
adopt  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  exigencies  of  their  position. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  churches 
gathered  by  our  missionaries  have  become 
Congregational.  It  is  on  behalf  of  these 
communities  I  have  to  address  you.  I  wish 
to  bespeak  your  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  winch  they  are  placed, 
and  to  urge  you  to  find  means  of  giving 
them  that  sjjecial  help  which  their  needs 
demand. 

The  marvellously  rapid  development  of 
mission  work  ditring  the  present  century 
has  been  the  result  of  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  British  missions 
were  the  direct  fruit  of  the  revival  of  Evan- 
gelical religion  in  this  country,  under  White- 
field  and  the  Weslejs  ;  but  that  revital  of 
religion  would  have  been  powerless  to  do 
much  for  the  world  had  not  God  in  His  pro- 
vidence opened  the  world  by  special  means. 
The  steam-engine,  the  rapid  development  of 
manufacture,  and  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  of 
colonisation,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  modern  missions  to  the  heathen. 
They  have  not  created  the  missionary  epiiit, 
they  have  not  even  fostered  it;  but  they 
have  provided  its  means  of  communication, 
they  have  opened  many  wide  doors  for  its 
entrance  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
missionary  is  now  able  to  get  with  ease  and 
rapidity   to  any  station    in    the    remotest 
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corner  of  the  world,  helped  on  his  way  by 
the  competition  of  eager  traders.  It  was  by 
a  great  commercial  company,  and  in  the 
interests  of  commerce,  that  the  Emi^iro  of 
India  was  added  to  the  British  Crown.  It 
was  commerce  that  forced  the  doors  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Thus  God's  hand  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
opening  of  the  world  at  the  time  when 
God's  Spirit  was  opening  the  heart  of  the 
Church ;  and  thus  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought  in  this  century  more  wonderful 
than  that  of  Pentecost.  In  that  day  "  Par- 
thians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Borne,  Jews  and  Proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians  "  heard  in  their  own  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God.  Those  people, 
however,  were  all  touched  by  a  common 
language,  and  were  under  the  influence  of 
common  associations  and  couditions  of  life. 

"Within  the  last  century  the  Gospel  has 
been  preached  to,  and  has  manifested  re- 
markable power  amongst,  peoples  of  most 
diverse  conditions  of  language  and  of  civi- 
lisation. Progrfssive  Japanesp,  jjractical 
Chinamen,  int?llectually  subtle  Hindus,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  Orientals,  as  well  as 
uncivilised  and  barbarous  peoples  in  Africa, 
in  America,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
UQConnected  with  each  other  in  race  or 
sympathy,  or  language,  or  habits  of  life, 
have  heard  in  their  own  tongue  in  which 
they  were  born  the  same  great  proclamation 
of  God's  redeeming  grace,  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude have  been  gathered  into  the  Church. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  not 
grown  to  the  stately  proportions  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  We  look  with  joy  and 
pride  at  the  progress  of  that  great  society 
as  a  happy  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  free  Christian  life 
of  America.  Yet  we  also  have  been  per- 
mitted and  honoured  to  gather  in  many 
converts  in  many  diverse  fields.  Our  mis- 
sions in  the  South  Seas,  in  Africa,  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  India,  and  in  China,  contain  at 
the  prt'sent  time  upwards  of  67,700  members 
in  church  fellowship,  and  5,567  ordained 
pastors  and  other  native  workers.  These 
are  results  for  which  we  may  well  praise 
God. 

It  will,  however,  be  generally  agreed  that 
there  must  come  a  time  when  the  purely 
missionary  agency  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing done  its  work.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
take  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  mission 
work,  or  of  the  extent  of  the  responsibility 
devolving  upon  missionary  societies.  I  have 
not  the  faintest  sympathy  with  the  shallow 
and  superficial  interpretation  of  our  Lord's 
command  which  regards  the  duty  of  the 
missionary  as  accomplished  when  he  has  in 
hasty  fashion  proclaimed  the  Gospel  to  a 
tribe,  or  throughout  some  great  territory. 
But  when  many  of  the  people  of  a  country 


have  been  evangelised,  when  churche.s 
have  beea  formed  and  education  has  been 
jn-ovided  for;  when  the  Bible  and  a  fair 
beginning  of  Christian  literature  nas  been 
supplied  to  a  Christian  community  in  their 
own  tongue,  surely  it  is  time  for  the  mis- 
sionary to  move  on.  This  is  the  position  to 
which  we  have  already  come  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  these  islands  twenty  years  ago  the 
society  had  thirteen  European  missionaries 
who  had  charge  of  Christian  communities 
numbering  upwards  of  3,000  church  mem- 
bers. To-day  the  churches  in  the  West 
Indies  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
society's  control  and  are  carrying  on  their 
own  organisations  as  naitei  bodies  of  Con- 
gregationalists,  one  missionary  pastor  alone 
representing  all  the  society's  interests  in 
that  field. 

This  is  the  position  also  of  our  former 
missions  in  the  Oape  Colony.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  society  had  in  the  Cape  Colony  and 
Kaffraria  twenty  missionaries,  presiding 
over  churches  numbering  4,500  members. 
Those  churches  also  to-day  are  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  us,  maintaining  their  own  pastors 
and  managing  their  own  aifairs. 

This  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  very 
long  delayed  in  our  South  Sea  Missions.  In 
these  for  yeai's  jjast  the  people  have  paid  the 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  their  own  church 
organization  and  supporting  their  native 
pastors,  and  have,  in  addition,  contributed 
large  sums  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  whole  groups  of  islands  are 
professedly  Christian. 

This  is  the  end  towards  which  we  look  in 
every  mission,  sooner  or  later.  No  better 
evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity 
can  be  obtained  than  its  marvellous  adapta- 
tion to  every  form  and  variety  of  human 
life,  coupled  with  its  power  to  renew  and  to 
produce  the  fruits  of  grace  and  righteous- 
ness in  every  convert.  The  missionary 
society,  therefore,  anticipates  the  natural- 
isation of  Christianity  in  every  country,  and 
expects,  as  the  fruit  of  success,  to  retire 
from  field  after  field  of  labour,  until  the 
last  of  the  waste  places  shall  have  been  re- 
claimed. 

But  while  we  thus  rejoice  in  the  remark- 
able evidences  of  God's  blessing  on  our 
missionary  labours,  we  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  serious  difficulties 
which  press  upon  the  young  life  of  the 
churches  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
form.  The  question  now  frequently  arises 
with  great  force,  What  is  the  right  course 
to  adopt  with  these  Christian  communities 
daring  the  transition  stage  from  tutelage  to 
the  strength  of  matured  and  independent 
life  ? 

As  a  missionary  secretary  I  am  constantly 
an  interested  and  sympathetic  party  in 
anxious  discussions  by  missionaries  about 
their  children.  I  observe  that  the  difficulty 
in  which  they  are  placed  becomes  accen- 
tuated and  extreme  when  the  boys  and 
girls  arrive  at  that  anxious  age  at  which 
school-time  is>  over,  and  the  world  begins  to 
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open  to  tliem.  At  that  time  the  hearts  of 
the  parents  are  wrung  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  their  duty  to  the  work  to  which 
they  have  set  their  hands  and  their  respon- 
sibility towards  their  offsprinor.  "If,"  Fay 
they,  '•  we  could  be  here  to  make  a  home  for 
our  children,  and  to  keep  them  under  our 
own  eye  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  all 
would  be  well ;  but  to  go  far  away  from 
them  just  at  this  anxious  stage,  when  they 
are  coming  tor  the  first  time  into  contact 
with  all  the  cross-currents  of  the  world's 
life,  with  the  inexperienced  hopefulness  and 
confidence  of  yonth,  this  is  an  anxiety  we 
hardly  know  how  to  bear." 

It  is  even  thus  with  these  spiritixal  chil- 
dren of  the  Christian  Church.  We  thank 
God  for  giving  them  to  us ;  we  rejoice  in 
their  growth  ;  but  as  the  time  comes  for 
facing  the  necessity  for  letting  them  stand 
on  their  own  feet,  we  tremble  on  their  ac- 
count, and  the  temptation  is  very  strong 
to  continue  the  period  of  tutelage  far 
beyond  the  time  when  it  is  wise  or  right. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  yoxi  that  these 
churches  are  gathered  from  among  the 
heathen.  In  many  cases  the  persons  who 
compose  them  were  born  in  heathenism. 
They  are  still  surroiinded  by  heathen  in- 
fluences. Many  of  their  own  relatives  are 
still  heathen.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
community  has  become  nominally  Christian, 
the  taint  of  ages  of  heathen  life  has  not  yet 
been  eradicated.  Heathenism  is  morally 
corrupt,  its  influence  on  the  conscience  is 
painfully  deadening,  the  spiritixal  vitality 
of  natures  which  have  inherited  this  taint 
must  be  exceedingly  low.  We  often  forget 
that  while  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  Christianity,  these  mission  commxmities 
are  still  in  the  first  centviry.  The  Epistles 
of  Paul  apply  to  them  with  a  fulness  of 
literalness  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
in  relation  to  Christians  in  oiu'  own  land. 
These  churches,  therefore,  must  be  expected 
to  be  weak  in  grasp  of  principles  and  sadly 
deficient  in  moral  strength  long  after  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  and 
to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Again,  the  difficulty  which  presses  upon  our 
mission  churches  in  these  days,  as  a  result 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
evangelisation  is  being  done,  is  unlike 
anything  previou.sly  known  or  previously 
possible  in  the  history  of  the  Chur-cb. 

Mission  work  in  Apostolic  times  was 
carried  on  among  peoples  who  had  come 
under  one  Government,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  common  liturgy  language, 
and  who  had  amongst  them  almost  every- 
where a  company,  large  or  small,  of  devout 
men  and  women  who  possessed  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  who  were  the  means  of  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord  among  the 
thoughtful  heathen.  The  existence  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  was  an  immense  ad- 
vantage as  the  precursor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Moreover,  Christianity  was 
spread  in  the  Roman  world,  not  by  men 
of  worldly  influence  or  position,  but  bv  the 


despised,  and  everywhere  spoken  against.  It, 
therefore,  won  its  way  solely  by  the  natural 
force  of  its  Divine  charactei,  and  the 
elements  of  strength  and  permanence  were 
in  the  Church  from  the  beginning. 

Mission  work  in  the  Middle  Ages  among 
the  nations  of  Teutonic  Europe  was  work 
among  a  people  who  regarded  themselves  as 
in  every  way  the  equals  of  those  who  brought 
to  them  the  new  faith ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  was  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
and  from  place  to  place,  in  the  slow  and  de- 
liberate fashion  winch  was  alone  possible  afc 
the  time.  Even  then  as  soon  as  worldly 
power  and  prestige  became  associated  with 
the  missionary  church,  corruption  and  last- 
ing mischief  were  introduced  into  the 
churches  established  by  them. 

In  our  own  day  mission  work  is  not  among 
men  of  our  own  race,  who  live  under 
the  same  intellectual  or  spiritual  influ- 
ences as  ourselves.  We  carry  the  Gospel  to 
peojDles  entirely  alien  from  us  and  from  each 
other — peoples  in  the  most  widely  different 
conditions  of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
advancement ;  and  we  do  our  work  under 
conditions  altogether  new.  Consequenfdy, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  establishment; 
of  Christian  churches,  and  the  development 
of  the  Cnristian  life,  are  greatly  increased. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  advantage 
to  the  heathen  world  to  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel  from  churches  which  are 
the  product  of  centuries  of  Christian  thought 
and  experience  and  spiritual  development  ; 
but  have  you  at  all  realised  what  must  be 
the  effect  on  the  Christian  lite  of  these  new 
communities  of  being  introduced  at  once,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  Christian  course, 
to  all  the  products  of  nineteenth  century 
Christendom  ?  The  awakened  zeal  of  the 
churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copalian, Congregationalist,  Protestant  and 
Catholic — is  sending  out  representatives  of 
every  form  of  Christian  organizat  on,  and  of 
every  variety  of  Christian  belief,  and  is  often 
disposed  to  send  these  workers  into  the  same 
field.  Moreover,  such  is  the  freedom  of  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  convert  from  heathenism,  even  in  remote 
places,  is  brought  face  to  face  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  course  with  the  example  of 
Western  irreligion,  and  is  made  the  object 
of  attack  by  the  propaganda  of  Western  un- 
belief. We,  in  these  lands,  have  grown  up 
to  the  strangely  complicated  conditions  of 
Western  Christianity,  but  even  for  manv  of 
us  the  burden  proves  heavy  to  bear.  What 
must  be  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  Orientals 
of  receiving  Christianity,  which  was  Oriental 
in  origin,  from  Western  hands,  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  Western  thought ;  and  how  must 
that  effect  be  intensified  by  receiving  almost 
simultaneously  Western  criticism  of  the 
sacred  books  of  this  new  religion  and 
Western  scepticism  of  all  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines which  are  fundamental  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ! 

Again,    while  the    rapid   spread    of    the 
Gospel   throughout  the  world   is  renderedi 
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more  easy  by  the  fact  Ihat  it  goes  with  the 
highest  civilisation,  and  is  borne  by  the  hand 
cf  the  most  enterprisinor  and  influential  race, 
there  are  disadvantages  and  difSoulties  re- 
sulting from  this  association  which  affect 
most  prejudicially  the  Christian  life  formed 
tinder  these  influences.  The  commerce  of 
the  lands  which  have  carried  the  Gospel  to 
the  world  has  been  had  as  well  as  good,  and 
lias  introduced  new  evils  to  the  countries  to 
which  Christianity  has  been  taken.  Eng- 
land, the  foremost  nation  in  the  work  of 
evangelisation,  has  to  bear  the  obloquy  of 
having  introduced  to  China  and  pressed 
upon  its  people  the  hateful  opium  traffic. 
England  shares  with  America  and  Germany 
the  scandals  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink 
among  the  natives  of  Africa  and  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  Southern  seas.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  have  not  yet  fully  realised 
the  curse  and  the  shame  of  this  evil  com- 
merce. They  can  do  no  better  service  to 
the  young  churches  of  these  heathen  coun- 
tries than  by  bringing  their  poiverful  aid 
more  unitedly  and  decidedly  to  bear  in  the 
support  of  tliose  who  are  endeavouring  to 
wipe  awdy  the  stain  by  destroying  the 
traffic. 

Apart  from  the  evil  caused  by  these 
special  traffics,  this  contact  of  the  civilised 
and  strong  races  with  the  uncivilised  and 
ignorant  peoples  of  the  world  produces 
serious  difficulties  in  Christian  life  and 
Christian  work  which  it  is  well  that  we  should 
understand.  It  is  almost  inevitable  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  the  Christian  Church 
should  in  its  beginning  be  Europeanised. 
There  is  a  melancholy  change  going  on  in 
many  places,  noticeable  even  in  Ind:a,  by 
which  all  that  is  distinctive  in  native  art 
and  ornament,  native  food,  dress,  and  habit, 
is  being  exchanged  for  imitation  cf  the 
European.  There  is  this  danger  in  the 
native  church.  Christianity  comes  to  them 
as  a  European  religion,  therefore  they  are 
tempted  at  the  outset  to  regard  profession 
of  Christianity  as  the  sign  of  connection 
with  the  superior  race,  and  as  their  Chris- 
tian communities  grow  they  desire  to  have 
places  of  worship  in  European  style,  Euro- 
pean forms  of  service,  and  European  ideas  of 
support  for  the  ministry.  All  imitations 
are  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  native  church 
of  each  country  must  develop  along  its  own 
line,  if  it  is  to  be  strong  and  expansive ;  but 
at  present  the  influence  of  this  European 
contact  is  too  fresli  and  too  overpowering  in 
most  places  to  permit  us  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  church  will  speedily  emancipate 
itself  from  its  power. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  it  seems  to  be 
a  necessity  that  the  church  should  be  led 
and  presided  over  by  Europeans  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  If  I  have  rightly  understood 
the  story  of  Christian  progress  in  Japan,  we 
have  in  the  wonderfully  inteiesting  story 
the  only  illustration  in  the  modern  mission 
field  of  an  indigenous  church,  strong  from 
the  commencement  in  all  those  »^lements 
which  make  for   independence,  and   which 


entitle  ih  already  to  be  recognisrd  as  having 
a  character  of  its  own.  Christianity  entered 
Japan,  not  as  a  superior,  but  at  best  with 
the  grudging  welcome  of  an  equal,  whose 
compmiy  was  not  desired.  God  has  called 
into  His  church  among  that  people  from  the 
first  a  number  of  men  of  education,  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  influence.  As  the  result, 
the  churches  in  Japan  which  our  friends  of. 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  have  been  permitted  to 
plant,  are  already  strong,  independent,  and. 
aggressive. 

When  the  Chinese  Christian  community 
has  advanced  a  little  further,  the  same  vigor- 
ous, independent  life  may  be  expected  from 
them  ;  and  the  first  indications  of  move- 
ment are  already  apparent  in  India  for  the 
forming  of  free  Indian  churches  v.'hich  will 
not  need,  and  will  not  seek  for  European  help 
of  any  kind. 

But  in  some  other  places  of  the  world  there- 
is  a  verydifferentprospect  before  the  church. 
Among  less  advanced  races  the  hope  of  the 
formation  of  a  strong  healthy  and  native 
Christian  community  working  under  native 
leadership  seems  to  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  European  influence  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  A  stronger  and  more  decided. 
Christian  character  is  rec[uired  in  contact 
with  Europeans  than  is  necessary  among 
natives  dwelling  alcne.  The  native  has  not- 
yet  grown  out  of  the  impression  produced  by 
the  overpowering  superiority  of  the  civilised 
race,  that  he  is  inferior  to  them,  and  this  is 
intensified  by  the  constant  self-assertion  of 
the  white  man,  who  claims  to  be  sujjerior. 
Consequently  tiie  native  church  cannot 
trust  its  own  judgment,  cannot  rely  on 
leaders  of  its  own  race.  Important,  therefore,, 
as  it  is  that  a  native  ministry  should  every- 
where be  trained  as  soon  as  possible,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
more  important  native  churches  in  the 
British  Colonies  should  be  minietered  to  by 
English   pastors. 

This  difficulty  has  been  intensified  in  many 
cases  by  the  mischievous  infiuence  of  the  State 
Church  principle,  and  by  tbe  action  of  great 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  bring  n^ive 
churches,  which  have  been  gathered  by  their 
missi'^inaries,  into  close  and  permanent  con- 
nection with  their  organizations,  so  that 
they  are  provided  with  help  of  various  kinds 
as  part  of  a  great  church  system.  The 
Congregational  churches  gathered  from 
heathenism  have  never  yet  had  any  such 
denominational  recognition  or  support-. 
When  the  Missionary  Society  withdraws 
from  their  help  they  have  to  stand  or  fall  as 
best  they  can.  If  they  are  numerous,  in- 
telligent, or  belong  to  one  of  the  older  or 
stronger  races,  they  will  stand.  If  they  are 
few  ill  number,  or  if  they  are  gathered  from 
the  less  highly-developed  races,  they  will 
probably  be  ultimately  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  stronger  ecclesiastical  bidies.  They  are 
worthy  to  stand.  They  bear  witness  to 
great,  principles  which  have  bei-n  the 
precioua  germ  of  our  own  freedom,  whicli 
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have  been  the  motive  power  of  our 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  life,  and 
which  are  fitted  to  have  the  same  in- 
fluence wherever  they  are  applied.  They 
look  wistfully  to  their  elder  brethren  for  help 
in  this  day  of  need. 

What  answer  has  the  elder  Congregational- 
ism of  our  Christian  lands  for  these  native 
communities  ?  The  answer  of  the  purists  of 
Independency  is  that  we  are  wrong  to  seek 
for  any  help.  They  tell  us  that  life  thrives 
and  becomes  strong  by  struggle  and  conflict, 
by  the  discipline  of  mistake  and  failure  ; 
the  churches  of  the  mission  field  can  have 
no  exception  from  this  law ;  as  long  as  we 
Tiurse  them  they  will  be  weak.  Trust  them, 
they  say,  to  the  power  of  the  truth  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  infant 
churches  will  have  to  go  throvigh  the  com- 
plaints of  infancy  like  other  children,  and 
will  be  all  the  stronger  for  the  experience. 
This  sounds  well.  It  is  an  appeal  to  great 
principles  which  is  impressive.  Yet  some- 
thing in  our  hearts  suggests  that  it  cannot 
be  correct.  It  is  certainly  not  a  correct  or 
sufficient  answer  to  the  apx^eal.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  especial  conditions  of  diffi- 
■culty  and  temptation  in  which  these  young 
■churches  find  themselves. 

Take  away  from  the  native  church  in 
every  heathen  land  those  powerful  foreign 
influences  which  now  operate  so  prejudicially 
upon  their  life ;  let  the  traders  and  the 
travellers  withdraw,  let  the  literature  of  the 
West  be  blotted  out,  lot  the  preponderating 
influence  of  Europe  be  removed,  leave  these 
native  communities  with  the  Word  of  God, 
undisturbed  by  your  scepticism  or  ecclesi- 
astical competition  or  political  and  commer- 
cial and  social  influence,  and  the  Word  of  God 
will  do  its  silent  work  among  them  as  it  has 
■done  before,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  them 
emerging  slowly,  steadily,  strongly  into  the 
light  of  a  purer  life. 

But  we  cannot  remove  these  influences 
any  more  than  we  can  stop  the  tide  in  its 
:fiow.  We  have  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
and  the  facts  as  they  are  show  that  many 
of  these  young  communities  are  exposed  to  a 
pressure  of  difficulty  and  temptation  so 
severe  that  even  if  they  survive  they  are 
■"ikely  to  be  stunted  and  weak  in  growth  for 
many  a  year  to  come. 

The  answer  of  the  denominational  purist 
is  wrong  also  because  it  leaves  out  of  view 
entirely  that  other  feature  of  Congregational 
life  so  often  forgotten,  so  sadly  misunder- 
stood, but  now,  thank  God,  being  recognised 
in  all  its  glory.  We  are  not  an  ecclesiastical 
organization,  but  we  are  certainly  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  independent  and  self- 
sufficient  units.  We  are  a  Christian  brother- 
hood, with  all  the  privilege  and  all  the 
responsibility  of  brotherhood.  It  behoves 
the  stronger  and  richer  brethren  for  love's 
sake  to  consider  and  bear  the  burden  of  those 
that  are  weak. 

How,  then,  may  the  elder  Congrega- 
tionalism best  help  these  churches  in 
Aieathen    lands  ?      1     do    not     think     the 


help  required  is  primarily  or  chiefly 
pecuniary  help.  The  burden  of  poverty 
has  to  be  borne  by  churches  in 
Christendom  and  the  churches  in  heathen 
lands  will  learn,  as  we  have  learnt,  that' 
the  purest  and  strongest  life  has  come  out  of 
the  stern  discipline  of  poverty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  help  required  lies  mainly  in 
a  different  direction.  The  Congregational 
churches  of  these  islands  have  never  been 
slow  to  respond  to  special  appeals  for  pecu- 
niary help,  and  special  cases  will  still  fre- 
quently arise.  Special  subsidies  may  also 
occasionally  be  needed  towards  the  support 
of  European  ministers,  and  assistance  will 
be  required  for  years  to  come  for  the  main- 
tenance of  colleges  for  a  locally  trained 
ministry.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  English 
or  American  churches  for  helf)  in  every  sea- 
son of  pecuniary  pressure  is  fatal  to  the  de- 
velopment of  any  real  Christian  indepen- 
dence. It  is  often  very  hard  to  say  No  to  an 
anxious  and  insistent  pleader,  but  it  would 
often  be  the  truest  kindness  to  do  so. 

What  is  really  needed  is  some  means  of 
connection  between  these  young  churches 
and  the  great  corporate  life  of  Congregation- 
alism. Some  means  by  which  they  may  re- 
ceive moral  stimulus  and  encouragement  in 
their  difficult  position.  They  need  to  know 
to  whom  they  may  look  for  counsel,  for  vin- 
dication, or  for  defence  of  their  liberties. 
They  want  some  responsible  body  to  whom 
they  can  turn  in  their  difficulties,  who  can 
seek  pastors  for  them,  who  can  support 
their  api>eals  for  help  when  they  are  really 
legitimate. 

This  may  seem  a  very  small  and  unprac- 
tical suggestion  to  oifer  in  answer  to  the 
question  before  lis.  That  dejDends  upon  the 
way  in  which  we  treat  it.  If  with  scant 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion and  scant  sympathy  for  our  brethren 
we  appoint  some  fresh  committee  we  shall 
indeed  offer  them  stones  for  bread.  But  if, 
realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation  of  many 
of  these  mission  churches,  some  organization 
can  be  formed,  living,  earnest,  and  influen- 
tial, which  will  take  their  cause  to  heart  and 
present  it  to  the  heart  of  the  churches  in 
America  and  Great  Britain,  a  great  boon 
will  be  conferred  on  them  and  a  great  gain 
will  come  to  the  cause  of  Congregationalisru 
throughout  the  world. 

If  the  Congregational  churches  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  South  Africa,  in  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  in  Madagascar  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  in  Japan  and  China  and  India, 
could  even  receive  some  brotherly  com- 
munication from  this  Council,  assuring  them 
that  we  have  tried  to  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  position,  aud  are  anxious  to  do 
all  we  can  to  help  them  to  be  strong  and 
pure  and  faithful,  it  would  be  as  a  breath  of 
refreshment  and  a  voice  of  hope  to  the  weak 
and  the  discouraged.  If  they  could  be  made 
to  realise  that  though  independent  and  indi- 
vidually responsible  to  God  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutv  and  the  maintenance  of 
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their  piirity  and  freedom,  they  are  also  parts 
of  a  ^reat  jiving  Christian  fraternity,  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  true  sympathy,  and 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  whole  will  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  exerted  to  protect 
and  to  prosper  every  part,  it  would  surely 
kindle  in  them  a  fresh  enthusiasm  of  earnest 
life  to  do  their  very  best  to  maintain  the 
truth  and  to  spread  the  faith.  And  if  some 
practical  expression  could  be  given  to  this 
sympathy  by  the  creation  of  some  new  in- 
strumentality of  helpfulness,  it  would  give 
a  living  unity  to  our  world-wide  Congrega- 
tionalism, which  would  make  it  stronger  in 
its  glorious  freedom  than  any  mere  ecclesi- 
astical organization  can  ever  be. 

The  Chaieman  :  There  is  a  resolution  to 
be  presented  before  the  Council  breaks  up 
relative  to  our  beloved  friends  whom  we  have 
lost — Dr.  Hannay  and  Dr.  Dexter.  Eefore 
we  come  to  that  there  are  two  gentlemen 
who  want  to  speak.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
curtail  them,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  them  more  than  five  minutes  each. 
If  they  like  to  divide  ten  minutes  between 
them  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them.  The 
first  is  a  delegate  from  Honolulu. 


MR.  JUSTICE  McCULLY. 

Mr.  Jvistice  McCullt  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  which  I  had 
quite  given  up.  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
presenting  to  you  some  paragrajjhs  from  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom. 
They  concern  matters  which  I  wish  to  have 
known  of  the  character  and  disposition  of 
our  new  Queen.  "  Yesterday  the  Queen 
visited  the  Sunday-school  picnic  (that  is  of 
oiu'  Congregational  cluu-ch)  and  stayed  two 
hours,  evidently  much  pleased  to  be  there. 
She  told  me  she  did  not  wish  drunkards  or 
immoral  men  in  office,  and  is  much  in\t  ciit 
at  Judge  X.'s  drinking  " — a  rather  promising 
Hawaiian  judge. 

THE    QTTEEN    A    CONGEEGATIONALIST. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  contradiction  of  an 
impression  which  I  often  meet,  that  she 
is  not  a  member  nor  an  attendant  of  the 
English  or  Episcopalian  church,  but  has 
been  all  her  life,  and  remains,  a  member  of 
the  original  mission  church — the  Congre- 
gational church.  Her  royal  pew  is  there, 
and  has  lately  been  fitted  up  appropriately 
for  her  by  ladies  of  the  church.  Her  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  missionaries,  and  with 
every  good  word  and  work.  I  wish  to 
give  to  you  this  message  which  the  Chief 
Justice  has  given  to  me.  "  Contradict  rei^orts 
about  revolution "  (they  are  everywhere 
in  the  newspapers).  "  We  have  a  few  malcon- 
tents here,  hxxt  they  are  divided,  and 
without  j)lans,  arms,  or  money.  What  can 
they  do  ?  A.  and  B.  are  committed  for  trial 
for  criminal  libel.  They  jniblished  that  C. 
and  D.  were  intending  to  assassinate  the 
Queen  on  her  return  from  Maui.     As  to  the 


subject,  in  1863,  after  the  mission  had  been 
in  existence  for  about  forty-three  years, 
after  a  visit  by  the  venerated  Dr.  Anderson, 
the  Secretary  of  tlio  Eoard,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Eoard  that  the  time  had  come 
for  establishing  the  Hawaiian  churches  upon 
their  own  footing,  in  accordance  with  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Boai'd,  and  it  was  so- 
done.  They  had  become  a  Christian  com- 
munity with  an  organised  Christian  gov- 
ernment ;  their  laws,  their  constitution, 
recognising  the  Christian  religion,  and. 
having  a  large  church  membership  and 
some  pastors.  But  it  was  felt  on  ovir  jiart, 
the  part  of  the  sympathisers  with  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  mission,  that  the  movement 
was  premature,  and  that  conviction  has 
been  growing  upon  us  ever  since.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  original  mission  help  or  mission 
system  shou.ld  have  been  continued,  but  if 
we  could  have  had 

A    TRANSITION    OF    THE    SYSTE3I, 

such  as  the  American  Board  is  now,^ 
after  great  loss  of  time  and  re- 
svilts,  endeavoiu'ing  to  establish,  it 
is  our  feeling  that  we  should  have 
done  better.  I'or  instance,  about  eleven 
years  ago  there  was  sent  out  a  very  able- 
man.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  has  maintained  a  mis- 
sionary institute  or  theological  seminary, 
with  some  help  from  some  of  our  local 
ministers,  for  training  Hawaiians,  giving- 
them  a  training  which  they  never  had  be- 
fore, to  enable  them  to  become  pastors. 
The  Hawaiian  has  not  a  European  edu- 
cation; he  has  not  our  English  Christ- 
ian literatvxre,  and  how  can  he  novu-ish  him- 
self and  maintain  himself  and  secure  the 
respect  of  his  congregation  ?  They  run 
di-y  so  soon ;  they  need  Congregational 
bishops  as  the  missionaries  of  the  day  were. 
One  missionary  was  in  charge  of  a  large 
district  with  subordinate  churches.  He  was 
the  head,  and  the  visiting  minister,  and  the 
visiting  bishop,  and  exercised  a  great  deal 
of 

EPISCOPAL    AUTHORITY, 

which  was  very  good  for  them.  They 
needed  that  heli),  and  they  need  it 
now.  But  can  we  pick  up  again  what  has 
been  given  away  ?  Can  you  resume  what  has 
been  abandoned  to  them  ?  Hardly.  We 
shall  with  difficulty,  I  think,  retrieve  that 
step.  It  may  never  be  retrieved.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  not  made  that  mis- 
take, if  it  were  a  mistake ;  they  constantly 
recruit  themselves  with  new  men,  and  they 
always  will  do  so,  I  think,  for  several 
reasons.  They  cannot  make  celibate 
priests  of  Hawaiians.  They  work  under 
the  authority  of  Rome  ;  they  are  under  the 
direct  protection,  the  naval  protection  of 
the  flag  of  France,  and  their  priests  must 
be  French  subjects — at  least,  not  Hawaiian 
subjects.  Well,  wo  could  not  follow  just 
that  policy,  but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
we  lost  a  good  deal — there  is  no  time  to 
discuss  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Clark 
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I  feel  that  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  offer  any 
suggestions.  He  knows  the  strong  re- 
presentations which  have  been  made  by  our 
missionary  society  to  Boston  to  endeavour 
to  get  new  men.  The  endeavour  has  been 
made,  biit  it  is  being  done  with  great  diffi- 
culty. It  is  hard  for  new  men  coming  in 
after  twenty  years  to  acquire  the  language. 
They  never  can  get  the  influence  of  the  old 
missionaries  or  of  those  who  might  have 
directly  succeeded  them. 


REV.     J.  WATSON. 

Eev.  J.  Watson  :  Christian  friends, — 
Our  meetings  are  getting  far  on,  but  I  do 
feel  I  should  like,  and  it  is  my  dvxty  as  re- 
presenting the  chixrches  in  Jamaica,  to  speak 
^on  Mr.  Thompson's  paper,  because  our  circum- 
stances present  in  the  concrete  what  he  has 
been  dealing  with  in  general  terms.  I  repre- 
sent a  community  of  nineteen  churches, 
forming  eight  or  nine  pastorates. 

CHURCHES    OF    JAMAICA. 

S  ome  of  the  churches  that  are  under  one  pastor 
are  as  far  as  twenty  miles  apart,  and  vve  have 
to  spread  oiu-selves  over  a  very  wide  district, 
because  our  people  are  all  poor ;  and  unless 
we  have,  either  in  one  chiirch  or  in  several 
•churches,  at  least  about  four  or  five  hundred 
members  under  our  care,there  is  no  prospect 
of  support.     We  have  a  membership  alto- 
gether of  about  3,200,  with  about  500  candi- 
-dates    in    the     candidates'    classes.       The 
churches  were  formed  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  were  left  to  themselves 
aboiit  fifteen  years  ago.      Jor   a  time  they 
struggled  on,  trying  to  stand  alone,  then 
they  v/ere  obliged   to  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  churches  in  England,  especially  to  the 
London    Missionary     Society,   and  for  the 
last  nine  years  they  have  been  receiving  a 
gradvially  diminishing  amount  of  help  from 
this  Society,  which  help  ceases   altogether 
next   year.       Now,     we    have    been     very 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  teaching  of 
the    facts    before    us.       I    think    that   we 
in    the    Congregational  Union  of    Jamaica 
have,  as  long  as  we  could,  striven  to  say  that 
we  could  stand  alone,  but  again  and  again 
we  have  attempted  to  devise  some  means 
of  training  native  pastors,  and  have  failed. 
The  churches  are  unable  to  secure  suitable 
pastors,  and  there  is  the  great  danger  that 
chey  may  find  unsuitable  ones  ;    for  there 
are  always  some  such  turning  up  even  in 
the  West  Indies.     We  think,  therefore,  that 
our  case  is  one  that 

OUGHT    TO    BE    LOOKED    INTO 

by  our  older  and,  perhaps,  wiser  friends, 
and  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
channel  through  which  the  facts  could  be 
put  before  them.  Since  the  Society  has  left 
tis  to  ourselves  we  are  entirely  cut  off  from 
any  means  of  commimicating  with  the 
churches  in  England,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  know  anything  about  us.  We  perhaps 
-have  a  few  personal  friends,  who,  on  account 


of  their  friendly  relationship  with  some  pas- 
tors in  the  field,  may  take  an  interest  in 
the  work,  but  we  do  feel  that  we  are  far 
more  isolated  than  even  our  geographical 
position  accounts  for.  We  would  like  to  have 
some  means  of  making  our  position  known, 
and  some  channel  through  which  we  could 
receive  the  counsel  and  sympathy  and,  if 
necessary,  the  aid  of  our  brethren  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  With  America  we 
have  at  present  no  connection,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  American  churches; 
and  although  the  distance,  exj^enses,  and 
time  occupied  in  getting  there  are  only 
about  half  of  those  to  England,  we  are 
farther  from  the  American  chiu'ches 
than  we  are  from  the  English.  I  hope 
that  something  may  be  done  to  give  us 
some  communication  with  ou.r  brethren 
in  the  great  American  continent.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  touched  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  find.  We  are  so 
put  to  it  to  stand  our  ground  that 
we  have  not  power  at  our  disposal  for 
aggressive  work,  although  there  are  open- 
ings in  many  directions ;  we  have  no  means 
of  training  native  ministers,  although 
we  feel  that  we  need  them.  Our  churches 
know  that  they  need  English  pastors  in  many 
of  our  pastorates,  but  we  all  feel,  English 
and  native,  that 

WE    NEED    NATIVE    PASTORS, 

and  I  am  sure  that  the  English  pastors  who 
are  on  the  field  would  be  very  willing  to 
give  way  when  they  see  native  jjastors 
coming  forward  who  can  take  their 
places.  Then  there  are  other  matters 
that  are  personal  in  which  we  feel  the  very 
greatest  difficulty.  We,  as  pastors,  are  cut 
off  from  all  the  churches,  and  from  all  the 
benevolent  institutions  connected  with  the 
Congregational  cluirches  in  England  ;  for 
we  find  that  institutions  such  as  the 
Pastors'  Retiring  Fund  and  the  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Fund,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gational Union,  are  limited  to  the  British 
Isles.  So  when  we  come  to  be  pastors  in 
Jamaica  we  have  an  exceedingly  uncertain 
position  from  year  to  year,  and  have  little 
prospect  of  anything  when  we  are  past 
labouring  in  that  field. 

The  Chaieman  :  I  am  very  sorry  we  have 
not  an  opportimity  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
to  our  brethren  from  Jamaica,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  at  present.  I  do  not 
think  in  this  assembly  it  is  within  our 
power  to  take  up  the  questions,  which  .are 
very  grave  and  serious,  that  our  brother 
has  just  raised.  I  have  now  to  call  upon 
Dr.  Bevan  to  bring  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  the  resolution  re- 
lative to  Dr.  Hannay  and  Dr.  Dexter. 


DR.    BEVAN. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan  :   The  committee,  consist- 
ing  of    Dr.    Quint,    Mr.    Eogers,   and  Dr 
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Bcvan,  beg  respectfully  to  recommend  that 
the  following  minute  be  inserted  in  the 
.Records  of  the  Council : — "  The  Council  de- 
sires to  record  its  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  tender  care  and  jirotection 
■which  has  been  granted  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  in  that  they  have  almost  with- 
out exception  been  enabled  to  bo  present  at 
its  meetings,  and  that  their  health  and 
strength  has  been  preserved,  and  that 
they  have  been  kept  in  safety  ^vhile 
on  their  journeys  from  many  distant 
places.  But  at  the  same  time  it  records  the 
sorrow  -which  it  experiences  at  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  brethren  who  were  appointed 
as  delegates  have  been  called  away  from  the 
life  and  duties  of  earth  and  have  '  fallen 
asleep'  before  the  season  of  service  to 
which  they  were  chosen.  And  among  these 
it  desires  especially  to  name  two  brethren 
by  whose  removal  the  Coxuicil  has  experi- 
enced a  great  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
thought  of  the  Council  was  siiggested  by 
them,  and  great  expectation  was  entertained 
of  the  high  service  which  would  be  ren- 
dered by  these  honoured  brethren,  the  Eev. 

DE.    HANNAY,    OF    LONDON, 

and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dexter,  of  Boston.  The 
experience  gained  by  eminent  services, 
the  moderation  of  his  directive  wisdom, 
the  trust  and  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  all  his  brethren,  the  gracious  kindli- 
ness of  his  natiu-e,  and  the  deep  enthu- 
siasm which  he  possessed  for  the  highest 
intei-ests  of  all  the  churches,  and  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Congregational  order, 
combined  to  render  Dr.  Hannay  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  that  oifice  which  he  occupied  in  the 
service  of  the  Council,  and  to  make 
his  loss  to  be  keenly  and  most 
tenderly  felt  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Covmcil  from  every  part  of  the  world.  In 
his  death  the  Council  feels  that  not  only  they 
but  the  Congregational  chiirches  through- 
out the  world  have  lost  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  valuable  ministers  ;  but  they 
bow  with  resignation  to  that  Providence 
which  removed  their  brother  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  crown  the  services  of 
his  life  by  what  he  regarded  as  the  most 
important  and  significant  occasion  of 
his  entire  career.  In  the  hour  of 
their  loss,  they  w'ould  return  their 
grateful  thanks  to  God  for  the  large 
measure  of  joyous  and  useful  service  which 
He  had  enabled  His  servant  to  render  dur- 
ing his  long  and  honoured  life.  With  a 
like  sorrow  and  a  similar  appreciation  of 
the  illustrious  character  of  their  departed 
brother,  the  Council  would  also  place  on 
record  the  memorial  of 

THE    LATE    DR.    DEXTEE. 

The  telegram  which  conveyed  to  America 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hannay  reached  Boston  upon  Wednesday. 


On  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Dexter  1  ailed  to  respond  to  the  usual 
morning  call  at  his  home  in  New  Bedford. 
He  also  had  jiassed  away.  He  had  retired 
to  rest  in  his  usual  health.  He  was  found 
with  the  side  of  his  face  resting  upon  his 
hand  as  usual,  and  the  pleasant  expression 
of  his  countenance  showed  that  he  had  been 
unconscious  of  even  a  single  pain.  Truly, 
he  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
see  death.  But  before  his  translation  he 
had  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God. 
Dr.  Dexter  was  well  known  in  England, 
where  he  had,  on  repeated  visits,  pursued 
extended  investigations  for  his  great  work 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  Congrega- 
tionalism; and  he  had  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully searched  at  Scrooby  and  London 
and  in  Holland  every  trace  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pilgrim?,  for  which  he 
had  a  subtle  instinct.  No  man  in 
the  world,  doubtless,  was  so  familiar 
as  he  was  with  the  entire  and  personal 
history  of  that  body  of  emigrants.  He, 
with  his  friend  Professor  George  E.  Day, 
had  i^roposed  the  placing  of  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  John  Eobinson  upon  the  church 
where  that  eminent  leader  preached  in 
Leyden,  and  the  American  Council  had  con- 
fided to  them  with  others  its  execution.  It 
seems  peculiarly  fortunate  that  on  the 
coming  Friday  this  object,  largely  made 
possible  by  the  jjious  care  of  his  son,  Eev. 
Morton  Dexter,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

DE.    DEXTEE    AS    A    JOURNALIST. 

Dr.  Dexter  was  well  known,  not  only  as  an 
eminent  scholar  in  Congregational  litera- 
ture, but  also  as  for  many  years  the  con- 
trolling editor  of  the  Congregationalist, 
whose  eminent  success  was  so  greatly  due 
to  his  unwearied  labours.  He  gave  to  it 
the  benefit  of  his  powerful  intellect  and 
his  broad  knowledge.  He  stood  among  the 
foremost  in  the  religious  journalism  of  the 
^\-orld.  To  many  were  revealed  his  gener- 
ous natui'e,  his  affectionate  sympathies, 
and  his  charitable  views  of  men,  while 
he  was  never-failing  in  the  manly  sup- 
port of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  Himself  the  son  of  a  godly 
minister  and  of  a  saintly  mother,  his  Chris- 
tian faith  was  unswerving,  and  although 
indulged  in  hiimility,  his  personal  devotion 
and  hope  never  wavered.  Truly  it  was 
rema.-kable  that  he  should  depart  so  soon 
after  his  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
for  many  years.  Dr.  Hannay,  of  whose 
departure  he  was  ignorant  in  this  life.  It  is 
esi^ecially  noticeable  by  this  Council  that 
Dr.  Dexter,  only  the  Monday  before  his 
decease,  had  been  selected,  against  his 
own  protestations,  to  preach  the  sermon 
before  this  International  Council.  Doubt- 
less God  had  something  even  better 
for  him  to  do  in  His  service,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  for  us  to  believe  that  the 
two  friends,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  preparatory  work  of  this  Council,  the 
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one  of  England  and  the  otlier  of  America, 
witliont  whom  this  body  seems  incomplete, 
shoixld  before  this  have  taken  sweet  counsel 
together  in  the  land  free  from  pain." 
I  beg  to  move  that  this  be  placed  upon  the 
miniites  of  ovir  Coixncil.  I  have  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Chairman  that  this  should  ho 
done,  because  not  only  did  I  know  Dr.  Dex- 
ter fairly  well,  but  I  knew  Dr.  Hannay 
exceedingly  well  ;  and  while,  of  course,  the 
inception  of  the  Council  took  place  in  the 
conversations  and  correspondence  of  onr 
dear  brethren,  yet  the  real,  first  public 
announcement  and  decision  in  the  matter 
took  place  amongst  ourselves  in  Australia, 
after  some  consultation  with  Dr.  Hannay 
and  myself  and  others,  and  under  my 
own  presidency.  I  would  therefore  ask 
permission  to  secure  for  myself  the  very 
great  honour  that  I  feel  it  to  be,  and  also 
the  very  great  privilege  of  moving  this  re- 
sohition  with  deepest  affection  for  the 
memory  of  these  men.  I  must  say  when 
the  news  came  to  me  of  their  death  I  felt 
the  Council  ought  to  have  been  postponed, 
because  it  seemed  so  emphatically  the  crea- 
ture of  their  thought  and  their  earnest  de- 
sire. Biit,  after  all,  brethren,  we  are  none 
of  us  essential ;  the  only  thing  that  is  essen- 
tial is  the  presence  of  the  Master,  and  it 
is  because  His  i^resence  was  so  largely 
with  these  brethren  in  their  different  work 
that  they  were  enabled  to  achieve  so  largely 
that  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  us, 
and  through  our  churches  to  the  woild. 
Therefore  we  treasure  them  to-day  very 
deeiily  in  our  hearts'  affection  and  in  the 
honour  which  we  wovild  render  to  their 
memory.  I  beg  very  tenderly  and  affection- 
ately to  move  that  this  be  inserted  in  the 
records  of  the  Council. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  I  propose  to  say  nothing 
more  than  to  second  the  request,  and  to  add 
that  no  man  perhaj^s  had  more  the  confi- 
dence of  Dr.  Dexter  than  myself.  There  was 
no  man  to  whom  I  more  looked  i;p  as  a 
brother,  or  with  more  affectionate  regard, 
and  there  was  no  man  who  could  have  been 


to  me  more  of  a  personal  loss,  and  I  know 
that  that  loss  is  a  loss  to  ou.r  whole  body. 

The  resolution  was  u.nanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  A.  Spicee,  J.P.  :  I  shoiild  like  to 
make  one  suggestion,  namely,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded,  with  a  letter 
from  our  secretaries,  to  Mrs.  Hannay. 

Eev.  Dr.  Quint  :  It  is  proper,  perhaps,  for 
me  to  state  that  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Dexter,  his  beloved  wife  was 
called  home.  There  is  now  left  but  one  of 
the  family — Eev.  Morton  Dexter — the  sole 
survivor  and  representative  of  his  honoured 
father  and  his  affectionate  mother.  I  think 
it  would  be  well,  as  he  is  a  member  of  this 
Council,  to  give  him  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  the  Council  might 
follow  the  suggestion  that  a  copy  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Hannay  and  also  to  Eev.  Morton 
Dexter. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  Eev.  Morton  Dexter  is, 
I  believe,  in  the  building,  and  perhaps  ho 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Eev.  Morton  Dexter  :  I  can  only  express 
my  deep  and  tender  gratitude  to  all  the 
brethren  for  the  many  kindly  expressions 
which  have  been  given  me  during  the  past 
week,  and  for  the  kind  sentiment  of  resjaect 
and  affection  in  Avhich  they  all  held  the 
memory  of  my  dear  father.  I  can  only 
thank  the  committee  for  the  resolution 
which  they  have  so  kindly  brought  up,  and 
I  beg  to  tender  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
you  all. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Walker  :  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Council  be  forwarded  to 
the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  for  their  very 
generous  and  tiseful  offer. 

Mr.  Charles  Nicholls  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  having  pronounced  the 
Benediction,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


AFTERNOON     SESSION. 


The  Council  reassembled  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Eev.  J.  Gr.  Eogeks. 

The  hymn, 
"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun," 
was  sung,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Eev. 
E.  H.  Brow'ne. 

DR.    CLARK. 

CONGEEGATIONALISM   AND   THE 
GEEAT   COMMISSION. 

Eev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  read  the  follow- 
ing papier  on  this  subject. 


In  the  closing  Sessions  of  this  Council  it 
is  fitting  that  our  thoughts  should  turn  to 
the  one  supreme  purpose  ot  all  Christian 
endeavour,  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  com- 
mit-sion  of  our  Lord.  In  all  our  plans  we 
would  ever  keep  in  view  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  establishment  of 
Chri-tian  iustitutions — the  Church,  the 
Christian  school,  and  the  Christian  home,  to 
be  the  common  heritage  of  all  the  children 
of  men. 

We  have  recognized  the  Divine  life  in 
man  as  a  central  power  to  be  developed  in 
all  the  thousandfold  activities  of  our  modern 
life.       We  have   recognized   in    Congrega- 
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tionalism  a  system  of  thouLfht,  broad  onougrh 
to  include  the  entire  i-evelation  of  God  to 
man,  whether  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
rea.lm  of  history,  in  the  works  of  Nature,  in 
the  researches  of  science,  or  in  the  experi- 
enci^  of  believing  souls;  and  a  church 
polity  fitted  to  develop  individual  character 
and  the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  personal 
sprvice  on  the  part  of  every  believer,  of 
whatever  age,  land,  or  clime. 

We  have  seen  how  such  a  system  of 
thought  and  such  a  polity  have  wrought  in 
the  making  of  the  countries  from  which  we 
have  come  ;  how  Congregationalism  meets 
questions  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
various  social  j^roblems  of  our  time.  In  the 
adaptation  of  Congregationalism  to  these 
manifold  relations  of  human  life  and  society 
we  catch  foregleams  of  the  Church  Catholic 
that  shall  one  day  unite  all  true  believers  in 
the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  npoa 
the  earth.  As  yet  we  move  by  divisions  in 
the  sacramental  host,  learning  by  our  experi- 
ence, especially  by  foreign  missionary  work 
during  the  past  century,  that  man  is  one  the 
world  over,  and  that  the  Divine  life  is  one 
under  all  forms,  even  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
is  the  one  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  In  this  last  and 
grandest  service  for  God  and  mankind  Con- 
gregationalism has  not  been  neglectful  of 
its  opportunities. 

NEW    ENGLAND    A    MISSION    COLONY. 

Subsequent  to  the  Reformation  the  first 
great  missionary  enterprise  of  Protestantism 
was  the  establishment  of  Christian  colonies 
in  New  England.  Next  to  securing  a  home 
for  the  full  exercise  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  w-as  the  desire  to  extend  the 
Eedeemer's  kingdom.  It  was  recognized  iu 
the  Eoyal  Charter  of  the  Plymouth  Colonists, 
and  laws  were  early  enacted  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  around 
them.  "  Oh,  that  you  had  converted  some 
before  you  had  killed  any  !  "  wrote  John 
Eobinson,  fromLeyden.  In  1620,  two  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  Proj^aganda  at 
Eome,  the  Pilgrims  began  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  the  then  heathen  shores 
of  New  England. 

The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
established  ten  years  later,  declares  that  "to 
win  and  incite  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only 
true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind  and  the 
Christian  faith  ...  is  the  principal  end 
of  the  plantation."  The  seal  of  the  Colony 
had  for  its  device  the  figure  of  an  Indian,  and 
for  a  legend,  the  Macedonian  call,  "Come 
over  .  .  .  and  help  us."  These  colonies  were 
mission  colonies.  They  were  self-supporting 
missions,  made  up  of  men  who  went  on  their 
own  responsibility  and  at  their  own  charges, 
determined  by  the  help  of  God  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Christian  institutions  that 
were  one  day  to  span  the  continent.  The 
same  superintending  Providence  that  set 
apart  for  the  first  foreign  missionary  service 


Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  two  ablest  and  best 
cultured  men  of  their  time,  selected  the  fit- 
ting instruments  for  these  mission  colonies. 
"  They  were  in  great  part,"  says  one  of  the 
latest  English  historians,*  "  men  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  middle  classes,  some  of  them 
men  of  large  landed  estate,  some  devoted 
clergymen  like  Cotton  and  Hooker,  and  some 
shrewd  London  lawyers,  or  young  scholars 
from  Oxford.  The  bulk  were  God-fearing 
farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  Eastern  coun- 
ties." It  was  only  high  motives  that  led 
these  colonists  to  leave  their  English  homes. 
"  I  shall  call  that  my  country  where 
I  may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the 
presence  of  my  dearest  friends,"  wrote  John 
Winthrop.  "  Farewell,  dear  England  !  "  was 
the  cry  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  first 
party  of  emigrants  as  the  shores  of  their 
native  land  faded  from  their  sight.  These 
colonists  shared  to  the  full  in  the  new  life- 
forces  at  work  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
the  Netherlands.  They  bore  with  them 
advanced  ideas  of  Christian  life  and  free- 
dom, the  purchase  of  many  a  hard  conflict 
in  Church  and  State.  Sixty  graduates  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  cast  m  their  lot  with 
the  Massachusetts  colony  between  the  years 
1630  and  1639.  Between  162'J  and  'iGiO, 
when  the  emigration  practically  ceased,  in 
an  aggregate  of  21,000  colonists  were  to  be 
found  80  educated  ministers,  one,  at  least,  to 
every  three  hundred  souls  in  the  colony. 
There  were  gathered  into  this  colony  a  larger 
body  of  highly-educated  men  in  proj^ortion 
to  the  poi3ulation  than  was  to  be  found  else- 
where on  the  globe.  The  essential  elements 
of  Christian  civilization  were  included  in  the 
great  mission  enterprize.  Here  was  the 
best  thought  of  the  world  on  themes  of 
supreme  interest  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  here  were  men  to  set  it  forth  and 
embody  it  in  Christian  institutions.  Here 
was  the  hiding  of  that  power  which  has 
made  New  England  what  it  is,  and  dotted 
the  American  continent  with  Christian  col- 
leges from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  descendants  of  these  mission  colonists 
are  to  be  found  largely  in  New  England  and 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  and 
are  believed  by  historians  to  constitute  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Eecognizing  the 
valuable  contributions  received  from  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Eeformed 
churches  of  Holland,  and  the  Huguenots 
from  France,  it  still  remains  true  that  the 
dominant  influence  which  has  moulded  the 
life  and  character  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
ascrib  3d  to  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  colon- 
ists of  New  England.  No  foreigner,  if  we 
except  Mr.  Bryce,  has  had  a  wiser  apprehen- 
sion of  American  character  than  the  French 
author,  De  Tocqueville,  from  whom  I  quote 
the  following  : — "  The  principles  of  New- 
England  spread  at  first  to  the  neighbouring 
States,  then  they  passed  successively  to  the 
more  distant  ones,  and  at  length  they  imbued 
the  whole  confederation." 


*  Green's  "  Shorter  History  of  Euslaud." 
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With  generous  seU-forgetfulness  the  Puri- 
tans have  pr.ured  their  blood  into  all  the 
channels  of  influence  open  to  them,  careful 
only  that  the  cause  of  Christ  should  be  pro- 
moted, and  they  have  cherished  so  little  of  a 
■denominational  spiiit  as  to  hold  a  position 
thi-ough  their  represt^ntative  denomination 
far  below  their  relative  place  of  influence 
on  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the 
counti'y. 

HOME    MISSION    WOKK    FIRST. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  a  continent 
to  possess  and  Christian  institutions  to 
establish  and  maintain  for  the  spiritual 
nurture  of  an  ever-ijrowing  population,  home 
mission  work  occupied  the  thought  and 
efforts  of  the  church  for  the  better  part 
of  two  centuries,  aud  distinct  missionary 
organizations,  whether  for  home  or  foreign 
work,  belong  almo-t  wlioUy  to  the  present 
centuiy,  and  within  a  short  period  have 
assumed  a  distinct  denominational  charac- 
ter. Six  national  Congregational  societies 
now  compete  with  similar  organizations 
connected  with  other  denominations,  and  to 
some  extent  with  each  other,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  planning  and  developing  institutions 
for  the  thorough  evangelization  and  spiritual 
culture  of  the  ever-increasing  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  problem  has  been 
made  the  more  difficult  and  more  decidedly 
missionary  in  consptiuence  of  the  vast  emi- 
gration from  the  old  world  to  be  evangelized, 
assimilated,  and  made  homogeneous. 

In  view  of  the  vast  work  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  establishment  of  Christian 
institutions  over  the  wide  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  principle  has  been  largely 
accepted,  though  somewhat  overworked, 
that  "to  save  onr  country  is  to  save  the 
world." 

NATIVE  HEATHEN  NOT  NEGLECTED. 

Yet  the  native  heathen  population  has  not 
been  neglected.  Thirty  villages  of  praying 
Indians  adopting  in  some  measure  the  arts 
and  usages  of  cultured  life  ;  thirty  churches, 
some  of  them  in  the  c;ire  of  native  Indian 
j^astors,  and  nearly  3. 000  church  members, 
att'  sted  the  Divine  b  essing  on  the  labours 
of  Elliot,  Mayhew,  and  otDers  during  the 
first  century  after  1  h^  arrival  of  the  colonists. 
The  early  promise  of  this  work  was  not 
realiztd,  but  during  the  next  century,  in 
spite  of  many  unfavourable  influences, 
intere-t  was  kept  up  in  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  Indian  triiies  by  individuals  here 
811' i  there,  as  John  Serueant,  David  Brain erd, 
and  Jonathan  Edw,a'ds,  the  latter  finding 
rccrHHtion  from  his  missionary  toils  in 
writins  his  treatises  on  "  Original  Sin"  and 
the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will." 

The  story  of  Braim^rd's  life  and  labours 
was  cheiished  in  many  a  New  England  home, 
•or  ssed  the  Atlantic,  stirred  the  heart  of 
"William  Carey,  and  had  a  large  place  in  the 
widespread     interest    in     foreign    missions 


awakened   in  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  later 
day  in  the  United  States. 

THE    MODERN    EISE    OF    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  on  the  hearts 
of  Christians  at  different  points,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States, 
prompting  to  new  enterprises  to  make  the 
Gospel  known  to  the  heathen  in  foreign 
lands.  A  mother  in  Connecticut  talked  of 
Elliot  and  Brainerd  till  the  heart  of  her  son 
was  stirred  within  him,  and  five  years  later, 
when  a  student  in  Williams  College,  he 
persuaded  two  of  his  fellow  students  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  beside  a  haystack  in 
an  unfrequented  meadow  in  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  planning  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world.  As  the  resulc  of  the 
movement  thus  inaugurated,  the  American 
Board  was  organized  a  few  years  later, 
on  June  27,  ISIO,  by  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Association  of  Congregational 
ministers — a  body  of  men  in  apostolic  suc- 
cession to  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts 
colonists  of  1620.  Yet  no  denomina,tional 
sentiment  seems  to  have  entered  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  the  Board,  but  only 
loyalty  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Its  name, 
like  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(founded  fifteen  years  before),  gave  no  hint 
of  any  other  interest.  It  was  the  American 
Board,  to  carry  to  other  nations  and  to  other 
lands  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  plant  in- 
stitutions 8uch  as  have  been  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  the  United  States. 

CHRISTIAN    NOT    SECTARIAN. 

In  this  spirit,  loyal  to  the  high  purpose  of 
our  fathers,  the  Congregationalists  of  to- 
day are  carrying  on  the  work  of  mi-sions. 
"W'e  send  out  the  most  thoroughly-cultivated 
men  and  women  we  can  secure,  and  we 
transmit  to  other  ra-^^es  the  best  thought  and 
the  motive  forces  of  our  Christian  life  and 
civilization.  We  seek  the  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  all  the  varied  relations 
and  possibilities  of  life.  As  remarked  by 
Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  at  the  late  London  Con- 
ference on  Missions,  "  We  would  disabuse 
ourselves  of  all  narrow  and  sectional  views 
of  the  work.  We  Avould  regard  ourselves  as 
the  custodians  aud  propagandists  of  a  reli- 
gion which  appeals  to  man's  nature  through 
all  its  avenues,  aud  which  aims  at  satisfying 
all  its  cravings  and  needs."  This  principle 
furnishes  at  once  the  inspiring  motive,  and 
determines  the  methods  of  our  missionary 
efforts  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  this  large  sense.  Christians  of  other 
denominations  from  t'ue  first  have  been 
enrolled  among  our  missionaries,  and  have 
contributed  to  our  treasury.  Quite  recently, 
members  of  sixdifferent  denominations  were 
found  workinar  together  in  oar  one  mission 
of  Japan,  hardly  aware  of  each  other's  church 
relations,  knowing  only  the  common  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.     For  a  time  the  Presby- 
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terians  were  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  the  or<^aniz;ition  of  the  Board, 
and  shared  generously  in  its  work.  A  por- 
tion, known  as  the  Old  School,  withdrew  in 
1S38;  of  the  Reformed  in  1857;  and  the 
New  School  Presbyterians,  whose  sympa- 
thies, because  of  their  origin,  were  more 
largely  with  the  Congregational  constituents, 
in  1870.  The  withdrawal  of  those  who  had 
been  valuable  co-workers  was  followed  by  a 
larger  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  not 
■only  in  the  denominational  bodies  that 
withdrew,  but  amony  the  Congregationalists 
themselves.  The  missions  that  were  given 
up  were  more  than  replaced  by  missions  in 
new  fields,  and  the  income  of  the  Board  was 
steadily  maintained  and  enlarged. 

IX    AMERICA    FIRST. 

Faithful  to  the  early  purpose  of  the  mis- 
'sionary  colonies,  of  the  first  t  wo  fields  selected 
for  missioDary  effort  by  the  American  Board, 
one  was  a  tribe  of  North  Ameriem  Indians 
and  the  other  a  field  in  East  India,  and 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Board 
more  than  one-half  of  its  missionaries  were 
sent  to  the  different  Indiantribes  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  As  late  as 
1830,  of  the  225  missionaries  on  its  roll,  147 
"were  engaged  among  our  aborigines,  includ- 
intr  34  unmarried  women.  The  number  of 
tribes  thus  reached  in  all  was  15;  the  num- 
ber of  churches  gathered,  48  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants,  3,940. 

As,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  mission  efforts  in 
those  days,  aided  since  by  other  denomina- 
tional societies,  an  organized  state,  with  its 
-civil  government  and  educational  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  is  now  knocking  at  the 
doois  of  our  National  Congress  for  admission 
as  a  State  on  equal  terms  with  the  other 
commonwealths  of  the  great  Republic.  As 
other  fields  of  labour  have  been  open  to  the 
Board,  it  has  given  up  its  work  among  the 
heathen  tribes  that  once  were  scattered  over 
the  continent;  to  other  societies. 

THEN    ABROAD. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion colonists  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  work 
accomplished  in  other  lands. 

During  the  eighty-one  years  that  have 
•elapsed  since  its  organization  the  American 
Board  has  sent  out  651  ordained  missionaries, 
48  physicians  unordained,  and  151  other  mis- 
sionary assistants — a  total  number  of  850 
men.  During  the  same  period  it  has  sent 
out  1,233  women,  of  whom  391  were  unmar- 
ried— a  total  of  men  and  women  of  2,083. 
The  force  now  in  the  field  numbers  200 
men  and  333  women  distributed  over  22 
mission  fields — four  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
three  in  British  India,  four  in  China,  two  in 
Japan,  three  in  Africa,  and  four  in  Papal 
lands.  The  receipts  into  the  mission  treasury 
from  donations  and  legacies  aggregate  about 
25,000,000  dols.,  while  the  regular  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  last  five  years  have 


averaged  not  far  from  700,000  dols.  a  Tear, 
exclusive  of  native  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended in  the  field.  475  churches  have  bepii 
organized,  into  which  have  been  received,  on 
confession  of  faith,  not  far  from  110,000 
souls. 

The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
have  reduced  28  different  languages  to  writ- 
ing among  the  ruder  races — the  nature 
peoples  of  the  world.  In  these  languages, 
and  still  more  in  the  languages  of  the 
civilized  races  among  whom  missions  have 
been  established,  as  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  a  missionary  literature  has  been 
created,  including  grammars  and  diction- 
aries, translations  of  the  Scriptures,  educa- 
tional and  religious  works,  amounting  to 
more  than  2,000,000,000  of  pages.  In  these 
literary  labours  the  Board  gladly  recognizes 
the  generous  aid  of  British  and  American 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies. 

THE    SPIRIT    Ol'    THE    WORS. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  fathers  of 
New  England  who,  within  sixteen  years 
after  landing  on  its  shores,  established  a 
college  consecrated  to  Christ  and  His 
Church,  as  the  necessary  means  of  raising 
up  a  native  ministry,  and  giving  permanence 
to  Christian  institutions,  higher  Christian 
education  has  constituted  an  important 
agency  in  the  work  of  the  American' Board, 
especially  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  higher  in- 
stitutions for  Christian  education  has  in- 
creased from  IS,  with  437  pupils,  to  122,  with 
7,780  pupils.  "Who  can  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  these  young  men  and  young 
women  now  brought  under  the  daily  in- 
fluence of  cultured  Christian  teachers  on 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  next  generation 
of  their  country  men  ? 

Partly  in  consequence  of  this  advance  in 
higher  Christian  education,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  native  Christians  have  increased 
intwenty-fiveyearsfrom  less  than  10,000  dols. 
a  year  to  over  100,000  dols.,  and  as  the  result 
of  enlarged  effort  in  these  different  linos 
there  has  been  a  six-fold  increase  during 
the  same  period  in  the  number  of  the 
communicants  in  the  churches. 

Special  prominence  has  also  been  given 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  the 
development  of  woman's  work,  and  of  a 
personal  responsibility  in  the  native 
Christians  as  fellow-labourers  with  us. 
The  number  of  unmarried  women  in  mission 
service  has  increased  from  20  to  152,  of 
whom  7  are  physicians,  with  corresponding 
increase  in  all  forms  of  effort  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  Christian  homes. 

The  advance  in  these  several  lines  has 
been  singularly  contemporaneous  and  co- 
extensive, the  various  agencies  helpful  one 
of  another,  and  all  in  some  sense  in  accord 
with  Congregational  principles,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  of  polity.  The  controlling 
thought  is  the  development  of  individual 
character,  the  Christian  home,  and  the  Chris- 
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tian  church,  composed  of  self-reliant,  conse- 
crated believers  in  Christ  Jesus  as  Eedeemer 
and  Lord.  The  union  of  missionaries  of 
diilerent  denominations  in  the  common  ser- 
■vice  has  necessitated  the  dropping  off  of 
peculiarities  of  polity  and  creed,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  great  facts  and  truths  of 
Christianity  as  set  forth  in  our  original 
charter,  the  great  commission  of  our  risen 
Lord,  and  the  commentary  on  it  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  For  Congregationalism  as 
a  name  we  care  less  than  for  tbat  which  it 
symbolizes  in  life  and  character. 

OUK   POLITY    IN    THE    MISSION    FIELD. 

As  a  polity  it  may  seem  less  adapted  to 
Christians  gathered  from  nature  peoples 
than  Episcopacy  or  Presbyterianism ;  but 
moral  influence  is  better  than  authority,  and 
intelligent  freedom  than  subjection  even  to 
the  best  of  systems  or  the  wisest  of  men. 
Order  is  good,  but  a  free  Christian  life  is 
better.  If  Congregationalism  is  only  adap- 
ts d  to  a  high  degree  of  Christian  intelligence, 
it  becomes  us  to  spare  no  pains  to  secure 
the  conditions  of  its  fullest  development. 
If  Congregationalism  is  at  a  disadvantage 
with  other  systems  at  the  outset  in  dealing 
with  the  ruder  races,  we  may  wait  patiently 
for  better  results  in  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  larger  freedom  makes  it  especially 
acceptable  to  a  cultured  people  like  the 
Japanese,  and  everywhere  it  would  lead  the 
Christian  life  to  put  on  forms  of  expression 
suited  to  the  characteristics  of  each  people, 
not  to  make  English  or  American  Christians 
out  of  other  peoples,  but  to  bring  all  nations 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  that  whatever 
is  in  humanity  may  be  consecrated  to  Him 
and  be  glorified  in  Him. 

And  so  the  American  Board  joins  hands 
and  hearb  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  doing  its  part  in  the  world's  evan- 
gelization. One  in  original  purpose,  one, 
too,  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  our  work 
as  well  as  in  the  methods  and  results  cf 
labour,  so  much  so  that  whole  pages  in  our 
general  surveys  and  reports  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  records  of  one  society  to  the 
otlier  with  the  change  of  a  few  names,  and 
be  equally  applicable ;  so  catholic  in  our 
aims  as  to  receive  under  our  banners  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  and  denomination  who 
truly  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  accept  the 
Si-riptures  which  reveal  Him  unto  us,  and 
are  consecrated  to  His  service ;  we  join 
hands  in  the  great  mission  fields  of  the 
worlds — in  India,,  China,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea, 

Eecognizing  the  vast  preparation  made, 
the  vantage  ground  gained  by  the  vigorous 
prr  secutiou  of  our  work  among  all  the  lead- 
icK  nations  of  the  world,  we  join  hands  with 
all  of  every  name  and  denomination  who 
truly  love  our  common  Lord,  and  are  seeking 
to  advance  His  kingdom  in  one  grand, 
united  eifort  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Lord's  great  commission  during  the  next 
hiilf-century. 


REV.    JAMES    SIBREfc. 

CONGEEGATIONAL  MISSION  WORE: 
AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEEE 
CHUECH  POLITY  IN  A  MISSION 
FIELD. 

Eev.  James  Sibree  x-ead  a  paiaer  on  th© 
above  subject,  dealing  with 

Missionary  "Work   in  Madagascar. 

I  have  the  honour .  to  appear  in  this 
Council  as  the  representative  of  more  than 
a  thousand  Free  Churches  in  Madagascar. 
These  are  included  in  two  Congregational 
Unions,  or,  as  the  Malagasy  call  them. 
Isan-cnhn-holana,  or  '"  Every  -  six  -  month  " 
meetings.  Of  these  churches,  about  900 
belong  to  the  Union  of  Imeriua,  the  central 
and  leading  province  of  the  country,  and 
the  home  of  the  Hova  or  dominant  tribe  ; 
and  about  280  to  the  more  southern  district 
of  Betsileo.  The  number  of  congregations 
in  these  two  chief  fields  of  oiu-  missionary 
work  in  the  island  is  therefore  between 
1,100  and  1,200  ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  about  170  other  congrega- 
tions, making  the  total  number  of  the  coni- 
nnmities  of  our  faith  and  order  in  Madagascar 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  1,300. 

In  the  name  of  these  1,300  Malagasy 
churches,  and  their  60,000  members,  I  bring 
to  you  their  hearty  greetings;  especially 
to  the  representatives  of  the  English 
clnu-ches,  from  whom  they  first  received  the 
Gospel,  I  am  commissioned  to  convey  their 
grateful  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  and 
still  do  for  them,  and  to  bring  to  you  their 
national  salutations  of  Veluma  '  "  May  you 
live!"  Hotahin'  Andrlamuniira  c.nle  Man 
arco !     "  May  you  be  blessed  of  God  !  " 

Madagascar  has  been  for  more  than  seventy 
years  past  a  country  whose  history  has 
deeply  interested,  and,  at  times,  intensely 
moved,  the  heart  of  Christian  peoj)le,  not 
only  of  the  Congregational  churches,  but 
of  all  those  who  love  Christ  and  seek  to 
advance  His  kingdom.  Our  fathers  watched 
with  thankfulness  the  planting  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  island  by  the  little  baud  of  faithful 
men — Jones,  GrifBths,  Johns,  Freeman,  and 
their  artizan  feUow-labourers — who,  from 
1S20  to  1S36,  reduced  its  beautiful  language 
to  a  written  form,  planted  schools  and  in- 
sti'ucted  about  12,000  children,  taught  many 
useful  arts,  founded  Independent  chui'ches, 
and  gave  the  j)eople,  first  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  then  the  whole  Bible  in  their 
mother  tongue. 

And  then,  when  the  time  of  trial  and  per- 
secution came  on,  some  of  us  can  remember 
how  we  heard  again  and  again  of  siiffering 
and  death,  isatiently,  nay,  joyfully  endured 
by  the  Malagasy  Christians  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lord  whom  thej-  loved.  With  tearful 
interest  v.-e  read  of  those  who  fell  by  the 
spear  of  the  executioner,  by  stoning,  by 
being  hurled  over  the  precipice,  by  the  slow 
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torture  of  ponderous  fetters,  and  some  at 
the  fiery  stake  ;  so  that  during  the  quarter- 
century  of  repression  and  suffering,  200 
faithful  men,  and  women  too — for  it  was  a 
woman,  Easaliima,  who  was  the  proto-martyr 
of  3Iadagasear — gave  iip  their  lives  rather 
than  deny  the  faith  they  had  received.  And 
thus,  as  the  history  ofthc  Church  in  all  ages 
teaches  us,  the  time  of  trial  was  also  in 
Madagascar  the  time  of  strengthening  ; 
jjersecution  and  opposition  only  rooted  the 
truth  more  firmly  than  ever.  "  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  "'  again  "  the  seed  of  the 
Chiu-ch,"  it  was  "  the  red  rain  that  made 
the  harvest  grow." 

On  the  loth  of  next  month  it  will  be 
exactly  thirty  years  since  the  death  of  the 
persecuting  Queen  Ranavalona  I.  closed  the 
reign  of  terroi"  in  Madagascar  and  reopened 
the  country  to  Christian  teaching.  In  the 
year  following  that  event,  that  is,  in  1862, 
our  mission  was  recommenced,  and  from 
that  period  until  the  present  day  there  has 
been  uninterriipted  i^rogress  and  expansion 
in  oiu-  work.  For  some  time  Christianity 
was  simply  tolerated  by  the  native  Govern- 
anent,  but  yet  it  became  more  and  more  a 
power  every  year  in  the  capital  city  and  in 
the  central  j^roviuce,  so  that  within  a  few 
months  after  the  accession  of  the  late  Queen 
Eanavalona  II.,  in  1S68,  Her  Majesty  showed 
her  belief  in  Christianity  by  commencing 
religious  services  in  one  of  the  royal  houses, 
thus  really  forminga  Congregational  church 
in  the  palace.  At  the  same  time  Sunday 
markets  and  all  Sunday  government  work 
were  prohibited.  A  few  months  later  the 
Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister,  together  with 
other  high  officials,  were  publicly  baptized, 
and  within  a  year  from,  the  commencement 
of  the  jjalace  services  the  royal  idols,  or 
charms,  were  burned,  an  event  soon  followed 
by  similar  destruction  of  the  family  and 
tribal  idols  throughout  the  central  districts 
of  the  island. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  the  royal  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  that,  within  a  few 
xuonths  after  the  biu-ning  of  the  idols  in 
Imerina,  the  niunber  of  congregations  in- 
creased nearly  tenfold ;  that  is,  from  about 
€0  or  70,  to  more  than  600.  And  while 
in  all  the  older  churches  there  was  a 
nucleus  of  intelligent  Christian  peo^jle, 
these  newly-foi'med  congregations  were  in 
great  part  simj^ly  heathen,  having,  it  is 
true,  iDut  away  idolatry,  but  having  only 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  natiire  or  the  re- 
quirements either  of  the  Law  or  of  the 
Gospel.  The  great  movement  in  the  years 
1869  and  1870,  wliich  caused  so  many 
thousands  of  Malagasy  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  to  meet  together  every  Sunday, 
was  not  a  spiritual  revival  (as  many  sup- 
jDOsed),  for  which,  indeed,  there  had  been 
no  previous  preparation,  but  was  largely  a 
political  and  social  revolution.  But  what- 
ever were  the  immediate  causes  of  this 
movement,  its  results  were  to  bring  a  large 
mass  of  people  to  place  themselves  under 
Christian  instruction,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 


could  be  supplied  to  them.  Whatever  were 
the  motives  that  brought  them  together — 
and  generally  these  were  poor  and  un- 
worthy enough — there  the  people  were, 
willing  to  learn,  ready  to  be  taught ;  and  if 
the  number  of  missionaries  had  been  ten- 
fold its  actual  strength  there  would  have 
been  ample  work  for  every  one  of  them 
among  these  hundreds  of  newly-formed 
congregations. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
situation,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  1870  and  following  years  gradually  in- 
creased its  staff  in  Madagascar  to  thirtj' ; 
and,  excluding  those  absent  on  furlough,  for 
several  years  past  about  twenty-five  mis- 
sionaries have  been  resident  in  the  island, 
chiefly  in  the  jirovinces  of  Imerina  and 
Betsileo.  And  althoiigh  this  seems  a  goodly 
company,  yet,  remembering  the  great  needs 
of  the  people,  we  constantly  feel,  "What 
are  these  among  so  many  ? "  How  over- 
whelming seems  the  work,  when  every  mis- 
sionary has  to  take  charge  of  a  district  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
congregations !  The  task  would  indeed  be 
utterly  impossible  but  for  the  extensive  use 
we  have  been  able  to  make  of  native  agency. 
A  large  body  of  Malagasy  pastors  and 
IJreachers  has  been  gradually  formed ;  and 
althoiTgh  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
were  at  first  very  slenderly  furnished  for 
their  M^ork,  we  have  striven  to  train  them, 
so  that  every  year  numbers  of  them  are  be- 
coming more  efficient  laboiu-ers  with  our- 
selves in  pastoral  duty  and  in  preaching 
and  teaching. 

The  most  important  agency  we  have 
formed  for  supplying  the  Malagasy  churches 
with  a  native  ministry  is  our  Theological  In- 
stitution at  Antananarivo,  of  which  I  have 
had  chief,  and  for  some  time  sole,  charge 
during  the  last  seven  years  before  returning 
home.  This  has  now  been  carried  on  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  fifteen  years  ago  was 
expanded  into  a  college,  with  a  secular 
branch.  We  have  endeavoured  to  get  hold 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  earnest  young 
men  who  have  ah-eady  shown  their  zeal  in 
Christian  work  by  Siuiday-school  teaching, 
by  preaching,  and  in  other  ways.  Set  free, 
as  they  all  are,  from  government  service,  we 
give  them  four  or  five  years'  instruction  ; 
and,  while  carrying  on  their  general  educa- 
tion, and  teaching  them  a  little  simple 
science,  we  occiipy  the  largest  proportion 
of  their  time  in  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible  :  Scripture  Introduction,  Hermeneu- 
tics  and  Exegesis,  Christian  Evidences, 
Theology — dogmatic  and  historical.  Church 
History  and  Homiletics.  We  try  to  develop 
their  preaching  power,  and  to  stir  up  the 
gifts  that  may  be  in  them,  so  that,  aided 
by  the  natural  eloquence  so  many  possess, 
they  may  become  "  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament."  About  200  men  have 
passed  through  oiir  college,  and  while  we 
have  had  some  failures  and  disappointments, 
a  large  proportion  of  our  students  have  done, 
and  are   still   doing,  excellent  service,  and 
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are  accomplishing  a  work  which,  with  our 
present  staff  of  missionarieSj  we  could  never 
overtake. 

Many  of  these  Malagasy  evangelists  have 
died  at  their  posts ;  others  have  retired 
after  a  few  years'  labour,  from  failure  of 
health  and  other  reasons  ;  bnt  about  one 
hundred  are  still  occupying  influential 
positions,  chiefly  in  the  central  provinces, 
while  about  twenty  of  them  are  pioneer 
missionaries  in  the  heathen  parts  of 
the  island.  A  considerable  number  of 
our  old  students,  after  being  usefully 
employed  for  several  years  in  direct 
Christian  work,  have  been  again  claimed  by 
the  Government,  and  placed  in  important 
positions  as  governors  and  lieuteuant-gover- 
ners  of  large  to^wns  and  districts,  as  judges, 
and  as  heads  of  government  departments. 
And  although  not  now  doing  the  precise 
work  we  trained  them  for,  they  are  taking 
into  these  responsible  posts  influences  for 
good  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
public  life.  And  thus  Congregational  mis- 
sionaries have  the  honour,  not  only  of  mould- 
ing the  religiovis  and  social  life  of  the  Mala- 
gasy, but  also  of  largely  shaping  thcii"  poli- 
tical life  and  futvirc. 

With  regard  to  general  education,  we  have 
labotu'ed  from  the  first  to  promote  this. 
Seventy -one  years  ago  the  Eev.  D.  Jones  com- 
menced a  school  at  the  capital  with  three 
scholars ;  but  before  he  and  his  brethren 
were  driven  out  of  the  island  in  1835,  more 
than  12,000  children  had  received  a  good 
education  at  the  mission  schools.  The 
greater  XJart  of  our  1,300  congregations  have 
now  their  day-schools ;  and  between  80,000 
and  90,0C0  children  are  being  instructed  in 
them.  Proliably  the  number  of  children  con- 
nected with  the  Lutheran,  Eoman  Catholic, 
and  Anglican  missions  in  the  island — all 
put  together — nearly  equals  those  under 
onv  own  care.  At  every  mission  station 
higher  education  is  carried  on ;  and  at 
the  chief  towns  of  the  central  provinces 
very  efficient  high  schools  and  training- 
schools  for  teachers  have  long  been  in 
active  operation. 

To  siipply  the  needs  of  a  constantly 
increasing  reading  class  of  the  peoj)le,  we 
have  done  something  to  promote  a  ver- 
nacular literature.  A  large  number  of 
books  have  been  prepared,  chiefly  Biblical, 
religioiis  and  educational,  including  transla- 
tions of  some  standard  English  works  ;  we 
have  also  a  number  of  science  handbooks,  as 
well  as  several  periodicals,  some  illustrated 
by  our  native  lads.  From  the  presses  of 
the  L.M.S.  about  150,000  copies  of  various 
publications  are  issued  every  year,  and 
not  far  short  of  these  issiies  are  those 
from  the  press  of  the  Friends'  Mission.  Many 
large  editions  of  the  Malagasy  New  Testa- 
ment and  Bible  have  been  circulated, 
and  we  have  recently  completed,  after  several 
years'  labour,  a  revision  or,  rather,  re-ti'ans- 
lation  C'f  the  Scriptures,  which,  on  account 
of  its  accuracy,  idiomatic  force  and  pic- 
turesque   style,    will  probably  remain  the 


standard  version  for  many  generations   to 
come. 

Although,  as  may  be  supposed  from  tho 
facts  already  given,  a  large  number  of  the- 
260,000  people  who  are  more  or  less  rinder 
oiir  inflxienee  are  still  in  a  very  weak  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  especially 
those  far  removed  from  mission  stations, 
yet  we  are  thankful  to  recognise  signs  of 
continiial  progress  wherever  steady  and  sys- 
tematic work  has  been  carried  on.  Politic- 
ally and  socially,  the  Gospel  has  already 
effected  wonderful  changes  in  Madagascar. 
It  has  swept  away  the  idolatry  of  the- 
central  provinces,  together  with  its  grossest 
superstitions  and  cruelties  ;  it  has  human- 
ised and  codified  the  laws,  and  abolished 
barbarous  j^unishments ;  it  has  greatly  puri- 
fied social  life,  by  putting  down  polygamy 
and  restraining  divorce  ;  it  has  made  war 
much  more  mercifiil ;  it  is  gradvially  under- 
mining the  i^atriarchal  slavery  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  oppressive  system  of 
forced  government  service  ;  and  by  indus- 
trial teaching  it  is  civilising,  by  schools  and 
liooks  it  is  enlightening,  and  by  medical 
work  it  is  alleviating  the  miseries  of,  large- 
numbers  of  the  Malagasy  people. 

But,  thank  God,  we  can  speak  of  still 
higher  results  than  even  these  from  mission 
work  in  Madagascar.  Hundreds  of  our 
peojile  have  without  doubt  become  true 
Christians,  and  are  growing  in  grace  and  iu 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  We  are  sure  of 
this  from  their  daily  life  and  conduct,  from 
the  deeper  si^irituality  of  native  preaching,, 
from  the  willingness  of  numbers  to  engage 
in  Christian  work — evangelistic,  Sunday- 
school,  and  missionary,  from  the  money 
given  for  religious  objects,  and  from  the 
purified  family  life  of  many  Malagasy  homes. 
For  some  three  or  four  years  past  a  deejier 
and  more  real  spiritual  life  has  been  grow- 
ing in  our  older  and  more  enlightened 
churches,  especially  among  the  young 
people  ;  and  only  within  the  past  month 
cheering  news  has  come  of  a  remarkable 
revival  in  Antananarivo,  largely  among  the 
pupils  of  the  higher  schools,  which  has- 
brought  niimbers  of  them  to  decision  foi*^ 
Christ.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  little 
company  of  earnest  young  men  and 
women  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  title  of  MiaramUan,  ny  Famonjena, 
that  is,  "  Soldiers  of  Salvation."  They  carry 
on  outdoor  preaching  every  day  near  the 
great  market  and  in  some  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  in. 
many  of  the  more  benighted  villages ;  and 
they  have  also  sent  two  of  their  nximber  as 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  forest  tribes  of 
the  south-east  of  the  island. 

Eoyal  and  Government  i^atronage  of 
Christianity  in  Madagascar,  while  it  un- 
doubtedly induced  a  vast  number  of  people 
to  "iDrofess  and  call  themselves  Christians," 
and  certainly  removed  some  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  the  Gosi^el,  has  not  been  with- 
out its  difficulties  and  its  perils  to  spiritual 
religion.     There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  tha 
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Malac^asy  mind  to  consider  the  sovereign 
as  the  natural  head  of  evorj-tliing,  both  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  had  not  Congrega- 
tional missionaries  been  present  to  guide 
and  to  warn  the  native  Cliristians,  un- 
doiibtedly  the  Malagasy  chnrches  woiild 
have  become  a  department  of  the 
State,  and  -woiild  be  now  managed  by 
a  Government  bureau.  Hajipily  for  the 
freedom  and  the  purity  of  Malagasy  Chris- 
tianity, they  have  been  preserved  from  such 
a  disaster  ;  but  it  has  only  been  by  constant 
vigilance  on  our  part,  and  by  the  inculca- 
tion of  Scriptiiral  principles.  To  their 
houoiu-  be  it  said,  the  late  Qneen  and  the 
Prime  Minister  loj^ally  accepted  this  view. 
Again  and  again  they  let  it  be  known  that 
they  disclaimed  any  right  or  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  chnrch  matters ;  and  it  will  be  our 
faiilt  if  we  allow  these  repeated  jDublic  de- 
clarations to  be  forgotten,  or  to  become  a 
dead  letter.  The  calumny,  industriously 
sjjread,  and  oft  repeated  by  those  who  wish 
to  discredit  onr  work,  that  Congregational 
missionaries  have  encoxiraged  the  setting  np 
of  a  State  Clnircli  in  Madagascar,  of  which 
they  are  the  favoured  teachers,  is  as  false  as 
it  is  absvird.  Onr  native  chnrches  and  their 
ministers  are  neither  established  nor  en- 
dowed by  the  State.  It  is  qviite  tx'iie  that 
both  the  late  sovereign  was,  and  tlie  present 
Qixeen  is,  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
chnrch,  and  that  for  some  time  the  Prime 
Minister  was  (perha^^s  still  is)  the  secretai-y 
of  that  clnirch  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
neither  of  these  facts  is  inconsistent 
with  Congregational  i^rinciples.  The  Mala- 
gasy sovereigns  and  their  governments 
have,  I  believe,  honestly  endeavoured  to 
give  iwll  religious  liberty  ;  and  the  minis- 
ters and  the  adherents  of  the  Lutheran,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Anglican  missions 
have,  in  every  respect,  the  same  freedom  of 
worship  and  of  action  as  that  enjoyed  by 
oiir  own  chnrches  and  ministers.  What- 
ever Church  defence  lecturers  may  say— 
with  knowledge  as  small  as  their  as- 
surance is  great — we  have  not  been 
traitors  to  oiir  jn-inciples  and  onr  tra- 
ditions. Instead  of  scheming  to  set  up 
or  to  encovTrage  State  Churchism,  it  is 
owing  to  our  presence  and  influence  that 
a  State  Church  has  not  been  established 
in  Madagascar. 

One  more  point  as  to  the  development  of 
Free  Chiu'ch  life  among  the  Malagasy 
Christians.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
Independency  p\ire  and  simple.  Our  church 
system  has,  in  fact,  a  decided  element  of 
Presbyterianism  in  it,  together  with  a  slight 
dash  of  Episcopacy.  I  certainly  think  we 
have,  almost  unconsciously,  partly  solved 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  were  dis- 
cussing yesterday  morning,  as  to  how  to 
combine  the  benefits  of  the  two  systems 
of  chiirch  government  without  the  weak 
points  of  either.  Indeed,  what  Dr.  Taylor 
spoke  of  with  bated  breath  as  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,  bvit  still  far  from 
realisation,  we  have  now  in  practical  work- 


ing in  Madagascar.  Every  group  of  neigh- 
bouring churches,  from  half-a-dozen  to  a 
dozen  or  so  in  niimber,  is  united  together 
for  common  action  in  church  matters  in  a 
three  or  four  monthly  meeting.  Again,  the 
60  or  70  congregations  comprised  in  one  of 
our  "  districts  "  are  closely  connected  with 
their  "  mother  church,"  either  at  the  capital, 
or  at  a  mission  stcition,  and  these  all  join 
together  for  mutual  li(>lp  and  coimsel.  And, 
still  further,  all  the  cliui-ehes  in  the  province 
of  Imerina,  over  'JOG  in  number,  meet  togeth  or, 
by  their  pastors  and  delegates,  every  six 
months,  in  large  assemblies  at  the  capital. 
At  these  meetings  jiapers  are  read,  and  full 
discussions  follow,  upon  all  sorts  of  stibjects 
connected  with  church  work  and  wor- 
ship, discijiline  and  institutions,  on  the^ 
duties  of  church  officers  and  members,  on 
social  questions,  on  family  life,  and  on 
other  impoi'tant  points  which  are  con- 
stantly arising  among  our  peoj^le. 
These  frequent  conferences  and  free- 
debates  upon  such  varied  subjects  have 
undoubtedly  greatly  promoted  the  advance- 
of  the  Malagasy  Christians ;  wise  methods, 
of  carrying  on  church  work  have  been  in- 
itiated ;  abuses  arising  from  ignorance  have 
been  prevented  or  corrected  ;  united  action 
is  secured ;  and  all  the  Imerina  churches 
combine  in  collecting  money  and  sending  men 
for  missionary  work  (really /orei'^n  missions 
to  them)  in  the  still  heathen  provinces  of 
their  country.  This  union  of  congrega- 
tions— call  it  modified  Presbyterianism,  or 
"  Federated  Independency,"  or  what  you 
will — has  certainly  been  a  great  blessing  to- 
the  Malagasy  churches,  esi^ecially  in  their 
jiresent  stage  of  development.  By  it  the 
strong  have  helped  the  weak ;  the  wiser  have 
instructed  the  more  ignorant ;  and  the  older- 
formed  congregations  have  fostered  the 
newly  gathered  and  inexi^erienced  ones. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  existenco 
of  the  Imerina  Union,  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions were  agreed  to,  enjoining  uniform 
practice  with  regard  to  discipline,  the  in- 
struction of  catechiimens,  chiirch  niember- 
bership,  preachers'  qualifications,  &c. ;  but 
these,  it  was  always  carefully  noted,  wero 
not  commands,  but  only  advice.  Still, 
they  were  almost  universally  followed, 
and  their  influence  has  been  most  sahitary. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  tliis 
chvxrch  system  was  no  cut-and-dried  plan  of 
the  English  missionaries,  or  urged  uj^on  the- 
Malagasy  by  oiirselves.  It  has  been  a  gradual 
growth,  an  evohition,  which  has  come  about 
simply  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
as  the  needs  of  the  churches  have  suggested 
fresh  i^lans  of  action.  It  has,  therefore,  a 
healthy  vigour  of  life  aboxit  it,  and  will 
probably  be  a  permanent  institution.  And 
it  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
Malagasy  chxirches  are  jealous  of  too  much 
interference  with  their  lilierty  ;  very  re- 
cently it  was  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Union  that  a  coimcil  of  reference  should  be 
formed  to  deal  with  cases  requiring  dis- 
cipline, such  as  unworthy  pastors,  &c.,;  but. 
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so  far,  the  ijroposal  lias  been  negatived  by 
the  Union. 

I  tliink  the  facts  I  have  here  jriven 
may  have  some  interest  for  the  Council,  as 
illnstrating  the  practical  working  of  Congre- 
gational principles  in  a  new  country  like 
Madagascar. 


REV.  B.  A.   IMES. 

Eev.  B.  A.  Imes  :  Mr.  Moderator  and 
friends  of  the  Council, — I  have  no  right  to 
take  up  your  time  and  no  claim  to  be  heard 
on  my  own  account ;  but  ever  since  we  listened 
to  the  words  of  welcome  from  Dr.  Brown  at 
our  opening  meeting  it  has  been  in  my 
heart  to  say  a  word  in  reply,  if  I  should 
find  the  opportunity,  and  when  I  go  back 
home  to  my  people  I  want  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  did  find  opportunity  to  express 
my  gratitude  on  their  behalf  for  those 
words  of  most  cordial  and  generous  wel- 
come. It  was  quite  a  stuprise,  indeed,  and 
not  to  have  been  expected,  that  out  of 
the  American  delegation  I  should  have  been 
individually  called  into  notice.  But  I  do 
want,  Mr.  Moderator  and  friends  of  the 
Council,  to  most  heartily  express  my 
gratitude,  not  because  I  was  singled 
out  and  made  thus  conspicuous,  for  that 
is  not  pleasant  to  me,  but  on  behalf  of 
the  people  from  whose  midst  I  come.  I 
come  as  a  delegate  from  the  Central  South 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches. 
These  churches  are  mainly  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  I  wish  that  there  were  time  to 
give  just  a  little  oiitline  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done.  You  remember  the  Jubilee 
Singers.  I  wish  that  you  could  see  the 
grand  building  that  went  up  as  the  result 
of  their  efforts  in  America  and  in  England. 
The  Congi-egational  churches,  through  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  were 
among  the  first  to  go  in  and  occupy  that 
great  missionary  field,  and  my  bretlu-en 
who  are  here  from  America  will  bear  me 
witness  that  if  you  want  to  stir  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  if  you  want  to  fire  the  hearts  of  a 
Congregational  gathering  in  America,  yoii 
only  have  to  remind  an  audience  that  the 
Congregational  churches  were  in  the  van 
when  the  war  began  to  free  the  slaves,  and 
when  the  war  was  over  and  they  were  all 
freed.  I  know  that  other  churches  are 
doing  a  grand  work  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightening the  masses,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  Congregational  Church, 
through  the  American  Association,  is 
taking  the  lead  and  is  doing  by  far 
the  greater  work  in  enlightening  and 
lifting  up  those  people.  Thei-e  are, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  Congregational 
chvu'ches  in  the  Southern  States  made 
ixp  from  among  the  coloured  people. 
These  chxxrches,  of  course,  have  all  been 
started  as  mission  churches.  They  are  a 
feeble  folk,  and  we  have  the  sectarian  spirit 
-to     contend     with.       The   Congregational 


Church  is  a  new  idea  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  the  great  responsibility 
resting  ui^on  lis  is  the  work  of  building  up 
these  little  churches,  for  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  mission.  Our  great  resijousibility  is 
that  of  bringing  these  little  churches  to 
self-support.  The  church  of  which  I  am 
pastor  is  in  its  fourth  year  of  self-support, 
and  now  comes  the  real  test  of  endurance.  In 
this  matter  of  maintaining  a  chiu-ch  of  jioor 
people,  in  the  idea  of  self-support,  the 
efforts  and  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary 
all  those  of  you  who  are  pastors  know.  I 
may  say  this  also,  as  I  would  at  home, 
that  the  more  rapidly  these  churches  are 
brought  towards  self-support,  the  better  by 
far  will  it  be.  And  I  want  to  say  just  this 
other  word  with  regard  to  a  remnrk  made 
a  few  moments  ago,  as  to  whether  Congrega- 
tionalism is  the  best  polity  for  a  people,  the 
masses  of  whom  are  not  educated.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  an  educating  influence  which 
they  greatly  need.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  this  direction.  And  now,  Mr. 
Moderator,  not  to  take  up  more  of  your  time, 
just  this  one  word.  Among  our  freed 
people  in  America  we  have  the  same  great 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  whole 
Congregational  body.  Our  freedom  is 
our  peril.  The  matter  of  maintaining 
oiu'selves  as  citizens,  endeavouring  to  meet 
the  demands  that  are  made  upon  lis,  the 
political  difficv\lties  in  our  way,  of  which 
you  know  something ;  these  are  tremendous 
questions.  To  make  the  right  use  of  liberty, 
to  go  forward  instead  of  going  backward, 
we  need  your  continued  prayers,  and 
yoiu'  sym^jathy.  It  will  be  my  pleastire 
to  go  home  and  carry  the  greeting  so 
kindly  given  by  your  venerated  Dr.  Brown, 
and  tell  our  people  that,  in  this  great 
International  Council  and  in  the  presence 
of  these  delegates  from  far  away,  we  have 
been  noticed,  and  that  we  shall  be  better 
known  and  better  understood  because  the 
churches  are  all  coming  nearer  together. 


REV.    r.  E.  SLATER. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Slater  :  The  Congregational 
idea  can  be  completely  realised  only  in 
a  world-wide  democratic  church,  so  that 
oiir  foreign  missions  hold  an  indispens- 
able place  in  our  very  polity.  And 
Congregationalism,  based  on  a  common 
brotherhood,  which  can  only  be  realised 
by  embracing  the  world,  is  the  very 
teaching  which  a  caste-bound  land  like 
India  needs.  The  Societies,  British  and 
American,  connected  with  our  order,  are 
well  to  the  front  in  the  successes  that  have 
attended  the  work  in  South  India.  This  is 
largely  owing  to  the  broad,  elastic  nature 
of  Congregationalism,  which  readily  adajjts 
itself  to  the  age,  and  to  the  various  methods 
of  work  required  in  different  parts  of  the 
field ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  change  of 
method  as  enlargement  of  method,  in  all 
dei^artments,   that   is   demanded.      In   thg 
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tntlian  field,  spiritual  results  and  conversion 
to  Christ  are  usually  the  effect,  not  of 
any  one  particular  method,  but  of  a 
series  of  combined  efforts,  each  of  which 
contribiites  its  share  in  breaking  down  pre- 
judice and  bringing  about  decision.  The 
jireseut  is  a  time  of  transition  through- 
out India.  The  mind  of  the  people  is 
thoi'oughly  awake.  There  are  not  as  yet  a 
multitude  of  converts— over  600,000  Pro- 
testant Christians,  who  are  increasing  at 
an  accelerating  ratio;  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  not  many  self- 
supjiorting  churches ;  bvit  there  are  new 
and  remarkable  movements — social,  politi- 
cal, religious — each  presenting  great  pro- 
blems rijoe  for  discussion. 

1.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  movement 
taking  place  among  the  pariahs  or  non- 
caste  people  of  some  of  our  South  India 
stations  in  favour  of  Chx-istianity.  G  enei-ally 
speaking,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  Hindu- 
ism, and  feel  that  Christianity  is  the  true 
religion.  These  tenants  and  farm  labourers 
have  been  for  ages  the  victims  of  opi^ression 
and  social  injustice;  tliej'  know  that  the 
missionaries  are  the  friends  of  the  friendless 
and  downtrodden,  and  it  is  probably  due 
to  this  rather  than  to  any  deep  spiritual  long- 
ings that  this  movement  has  arisen.  The  lead- 
ing native  paper  in  tSouth  India,  The  Hindu, 
fca^d  last  month  of  these  low-caste  people  : 
'•  'ihe  Hindu  religion  has  done  nothing  for 
them.  Apart  fi-oni  the  help  of  the  mission- 
.aries,  the  pariahs  have  no  chance  of  rising 
above  their  present  condition  of  extreme 
.poverty  and  degradation."  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  that  testimony.  Christianity  is 
.giving  to  these  despised  classes  a  proper 
sjDirit  of  indejjendence,  and  they  will  yet  be 
lifted  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  great 
social  lever  of  the  world.  And  those  at  work 
in  these  stations  are  convinced  that  before 
long  there  will  be  a  similar  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Siidras,  the  lowest  caste 
■ivithin  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  These  dis- 
i;ricts  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  an  earnest  eft'ort 
would  be  almost  sure  to  secure  an  in- 
gathering of  souls  like  that  taken  in 
Travancore  some  years  ago.  The  one  hun- 
dred new  missionaries  that  our  churches  are 
going  to  give  at  the  call  of  Christ,  might  be 
•all  placed  there  to-morrow,  and,  vmlike  the 
labourers  of  the  past,  begin  to  reap  at 
-cnce. 

2.  Another  deeply  interesting  movement, 
at  present  only  in  its  infancy,  that  began 
in  the  South  and  spread  to  the  North — in 
each  case  led  by  a  distinguished  Native 
Christian  layman — is  in  the  direction  of  a 
imiited  Indian  Church  ;  a  self-sujaporting, 
self-governing,  indigenous  church,which  may 
save  the  Indian  Christians  the  rei^roach  of 
being  dependent  ujDon  foreign  charity  ;  a 
church  whose  form  of  government  and  wor- 
ship shall  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
Indian  thought  and  life  ;  and  which  might 
with  advantage  make  a  departure  from 
•3ome  of  the   traditions — ecclesiastical  and 


theological — of  the  churches  of  the  West. 
Why  should  we  Avork  in  the  mission-field 
on  the  lines  of  sectarian  extension,  and  begin 
in  a  new  land  to  perijetuato  the  evils  we  at 
home  deplore  ?  With  our  fundamental 
principle  what  it  is,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is  in  a  better  jjosition  than 
any  other  to  help  on  such  a  move- 
ment. Oiir  Society  has  been  generoiis 
enough  and  sanctified  enotigh  to  be 
iindenominational  among  the  heathen  ; 
and  this  Catholic  Church  is  in  complete 
accord  with  its  genius  and  aims,  with 
the  i^rinciiale  of  local  self-government  for 
Christian  people.  And  so  I  look  hopefully  for 
a  Christian  temple  to  rise  on  the  plains  of 
India  unlike  any  yet  seen  in  AVestern  lands; 
a  true  Eastern  Church,  which,  while  making 
valviable  contribution  to  the  thought  and 
even  reunion  of  Christendom — for  work 
abroad  gives  enlarged  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  God  to  the  church  at  home — 
shall  be  the  means  of  consolidating  a  great 
Indian  nation.  One  of  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  present  time  is  a  band  of  Native 
agents,  men  of  real  j^ower  and  insight — 
interpreters  of  the  religious  thought  of  the 
East  and  the  West — to  give  such  a  de- 
veloi^ment  the  right  direction. 

3.  A  third  and  far-reaching  movement  is 
arising  out  of  our  Educational  Missions,  which, 
work  for   the   fittui-e   rather   than  for   the 
present.      Congregationalists    have   always 
been   the    staunch,   friends    of     education, 
which  we  hold  to  be  the  true  handmaid  of 
Christianity  in  every  land  ;   and  we  contend 
that  the  education  we  give  in  India,  aiming 
at  the  formation  of  the  highest  manhood,  is 
valviable    for  its  own  sake,   and    that    the 
laboiir  of  imparting  it  is  a  worthy  work. 
And  the  more  it    is  prosecuted  by  thorough 
missionaries,    full-soviled     men,     the    more 
fruitful,    spiritually,    will    the    results   be. 
Owing    to   jjantheistic  perversion,   the   de- 
praved yet  proud  Hindu  intellect,  which  is 
our  stoutest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gosi^el,  needs  to  be  regenerated  no  less  than 
the  Hindu  heart   and  conscience ;  and  the 
Gosi^el  has  access  to  the  higher  classes,  with 
whom    the   real  struggle    will    take   place, 
only  through  the  higher  education.     That 
sagacious     Scotch    missionary,     Dr.      Duff, 
saw  as  far  back  as  1830,  that  if  the  Chris- 
tian   Church   attacked  caste   Hinduism,  it 
must    do    it    educationally,    and    "kill    it 
through  the  brain."    And  the  converts  thus 
won,  though  few  in  number,  have  been  our 
best  and   ablest   men.     When   we  bear  in 
mind  that  all  education  in  that  land,  not 
missionary,  is  non-religious,  often  avowedly 
agnostic,  and  that  the  Hindus  are  being 
educated   out   of   their   own   religion,  into 
scepticism    and   unbelief — though    India  is 
naturally  too  religious  for  atheism  to  take 
deep   root — I   am  sure  we  must  feel   that 
we    cannot     afford    to    lose     touch     with 
"  young      India " ;       that       the      destruc- 
tive   work    of    State  schools  and  colleges 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  construc- 
tive— by  the  positive   presentation  of   the 
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Gospel.  Here,  again,  our  great  need  is  for 
efficient  Christian  teachers.  And  we  are 
getting  them.  For  it  is  through  our  higher 
education  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Native  Christian  community  is  made  possible. 
This  is  one  of  our  chief  causes  for  gratifica- 
tion. In  the  Madras  Presidency  23  per  cent. 
of  Hindu  boys  and  only  3  per  cent,  of  girls 
of  school-going  age  are  attending  school; 
while  in  the  case  of  Native  Christians  the 
percentages  are  61  and  28  respectively. 
In  the  Middle  School  departments,  the 
Native  Christians  outnumber  all  the  other 
classes  put  together ;  and  wliile  they  form 
only  one-fortieth  of  the  entire  j^opulation, 
more  than  S  per  cent,  of  college  students  and 
University  gradixates  are  Native  Christians. 
The  Director  of  Piiblic  Instruction  in 
Madras  has  recently  stated,  that  "  there 
can  be  no  question,  if  this  comnninity  pur- 
siies  with  steadiness  the  present  policy  of 
its  teachers,  that,  with  the  immense  advan- 
tages it  possesses  in  the  way  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  absence  of  caste  restric- 
tions, in  the  covirse  of  a  generation  it  will 
have  secured  a  preponderating  position  in 
all  the  gi-eat  professions,  and  possibly, 
too,  in  the  industrial  enterprise  of  the 
country." 

The  vitality  of  this  educational  move- 
ment, and  of  ovir  Christian  work  generally, 
is  sliowing  itself  outside  the  Native  Church. 
It  is  finding  expression,  politically,  in  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  which  is  only  one 
manifestation  of  the  great  national  wp- 
teaval,  and  one  which  democratic  Congi-e- 
gationalism  must  welcome  :  and,  socially, 
in  the  Native  agitation  to  do  away  with 
those  crying  curses  of  India— child  mar- 
riage and  enforced  widowhood,  and,  shall 
I  add.  State  regulation  of  vice  ;  these 
Hindu  reformers  being  men  who  were 
«ither  educated  in  mission  colleges  or 
brought  into  close  contact  with  Christian 
missionaries,  and  who  caught  their  inspira- 
tion from  those  new  ideas,  such  as  the  rights 
of  man  and  human  brotherhood,  which  have 
been  slowly  creating  in  India  a  social  con- 
science and  leavening  the  people.  In  religious 
matters  there  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years  just  such  an  awakening  as  the  founders' 
of  our  ediicational  missions  looked  for.  At 
present,  and  aided  in  i^art  by  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society,  it  is  taking,  in  many  places  in 
South  India,  the  form  of  determined  oj^po- 
sition  to  Christianity — the  very  best  proof  of 
its  increasing  power — and  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  and  pixrify  the  old  religion  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  Hinduism  a  worthier 
rival  to  Christianity.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  new  faith,  eclectic  systems  are  sin-ing- 
ing  uj),  as  they  did  in  the  early  centuries, 
presenting  many  of  the  featvires  of  the 
Gospel,  and  yet  non-Christian  in  their 
basis.  It  has  been  said,  "Change  a 
people's  ideas  and  a  revolution  is  at  hand." 
A  silent  revolution  in  the  religious  thought 
of  India  is  going  on.  Pantheism  is  giving 
place  to  Theism  ;  and  Christian  ideas,"in  tlie 
air  everywhere,  affect  even  those  who  intend 


to  resist  them.  Others,  again,  a  large 
number  scattered  over  the  country,  are 
secretly  convinced,  from  the  teaching  re- 
ceived, that  the  Christian  faith  is  the 
highest  and  the  holiest,  and  need  only  the 
final  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring 
them  over  in  oiaeu  decision.  Let  us  not  be 
impatient  of  immediate  and  mere  ntimerical 
results.  Let  the  Church  raise  her  standard 
of  success,  and  seek  a  purified  enthusiasm. 
The  best  results  of  our  work  cannot  be  tabu- 
lated. "The  effect  is  often  enormous,"  as 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  once  said,  '"  where  there  haf? 
not  been  a  single  avowed  conversion." 
With  a  bold  "Forward"  movement,  in- 
stinct with  energy  and  courage — and  we 
must  have  that — we  shall  finally  win  thoi 
victory  for  Christ.  We  are  rapidly  passing 
the  preparatory  stage  in  which  the  fruitage 
is  little ;  but  a  great  harvest  awaits  us  if 
we  will  only  believe  the  Divine  promises 
and  work  in  the  Divine  way,  and  not  be  in 
any  hurry  to  abandon  spiritual  weapons  for 
worldlv  wisdom  and  devices. 


MR.  TASUKU  HARADA. 

Mr.  Tasuku  Haeada  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
dear  brethren, — I  take  it  to  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
effect  of  the  missionary  work  which  is  now 
going  on  in  my  own  native  land.  It  is 
twenty -two  years  ago  siuce  the  first  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Board  was  sent  to  Japan. 
The  work  was  begun  in  tlie  southern  parts 
of  the  emj^ire.  The  first  one  to  become 
interested  in  the  new  religion  was  a  man 
who  was  the  teacher  of  the  language  to  the 
missionaries,  Eev.  Dr.  Green.  It  became 
known  to  the  Government  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  foreign  religion.  He  was 
arrested  and  i^ut  into  the  prison.  He  died 
in  the  jDrison  the  next  year,  and  his  wife 
was  released.  She  is  still  a  member  of  a. 
Congregational  church.  What  a  marvellous 
change  has  been  effected  within  the  last 
twenty  years  !  There  are  at  present  over 
35,000  Christians  in  the  various  Protestant 
denominations,  over  10,000  of  wliom  belong- 
to  the  Congregational  Clnn-ch.  Put  do  not 
imagine,  my  Christian  friends,  that  these 
10,000  Christians  came  to  the  Christian 
Churcli  for  the  sake  of  ease  or  by  heredity. 
I  can  say  of  the  great  number  of  them  that 
it  is  through  many  trials,  difficulties,  and 
sacrifices  tliat  they  became  the  disciples  of 
Clirist.  I  may  say  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  many  of  them  are  born  again. 
The  work  is  so  often  misrepresented,  and  often 
even  caricatured,  by  some  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  that  I  wislito  say 
jiist  a  few  words  about  the  quality  of  those 
Christians.  I  have  been  asked  even  since  I  came 
to  England,  "  Who  are  those  Christians  ?  " 
and  so  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  them. 
The  leaders  of  these  Christian  churches, 
the  ministers,  the  professors,  and  teachers, 
most  of  them — I  may  say  the  majority  of 
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tliem — are  from  the  old  gentry  class  of  the 
Tudor  age ;  and  from  onr  35^000  Protestant 
Christians  we  have  twelve  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  including 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee.  Two 
of  the  trustees,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  one  of  our  colleges,  are  also 
members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  I 
have  here  a  letter  received  just  a  few  days 
ago  from  Tokio,  from  one  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  and  this  letter  is  signed  by 
six  deacons  of  the  church,  and  three  of 
them  are  known  to  anyone  in  our  empire 
who  knows  anything  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  country.  One  of  them  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  our  Imperial  University,  and  one 
of  the  best  aiithorities  on  economic  ques- 
tions ;  one  of  them  is  a  business  man,  the 
head  of  one  of  oiir  best  banks  in  Tokio  ;  and 
the  other  was  the  Attorney  General,  and  is 
at  present  the  Yice-Minister  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  that,  besides  the  jjlanting  of  Chx-istiau 
churches,  a  great  work  is  now  going  on  in  the 
education  of  young  men.  The  full  result  of 
this  work  may  only  be  realised  in  many 
generations  to  come.  I  will  mention  jiist 
one  name  from  the  college  where  I  was 
educated  myself.  Perhaps  the  name  of  the 
founder.  Dr.  Neesima,  is  not  so  widely 
known  among  our  English  brethren  as 
among  oiir  American  brethren.  Dr.  Neesinia 
was  educated  in  America  for  ten  years,  and 
I  may  add  that  he  was  a  loyal  Congrega- 
tionalist.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  college 
"which  was  established  seventeen  years  ago, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  with  eleven  students 
and  two  teachers,  including  Dr.  Neesima 
himself.  That  has  gro^^■n  to  be  a  college  of 
700  students,  having  three  departments — 
theological,  collegiate,  and  scientific — and 
we  have  in  the  theological  department 
seventj-  young  men  who  are  prei:)aring  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  If  I  may  add  just 
one  word,  I  should  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  best  results  of  Christian  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Board  Mission 
is  the  spirit  of  indejDendence  in  the  clnirches. 
As  an  example,  I  may  say  that  I  was  told 
last  year — that  is,  since  I  came  to  America 
—  by  one  of  the  members  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Tokio,  that  there  are 
many  attendants  in  that  church  from  the 
higher  and  official  circles  in  Tokio.  One 
of  the  members  who  has  great  wealth 
once  told  the  people  that  he  .shoxild  be  glad 
to  build  a  church  which  would  cost  aboiit 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  but  the  church, 
with  thanks,  declined  his  offer,  saying,  "  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  church  until 
we  could  build  it  ourselves."  My  Christian 
friends,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  hearty 
and  warm  welcome  that  you  have  extended 
to  me,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  remember 
us  in  prayer,  and  help  us  in  forwarding  this 
great  work  which  we  are  now  undertaking 
in  that  far- oil  land  of  forty  millions  of  people 
•who  are  waiting,  and  who  have  waited  tor 
already  two  thousand  years. 


REV.  J.  SADLER, 

Kov.  J.  Sadler  :  Mr.  President,  fatherSj 
and  brethren, — I  should  wish,  if  possible, 
to  ]Hit  the  whole  of  my  twenty-fiv© 
years  in  connection  with  the  work  in  China 
into  one  sentence  so  as  to  show  you  the  vast 
importance  of  carrying  on  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  China.  One  only  has  an  oi^ijortu- 
nity  once  in  a  lifetime  of  sjieaking  to  a  dis- 
tinguished assembly  like  this,  but  the  great 
consolation  is  that  before  coming  here,  and 
after  leaving,  God  is  ever  present, j  list  as  He  is 
present  with  us  here,so  that  owv  hearts  may  be 
lifted  up  to  Him  that  oiir  gathering  together 
may  not  be  in  vain,  although,  j^erhaps,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  siibjects  brought  before 
us  one  subject  may  be  crowded  out  by 
another.  I  shoiild  like  you  to  understand 
that  we  have  a  great  many  reasons  for  real 
joy  in  connection  with  the  work  of  God  in 
China.  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  one 
man  who  was  brought  to  me,  such  a 
thoroughgoing  heathen  that  the  master 
who  had  to  do  with  him  said  to  me,  "  Don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  that  man ;  he 
was  born  for  the  gallows " ;  and  almost  the- 
day  before  I  left  China,  a  fellow  missionary 
said  to  me,  "This  man  ought  to  be  an., 
evangelist."  Yoii  may  imagine  the  great 
change  that  had  taken  place.  Then,  some- 
times we  are  called  to  see  what  sort  of 
quality  there  is  in  onr  converts.  I  went 
into  one  of  our  inland  chapels  some  time- 
ago  and  met  a  man,  and  I  said  to  him^ 
"  How  are  you,  friend  ?  "  "  Well,  thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  my  temper  is  cured  eight- 
tenths,  and  I  hope  the  other  two-tenths  will 
come."  So  that  you  see  Christianity  in 
China  is  a  very  practical  sort  of  thing.  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  gambling- 
lately.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  certain 
gaml^ler  who  had  a  great  difficulty  in  over- 
coming his  vice,  but  I  found  him  one 
Sabbath  morning  coming  weeping  to  the 
pulpit  in  the  presence  of  all  his  fellow 
Christians  and  asking  for  forgiveness.  (I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  like  to  do  that.)  There  are  a  great 
many  things  to  qiiicken  our  joy.  I  could 
tell  you  of  the  deep  joy  Ave  have  had  in 
connection  with  our  work  in  China,  so  great 
that  I  think  you  would  say  that  a  man  need 
not  look  for  anything  miich  better  in  heaven 
itself.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  so, 
but  while  we  go  through  sorrow  and  suffering 
and  difficulty  there  is  a  great  tide  of  joy 
welling  up  in  our  hearts,  and  we  thank  God 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  duty  to  evangelise 
Chinamen  but  a  great  and  glorious  privilege. 
I  have  come  away  from  visiting  a  long  cir- 
cuit of  stations  where  there  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  inqixirers,  and  I  have  had  this  sen- 
tence ringing  in  my  mind,  "  The  souls 
whom  Jesus  died  to  save."  It  seemed  to  me 
a  marvellous  joy  to  have  to  gather  in 
those  souls.  I  have  thought  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  lay  down  my  life  to 
secvire  the  full  results  of  the  unusual  o]3por- 
tvmities  I  have  had,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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I  have  been  a  witness  and  have  taken  part 
in  extending  the  work  of  God  in  a  new  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  thought  has  come 
into  my  mind,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thoii  Thy 
servant   dej^art  in  peace."     And   yet   after 
that  I  have  been  put  in  charge  of  nearly  a 
million  souls  further  inland,  and  have  been 
able  to  see  seven  Christian  churches  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  those  who  a  few  years 
ago  knew    nothing   of    the    Gospel.     Now, 
fathers  and  brethren,  what  shall  be  the  out- 
come of  oiir  consideration  of  this  qviestion 
this  afternoon?     God  has  been   very  near 
the   London  Missionary  Society,  and  I  am 
sure  He  is  very  near  the  American  brethren 
and  their  societies.     It  has  been  my  joy  to 
be  associated  with  the  American  brethren. 
An  elder  brother  of  De  Witt  Talmage  has 
been  alongside  us  at  Auioy,  and  he  said  to 
me,  "  God  has  been  leading  His  people  from 
the  easier  fields   of  heathenism  up  to  this 
the    greatest,    and    now     China    is    being- 
brought  to  Christ."    I  seemed  to  go  back 
thirty  years   since    I    left  the  Church   of 
England,  and  foiind  a  home  and  service  in 
Congregationalism.     I  seemed  to  see  many 
things     in      connection     with      Congrega- 
tionalism— what  a  joy  it  is  to  have  to  deal 
"with  individual  soixls  for  their  conversion, 
to  be  able  to  have  freedom  of  thought  in 
the  search  after  truth !     One  is  able,  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
to   learn   from  the  Presbyterians   and  Me- 
thodists.   I  got  my  greatest  lesson  in  regard 
to    the    foimding    of    our    Congregational 
Union  in  China  from  the  American  Metho- 
dists.    I  was  amongst  these  brethren,  and 
I  saw  how  they  had  the  power  of  developing 
the  life   there   was  in  Chinamen  by  losing 
themselves  and   getting   the  Chinamen    to 
the  front.     That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  with  us  a  joy  to  see  the  China- 
men developing  their  power  in  self-support, 
so  that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  we  had  to 
■defray  all  the  expenses,  now  at  one  of  ovir 
missions  the  Chinese    brethren   find    3,000 
dollars    and    more    for     the    extension    of 
the  kingdom   of  Christ.     I  wish  you  could 
fully   understand  what  sort  of  leaders  are 
being  raised   xip  amongst  these  Chinamen. 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  individxial 
converts,  or  families,  or  churches,   but   of 
men  who  are  qualified  by  grace  and  gifts  of 
iisefulness  to  take  a  high  and  leading  j^osi- 
tion  in  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
and    Christian   life.     We    thank    God    for 
what  we  call  in  England  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  for  that  piiblic  oi^inion  which 
bears  down  against  all  forms  of  wrong.     If 
we  had  nothing  else  to  thank   God  for,  we 
have   this.      Well,  this  power   comes    into 
great  service  in  China.     Chinamen  have  a 
conscience,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  has  to 
be  touched.     It  was  touched  at  the  time  of 
the  Taeping  movement,  and  if  only  a  man 
like  General  Gordon  had  been  on  the  side 
of  the  struggling  Chinese  instead  of  against 
them,  you  would  have  seen  the  regeneration 
of  China  to-day.     Brethren  and  fathers,  I 
■would  go  on  my  knees  day  and  night  and 


ask  God,  as  I  do,  that  we  may  awake  to  the 
greatness  of  the  oi^portunities  we  have  in 
this  great  country  of  China. 


REV.  GEORGE   ALLCHIN. 

Eev.  Geoege  Allchin  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
friends, — You  remember  that  when  the  roll 
call  was  given  on  the  first  morning  of  this 
Council,   after    my   name    was    announced 
there  was  applause,  and  after  Mr.  Harada's 
name  was  announced  there  was   applause. 
The  mistake  Avas  that  among  some  of  the 
brethren   two   Japanese    names   had    been 
announced.      On  one  occasion    I  was    mis- 
taken for  a   Chinaman  when    my  brother, 
who  was  introducing  me,  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  the  last  syllable  of  my  name.     I 
suppose  that  my  name  is  again  answerable 
for  the  mistake  of  this  Council.     Still,  I  do 
not  resent  the  mistake.     If  any  missionary 
is  to  be  successful  anywhere,  he  must  be 
one  with  the  people,  and  it  is  because  the 
American  Board  of   Missionaries   in  Japan 
have  been  one  Avith  the  people  that  we  are 
able  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  of  the  self- 
siipport  of  churches.     I  bring  from  Ja]jan 
the  greetings  of  ninety  missionaries  of  the 
American   Board,   men   and   women.       Our 
chairman  made  a  mistake  again  in  saying 
that  there    were   two   missionaries    of   the 
American  Board   present.      There    is    only 
one   missionary   of  the  American   Board — • 
myself.  Mr.  Harada  represents  the  Japianese 
churches,  and  not  the  American  Board.     I 
wish  that  one  of  our  lady  missionaries  was 
present  to  represent  the  women  also  of  our 
Board,  and  to  speak  a  kind  word  for  the 
women  of  Japan.     I  have  missed  very  much 
the  women  in  tliis  Covincil.     I  wished  that 
we  had  women,  especially  during  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  by  a  gentleman  with  regard 
to  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church.     I 
have  missed  the  women.     I  wish  that  they 
were  here.     I  wish  that  Mr.  Harada  could 
have  brought  along  with  him  a  Japanese 
young    lady,   and   presented    her    to    this 
Council.     If  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
about  the  work  of  the  Board  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  Japan,  let  me  present  a  few 
figures.      There    are    nearly     600     Protes- 
tant   missionaries    at    work    in    Japan    to- 
day.    One-seventh  of    these  are  Congrega- 
tionalists  from  the  American  Board.  There 
are     about     300    Protestant    churches    in 
Japan,  with  a  membership  of  a  little  more 
than     30,000.     One-third     of     this     mem- 
bership   belongs     to    the     Congregational 
churches.     I   will  jn-esent   another   line  of 
figiires.      There  are  about  forty  millions  of 
people  in  that  empire,  and  there  is  about 
one  Christian  for  every   thirteen  hundred 
people  ;    and  yet,  as  Mr.  Harada  has  already 
remarked,  in  the   first  representative  Pax-- 
liament  that  Japan  ever  saw,  consisting  of 
300   members,   there  were    thirteen   Cbris- 
tians.    We  should  have  as  Protestants  only 
one-fourth  of    the    Christians   in   that  As- 
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scrnbly,  and  yet  more  tliau  one-third  of  the 
members  are  from  the  Congregational 
churches.  Now  this  is  remarkable  when 
you  remember  that  it  is  only  nineteen  years 
ago  that  the  first  Protestant  cliiircli  ^vas 
organised  in  Japan.  It  is  very  diificult  for 
our  brethren  in  England,  and  I  think  for 
some  of  our  brethren  in  America,  to  under- 
stand the  relation  which  the  American  Board 
missionaries  have  to  these  Japanese  churches. 
"When  yoxi  hear  papers  read  by  our  brothers 
from  Madagascar  and  China  and  elsewhere, 
you  notice  that  they  have  charge  of  distx-icts, 
and  that  they  are  pastors  of  chui'ches.  "VYe 
occupy  no  such  position.  The  Japanese 
themselves  are  the  pastors  of  churches.  They 
have  charge  of  the  districts,  and  we  are  their 
helpers.  Because  we  are  Congregationalists, 
and  believe  in  the  independent  idea,  we  have 
taught  these  Japanese  Christians  to  begin  to 
do  for  themselves.  When  we  have  a  little 
chitrch  starting  anywhere,  we  ask  them  as 
far  as  possible  to  become  at  once  self-sup- 
porting, and  to  supply  their  own  preacher. 
If  they  cannot  we  advise  them  to  take 
one  of  their  number,  or  some  evangelist 
who  is  being  trained,  to  enter  upon  this 
work  of  looking  after  them  while  they 
assist  in  the  best  way  that  they  can. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  would 
like  to  say  with  emphasis  in  this  meeting 
before  I  close.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  union,  and  oixr  American  brethren 
know  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  Japan 
and  have  failed  to  do.  When  Dr.  William 
Taylor  presented  his  paper  the  other  morn- 
ing on  "  Union,"  and  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  union,  it  took  me  back  to  the  time  when 
we  had  our  committee  meetings  in  Japan, 
trying  to  unite  the  Japanese  Congrega- 
tional and  the  Japanese  Presbyterian 
churches  together.  It  seemed  that  Dr. 
Taylor  had  been  present  in  oiu-  committee 
meetings,  for  he  ijresented  every  argument 
that  we  had  urged  for  union  there.  But  we 
failed.  If  we  oiu-selves  plead  for  indepen- 
dence, why  cannot  the  Japanese  i^lead  for 
the  same  ?  Why  are  what  Dr.  Fraser 
called  '■'  these  niggling  particularities  "  to 
be  perpetuated  in  Japan  ?  We  have  there 
thirty  denominations  at  work  in  that  small 
island.  Every  denomination  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  present  there  in  its  representa- 
tives. Even  the  envoy  from  the  Unitarian 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  tliere. 
We  have  denominations  of  every  form  there 
IJeri^etuating  their  little  differences.  These 
things  ought  to  be  stopj)ed,  and  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to 
work  out  this  problem  which  we  in 
America  and  in  England  are  endeavouring 
to  work  out,  and  we  ought  not  to  suppress 
them.  The  time  will  come  when  they  will 
be  able  to  do  that.  Congi-egationalism  in 
New  England  is  not  the  same  as  the  Western 
Congregationalism.  We  want  to  have  a 
different  Congregationalism,  therefore,  in 
Japan,  which  will  retain  the  avitonomy  of  the 
Independent  Church  and  yet  have  the  higher 
organisations   of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 


and  wo  can  have  it.  We  liopo  that  the  day 
will  come  when  these  Christians  will  unite, 
and  when,  instead  of  having  thirty  denomi- 
nations, we  can  reduce  them  to  at  least 
three  or  four  largo  families. 


PRESIDENT  ANGELL. 

Eev.  President  Axgell  :  The  Committee 
of  Reference  has  honoured  me  by  asking  me 
to  present  certain  resolutions  of  thanks, 
v.'hich,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  be  most  ready  to 
adopt.  There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  the 
thought  that  we  are  approaching  the 
last  hours  of  this  meeting,  which  has 
been  such  a  continuous  source  of  joy  and 
edification  to  us.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  we  must  realise,  that  if  the 
meeting  were  to  continue  many  days 
more,  with  its  amisle  supply  of  learned 
papers,  and  its  still  ampler  supply 
of  breakfasts  and  teas  and  garden  parties, 
we  might  at  once  be  in  great  danger 
of  intellectual,  physical  and  religious 
dyspepsia;  that,  in  fact,  there  might  be 
some  injury  to  that  important  organ,  the 
liver,  whose  connection  with  theological, 
philosophical  and  religious  life,  as  ex- 
pounded by  otxr  friend  from  California,  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  imijortaut  con- 
tributions to  the  Coimcil.  The  resolutions 
which  I  have  to  submit  are  : — 

That  the^  thanks  of  the  International 
Council  are  due,  and  are  hereby  heartily  ten- 
dered, to  the  President  the  Eev.  Dr.  Dale,  to 
the  Secretaries  the  Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  and 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Hazen,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, for  their  laborious  and  admirable 
services  :  to  the  Vice-Presidents  ;  to  the  Eev. 
A.  Saudison  and  the  other  ofHcers  of  the 
Weig-h  House  Chapel,  for  the  arrangements  for 
the  Council's  accommodation  and  comfort ; 
and  to  the  ladies  whose  service  in  the  tea-room 
has  been  so  gracious  and  ixnwearied  ;  also  to 
the  Christian  people  of  London  and  elsewhere, 
for  their  abundant  hospitality  and  manifold 
kindnesses  to  the  members  of  the  Council 
during  their  sojourn  in  London. 

Eesolved  further : 

That  the  Council  desires  to  make  special 
mention  of  Eev.  D.  Burford  Hooke  and  Eev. 
Andrew  Mearns  and  their  assistants,  for  their 
active  and  efficient  service  in  making  the  pre- 
l  ar.itions  for  the  Council,  which  have  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  its  success  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  members. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions  for  adoiDtion, 
I  svishto  say  that  the  committee,  in  asking 
me  to  add  a  few  words,  have  imposed  upon 
me  a  task  bj-  no  means  easy.  For  we  are 
all  aware  that,  although  we  who  speak  the 
tongue  that  ShakesiDeare  spoke  are  proud  to 
speak  the  language  Avhich  wo  regard  as  the 
richest  and  amplest  in  the  world,  yet  that 
language  has  been  thoroughly  exhausted  iu 
words  of  welcome  by  our  hosts,  and  in 
words  of  gratitude  by  members  of  the 
Council.    I  have  been  thinking  of  a  young 
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man  connected  with  tlie  university  to  which 
I  belong.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  clistingnished 
clergyman  came  to  give  an  address  to  one 
of  the  largest  guilds  of  students,  and  at  the 
■close  of  the  meeting  the  members  were 
pressing  in  to  be  introdiiced  to  him.  One 
of  these  yoiing  men,  Avho  was  somewhat 
modest  and  timorous  (we  have  occasionally 
such  a  one  in  the  United  States),  was  hold- 
ing back  and  saying,  "  What  shall  I  say  to 
the  great  man  if  I  go  in  ?  "  Another  some- 
what more  audacious — I  believe  he  came 
■from  Chicago — said  to  him,  "  Why,  say  no- 
thing; but  look  religious."  Well,  I  have 
been  thinking  that  the  best  I  can  do 
■would  be  to  say  nothing,  but  look  grateful. 
If  I  had  the  beaming  face  of  our  distin- 
guished Vice-President  behind  me — Dr. 
Eevan,  of  Australia,  who  so  often,  when  pre- 
siding in  the  chair  and  on  the  platform,  has 
shone  with  an  undimmed  radiance  like  the 
tropical  sun  of  Australia — or  if  I  had  the 
generous  proi^ortions  of  our  distinguished 
friend.  Dr.  Evans,  of  Wales — who,  as  he 
told  us  the  other  day,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  fields  of  Wales,  was 
greeted  by  the  kine  with  appreciative 
praise — I  might,  at  least,  keep  silent.  But 
Nature  has  denied  me  such  gifts.  It  is, 
liowever,  not  needful  that  elaborate  periods 
should  be  used.  Indeed,  it  wovild  be  highly 
improper.  The  language  of  affection  and 
gratitude  which  we  cherish  is  always  simple ; 
it  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  There  is 
an  old  media3val  legend  that  a  bullet  which 
had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  human 
heart  never  failed  to  go  straight  to  the 
lieart  at  which  it  was  aimed ;  and  certain  it 
is  that  the  words  which  come  welling  up 
from  the  hearts  so  full  of  gratitiide  and 
love  as  ours  to-day,  we  hope,  however 
simple  and  however  stammering,  will  not 
fail  to  go  straight  to  your  hearts.  You 
have  done  everything  that  can  be  done  for 
our  comfort  in  all  the  arrangements  for  this 
Council  and  in  the  execution  of  your  plans. 
You  have,  indeed,  not  only  anticipated  ovir 
wants,  but  you  have  created  new  desires  by 
furnishing  gratifications  for  wants  that  we 
had  never  dreamed  of.  The  intellectual 
feast  has  been  of  itself  such  as  was  well 
worth  an  ocean  voyage.  As  I  sat  here  on 
the  first  day  and  listened  to  that  magni- 
cent  address  by  Dr.  Dale  (I  may  say  it  in 
his  absence),  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  least  I 
was  well  repaid  by  that  alone  for  the  long 
voyage  across  the  seas.  And  when  Pro- 
fessor Simon  followed  with  that  remarkable 
sijecimen  of  condensed  statement,  throwing 
such  illumination  upon  the  state  of  things  in 
Great  Britain,  I  thought  that  at  least  we  had 
a  surpliis  dividend  to  declare  already,  and 
these  dividends  have  been  going  on  from 
that  day  to  this,  until  we  are  going  home 
Avith  so  much  treasure  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  carry  it.  So  it  has  been  with 
many  of  the  other  papers  to  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  refer,  though  the 
reference  may  seem  invidious.  I  cannot, 
however,  forbear  from  referring  (also  in  his 


absence)  to  those  remarkable  ten  mirmtes* 
.si^eeches  of  Princiijal  Fairbairn,  in  which 
he  has  packed  down  and  condensed  within, 
the  space  of  a  third  of  an  ordinaxy  sermon 
as  you  ministers  make  us  sit  and  hear 
them,  whole  systems  of  theology  and 
jDhilosophy  with  a  power  of  exjiression  and 
compression  that  I  never  saw  equalled  be- 
fore, and  in  which  he  has  given  us  what  I 
think  we  may  call  the  pemmican  of  theology 
and  philosoi^hy,  put  up  in  little  packages 
that  we  may  carry  them  on  our  voyages  of 
exploration  across  the  sea.  So  in  every  way 
you  have  cared  for  us  with  a  forethought 
which  we  can  never  sufficiently  appx-eciate. 
The  results  of  this  Coxincil  I  have  no  time 
to  sxmx  X113,  bixt  certainly  we  shall  all  go 
from  here  with  a  new  inspiration  and  a  new 
ixiDlifting.  We  Congregationalists  have 
lived  too  much  as  atoms ;  we  have  not 
toxxched  each  other.  It  is  good  to  touch 
elbows  once  in  a  while,  as  we  go  forward 
in  the  battle.  It  has  somewhere  been  said 
that  a  inaix  who  has  discovered  a  good 
thoxxght  xxxore  than  doxxbies  thepower  of  that 
thoxxght  iix  the  wox-ld  when  he  finds  his  first 
convert,  and  when  he  finds  foxxr  he  has 
more  thaxx  qxxadrxxiDled  it.  And  as  we  come 
here  to-day  from  oxxr  sejDax-ate  chxxrches,  and 
find  that  these  great  thoxxghts  which  we 
have  long  cherished  are  held  all  round  the 
wide  world,  we  go  home  with  some  new  sense 
of  the  great  army  of  God  that  stands  behind 
xxs.  And  if  I  might  say  one  word  for  my 
American  friends  alone,  I  woxxld  say  that; 
we  are  especially  xxnder  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions to  yoxx.  It  is  refreshing  to  xxs  to  come 
here  aixd  look  yoxx  in  the  face.  It  is  said  that 
some  40,000  Americans  visit  Great  Britain 
every  year.  We  are  sori-y  that  as  many 
Englishmen  do  ixot  come  to  see  xxs,  bxxt 
whether  more  or  less,  evei-y  one  that  goes  is 
like  a  shxxttle  that  cari-ies  a  silken 
thread  of  love  to  and  fro  across  the 
sea.  And  these  Coxxxxcils,  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  or  Congi-egational,  have 
a  gx-eat  iixtex-national  weight  and  significance 
that  canixot  be  over-estimated.  In  these 
democi'atic  coxxixti'ies  of  oxxrs — for  your 
coxxntx-y,  in  its  govex-nment,  if  not  in  its 
social  life,  is  in  nxany  resijects  even  more 
democratic  than  oxxrs — oxxr  Governments  and 
rxxlers  can  never  eixxbroil  xxs  withoxxt  our 
consent.  Lord  Salisbxxry  and  Secretary 
Blaiixe — who,  by  the  way,  I  believe,  is  a 
member  of  a  Congregatioixal  church — these 
gentlemen,  the  Parliament  and  the  Congress, 
no  matter  what  worthies  there  ixxay  be  on 
either  that  may  rise  xxp  to  govern  our 
foreign  policies,  they  can  never  control 
thenx  withoxxt  the  consent  of  xxs,  the  peoisle, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  assemblies  like  these  are  weaving  this 
web  of  love  which  shall  bind  the  two 
coxxntries  together',  so  that  not  even  the 
storms  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  the  still  more 
violent  stox-nxs  of  political  dissension,  can 
shake  xxs  apart.  My  fx'iends,  it  has  been 
said  that  a  man  can  best  show  his  gratitxide 
to  one  who  has  done  him  favours  by  asking 
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•another  favour  of  liim.  I  have  such  an  ex- 
pression of  o-ratitiulo  on  behalf  of  the 
Americans  to  make  to  you,  and  we  have  just 
one  favour  to  ask  which  we  trust  you  will 
grant  us,  that  is,  that  yoii  will  come  100 
■strong — say,  some  five  years  hence — across 
the  sea  to  meet  tis,an'i  we  will  welcome  you 
there,  in  our  plain  and  simple  way  it  may 
Tbe,  as  becomes  the  settlers  on  the  frontier 
of  a  new  democratic  country  like  that,  but 
in  a  hearty  way.  T  beg  to  say  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  your  kindness  to  vis,  that  our 
hearts  have  come  near  enough  to  yours,  so 
that  your  heart-beats  have  been  answered 
by  ours,  and  we  go  back  as  brothers  in  deed 
and  not  brothers  only  in  name. 

DR.  S.   N.  JACKSON. 

Eev.  S.  X.  Jackson,  M.D.  :  You  can 
understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  brethren, 
how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  rise  to  second 
a  resolution  which  has  been  moved  in 
such  a  manner.  All  oiu-  hearts  have  been 
touched  by  words  of  such  sympathy  and 
such  expressions  of  gratitude  as  have 
been  nttered  by  the  mover  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  meet,  however,  that  one  repre- 
senting another  j^art  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can continent  should  add  his  words, 
however  feeble  and  broken,  in  recognition 
of  the  magnificent  hospitality  which  v>-e 
have  all  enjoyed.  Some  of  us  have  for  long 
yeai-s  had  knowledge  of  this  English  life, 
and  especially  of  Congregational  life,  and. 
proud  we  have  been  of  oiu*  ancestors  and 
our  brethren  who  have  done  such  noble 
service  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  this 
old  England.  It  was  said  at  one  of  the 
dinners  that  the  Colonial  representatives 
and  iDeople  were  almost  more  loyal  to  the 
Queen  than  Englishmen  themselves.  And 
I  can  attest,  for  those  whom  I  know  in 
Canada  in  its  length  and  breadth,  that 
nowhere  are  there  more  loyal  hearts  to 
Queen  and  Empire  than  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  that  great 
Dominion.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  us 
that  this  idea  so  long  mooted,  these 
wishes  so  long  felt,  have  found  consumma- 
tion by  the  wise  and  kindly  action  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
"Wales.  Especially  in  a  country  like  Canada, 
where  our  denomination  is  feeble  and  ovir 
ohurches  scattered,  we  have  felt  a  desire  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  great  Congrega- 
tional denominations  representingthe  world, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  represented  by 
this  noble  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
This  consummation  so  brought  about  has 
been  a  joy  to  us  beyond  expression,  and  will 
give  an  impulse  and  an  influence  in  relation 
to  our  difficult  work  across  the  water  such  as 
no  other  influence  can  give.  And  then, 
when  we  think  not  only  of  tliis  fraternal 
Union,  but  of  these  representatives,  coming 
together  from  the  East  and  West  and 
North  and  Sovith,  all  professing  a  common 
faith  of  knowledge,  Christ,  the  only  Lord ; 
when  we  behold  representatives  on  this 
platform  from  almost  every  nationality,  let 


us  rejoice  that  God  has  done  so  much  for  us 
in  that  polity  which  here  found  such  expres- 
sion, and  was  carried  across  the  waters  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whom  we  all  so  greatly 
honour.  And  then,  as  to  this  hospitality — 
could  it  have  been  more  magnificent,  more 
generous,  more  spontaneous  in  any  way? 
Some  of  us  felt  somewhat  of  a  difficulty 
when  we  were  told  that  we  must  go 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  London  to  find 
entertainment  ;  but.  Sir,  our  experience 
was  such  that  we  should  have  been  ready  to 
have  gone  fifty  miles  for  such  a  hearty  re- 
ception and  entertainment  as  we  received. 
And  let  me  jvist  add  my  word  of  testimony 
and  thanks  on  behalf  of  our  Canadian 
churches  and  the  representatives  met  here 
for  this  grand  meeting.  This  splendid  hos- 
pitality, this  grand  impulse  you  have  given 
us  which  shall  live  with  our  lives,  which 
shall  live  in  our  lives,  shall  set  in  motion 
an  influence  and  pi-inciples  of  imity  which 
shall  not  cease  with  the  present  generation. 
I  do  most  heartily  second  this  motion  with 
all  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  my  heart. 

The  resolution  was  then    carried   unani- 
mously. 


THE  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Chairmax:  Brethren  of  the 
CouncU,— On  me  has  devolved  what  I  feel 
to  be  an  extremely  onerous  and,  in  some 
senses,  distressing  duty.  Had  my  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Dale,  been  here,  to  him  would 
have  belonged  the  duty  of  returning  thanks 
for  himself  and  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  endeavouring  to  assist  him  in  his 
labours.  His  absence  has  projected  a  shadow 
over  this  closing  meeting.  To  me  it  has  been 
a  painful  remembrance  that  I  have  been 
deprived  absolutely  of  the  presence  of  one 
friend  all  through  these  meetings,  and  now 
this  enforced  absence  of  a  dear  friend  and 
comrade  comes  as  a  fresh  element  of  dis- 
quietude. Dr.  Hannay,  Dr.  Dale,  and  myself 
were  close  and  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Hannay 
and  I  talked  over  this  Coimcil  in  its  very 
earliest  stages.  He  and  I,  between  us,  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Dr.  Dale  to  accept  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  think  that  in  doing  that  service,  if  I 
had  not  done  any  other,  I  should  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  Council  itself.  One  of 
the  last  occasions — I  think  it  was  the  very 
last— on  which  I  saw  Dr.  Hannay,  was  at  a 
committee  meeting  to  prepare  for  this 
Council.  Little  did  I  think  then  that  he 
was  not  to  take  his  place  at  this  meeting.  I 
cannot  forget  the  circumstances.  I  am  afraid 
I  had  been  a  little  lax  in  attendance  at  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Mackennal  will  probably  remem- 
ber the  incident.  We  had  a  very  long  pro- 
gramme to  consider,  including  some  amend- 
ments I  had  siiggested,  which  had  been 
accepted.  Dr.  Hannay  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  wish  you  would  come 
always  to  this  committee."  "And  I  made  up 
my  mind  then  that  he  should  not,  if  possi- 
ble, have  to  complain  of  my  abssnco  again. 
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Alas  !   I  never  met  him  at  that  committee 
after  that  clay.      Well,  of  course,  that  has 
cast   a  shadow   over  those  of    iis  who  were 
extremely  intimate  with  Dr.  Hannay,  and 
over  the  Council  itself,  and  now  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Dale  from  this  closing  meeting  is   a 
disappointment  and  is  a  sorrow  to  all  of  ns, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  myself,  linked  as 
we  have  been  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship.    It  is  to  me  a  distress  more  than  I  can 
bear  to  face  to  think  that  Dr.  Dale  has  been 
laid  aside  in  the  way  that  he  is  at  present. 
I  saw  him  only   the  Satiu-day   before  the 
Council  commenced,  and  I  confess  I  thought 
then  there  was  no  possibility  that  he  would 
be  here  at  all ;  so  that  his  presence  last  week 
was,  at  all  events,  an  improvement,  and  I  am 
not   astonished  to   find   that  he   has   been 
thrown   off   liis    course   of  improvement— a 
course  wliich,   I  trust,  will  speedily  be  re- 
sumed.    Those  of  you  who  heard  him  when, 
under  the  depression  of  sickness,  he  delivered 
that  address  very  properly  called  magnifi- 
cent, may  naturally  wonder  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  been   in  his  own  health. 
WeU,  I    do  not  know  that  he  would   have 
done'anything  nobler  ;  I  do  not  conceive  it 
possible.     It  is  not,  after  all,  even  in  such 
great  intellectual  efforts  that  he  best  reveals 
iiimself .     Pardon  me  if  for  a  moment  I  yield 
to  the  emotions  of  a  passionate  friendship, 
and  say  he  has  a  spiritual  nobility  far  beyond 
any  intellectvial  force.  If  you  could  know  him 
through  and  through,  if  you  could  realize 
the  tenderness   of  that   great   and   lovmg 
heart  of  his,  if  you  knew,  as  only  intimate 
friendship  can  teach  you  to  know,  how  wise 
and  gracious  and  sympathetic   and  helpful 
a  friend    Dr.     Dale    is,    then     you  would 
■understand  the  intensity    of    feeling    with 
■which  I  to-day  was  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge   the   vote    which     you   have   passed 
to   him.     I  am    sure  I  may  convey  to  him 
from  you  the  expressions  of  sincerest  sym- 
pathy.    And    now   this    Council,   in  which 
we  have  foiind  so  much  i^leasure  and  delight, 
is  drawing  to  its  close.    It  will  be  a  memory 
to  some  ;    it  will  open  a  prospect  to  others. 
To  some  of  us  there  can  be  no  prospect  of 
anything  of  the  kind  again  in  this  world.    I 
can  only'' rejoice  for  one  that  I   have  been 
spared  to  see  this.     There  is  something  to 
lift  us  up  out  of  the  common  rut   of  daily 
life;    something  that    gives  us    a   grander 
conception  of   the    work  of  our   churches, 
sometliing    that   enables   us   to  realize  the 
wonderful  power  of  this  great  federation  of 
simple    Christian    communities   which    we 
never  experienced  before,  and  which,  apart 
from  such  a  Council,  we  cannot  experience 
3,o-ain.      And    yet  it  is  not   all  lost.      The 
Session  of  the  Council  will  presently  close, 
but  all  does  not  end  with  it.     Very  soon 
the  last  handshaking    will  be  given,  soon 
the    last    farewell    will    be    spoken.       We 
who  have  made  friendships,  and  there  are 
Sriendships,  some  of  them  that,  I  am  sure, 
will  be   remembered    long  after   we    have 
parted   from  each  other,  will  be  scattered 
far  and  wide,    separated  from   each  other 


by  land  and  sea,  but  the  affection  generated 
in  this  brief  season  will  not  die.  When  we 
have  ended  these  pleasant  interclianges  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  the  time,  there  will 
still  remain  the  echo  of  loving  words  which 
go  into  our  hearts,  there  will  still  come 
back  to  us, in  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the 
future,  the  memory  of  faces  which  we  have- 
learnt  to  look  upon  during  these  few  days 
not  only  with  pleasiire  but  with  confidence, 
with  trust,  and  with  affection.  There  will  be- 
a  link  of  association  and  connection  between 
us  and  you  which  will  never  be  broken, 
never  be  weakened  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  con- 
tiniially  grow  stronger  and  richer  in  mutual 
blessing  to  the  churches  of  all  nations — a 
link  to  bind  together  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  people,  those  peojjle 
who  are  the  children  of  religiovis  liberty, 
and  who  desire,  in  God's  grace,  to  make 
Christ's  name  known  unto  all  men,  that  all 
may  enter  vv^ith  us  into  that  glorious  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  His  j^eople  free. 
Most  heartily  do  I  personally  thank  you, 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  it  on  behalf  of  my  dear 
friends  with  whom  I  am  associated  as  Vice- 
President,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  pray 
that  the  blessing  may  continue  to  rest  upon 
us,  and  be  a  sanctifying  influence  to  this 
Council  in  all  its  proceedings. 


DR.  MACKENNAL. 

Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Mr.  Rogers  and 
brethren, — I  am  exceedingly  rejoiced  that 
the  time  has  come  at  which  a  resolu.tion 
like  this  might  be  passed.  I  am  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  get  the  yoke  off  my  shoulders, 
and  to  have  my  shoes  drawn  that  I  may 
be  for  a  little  time  at  ease  in  my  own 
paddock.  The  work  which  has  come  upon 
those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with 
this  Council  has,  as  you  may  suppose,  not 
been  at  all  an  easy  work.  I  should  like  for 
myself  to  speak  specially,  in  terms  of  the 
most  cordial  gratitude  and  admiration,  of 
Mr.  Hooke,  who  has  been  a  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate coadjutor  all  through  this  business, 
and  of  Mr.  Mearns,  who,  in  his  management 
of  the  hospitality,  has  relieved  me  from  the 
anxiety  even  of  a  moment.  And  I  ought 
not  to  pass  over  special  mention  of  Mr. 
Eussell  (who  is,  I  think,  the  secretary  and 
one  of  the  deacons  of  this  church),  and  the 
very  admirable  services  of  his  daughters, 
especially  the  eldest  daughter.  Miss  Russell. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Mearns  can  tell  at  all  what 
these  friends  have  done  to  make  the  course 
of  proceedings  in  the  King's  Weigh  House 
Chapel  as  pleasant  and  as  hearty  as  they 
have  been.  Now  the  work  is  done,  and  I 
am  very  couscioiis  of  its  imperfections — and 
I  have  not  yet  acquired  the  secretarial 
faculty  of  resting  satisfied  with  imperfect 
work,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
never  acquire  that  secretarial  faculty — but 
such  as  it  is  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  us  on  this 
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side     who     had      the     discharge     of     the 
secretarial    duties   to  work   on  and   on   as 
I    have    worked,   with   the   sense    "  of    one 
mute    shadow  watching    all";  but  I    may 
say,  moreover,  that  for  my  ovm.  part  I  have 
been   sustained    in  the  work  of  the  secre- 
tariat by  the  feeling  of  a  very  groat  and  a 
very  solemn  grief.     Dr.  Hannay's  iiersonal 
friendship  was  so  tender  that  to   have  lost 
him  is   one  of  the  greatest   sorrows  of  the 
life  of  every  one  who  knew  him.     But  asso- 
ciated  with    the   sorrow,    there    came   the 
insjiiring  sense  of  his  memory,  and  of  his 
devotedness    to    this   Council.     And    there 
came  a  feeling  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
burden   and    the   trouble   imposed   by    his 
absence,  it  was  a  sacred  duty,  so  far  as  was 
possible    to   any   one   who   was    living,   to 
supply  his  lack  of  service  to  the  Congrega- 
tional   churches   of   England    and    to  you. 
And,   dear  friends,    I  have  carried  on   the 
work  of  the  Council  iu  that  spirit,  and  if  it 
might  be  permitted  to  its  to  sjjeculate  and 
muse  upon  things  that  are  so  sacred — that 
will  remain  with  us  so  tender  a  memory  to 
the  very  latest  days  of  our  life — we  might 
venture  to  oelieve  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
dead  has  entered  into  our  celebration  here, 
and  that  much  of  the  good,  the  lofty  spiritual 
elevation,  the   kind   brotherly   feeling  and 
the  friendship  which  has  made  this  Council 
so  pleasant  a  gathering,  has  been  due,  not 
simply  to  the  sense  of  loss  of  our  two  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  still  more 
to  the  sense  of  what  we  have  not  lost,  and 
cannot  lose,   even  though  they  have  been 
taken  from  us.    And  there  is  one  thing  more 
I  should  like  to  say.     I  have  been  sustained, 
and  those  with  whom  I  have  been  working 
have  been  sustained,  in  carrying   out  the 
preparations  for  this  Council  by  our  very 
firm  belief  in  it,  by  our  high  expectation  of 
what  was   possible.     Speaking   for    myself, 
I  may  say  that  my  hope  of  what  the  Council 
was  going  to  be  and  to  do  was   a  confidence 
that  never  even  for  a  moment  failed  me.  Even 
in  the  committee-room,  and  a  more  trying 
place  than  the    committee-room — the    bed 
at  night — my   confidence  had  never  for    a 
moment  failed,  and  very  largely  that  was 
due  to  my  visit  to  our  American  brothers  in 
their  last  Triennial  Coimcil.     To  have  been 
allowed  to  serve   you  in  this   Council  has 
been  quite  enough.     I  have  done,  I  hope  I 
may  say  with  all  humility,  as  I  say  with  all 
sincerity,  I  have  done  this  willingly,  and  I 
have  therein  my  reward. 

The  Chairman  .-  Dr.  Mackennal  has 
another  reward  beyond  that  of  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  that  is 
the  new  hold  that  he  has  established,  if  new 
hold  was  wanted,  upon  the  love  of  his 
bi-ethren. 


REV.  F.  H.  BROWNE. 

Eev.    F.    H.    Browne,    in    replying    on 
behalf   of   the   Assistant  Secretaries,  said: 


Mr.       Chairman      and      dear      brethren 

I    am     sure     that     the    Assistant    Secre- 
taries feel  that  their  work   has  been  some- 
what    obscure,     perhaps,    and     somewhat 
routine,  as  compared  with  the  general  work 
of  the  Council,  but,  as  you  all  know,  there  is 
usually  in  connection  with  a  great  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  a  good  deal  of  work  to  bo 
done  which  is  not  brought  before  the  public 
eye  ;  and  in  the  arrangements  that  have  been 
made,   and    the   committee  meetings   that 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  I  am  sure 
a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  has   been 
got   through.     Would   you   allow   me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  Australia  was  not 
called  uijon  to  return  her   thanks   for  the 
abounding     hospitality     which    has     been 
rendered  to  the  delegates.     I  suppose  that 
we    were  included   in   that   comprehensive 
term  "  The  Colonies,"  biit  while  that  is  so 
we  shordd  nevertheless  have  liked  to  testify 
by  one  of  our  number   that  we  were  also 
very    deeply    thankful     for     the     welcome 
given  to   us.     I   felt   very  much    like    our 
Japanese  brother,  and  have  ever  since  that 
cordial   welcome  given  to   us   on   the  first 
evening   of   our   gathering,   that  I   should 
like   the    opportunity,   somehow   or   some- 
where, to  have  thanked  you  for  that  very 
hearty  welcome.     Our    American  brethren 
and   Canadian   brethren  may  talk  of   their 
voyage    across     the   waters,    but    what   is 
that  ?      Just  six   days   now  ;   and  they  can 
do  it  in  that  time ;   but  we  have  to  be  on 
the  water  six  weeks ;  and  I  may  say,  as  one 
who   has   been    thirty-seven  years  in  Aus- 
tralia—for   I   am   not  an  Australian  born, 
but  English  born,  having  gone  out  to  that 
land  as  a  lad  just  got  into  my  teens — I  say 
that  after  thirty-seven  years  in   Australia, 
it  has  been  a  profound  joy  and  a  high  privi- 
lege   to  me  to  come  back  to    this    dear  old 
land,  and  to  return  in  connection  with  such 
a  gathering  and  for  such  a   purpose,   and  I 
am  sure  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian delegates  when  I  say  that   we  shall 
go  back  to  om-  remote  home,  not  only  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  across  the  Eed  Sea,  across 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  across  a  good  slice  ot 
the  Pacific  Ocean,   with    very    glad  hearts 
that   we   have   been   permitted    to    mingle 
with    our    brethren    here,    and    to    listen 
to   the  inspiring  and    uplifting    addresses 
that  have  been  given  to  us,  and,  iu  fact,  to 
come   irnder    the  influence  which  has   in-e- 
vailed  in  this  Cormcil,  an  influence  which 
has   been    deeply  spiritiial,    and   intensely 
Chi-istian,  and  which  wiU,  I  trust,  be  foimd 
for    long  years   to    come    to    have    had    a 
great  practical    issue   in    the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

TheCHAiBMAN:  We  have  heard  nothino- 
from  Mr.  Hooke  and  Mr.  Mearns.  I  think 
the  work  they  have  done  has  been  of  a 
quality  and  quantity  which  would  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  exaggerate.  We  will  have  a 
few  words  from  both. 
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REV.  D.  BURFORD  HOOKE. 

Eev.  D.  BuRFOEi)  HooKE  :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  dear  friends, — I  will  detain  the  Council 
but  a  moment  in  replying  to  this  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  that  yon  have  passed.  It  is 
to  me  an  honour  to  have  been  allowed  to 
serve  the  Council,  still  more  that  you  have 
thought  fit  to  make  mention  of  the  little  ser- 
vice that  I  have  rendered.  Dr.  Mackennal 
has  spoken  of  the  shadow  that  fell  upon  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  convening  of 
this  Council,  when  Dr.  Hannay  was  called 
away.  For  ten  years  the  relationship  that 
existed  between  him  and  myself  was  that 
of  a  father  and  son,  and  no  one  felt  more 
keenly  than  myself  the  blow  that  fell  iipon 
the  Congregational  Union  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  stricken  down  at  our  side.  It  was 
to  those  of  us  at  the  Hall  a  very  great  relief 
when  Dr.  Mackennal  consented  to  discharge 
the  service  which  he  has  so  well  rendered 
to  the  Council,  and  that  relief  has  been 
shared  by  those  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  associated  with  him  in  carrying 
through  the  i^rogramme  and  arrangements. 
We  shall  anticipate  with  pleasure  futiire 
meetings  of  this  Council,  we  hope  in  other 
lands,  and  if  we  are  spared  to  see  the 
Council  reassemble  at  some  distant  date  in 
England,  we  hope,  if  we  are  spared,  to 
render  no  less  service,  and  to  make,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  arrangements  still  mox-e  perfect. 
I  think  the  Secretaries  would  almost  like 
the  Covincil  over  again,  in  order  that  we  may 
correct  mistakes  that  we  see  have  been 
committed.  Very  gratefully  do  I  acknow- 
ledge the  resolution  of  thanks  which  you 
have  so  kindly  passed. 


REV.  A.  MEARNS. 

Eev.  Andrew  Meaens  :  Mr.  Eogers,  dear 
friends, — My  jjost  has  been  a  very  subordi- 
nate one,  but  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  it 
has  been  noticed.  Eeally,  the  thanks  are 
due  to  those  that  have  been  associated  with 
me.  When  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
meeting  at  the  New  Weigh  House  Chapel, 
Mr.  Sandison  and  his  friends  did  all  they 
possibly  could  to  make  the  place  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  and  I  have  really  had  very 
little  to  do  except  to  look  and  see  things 
done,  so  that  it  has  been  remarkably  easy. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Eussell's  name  has 
been  mentioned,  because  he  has  been  here 
almost  all  the  day,  and  sometimes  far  into 
the  night.  I  am  glad,  also,  that  the  Misses 
Eussell's  names  have  been  mentioned, 
because  they  have  had  to  jjrepare  the  teas 
every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  and  I 
was  afraid  that  they  would  be  exhausted 
with  the  toil,  but  they  seem  to  like  it  the 
better  the  longer  it  goes  on  :  indeed,  I  think 
they  look  a  little  sad  to-day  becavise  there 
is  to  be  no  tea  to-morrow.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  arrangements  for  dinner,  which  have 
been   cariied    out    by    our  friends  of    the 


Holborn  Restaurant.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  head  waiter,  who  is  himself 
a  Congregationalist,  has  been  wonderfully 
interested  in  seeing  the  difEerent  represen- 
tatives there,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to 
get  some  of  their  portraits.  Naturally,  I 
could  not  satisfy  him  on  that  point,  but  he 
will  ti-y  and  remember  them.  He  is  the 
only  waiter  that  I  know  of  that  has  ever  re- 
fused a  gratviity  from  me.  Everything 
there  has  been  done  cheerfully,  and  they 
have  tried  to  do  their  very  best  for  us.  And 
then,  what  shall  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
homes  ?  Well,  I  have  got  into  some  diffi- 
culty there.  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  At  first  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  accommodation  for  the 
delegates,  and  then,  when  I  made  a  second 
appeal,  I  got  more  accommodation  than  I 
covild  use,  and  the  difficvilty  I  have  got  into 
is  with  those  hosts  that  had  no  guests. 
"  Why  did  you  not  send  us  a  man  and  his 
wife  ?  why  not  send  us  an  American,  why 
not  send  us  a  reiJresentative  from  the 
Colonies  ?  "  These  are  the  things  that  are 
now  coming  to  me.  I  am,  however,  glad 
that  that  is  the  line  of  complaint.  We  have 
had  no  complaint  from  the  homes  that  have 
had  giiests,  nor  from  the  guests  that  have  had 
homes ;  and  I  am  already  hearing  from 
those  that  have  been  privileged  to  entertain 
the  brethren  from  a  distance  that  a  blessing 
has  come  into  their  houseiiold,  and  that  the 
yoiing  people  are  wonderfully  interested  in 
the  guests,  and  that  the  infliience  that  will 
remain  will  be  all  for  good.  Why,  I  remem- 
ber one  gentleman  who  did  give  me  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  who  was  here  in  1884,  and 
who  visited  several  Congregational  churches 
and  stayed  in  several  houses.  I  had  twelve 
applications  for  him  and  nobody  else.  I 
expect  it  will  be  something  very  much  the 
same  if  you  shoiild  happen  to  come  to 
London  again.  I  quite  feel  that  we  could 
do  it  better  if  we  had  another  Council, 
and  that  we  should  like  to  try.  This  is 
the  first  time,  and  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  any  measure,  we  are  thankful.  To  me 
it  has  been  a  great  joy  to  meet  with  my 
brethren,  and  any  service  I  have  rendered 
to  them  has  been  done  most  willingly. 


REV.  d.  G.  ROGERS. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1 
do  not  believe  my  brethren.  I  do  not 
believe  that  when  they  say  that  if  we  had  a 
second  Council  they  could  do  better.  It 
has  been  done  so  well  that  I  do  not  belies 
that  is  i^ossible.  I  must  say  this,  and  I 
think  it  only  my  bounden  duty,  as  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  that  nothing  has  been 
kinder,  nothing  more  effective,  and  nothing 
more  satisfactory  than  the  arrangements  in 
this  new  Weigh  House  Chapel.  It  boars 
a  very  honoured  and  sacred  name  to  us, 
and  we  are  greatly  rejoiced  in  its  comple- 
tion. I  am  siire  the  whole  Council  will  say 
here  to  Mr.  Sandison,  and   to   Mr.  Eussell 
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as  his  secretary  and  deacon,  that  we  from 
our  hearts  pray  that  his  ministry  may  reap 
an  abundant  blessini^  in  this  place,  which 
shall  be,  let  me  hoi^e,  the  fruit  of  the 
prayers  of  this  Council. 


REV.   ALEXANDER    SANDISON. 

Rev.  Alex.  Sandison  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
fathers,  and  brethren, — I  only  wish  to  say 
that  we  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  feel 
that  the  indebtedness  is  entirely  on  our 
«ide.  Men  may  say  that  oiur  church  has 
not  been  consecrated,  but  siu'ely  we  have 
had  a  very  Pentecostal  consecration,  while 
men  from  every  country  under  the  sun,  in 
the  language  of  Shakespeare,  as  we  were 
reminded,  have  been  speaking  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  God.  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
as  you  have  said,  that  there  is  a  certain 
appropriateness,  perhaps,  in  the  meeting 
■of  the  first  International  Council  within 
the  walls  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel. 
JMost  Congregationalists  know  the  jjart 
which  Dr.  Binney — Mr.  Binney  we  call  him 
in  this  country — took  in  connection  with 
■colonization,  and  jjarticvilarly  with  Con£;re- 
gationalism  in  the  Colonies.  It  is  not  so 
generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Thomas 
lieynolds,  who  was  minister  in  this  church 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centviry,  was 
the  first  Nonconformist  who  was  ordained 
by  a  pre.-bytery  of  Congregational  pastors. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  through  his  church,  sup- 
ported entirely  the  ministry  of  two  of  the 
early  Presbyterian  chv^rches  in  New  York. 
So  that  throiigh  Thomas  Reynolds  we  claim 
to  be  connected  with  America,  and  through 
Thomas  Binney  with  the  Colonies,  and  we 
make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  of  all 
the  service  which  we  feel  you  who  have 
assembled  have  rendered  to  us  in  the  iinder- 
taking  which  we  have  here  but  begun.  Per- 
sonally, I  seem  to  stand  in  a  larger  world, 
and  I  have  been  thinking  tliis  last  moment 
of  how,  when  some  one  said  to  Thomas 
Binney,  "What  is  your  last  word,  Mr. 
Binney,  about  theological  things  in 
general  ?  "  he  raised  his  great  head  with  his 
not  always  pleasant  impatience  and  said, 
•"  Did  I  ever  say  that  all  God's  ships  had 
come  in  ?  Have  I  not  all  my  life  been  telling 
you  that  God  has  got  something  in  the 
offing  ?  " 

Rev.  J.  K.  McLean  :  From  the  Reference 
Committee  there  are  two  brief  resolutions, 
one  of  which  has  been  before  the  Council 
and  referred  to  the  Reference  Committee. 
The  first  one  is  this  : — 

Resolved — That  for  the  better  manifestation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  through- 
out the  world,  this  International  Council  of 
Congre  gational  Churches  will  heartily  welcome 
a  fraternal  federation,  without  authority,  of  all 
Christian  bodies  at  such  early  date  as  the 
providence  of  C4odwill  permit. 


DR.    QUINT. 

Rev.  Dr.  Quint  :  Having  introduced  this 
resolution,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  argue 
in  support  of  what  everybody  believes  in  ; 
but  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  matter  is  not  so  hopeless  as 
it  may  seem.  There  is  a  committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  matter  of  the  unity 
of  the  different  bodies  of  Christians.  There 
is  also  one  of  the  Protestant  Ejuscopal 
Chiirch  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  one  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  Chairman.  But 
the  matter  is  yet  to  come.  It  may  seem 
incongruous  after  the  action  that  has  taken 
place,  biit  it  is  really  an  advance.  We  go 
forward  one  step.  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
have  not  had  a  vote  of  thanks  for,  which  I 
ought  to  have,  but  which  I  do  not  ask  for. 
While  our  American  Committee  was  in 
session  there  came  among  the  letters  a  pro- 
posal to  lis  that  we  should  have  ioiir  Presi- 
dents of  equal  rank.  I  had  the  honour  to 
object  to  that,  and  I  made  a  motion  that 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  reply,  that  we 
did  not  think  that  we  needed  four  Presidents, 
that  one  president  was  enough;  that  we 
might  have  some  Vice-Presidents,  biit  that 
the  one  President  belonged  to  the  Mother- 
land. That  the  committee  voted,  and  we 
knew  that  there  was  but  one  man  who  would 
be  placed  in  the  chair.  I  think  I  ought  to 
have  a  vote  of  thanks  for  that  rcjily,  which 
put  Dr.  Dale  in  as  the  supreme  President, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  the 
Motherland  after  all.  To  those  here 
for  the  first  time,  to  whom  the  very 
names  of  your  streets  are  familiar,  it 
seems  like  the  old  home.  And  yet  we  now 
propose  one  step  in  advance.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  thing  occurred  to  me  after  we 
organized  our  National  Coiincil,  that  the 
time  must  come  for  a  proposal  for  a  federa- 
tion without  authority  of  all  the  Christian 
bodies  in  the  world.  Then  we  will  take  the 
Motheidand,  the  United  States,  the  Colonies, 
and  all  the  bodies  of  Christians  of  every 
name,  and  when  that  time  shall  come  we 
shall  have  all  these  banners  which  are  now 
over  the  different  nations  and  denominations 
iinder  the  one  glorious  and  blessed  banner 
which  we  all  love. 

The  resolution  was  then  jjut,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Rev.  J.  K.  McLean  :  There  is  another 
resolution  that  I  have  to  jsropose  : — 

Whereas  the  Columbian  Exposition,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  is  to  be  of  an 
international  character,  therefore  be  it  resolved 
that  this  International  Council,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  Exposition  that  it  be  closed  on  Sunday. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hazen  :  I  have  very  great 
pleasure  in   seconding  that  resolution.     Ife 
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is  a  pity  that  we  had  not  broiiglit  on  that 
question  before,  as  it  is  of  a  very  critical 
nature. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  agreed  to. 


MR.   C.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  Caevell  Williams  :  I  have  been 
asked  to  present  the  following  list  of 
names  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Nomination  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions given  yesterday.  The  first  is  in  rela- 
tion to  church  statistics.  Three  for  the 
British  Isles  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  of 
Hanley,  Staffordshire;  Dr.  John  Thomas, 
of  Liverpool ;  and  Eev.  W.  H.  Davison,  B.A., 
Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland;  three  for  America:  Eev.  Dr. 
Hazen,  Eev.  W.  H.  Moore,  Eev.  Dr.  Quint ; 
and  three  for  the  British  Colonies:  Eev. 
E.  Dey,  of  Sydney;  Eev.  J.  J.  Halley, 
of  Melbourne  ;  and  Eev.  Dr.  S.  N.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  Canada.  The  following  is  the 
list  "of  the   committee    to  take  the  initial 


steps  for  convening  the  second  Interna- 
tional Congregational  Council,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  come  to  : — Five  for 
the  British  Isles  :  the  Secretary  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  Mr.  W.Crosfield,  J.P.,  of  Liver- 
pool ;  Eev.  Dr.  Mackennal ;  Eev.  W.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  Albert 
Spicer,  J.P.,  of  London.'  Five  for  America: 
Eev  Dr.  Bradford,  of  New  Jersey  ;  Mr.  S.  B. 
Capen,  of  Boston;  Eev.  Dr.  McLean,  of 
California;  Eev.  Dr.  Noble,  of  Chicago; 
and  Dr.  Northrop,  of  Minneapolis.  Five 
for  the  Colonies  :  Eev.  Dr.  Bevan,  of  Mel- 
bourne; Mr.  J.  E.  Fairfax,  of  Sydney;  Kev. 
Hugh  Pedley,  B.A.,  of  Winnipeg,  Canada; 
Eev\  J.  Eobertson,  M.A.,  of  South  Australia ; 
Eev.  Dr.  Eoseby,  of  Sydney.  I  move  that 
those  nominations  be  adopted. 

Eev.    Dr.    Hazen  :     I    will    second    ihat 
motion. 

The  motion  was  CR,rried. 

The  Chairman  then   offered   prayer,  and 
the  i^roceedings  terminated. 


PUBLIC    MEETING. 


The  final  public  and  valedictory  meeting 
was  held  at  the  City  Temple,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Eev.  J.  G.  EoGEES.  The  building 
was  crowded  in  every  part. 

The  hymn, 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun," 

having  been   sung,  prayer  Avas   offered   by 
Eev.  Joshua  Harrison. 


REV.  J.  G.    ROGERS. 

The  Chairman  :  As  the  majority  of  you 
present  are  aware,  the  bulletin  of  to-day 
reports  the  renewal  of  unfavourable  symp- 
toms in  the  case  of  our  honoured  friend  and 
brother,  Mr.  Si^urgeon.  I  think  I  shall  be 
expressing  the  wishes  of  this  great  assembly 
if  I  ask  our  secretaries  in  your  name  to  con- 
vey a  iieAv  message  of  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Spurgeon,  and  of  earnest  prayer  on  our  part 
that  eA^en  yet  the  life  of  so  valued  a  servant 
of  God  may  be  spared  to  the  churches,  to 
his  family,  and  to  the  world.  Brethren, 
it  is  not  my  place  to  occupy  your  time 
to-night;  I  am  here  only  as  a  substitute. 
My  friend.  Dr.  Dale,  would  properly  have 
occujned  this  place  to-night,  and  it  is  a  sore 
disappointment  to  him  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  so.  Nothing  but  positive  sickness,  and 
that  not  of   a  light   character,  would  have 


prevented  him  from  being  here  to  take  his 
place  at  the  closing  meeting  of  this  very 
remarkable  assembly.  I  am  here  as  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council,  and  my 
business  is  of  the  lightest.  It  does  sec^m  to 
me  that  a  more  appropriate  close  to  the 
meetings  of  our  Council  could  hardly  have 
been  devised.  We  have  simply  diu-ing 
these  days  been  furbishing  the  weapons 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  against 
sin  and  unrighteousness,  for  the  glory 
of  our  Master,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  We  have  been  confer- 
ring together  about  methods  of  work, 
but  methods  would  be  poor  things  if  there 
were  not  some  grand  aim  we  had  to  keep 
steadily  l^efore  us.  We  have  been  refresh- 
ing and  strengthening  one  another's  hearts 
in  great  principles,  but  great  i^rinciples  are 
of  value  only  as  they  are  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. We  have  been  seeking  to  catch  in- 
si^iration,  but  we  want  insisiration  not  for 
itself,  but  we  want  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
impetus,  the  impulse,  and  the  courage 
which  it  will  give  us  in  Christian  Avork. 
The  end  of  all  principle  and  of  all  talk  in 
work.  If  sentiment  does  not  end  in  Avork, 
if  talk  does  not  lead  to  work,  the  one  is 
A'ain,  and  the  other  is  idle  and  foolish,  if 
it  be  not  false.  Therefore,  it  is  surely  a 
fitting  thing  that  our  last  gathering  should 
be  this  great  missionary  assembly.  And 
my  first  business  is  to  introduce  to  you  the- 
Eev.  Dr.  Griffis,  of  Boston. 
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DR.     GRIFFIS. 

Rev.  Dr,  Griffis  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlomen, — In  this  cosinoiDolitan 
audience  it  is  my  great  honovir,  this  even- 
ing, to  speak  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
youngest  nations  that  has  entered  the 
missionary  field,  and  to  talk  about  Japan 
and  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  themselves 
declare  that  education  is  the  basis  of  all 
problems ;  and  if,  in  considering  these 
people,  we  find  they  are  somewhat  different 
■from  most  of  the  subjects  of  missionary 
operations  in  that  they  are  more  indeijendent, 
more  self-sxipi^orting,  in  that  they  have 
already  developed 

A    ROBUST    TYPE    OF    MANLY    CHRISTIANITY, 

dt  is,  perhaps,  well  that  we  should  look 
back  for  a  few  moments  at  their  origin 
and  development.  Now,  Japan  is  the 
England  of  the  East.  There  are  a  great 
many  analogies  between  the  history  of 
-Japan  and  of  England,  for  Japan  stands 
in  a  similar  position  to  Asia  as  the 
British  Empire  does  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe.  Looking  back  to  the  early  history 
of  the  country,  we  find  a  great  company  of 
jeople  coming  from  Asia  over  into  these 
islands,  bringing  not  only  the  sui^erior 
weapons  of  iron  against  stone,  but  a  superior 
intellect  and  superior  dogmatics.  They 
were  thus  able  to  conquer  the  people.  They 
lived  and  joined  with  them,  making  the 
mixed  people  which  the  Japanese  are  to-day. 
Eor  the  Japanese  are  no  more  Chinese  than 
•the  English  are  Hindoos.  Their  language 
is  almost  totally  unconnected,  and  although 
every  Japanese  gentleman  is  versed  in 
Chinese  civilization  and  can  write  in  the 
Chinese  character,  the  Japanese  do  not 
smoke  opium,  do  not  bind  the  feet  of 
their  women,  and  are  free  from  a  great 
many  of  the  peculiarities,  which  we  may 
call  vices,  belonging  to  the  Chinese.  And 
yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Christianity 
by  going  to  Japan  will  not  only  strive 
to  lift  up  the  Japanese  minds  to  the 
level  of  the  statui-e  and  fulness  of  Christ, 
but  strive  to  lift  up  the  average  Japanese  to 
the  stature  of  the  American  and  the  English- 
man. You  ask.  How  ?  Of  course,  we  do  not 
expect  to  give  the  little  Japanese,  who  are 
called 

THE    DIAMOND    EDITION    OF    HUMANITY, 

the  tremendous  big  physique  that  our  Eng- 
lish brethren  have,  when  they  seem  to  carry 
all  before  them,  but  we  do  want  to  make  the 
Japanese  better  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually.  Now,  it  is  a  natural  fact  that 
normal  men  and  women,  taken  from  the 
centre  of  the  body,  are  the  same  height  and 
depth,  the  same  length  upward  and  do'WTa- 
ward ;  whereas  the  Japanese  is  actually 
shorter  from  the  hips  downward  than  they 
are  in  the  other  direction.  How  did  it  come 
about  ?     For    centuries    it    has    been    the 


Japanese  custom  to  sit  down  on  the  heel  and 
use  the  heels  and  the  kneec  in  the  place  of 
chairs.  Many  a  time  when  I  used  to 
go  out  there  and  visit  the  people  I 
used  to  try  and  be  like  the  Jaj^anesc, 
and  go  on  my  knees  and  heels,  but  my 
great  trouble  v/as  I  was  always  falling 
aslee})  at  the  wrong  end.  My  head  seemed 
to  be  too  wide  awake,  but  I  had  to  say, 
"Excuse  me,  my  friends,  I  must  put  my 
legs  out  straight."  Now,  Christianity,  by 
going  there,  and  doing  what  it  does  every- 
where, giving  the  Japanese  a  higher  sense 
of  himself,  not  a  sense  of  self-conceit,  but 
bringing  chairs  and  tables,  and  helloing  hiju 
to  sit  as  we  do,  will  actvially  (the  Japanese 
surgeons   say   it   themselves)    increase  the 

HEIGHT    OF    THE    JAPANESE    PEOPLE. 

Now,  these  people  are  made  iqj  of  the  con- 
quering  and  the  siibdued  races,  and  you  can 
see  in  the  faces  of  the  Japanese  peo^jle,  if  you 
stiidy  them  carefully,  the  old  blue  blood  of 
the  conquering  Asiatic  mainland  races,  and 
the  lower  type  of  face  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  more  like  our  type  of  face.  For 
example,  if  you  and  I  see  a  beautiful 
Japanese  woman,  and  we  rave  over  her,  and 
call  her  the  Mrs.  Langtry,  or  the  Mrs. 
Somebodyelse,  of  Japan,  and  then  ask 
the  Jajjanese  how  he  likes  her,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  quite  agree  with  you, 
for  the  Japanese  type  of  beaxity  is  more  of 
the  Mongolian,  while  ours  is  straight  eyes, 
large  mouth,  and  big  nose.  The  big  noses 
of  our  people  nearly  scare  the  Japanese 
people  to  death.  They  have  a  story  that, 
when  an  Englishman  wants  to  take  a  drink 
of  water,  he  has  to  hold  up  his  nose  and 
pour  it  down.  And  in  the  ,  works  of  the 
artists  you  find  these  types  of  faces  exceed- 
ingly exaggerated ;  nevertheless,  it  is  based 
on  truth.  But  do  not  dwell  uxjon  this  ;  let 
us  look  and  see 

WHAT    THE  JAPANESE  HAS  BEEN  POLITICALLY. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  that  Americans  and 
Englishmen  think  they  have  all  the  progress 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  and  those  Asiatic  races  have  long 
suffered  from  arrested  development,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  have  gone 
through  the  grandest  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  Only  in  1872  she  cast  the 
feudal  system  away  for  ever,  and  turning 
her  back  on  Chinese  and  Asiatic  ideals  of 
culture,  has  embraced  partly  the  ideals  and 
ideas  of  Western  civilisation,  and  lias — I 
doubt  not  her  best  men  have— already 
adopted,  as  many  yet  will,  the  ideal  of 
Christianity.  So  that  looking  over  the  past 
we  see  not  only  various  forms  of  political 
life  which  have  had  great  influence  upon  the 
people,  but  we  find  in  these  later  days 
Japan  determining  that  she  will  adopt  oui' 
ideas,  that  she  will  have  the  courage  and 
the  strength  to  turn  her  back  on  Asiatic 
ideals,  and  set  her  face  forward  in  the  race 
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of  Christendom.  Japan  has  adopted  a 
Parliament,  a  Congress  (a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), and  a  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
true  it  is  based  more  on  the  Germanic 
or  Prussian  model  than  on  the  English, 
but  as  time  rolls  by  I '  doubt  not  that 
the  English  model  more  than  the  Prussian 
will  be  that  which  the  Japanese  will 
finally  win  and  attain  by  a  development 
of  ideas  according  to  peace  and  right,  and 
not  according  to  war  and  violence  or  com- 
motion. Now,  there  are  many  people  who 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  Japanese  having  a 
Parliament.  They  say  that  the  Japanese 
are  monkeys,  and  that  they  are  imitators. 
It  was  said  to-day  that  imitation  is  a  form 
of  weakness.     I  say  that  those  who  say  that 

THE    JAPANESE    ARE    MERE    IMITATORS 

do  not  know  them.  I  tell  you  that  everything 
they  borrow  (and  they  know  how  to  borrow 
well),  they  either  make  better  or  worse,  and 
generally  they  improve  it.  They  go  to  the 
Netherlands  for  their  engineers,  they  go  to 
England  for  their  naval  models,  they  go  to 
Germany  for  their  army,  and  to  the  United 
States  for  their  popular  system  of  education. 
Thus  they  get  the  best  out  of  each  land,  bvit 
they  adapt  it  to  themselves.  They  will  not 
imitate;  so  we  must  take  this  fact  into 
consideration  when  we  think  of  Christi- 
anity ;  for  Christianity,  when  it  comes  to 
Japan,  is  either  going  to  bo  better  or  worse. 
Now,  what  kind  of  people  are  the  Japanese 
religiously  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  find  the 
old  faith  called  Shintoo.  Literally,  that 
means  theology  ;  and,  of  course,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  Shintoo 
as  there  has  been  about  all  theology.  This 
was  the  first  force  that  moved  the  hearts  of 
the  iDeople  in  the  ages  gone  by.  Then  came 
in  Chinese  letters  and  literature  and  the 
Confucian  ethics.  Then  came  in  Biiddhism. 
Now  Buddhism  has  a  mighty  development 
in  Japan,  so  that  all  the  i^eople  of  to-day  are 

PRACTICALLY   BUDDHISTS. 

"When  it  first  came  over  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, it  had  for  three  centuries  a  struggle, 
and  for  two  or  three  centuries  more  a 
great  missionary  progress.  The  story  of 
Japan  would  not  be  what  it  is  to-day 
except  for  the  Buddhist  priests  ;  for 
they  came  not  only  to  bring  ritual  and 
codes,  but  moral  and  beautiful  things  to 
strike  the  eye,  and  the  mind,  and  gorgeous, 
sensuous  worship.  They  not  only  built 
temples  and  put  up  idols,  but  the  heathen 
priests  dug  walls,  made  roads,  and  intro- 
duced i^aths  through  the  mountains.  They 
were  civilizers  of  the  coimtry  and  gave 
them  a  new  food.  Then  we  have  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  a  great 
development  of  doctrine,  so  that  the 
Japanese  Buddhism,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
is  something  that  has  no  existence  practi- 
cally in  Siam  or  in  Burmah,  or  in  the 
other  countries    of    Asia,   for,    as    I    have 


said  before,  the  Japanese  either  make  better 
or  worse  whatever  they  touch.  After  that 
comes  the  great  establishment  of  th& 
Church,  for  the  Jajjanese  were  pestered, 
for  a  long  time  with  a  State  Church,  but 
they  have 

SWEPT    IT    ALL    AWAY. 

A  Buddhist  is  no  better  before  the  law 
than  the  Shintoist  or  the  Christian,  and 
though  the  missionaries  had  for  a  long" 
time  to  fight  against  the  Shintoist,  to 
fight  against  the  infamous  burial  laws, 
tremendously  like  yours,  they  won,  and  to- 
day a  Christian  can  be  buried  without  the- 
heathen  form,  which  they  could  not  be  a  few 
years  ago.  And  so  we  find  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  Buddhists,  but  there  are 
in  this  country  a  class  of  people  known  as- 
Samurai.  These  men  were  allowed  to  wear 
two  swords,  they  were  the  military  men  of 
the  coimtry,  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers 
who  followed  the  great  cajitains;  for  the- 
Jajjanese,  never  having  any  foreigners  to 
fight  with,  had  of  course  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  by  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
For  you  know  it  is  necessary  that  men 
should  struggle  in  order  to  achieve,  and  the 
Japanese  while  struggling  with  one  another- 
have  developed  a  very  high  code  of  morals, 
of  honour,  and  of  hereditary  virtues.  And 
the  intellect  of  the  country  has  chiefiy  gone 
into  this  Samurai  class.  These  men  pay 
no  toll  or  taxes.  They  live,  in  one  sense> 
ui)on  the  jjeoijle,  but  in  another  sense  they 
made  Jaj^an  pretty  much  all  she  is  in 
intellect  and  power,  and  the  wonderful  story 
of  Christianity  to-day  is  all  the  more 
wonderful  because  Christianity  has  come, 
not  as  it  often  does  come,  from  the  lowest 
class,  and  not  in  the  highest  of  all  classes, 
but  amid  this 

BEST    OF    ALL    CLASSES 

of  the  country,  the  men  who  in  their 
ideal  are  the  soul  of  honour,  who  have 
done  the  thinking  of  the  country,  and 
directed  its  energies  and  its  destinies. 
So  when  we  look  over  our  young  jjreacbers 
to-day — and  I  challenge  any  mission  field 
to  i^roduce  such  preachers  as  we  have  in 
Japan — we  find  nearly  all  of  these  men  arei 
of  the  Samurai  class.  And  I  mention  that 
one  name  which  is  almost  a  household  word 
in  America — the  name  of  Joseph  Nushima. 
Of  course  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Samurai,  who,  having  in  himself  that  tre- 
mendous code  of  honour  that  proui2)ted  him 
to  die  rather  than  to  take  an  insult  or  to 
give  one  wrongfully — for  the  Japanese 
Samurai  understood  chivalry  almost  as 
grandly  as  their  Etxropean  brethren — yet 
when  he  was  converted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  came  like  the  wise  men  of  old  and  lay  at 
the  Saviour's  feet.  Of  all  men  in  Jajjan,  I 
do  not  think  there  was  a  humbler  one  than 
Josei^h  Nushima.  He  came  over  to  America 
in  a  ship,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  that 
great   American  merchant,  Alpheus  Hardy, 
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was  sent  to  a  soiuinary.  "When  he  went 
back  into  Japan,  he  gave  his  life  for  Christ 
in  niiiltitudiuoiis  labours,  and,  more  than 
any  man,  has  raised  iip  that  splendid 

CONGKEOATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 

at  Tokio,  where  there  are  already  over 
700  students,  with  its  departments  of 
medicine,  law,  and  theology,  and  whence 
we  have  looked  and  shall  look  for  the 
best  of  the  young  men  who  go  forth  as 
preachers  in  Japan.  But  as  I  often  say 
to  my  friends  in  America,  as  I  say  here, 
there  would  have  been  50  Nushimas  if  there 
had  been  50  Alpheus  Hardys.  Two  young- 
men  one  day  went  down  to  Nagasaki,  and  a 
British  man-of-war  fired  a  salute,  and  the 
mere  concussion  of  the  air  took  off  a 
Japanese  house.  These  young  men  were 
so  immensely  surprised  that  they  imme- 
diately wanted  to  go  to  America  and 
learn  how  to  make  big  guns,  so  that 
they  might  teach  yon  Englishmen,  and  you 
Yankees,  and  others  that  you  cotild  not 
go  to  Japan  and  put  your  foot  right  down 
on  her  neck  and  say,  "  You  take  our  goods 
at  whatever  tariff  we  choose."  They  wanted 
to  have  these  big  guns  to  teach  lis  that  they 
were  just  as  good  as  we  are,  and  iintil  that 
day  comes  when  the  infamoi;s  treaties  which 
the  United  States — setting  theexample — and 
Great  Britain  and  others  made,  are  abolished, 
I  cannot  think  very  highly  of  the  foreign 
policy  either  of  Great  Britain  or  America. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
Dr  Protection  I  know  nothing.  I  have  tried 
^o  learn  abont  it  for  many  years,  but  I 
iiave  learned  nothing  about  it  yet,  though 
I  believe  that  every  nation  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it  will 
have  the  one  or  the  other.  Those  Ja^Danese 
■wanted  to  learn 

HOW    TO    MAKE    BIG    GUrTS, 

to  keep  you  and  me  off  at  a  polite  dis- 
tance ;  and  they  came  to  America,  and  very 
naturally,  of  course,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  They 
wanted  to  know  whether  they  could  learn  to 
make  big  guns,  and  the  secretary  told  them 
that  they  would  have  to  stvidy  awhile 
before  they  could  do  that.  They  had 
one  hiindred  dollars  in  gold  in  their 
pockets,  and  they  thought  that  that 
would  keep  them  for  about  five  years  in 
America.  They  were  sent  over  to  New 
Brunswick  and  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  had  to  knock  at  several  doors 
before  they  were  admitted.  Finally,  one 
good  Christian  woman  took  them  in  and 
treated  them  like  a  mother,  and  after  that 
the  Japanese  came  like  a  Hock  to  oui- 
country.  Now,  who  Avas  it  that  sent  these 
yoimg  men,  when  they  Avanted  to  go  and 
make  big  guns  ?  It  was  a  man  who,  years 
and  years  ago,  wanted  to  do  his  country  a 
great  good :  for  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and 
a    good     thing     to     I'emember,    for     soinn 


of  those  good  friends  of  ours  who 
admire  Buddhism  at  a  distance — and  yoix 
know  there  are  a  good  many  things  that 
smell  pretty  strong  that  you  can  admii'e  at 
a  distance,  and  there  are  a  good  many  things 
that  look  picturesque  which  you  can  admire 
at  a  distance,  bvit  Avhenyou  get  in  the  midst 
of  it,  it  is  not  quite  so  pretty — it  is  an  actual 
fact,  and  cannot  be  denied,  that  Buddhism 
had  left  the  country  so  sensual,  had  left  the 
Japanese  so 

SATURATED    WITH    VICE, 

and  had  so  undermined  everything  in 
society  and  morals,  that  some  of  the  earnest 
men  of  Japan,  before  ever  they  heard  the 
name  of  Christ,  united  together  to  make  a 
reformation  ;  and  there  was  a  very  remark- 
able development,  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  of  men  who  tried,  to  use  the  same 
phrase  as  we  do,  to  reach  the  masses  ;  and 
their  movement  went  on  nntil  the  Ameri- 
cans and  English  came  to  Japan  with  the 
Bible.  One  of  these  men  got  hold  of  the 
Bible,  and  was  a  lecturer  of  Confucius.  He 
did  not  dare  to  use  the  name  of  Christ,  for 
his  head  would  have  been  taken  off  if  he 
did,  because  Christ  was  under  a  ban.  But 
he  lectured  on,  giving  the  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  leavened  tlie  whole 
province,  so  that  by-and-^y,  when  the  civil 
war  was  over,  they  threw  down  the  Tycoon 
and  put  up  the  lawful  soverei-n,  the 
Mikado.  There  came  almost  instantly  to 
America  the  invitation  to  a  man  who  was 
a  minister  to  go  out  and  organize  schools 
on  the  i^opular  educational  principle  we 
have  in  America.  When  I  went  to  this 
province,  where 

I    NEVER   SAW  A   WHITE    MAN 

or  a  white  woman's  face,  I  found  there  were 
no  gamblers  there,  and  none  of  the  abomin- 
able sights  that  I  had  seen  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. I  have  travelled  in  some  parts  of 
Japan  at  night  in  a  i:>alanquin,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  you  had  better  give  the 
natives  the  rice  under  your  own  eyes,  or 
else  they  will  gamble  it  away.  I  have 
found  men  living  in  a  climate  where  the 
water  was  frozen,  with  no  clothing,  be- 
cause they  have  gambled  it  all  away. 
I  found  the  reason  that  this  province  was 
not  so  bad  as  many  of  the  others  was  be- 
cause there  was  a  man  there  who  had  been 
groping  after  God,  if  haply  he  might  find 
Him.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  a  year 
and  a  halt  after  a  young  man  went  over  to 
America  to  ti-y  and  raise  some  money  to 
build  a  church  at  Tokio.  When  he  went  to 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  people  did  not 
knov.'  him.  He  found  gold  mines  did  not  lie 
out  in  the  streets  as  sometimes  the  agents 
of  your  steamship  companies  tell  the  people 
they  do,  and  he  had  hard  work.  He  called 
on  me  at  Boston,  and  said  he  Avas  very  much 
discouraged,  and  he  wanted  to  know  Avhat 
to   do,  Avhether   he   should  go  back     homo 
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Well,  I  said,  "  Who  are  jox\  ?  What  have 
you  come  here  for  ?  We  have  already  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  pay  for  missionary  work." 
He  said,   "  I  am 

THE    SON    OF    TOKIO    HEISHIEO." 

"Oh!"  I  said,  "that  alters  the  ques- 
tion." That  was  the  name  of  the  man 
that  had  leavened  the  whole  province ; 
that  was  the  man  who,  when  he  was 
made  Prime  Minister,  tried  to  sweep 
away  that  horrible,  unspeakable,  ultra- 
heathenish  abomination ;  and  when  having 
to  retire  into  civil  life  because  he  had  been 
a.  little  too  radical,  perhaps,  and  when  after 
the  civil  war  was  over  which  \nvt  down  that 
great  usurpation  and  that  political  lie,  the 
Tycoon  system,  and  the  State  Church  witn 
it,  this  Yokio  Heishiro  entered  the 
Mikado's  Council,  one  of  the  first  things 
he  did  when  he  got  into  the  Council 
was  to  plead  for  those  two  millions  who 
were  like  the  Pariahs  in  India.  He 
wanted  to  raise  these  men  to  citizenship, 
and  he  wanted  to  allow  svibjects  of  the 
Emperor  to  believe  in  Christianity.  If 
you  want  an  example  of  courage  there  is 
one.  That  night,  after  he  had  made  that 
plea  with  great  eloquence — he  was  the 
oldest  of  the  Mikado's  counsellers,  for  the 
rest  were  all  young  men  from  the  southern 
provinces  who  had  led  that  mighty  move- 
ment of  18GS — as  he  was  going  home 


came  to  him  and  told  him  the  story,  and 
told  him  the  young  man  was  the  son  of  Yokio 
Heishiro,  the  man  who  felt  after  God 
that  haply  he  might  find  Him,  Dr.  Green 
said,  "I  will  go  with  you,  and  I  will  simply 
tell  the  story.  You  will  leave  your  father 
dead  in  the  street,  and  then  I  will 
come  and  tell  yoiu- story."  The  money  was 
raised  in  four  months.  A  few  days  ago  I 
received  a  photograph  of  the  church  in 
Tokio,  a  beautiful  fireproof  brick  building 
right  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
University,  and  to-day  we  have  Protes- 
tant Christians  in  JajDan  numbering  about 
35,000,  though  when  I  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Jajjan  on  December  29,  1870,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  I  read  when  I  was  able  to 
read  the  language  was  a  notice  set  up  at 
every  cross  road,  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  which  every  mother  taught  her  child  to 
look  at  with  trembling,  "  The  corrupt  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  ever  prohibited, 
and  the  Government  offers  a  reward  to  all 
who  inform  on  the  accursed  sect."  That 
was  all  over  the  land,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands of  men  living  who  had  trampled  on 
the  cross.  I  asked  my  servant  one  day.. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Christianity  ?  "  and 
he  said,  "  It  is  sorcery."  That  is  the  idea. 
Where  did  they  get  the  idea  ?  First  of  all, 
from  the  Buddhist  priests.  Where  next  ? 
Because  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries 
came  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Devoted 
men  many  of  them  vere,  but 


SIX  ASSASSINS   FELL    ON   HIM 

with  sword  and  pistol.  They  killed  the  old 
man,  cut  his  head  oft',  and  his  old  grey  hairs 
lay  dabbled  in  his  blood  in  the  city  of 
Kioto.  These  ruffians  thought  they  had  fin- 
ished Christianity  and  all  Western  ideas. 
But  that  man  liad  a  little  son  at  home  only 
eight  years  of  age.  The  boy,  when  he  was 
old  enough,  became  a  Christian.  His  friends 
persecuted  him,  bxit  he  stood  fire  un- 
flinchingly. He  went  to  the  University  of 
Joseph  Nushima.  In  five  years  he  had  500 
Christians.  There  were  a  number  of 
journalists  and  bookmen  and  scholars  who 
had  become  •  Christians,  and  they  said  to 
him,"  We  want  you  to  be  our  pastor."  When 
they  came  there  they  found  professional 
men  and  men  of  infiuence,  but  without  any 
iQoney,  They  said,  "  Go  to  America,  that  is 
the  place  where  you  can  get  money — 
and  some  of  the  secretaries — Dr.  Clark, 
I  think,  will  agree  with  me — were  in  great 
trouble  about  this  young  man,  for  he 
wanted  to  raise  10,000  dollars.  They 
asked  Dr.  Green,  the  first  missionary 
in  Japan,  the  first  pioneer  of  that  work 
which  to-day  numbers  71  churches  and 
10,000  Congregationalists,  and  he  said,  when 
he  heard  the  secretaries'  objection,  "The 
best  way  not  to  get  run  over  by  alocomotive 
is  to 

KEEP    OFF    THE    TRACE." 

And  so  they  let  him   go,   and  when    they 


AFTER    EIGHTY    TEARS    OF    LABOUB 

the  utmost  research  fails  to  show  one 
single  book  of  the  Bible  translated.  We 
find  that  they  propagated  Christianity  by 
medals  and  crosses  and  images,  and 
too  often,  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
idea  of  political  assistance  from  Europe 
against  the  Government.  And  if  there 
is  anything  that  strikes  the  Japanese 
to  the  heart  it  is  that  which  hurts  his 
country.  First  of  all,  the  Jajjanese  is  a 
patriot ;  first  of  all,  he  loves  his  country ; 
first  of  all,  he  wants  that  country  great; 
and  the  determination  to  have  Chris- 
tianity pure  and  simple  is  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  Jajjanese  love  of 
country.  He  is  thankful  and  gratefid  to 
you,  especially  to  the  American  missionaries 
(more  than  three  hundred  out  of  the  four 
hundred  being  American),  for  what  Com- 
modore Parry  and  for  what  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
the  noble  Englishman,  have  done  for  them ; 
and  more  than  all  else  grateful  for  what  Hep- 
burn Birbeck  and  Green,  the  missionaries, 
have  done.  But  you  must  not  touch  their 
country  and  their  country's  independence, 
or  they  will  fight  to  the  last,  lest  any- 
thing should  hiu't  its  fair  fame.  And  one 
reason  to-day  why  I  believe  the  Japanese 
will  succeed  and  carry  a  constitutional 
government  is  that  they  will  not  have 
prostitution  legalized  by  the  Government. 
They  will   sweexJ    away    the   last   relics   of 
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feudalism  and  State  Cliurchism,  aud  every- 
thing that  encourages  snobbery. 

WHY    DO     1    BELIEVE     IT  ? 

Why  do  I  say  every  time  that  bad  news 
or  distorted  news  comes  from  Japan 
which  talks  about  reaction  and  going 
back,  and  so  on  ?  Why  am  I  still  an 
optimist  of  the  first  order  ?  Because, 
first  of  all,  by  the  grace  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  I  had  a  hand  in  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  popular  edvication. 
Secondly,  because  I  know  the  earnestness  of 
the  Japanese.  They  make  mistakes — they 
must  make  mistakes — but  they  will  try  to 
nevitralise  their  effect.  They  love  their 
country,  and  want  the  best  of  their  country ; 
and  be  sure  of  it — I  emi^hasize  this — the 
best  men  in  Japan  do  not  trust  in  Buddhism. 
They  do  not  hope  for  any  regenerating 
influence  there,  even  when  they  are  no  per- 
sonal lovers  of  Christ  and  consecrated  to 
His  i^rinciples  and  word.  They  believe  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  thing  which  is  to 
lift  them  up  and  give  them  a  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  enjoj^ed,  and 
enjoyed  to  our  hearts'  content,  the  pleasure 
of  freshness.  You  have  had  a  fine  taste  of 
that  American  freshness  which  has  quickened 
and  stimulated  us  all  through  the  Covincil. 
Now  you  are  to  have  a  different  experience. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  an  old  friend  and  favourite,  one  of 
•our  own  heroes.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lawes,  of  New 
Guinea. 


should  like  to  see  a  holy  compact  of  the 
Christians  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  protection  of  all  the  native 
races ;  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
British  Ensign  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  we 
should  exi^ect  the  natives  to  have  their  rights 
preserved.  The  British  rule  has  begun  in 
justice,  equity,  and  righteousness.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  shunting  off  the 
line  on  which  you  have  begim ;  and  I  hope, 
if  that  takes  jDlace,  we  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  the  Christians  of  these  lands  to 
secure  the  j)eople  in  their  rights.  The  first 
part  of  my  missionary  life  was  on  the  island 
named  by  Captain  Cook 

SAVAGE     ISLAND  ; 

but  for  the  last  seventeen  years  New 
Guinea  has  been  my  home.  I  want  to 
speak  to-night  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
best  way  will  be  to  tell  you  a  few 
things  I  have  learned  in  my  missionary 
life,  and  to  close  with  one  or  two  things 
that  I  want  jon  to  learn.  I  have  learned 
that  the  Bible  description  of  human  de- 
i:)ravity  is  true.  We  have  the  picture  here  ; 
there  is  the  reality.  We  have  the  descrip- 
tion here  ;  there  is  the  thing  described.  We 
have  the  photograph  here  ;  there,  faithful 
in  all  its  lineaments  and  details,  is  the 
subject.  Head  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  aud  the  third,  and 
you  will  have  a  better  description  of  heathen 
savage  life  than  any  I  can  give  you.  "  There 
is  none  that  vinderstandeth  or  searcheth 
after  God  ;  they  are  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one." 
In  other  books  I  have  read  of 


REV.     W.     G.     LAWES 

Kev.  W.  G.  Lawes  :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
brethren, — I  am  an  Englishman,  and 
hail  from  New  Guinea.  While  I  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
past  week,  I  am  sure  no  one  has  stolen 
my  subject.  You  have  had  men  from 
old  places  with  new  names — New  England, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  New 
York,  New  Brunswick,  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  I  am  the  only  representative  to- 
night of  New  Guinea,  and  I  hope  the 
land  with  the  golden  name  will  have  some 
interest  to  my  audience.  I  have  a  large 
subject  to  speak  of,  for  New  Guinea  is 

THE    LARGEST    ISLAND    IN    THE    WORLD  ; 

and  I  have  to  give  a  review  of  thirty 
years'  missionary  life  in  fewer  minutes. 
A  quarter  of  the  island  is  now  a  British 
possession ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  appeal  to  this  audience  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen  on  behalf  of  the  native 
races.  Not  long  ago,  America  and  Great 
Britain  formed  a  compact  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  of  Samoa  and  the 
securing     of     the    native     rights ;    and    I 


THE    "  NOBLE    SAVAGE," 

and.  Sir,  I  have  been  looking  for  him  for 
the  last  thirty  years  where  he  was  most 
likely  to  be  fovmd,  biit  I  have  never  spotted 
him  yet.  I  have  read  that  men  like 
these  are  striving  after  truth,  searching 
after  God,  and  that,  if  they  are  only  let 
alone,  by-and-by  they  will  burst  into  day- 
light ;  but  I  have  come  to  believe  that  that, 
too,  is  i)oetical  fiction.  "  There  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one."  If  mission- 
ary work  is  to  be  raised  to  its  true  level 
there  must  be  at  the  base  of  it  a  true, 
clear  conception  of  human  need  and  of 
human  sin.  This  Book  describes  their 
condition  in  words  like  these .-  "  Lost," 
"  corrupt,"  "  dead."  And  I  believe  this 
Book  is  true.  I  have  learned,  too,  that 
these  are  capable  of  being  raised.  There 
is  none  who  has  wandered  too  far  to  be 
restored,  none  sunk  too  low  to  be  raised, 
none  too  degraded  to  be  saved.  I  have 
been  learning,  or  trying  to  learn,  some- 
thing of  that  sum  in  i^roportion,  how 
much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  ? 
But  is  this  New  Guinean,  dressed  in  a 
waist-string,  with  liis  face  painted  and 
his  long,  tangled  hair  adorned  with 
feathers,   with   a  piece  of    polished    stout 
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through  his  nose,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand 
and  a  club  over  his  shoulder,  who  has  come 
from 

A    CANNIBAL    BREAKFAST 

and  expects  the  remains  hashed  up  for 
his  supper — is  this  a  man  and  a  brother  ? 
Aye,  verily.  I  know  many  such  who 
are  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  who 
are  capable  of  friendship,  and  who  are 
amenable  to  kindness.  I  may  tell  you 
from  my  own  experience  that  these  are 
to  be  reached  by  human  kindness,  and 
if  yoxx  woiild  win  their  confidence  treat 
them  first  with  respect  and  confidence. 
This  Book  tells  me  that  "  God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,"  and  it 
is  true.  These  are  like  the  piece  of  money 
that  has  been  long  buried  and  trodden 
ixnderfoot;  tvirned  up  by  the  plough, 
battered  and  defaced,  it  is  sterling  coin 
yet;  clean  it,  remove  the  crust  and  mould 
of  ages,  and  you  may  read  beneath  the 
image  and  superscription  of  oiu-  King. 
I  have  learnt,  too,  that  this  Gospel 
is  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
I  have  seen  murderers  and  cannibals 
become  peaceful  men.  I  have  seen  the 
thief  and  the  robber  become  honest ;  I  have 
seen  the  licentious  and  lascivious  become 
pui-e.  I  have  seen  the  quarrelsome  and 
treacherous  become  kindly  and  friendly, 
and  I  believe  that  in  this  Book  is  "  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation."  Five  hundred  men 
and  women  baptized  and  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  of  New  Gviinea 
are  so  many  testimonies  to  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.  Twenty  yoinig  men  trained  for 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  and 
doing  missionary  work  to-day  in  New 
Gidnea — young  men  who  17  years  ago 
were  among  the  heathen  and  the  savage — 
are 

so    MANY    TESTIMONIES 

to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  heard 
savages  pray — men  with  a  tattooed  mark  on 
their  chest,  which  indicated  that  they  were 
murderers,  that  their  sp)ears  had  tasted  blood 
— I  have  heard  them  pouring  out  their  hearts 
in  i^rayer  to  God  as  children  holding  con- 
verse with  their  Father,  and  I  knew  that 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Brethren,  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  the 
questions — who  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ? 
whether  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  I  must  leave  you  to  put  the  dates 
of  the  different  books,  to  settle  whether  the 
dotting  of  i's  or  the  crossing  of  t's  affects 
this  glorious  Book.  "VVe  take  it  as  the  Gospel, 
and  we  glory  in  it.  We  know  that  it  is  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The  first 
words  translated  in  the  two  places  I 
have  been  at — Savage  Island  and  New 
Guinea — were  these  :  "  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God."  And  it  is  a  gospel,  it  is  God's 
message  to  the  most  degraded  and 
fallen   of    the  htimau    family.'   There    are 


thousands  to-day  in  the  South  Pacific  toe 
testify  that  it  is  so,  and  hundreds  in  New 
Guinea  who  are  begging  to  learn  it.  I  have 
learned  another  thing — that  there  is  no 
human  language  too  poor  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  God's  revelation.  I  have  had  experience  ; 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  two  languages,  and  I  anx 
here  to-night  not  to  belittle  or  diminish  the 
difiiculties  (for  they  are  great),  but  to  testify 
to 

THE  TRANSLATABILITT  OF  THE  WORD    OF    GOD 

into  the  most  barbarous  languages  spoken 
by  the  human  family.  If  this  book  is  intended 
for  all,  then  it  must  be  translatable  into  the 
langua  ge  of  all.  I  have  come  to  believe  in 
the  insj^iration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only 
in  the  writing  of  this  Book,  but  to  guide 
those  who  translate  it.  This  Book  touches 
a  chord  which  vibrates,  speaks  to  the 
heart  that  responds ;  and  to-day  the  thou- 
sands of  readers  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  thirty  different  lan- 
guages, none  of  which  were  translated  or 
written  eighty  years  ago,  testify  that  this 
Word  is  the  message  of  God  to  His  children. 
Why,  we  have  the  day  of  Pentecost  again, 
only  instead  of  hearing  it  we  read  it.  "  We 
read  in  our  own  language  the  mighty  works 
of  God."  Brethren,  you  have  applauded 
these  sentiments.  Let  me  ask  you.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  What  answer  are  you 
going  to  give  to  the  Macedonian  cry  which 
comes  from  the  great  Empires  of  China  and 
India  ? 

WHAT  REPLY  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  MAKE 

to  the  thousands  who  are  crying  like  an 
infant  in  the  night,  with  no  language  but  a 
cry  ?  The  mother's  heart  knows  how  to 
interpret  that  cry,  and  do  not  you  who 
have  learnt  the  love  of  Christ  know  how 
to  interpret  the  cry  of  those  who  are 
stretching  ovit  their  hands  from  every  part 
of  the  world  ?  They  sit  at  your  feet  and 
they  ask  of  you  bread.  Will  you  give  them 
a  stone  ?  During  the  past  week  many  sub- 
jects of  great  and  burning  interest  have  been 
considered,  but  I  Avant  you,  brethren  from 
beyond  the  seas  and  brethren  here  at  home, 
to-night  to  try  and  get  uiDon  the  wall  and 
look  beyond  this  great  City  of  London^- 
look  beyond  the  lands  over  which  fioat  tho 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  British  Ensign, 
and  see  that  great  wildeimess  world  over 
Avliich  the  black  flag  still  floats  to-night. 
As  a  missionary,  my  heart  rejoices  to  know 
of  the  thousands  of  offers  of  service  from 
young  men  in  the  Universities  of  America 
for  missionary  work.  I  rejoice  in  the 
forward  movement  of  our  own  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  declaring  that  they  are 
prepared  to  send  out  100  additional  mis- 
sionaries, notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of 
funds. 

"  THE     SOAP    STAGE." 

But,  brethren,  it  is  the  churches  of  these 
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Christian  lands  that  must  give  vitality 
and  powei'  to  these  resolves,  or  they  will 
only  bo  empty  and  unmeaning.  It  is  you, 
my  In-ethren,  pastors  of  these  churches,  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  whom  we  look 
as  captains  of  the  Loi'd's  hosts,  to  lead  your 
peojjle  to  the  possession  of  the  world  for 
Christ.  Lpt  it  not  !-c  said  now,  as  was  said 
of  old,  "  The  chiUlren  of  Ephraim  being- 
armed,  carrying  lunvs,  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle."  Tlie  Church  has  given,  and 
given  largely,  but  ^iven  otit  of  her  abim- 
dance.  It  has  not  gone  beyond  that. 
Some  friends  of  mine  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me  English  papers,  and  some 
had  the  good  sense  to  send  Punch, 
and  in  Punch  I  found  a  lady  of  ritualistic 
proclivities  meeting  her  little  nephew 
and  nieces  after  Lent,  and  she  said 
to  them,  "  Did  you  remember  what 
I  told  you — to  deny  yourself  something 
during  Lent,  that  you  might  get  a  little 
money  for  God  ?  Did  you  give  tip 
sugar  or  jam  or  something  ?  and  they 
replied,  "  Yes,  auntie,  we  remembered ; 
we  did  not  exactly  give  up  sugar, 
but  we  decided  we  would  give  up  soap." 
"When  I  look  round  upon  the  hixtn-ious 
homes,  and  read  of  the  untold  wealth  of 
Christians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  as  well  as  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Church  has  not  got  beyond 
the  soap  stage.  It  has  not  touched  the 
sugar.  Bi-ethren,  if  the  world  is  to  be  won 
for  Christ,  if  this  great  land  is  to  be  occu- 
pied tor  Him,  it  must  touch  the  sugar,  and 
if  the  Church's  heart  is  right  it  will,  and  we 
shall  witness  greater  things  than  we  have 
ever  seen  yet.  I  have  heard  that  in  times 
of  war  and  the  exigencies  of  need 
the  War  Office  sometimes  lowers  its 
standard,  that  is,  it  takes  men  of  inferior 
physique  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
times.  Brethi-en,  1  devoutly  trust  there 
will  be 

NO    LOWERING    OF    THE    STANDARD 

in  our  missionary  army.  In  the  langviage  of 
commerce  we  talk  about  getting  a  larger 
number  of  men  for  the  same  money,  and, 
without  meaning  anything  unpleasant  or 
disrespectful,  we  hear  of  cheaper  agencies 
and  so  on.  Now,  in  the  South  Seas,  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  have  a  noble  army  of 
Christian  workers.  From  the  different 
islands  of  the  South  Pacific  we  have  men 
who  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  imto 
them,  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death 
in  scores  of  instances,  and  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian agency,  no  band  of  Christian  wox'kers, 
in  the  world,  to  put  it  on  the  com- 
mercial ground,  so  cheap  as  these.  But 
we  want  officers  ;  we  want  men ;  the  best 
men  yovi  can  give  us  to  lead,  to 
guide,  to  officer  these.  I  hear  of  a  large 
detachment  of  "  Lancers  "  of  celibate 
missions  here.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
one  word  in  depreciation  of  the  noble 
sacrifice    and    the  high    resolve    of   these 


men  who  find  their  mission  in  that  way, 
but  among  a  barbarous  people  svich  as  those 
I  have  been  upoaking  of  they  have  no 
place.  The  history  of  missionary  effort 
in  the  South  Pacific  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  the  most  glorious  in  the 
pages  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  on 
the  roll  are  the  names  of  many  noble  men, 
than  whom  the  earth  has  not  seen  greater 
or  nobler.  But  I  am  here  to-night  to  re- 
mind you  that  every  one  of  these  faithful, 
noble  men  had 

A  FAITHFUL,  NOBLE  WOMAN 

at  his  side,  who  was  willing  to  lose  her  name 
in  his  and  merge  her  personality  in  his. 
And  because  of  this,  the  page  is  noble  and 
glorious.  Had  she  not  been  there,  I  fear 
the  record  would  have  been  a  different  one. 
I  am  not  here  to-night  to  tell  you  Christian 
peoi:>le  of  the  influence  and  power  of  a 
Christian  home.  There  is  notbing,  I 
take  it,  in  this  world  that  more  truly 
represents  God  and  heaven  than  the 
true  Christian  home,  and  it  is  that  which 
exerts  its  great  influence  and  power  over- 
the  barbarous  nations  of  the  earth.  One 
word  more.  Do  not  be  impatient,  brethren,, 
impatient  of  results.  We  are  building  the 
TemiDle  of  the  Living  God.  Only  last  year 
was  finished  the  noble  cathedral  of  Ulni 
after,  I  believe,  513  years'  work.  But  this 
temple  we  are  rearing  is  one  that  shall  last 
through  all  eternity.  Do  not  be  impatient 
of  results,  and  because  you  do  not  see  it 
rising  according  to  your  own  measure  of' 
human  time,  think  that  th3  woi-k  is  going- 
to  be  demolished.  On  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea  there  is  one  custom  which  I  want  to- 
use  as  an  illustration  in  closing.  Once  a 
year  the  men  go  on  a  trading  expedition,, 
which  keeps  them  three  or  four  months  from 
home.  That  is  a  time  of  anxiety  to  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  daughters,  because  they 
are  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  or- 
the  treachery  of  their  enemies.  But  the  safety 
and  the  success  of  the  expedition  was  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  the  wife  of  the  leader,, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  biu-ning  on  the- 
family  hearth  a  fire  until  her  husband 
returned.  She  neglected  her  personal 
api^earance,  and  watched  by  day  and  by 
night  lest  by  any  mischance  it  should 
be  extinguished,  until  the  time  when 
her  husband's  fieet  was  seen  returning. 
Then  she  bathed,  put  on  her  ornaments, 
and  went  out  with  gladness  to  meet  the 
successful  ixirty.  Brethren,  will  not  the 
Church  take  a  lesson  from  this  ?  Th.& 
Church,  the  Lamb's  bride,  must  be  watcliing 
in  prayer,  must  be  keeijing  alive  the  flame  of 
devotion  upon  the  family  hearth.  Let  her 
be  faithful  to  that.  Let  us  feel  in  going, 
that  you  here  at  home  are  day  by  day 
keei^ing  alive  the  flame  of  devotion  on  the 
family  hearth,  watching  and  waiting  for 
your  Lord's  comino;.  And  when  He  shall 
come,  then  shall  Zion  put  on  her  beauti- 
ful     garments,     and     then      shall     every 
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faithful  worker  enter   into   the  joy   of  his 
Lord. 

The  Chairman  :  I  hope  all  those  crentle- 
anen  who  have  joined  in  those  hearty  cheers 
— and  I  do  not  see  how  any  Christian  here 
can  refuse  to  join  in  them — will  remember 
what  Mr.  Lawes  has  said.  Our  society 
makes  an  api^eal  on  the  basis  of  its  new 
resolution.  I  want  simply  to  remind  you 
it  is  no  use  directors  passing  resolutions, 
and  it  is  no  use  meetings  cheering  eloquent 
speeches  to  the  very  echo,  unless  you  re- 
member that  very  simple  thing  which 
Paul  brings  out  when  he  follows  his 
noble  bixrst  of  triiimph,  "  Thanks  be  unto 
God,  which  givethtous  the  victory  through 
■our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  first  with  a  general 
■exhortation  and  then  with  a  special  one — 
"Now,  brethren,  as  touching  the  collection." 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  as  touching  the 
•collection.  I  do  not  mean  here  to-night,  I 
mean  in  the  churches.  I  do  not  mean  in 
the  shillings  or  pounds  you  may  drop  into 
the  box  on  some  great  occasion,  but  in  the 
■consecrated   offerings  you   are  prepared  to 


make  as  your  contribution  to  the  missionary 
enterprise.  In  this  lies  the  sole  worth  of  that 
of  which  we  have  been  hearing.  And  I  hope, 
when  the  time  of  testing  comes,  it  will  be 
found  that  these  cheers  are  something  more 
tlian  the  mere  applause  of  the  moment. 

The  hymn. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise, 

was  then  sung. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal  :  Before  the  close  of 
our  afternoon  session,  before  we  were  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  Weigh  House  Chapel,  the 
Council  of  i^s  own  motion,  and  without  any 
prompting  thereto  by  the  officers  of  the 
Council,  instructed  the  President  of 
this  meeting,  as  the  last  act  of  the  Council, 
to  adjourn  the  Council  in  order  that  there 
should  be  a  succession  between  this  and 
what  we  hoi^e  will  be  a  series  of  Councils 
to  follow.  I  mention  that,  that  you  may 
not  disperse  until,  in  accordance  with  that 
resolution,  the  President  dismisses  you  by 
adjoiuming  the  Council. 


VALEDICTORY    SERVICE. 


REV.  DR.  PARKER 

then  rose  to  pronounce 

THE    GOOD-BYE. 

It  falls  to  my  lot  to  say  the  last  word  in 
view  of  our  going  away  one  from  another. 
The  last  word  should  be  sung  rather  than 
said,  for  speech  may  be  rough,  or  the  tone 
of  it  may  fail  to  tell  all  its  finer  meaning. 
That  meaning  is  love,  and  trust,  and  hope, 
and  thanks  made  all  but  diunb  for  very  joy 
■of  heart.  A  new  fact  has  been  set  up  in  our 
lives,  for  now  we  have  seen  each  other  !  We 
daave  made  common  prayer !  To  those  who 
have  not  felt  the  thrill  of  this  larger  life 
how  poor  this  seems,  but  to  those  who  have 
felt  it,  how  much  it  signifies !  The  solitary 
has  been  set  in  families.  Islands  have 
widened  into  continents.  Henceforth,  there 
is  no  more  sea !  We  met  in  some  haze  of  won- 
der ;  before  we  stood  face  to  face  we  walked  as 
in  a  dream  :  the  vision  was  not  fixed  in  ont- 
line,  or  in  colour ;  here  was  a  bank  of  grey 
■cold  cloud,  and  yonder  a  movement  as  if 
■occasioned  by  some  unheard  gust  of  wind  ; 
now  we  know  the  happy  facts ;  there 
remains  the  wonder  that  sings  in  tender 
and  grateful  praise,  and  we  see  only  the 
T^ision  of  light  and  peace,  and  a  dawn  that 
means  a  nearing  and  a  brightening  heaven. 
■Such  life  as  this  makes  Immortality  possible 
— makes  heaven  certain  !  This  life  streams 
irom  God,  and  to  God  returns. 


OVER? 

And  is  all  now  over  ?  Nay  !  It  but  begins. 
We  can  never  part.  We  go  away  to  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  to  many  a 
city  far  off  and  near  at  hand,  but  we  do  not 
go  from  one  another.  Each  heart  says  to 
the  other,  "  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or 
to  retiu'n  from  following  after  thee;  thy 
peoiDle  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  G  od  my 
God."  The  nnion  is  siiiritual,  therefore 
enduring ;  it  is  centred  in  God,  therefore 
eternal.  This  is  no  momentary  attach- 
ment, no  fickle  charm,  no  i-eceding  or 
dissolving  possibility  that  has  emptied 
out  all  its  thought  and  meaning ;  this 
is  such  brotherhood  as  they  know  who 
stand  before  the  face  of  God.  We  are 
more  than  rewarded  for  all  the  toil  and 
cost  of  travel,  and  our  houses  will  now  be 
more  homes  than  ever  because  peopled  with 
hearts  we  have  learned  to  love. 


I  believe  in  the  holy  and  blessed  influence 
of  purified  and  elevated  sentiment.  Emo- 
tion may  be  supreme  strength.  We  must 
not  speak  lightly  of  any  feeling  that  tends 
to  larger  kindliness,  to  the  dispersion  of 
prejudice,  or  the  exercise  of  magnanimity. 

Tears  are  no  sign  of  weakness.  They  may 
be  the  refinement  of  power.  "  Jesus  wept." 
So  now,  abovit  to  say  good-bye,   our  heart3 
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may  ache  aud  our  voices  may  he  stifled,  yet 
we  are  not  weak  men  ;  we  have  tog-ether 
toiiched  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  and  in 
His  virtue  we  arc  strong. 

HOW   TO    USE    STEENGTH. 

How  is  onr  strength  to  be  used  ?  Like 
Christ's  own  strength  I  Jiist  like  that  ! 
Back  of  His  strength  hiy  His  compassion 
— His  tears.  His  sentiment,  if  yon  like 
— and  that  comijassion  brought  out  all 
His  force.  His  sijeech  came  out  of  Kis 
love,  so  did  His  mighty  works,  so  did  all  the 
Gospel  that  He  sent  forth  to  the  whole 
world.  But  for  His  love  His  speech  woiild 
have  been  mere  cleverness.  His  mighty 
works  would  have  been  simply  feats  of 
strength.  His  Gospel  a  provincial  dialect  ; 
but  His  love  changed  all,  brought  in  "  every 
creature,"  yearned  for  the  lamb  that  had 
strayed  into  stony  places.  "  When  He  came 
near  the  citj^  He  wept  over  it."  "  When  He 
saw  the  multitude  He  had  compassion  on 
them."  Day  by  day  He  was  recruited  by 
His  love.  And  ai-e  we  about  to  be  strong 
without  compassion  ?  Then  our  strength 
is  vanity.  Because  it  is  not  rooted  in 
love  it  will  soon  wither  away.  When 
love  dies,  strength  dx'oops.  When  the  higher 
love  cools,  the  lower  love  is  chilled.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  -with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  " — the 
first  a  cause,  the  second  an  effect.  Love 
will  work  miracles  in  our  ministry.  It 
will  save  us  from  despair.  Under  its  holy 
power  "every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain."  Beware  of  a 
merely  intellectual  ministry.  Even  where  its 
power  is  not  vulgar,  it  is  barren.  In  its 
clanging  and  ruthless  eloquence — in  its  cold 
and  rigid  logic — there  is  no  tear !  In  all  the 
higher  and  larger  appeal  where  is  no  tear 
even  reasoning  itself  is  incomijlete.  Men 
are  not  to  be  stormed,  overwhelmed,  and 
devastated  by  mere  shock  of  words ;  they 
are  to  be  intreated,  persuaded,  welcomed,  in 
the  spirit  of  love.  You  do  not  forgot  how 
Christ  came  to  men  along  the  line  of  their 
need,  and  not  along  the  line  of  their  ambi- 
tion, their  speculation,  or  their  intellectual 
vanity.  He  said.  Ye  are  weary  and  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  give  yoii  rest ;  ye  ai-e  lost,  and  I 
have  come  to  find  you  ;  I  have  not  come  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  ;  I  am 
the  Good  Shepherd.  True,  He  was  clothed 
with  thunder,  the  government  was  upon 
His  shoulder.  His  eyes  could  be  as  a  fiame 
of  fire,  and  His  voice  as  the  sound  of  many 
waters,  yet  women  bathed  His  feet  with 
tears,  and  little  children  knew  Him  by  the 
instinct  of  kinship.  Then  let  our  strength 
work  by  love,  and  our  love  renew  itself  day 
by  day  at  "  a  place  called  Calvary." 

CALVARY. 

Ay,  Calvary  !      That  once   foreign  word 
has  become  j^art  of  our  mother  tongue.    We 


seem  to  have  acquired  rights  in  it.  It  is  no 
longer  local,  or  geographical,  or  even  terres- 
trial. It  looks  towards  the  eternal  past  as 
with  a  very  agony  of  recollection  ;  it  looks 
towards  the  eternal  future  as  towards 
an  inheritance  bought  with  blood  and 
secured  by  the  oath  of  God.  Calvary  saves 
the  universe.  Do  we  live  on  Calvary  ?  Do^ 
we  study  on  Calvary  ?  Do  we  preach  on 
Calvary  ?  Then  we  can  never  part  !  Un- 
seen by  one  another,  we  are  united  in  th? 
vision  of  our  Lord !  On  His  bleeding  love 
we  gaze  together.  We  cannot  mistake 
Him.  "In  His  feet  and  hands  are  wound- 
prints,  and  His  side."  Of  Avhat  else  can  we 
think  or  speak  ?  All  else  is  mean.  Th& 
Cross  has  no  rival ! 

OTHER    SUBJECTS. 

I  know  well  that  other  subjects  must  be 
discussed,  expanded,  illustrated.  This  is 
right.  A  faithful  ministry  must  not  forget 
its  own  age  and  its  o^vn  opportimities.  It 
must  be  a  terror  to  evildoers.  It  must 
challenge  all  the  hosts  of  darkness.  It  must 
denoimce  aggressive  war  as  the  policy  of 
heU;  against  the  damning  liquor  traffic 
it  must  protest  as  against  the  most 
desolating  curse  of  the  age.  Slavery  it 
must  hate  with  all  the  love  of  heaven.  It 
must  protect  the  weak  and  befriend  the 
friendless ;  it  must  stand  for  righteousness, 
rise  or  fall  who  may  ; — I  know  it ;  I 
am  prepared  to  help  in  doing  it;  yet 
we  can  do  all  this  best  just  as  we 
are  true  to  Calvary.  It  belongs  to  the 
very  core  of  Christianity.  I  will  not  speak 
of  Christianity  and  politics,  Christianity 
and  business,  Christianity  and  Socialism,  it 
should  all  be  Christianity.  Our  minds- 
should  be  made  up  to  work  all  reforms  from 
a  Christian  centre— from  the  Cross  itself. 

Paul's  determinatiox. 

In  a  passage  often  misquoted  Paul  sets 
forth  tbe  right  view;  said  he, in  substance, 
—Brethren,  on  many  subjects  I  have  an 
open  mind  ;  I  have  not,  indeed,  come  to  any 
positive  conclusion  about  them;  the  one 
thing  about  which  I  have  no  misgiving — the 
one  uppermost  and  all-ruling  thovxght,  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  crucified; 
that  one  thing  I  had  determined  before  I 
came  to  Corinth.  Paul's  position  must  be 
ours.  We  must  be  certain  about  the  Cross. 
All  the  rest  must  fall  into  relation  to  that 
centre.  Our  unchangeable  conviction  must 
be  that  the  blessed  Christ  is  not  a  partial 
reformer,  but  the  Infinite  and  only  Savioiu* 
of  the  world. 

OUR    LIFE-TI3IE. 

In  His  name  we  came  together,  and  in  His 
name  we  will  momentarily  separate — mo- 
mentarily, even  though  it  be  for  the  rest  of 
our  life-time.  What  is  ovu*  life-time  ?  A 
vajjovir  that  appeareth  for  a  little  while 
and  then  vanisheth  away,  a  flying  shuttle,  a 
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post  hastening  to  the  end,  a  cloud  driven  by 
the  wind— we  will  make  no  acco\xnt  of  it  in 
speaking  of  our  spiritual  fellowship  ;  the 
brevity  of  our  life  shall  be  one  of  its  chiefest 
blessings ;  we  only  die  that  we  may  live. 
This  sweet  faith  makes  it  easy  for  us  to 
believe  that  beside  the  written  list  of  the 
Coiincil  there  is  an  unwritten  and  invisible 
register  of 

SPIKITUAL    PRESENCES, 

holy  ones  who  have  watched  us  and  loved 
us  all  the  days.  We  may  have  had  with 
us  "  the  general  assembly  and  church 
•of  the  first  born,  and  the  spirits  of 
nust  men  made  perfect."  Your  Horace 
Buslmell  has  been  here,  and  your  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  your  Henry  Dexter,  and 
the  blessed  spirits  whom  they  represent, 
and  Frederick  John  Stevenson,  of  Montreal, 
and  Henry  Wilkes  and  Thomas  Binney,  and 
Alexander  Hannay.  It  is  easier  for  me  to 
helieve  in  their  presence  than  in  their 
absence.  As  you  have  not  lost  your  ascended 
children,  so  the  Clmrch  has  not  lost  its 
•crowned  ones  who  stand  for  ever  in  the 
presence  of  the  King. 

You  will  not  forget  old  England  when 
you  have  gone  away.  She  is  the  Mother 
of  America,  and  the  two  must  never 
quarrel,  nor  allow  any  enemy  to  up- 
root their  love.  The  Colonies,  too,  will  not 
forget  their  Mother,  but  think  of  her  in 
then-  best  prayers,  and  come  to  her  in  the 
hour  of  need  and  sorrow.  Send  your 
children  over  here.  It  will  do  them  good  ; 
it  will  do  us  good.  Send  them  to  Mill 
Hill,  Taunton,  Tettenhall,  Silcoats,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  all  distinguished  and  well-tried 
schools.  To  Christian  England  there  are  no 
foreign  countries.  Politics,  diplomacy,  war, 
and  even  selfish  commerce  may  make 
countries  foreign  to  one  another,  but 
Christianity  makes  every  land  a  home  and 
every  man  a  brother,  and  displaces  all 
battle-stand.ards  by  the  snow-white  banner 
of  universal  liberty  and  peace. 

DEAD    HEKOES. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  who  are  spiritually 
present,  and  they  are  but  part  of  a  more 
illustrious  company.  The  place  whereon  we 
stand  is  holy  grovxnd.  Within  easy  sight  of 
our  front  door  Richard  Baxter  ascended 
to  the  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest.  Within  a 
stone's  throw  of  our  front  door  John  Buntan 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Within  twice  the  dis- 
tance Smithfield  reminds  us  that  above  this 
very  spot  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of  mar- 
tyrs hovered  like  a  cloud  of  blessing.  Within 
the  same  distance  the  old  Fleet  Prison  stood 
where  doomed  martyrs  confronted  one 
another  in  tender,  triumphant  prayer.  This 
is  the  place,  then,  beyond  all  other  places, 
for  us  to  enter  into  holy  covenant.  "  We're 
the  sons  of  sires  that  baff«d  crowned  and 
mitred  tyranny."  In  their  inspiring  and 
immortal  name,  in  their  hallowed  and  hallow- 
ing presen  ce,  I  will  ask  you  three  questions, 
in  the  hope  that  yon  Avill  witli  one  voice  say 


YES.  Let  every  man  say  YES,  and  the 
answer  shall  be  our  Mizpah,  for  by  this  sign 
shall  God  judge  between  us  when  we  are 
absent  the  one  from  the  other.  Pray  rise 
from  your  seats :  — 

[The  immense  assemblage  obeyed,  and 
stood  in  silence  until  the  preacher  said  : — ] 

DO  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS 
CHRIST  ALONE  IS  THE  SAVIOUR  OF 
THE  WORLD  ? 

[Two  thousand  voices  rolled  out,  prompt 
and  emphatic,  "  Yes  !  "] 

DO  WE  LOVE  ALL  THEM  THAT 
LOVE  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  IN 
SINCERITY  ? 

[Again  the  vast  affirmative  rang  through 
the  bviilding.] 

DO  WE  RENEW  OUR  COVENANT 
TO  SERVE  THE  LORD  WITH  ALL 
FAITHFULNESS  ? 

[And  again  all  the  people  said  "YES."] 

Oh,  Thou,  who  didst  command  Thy 
servant  to  write  the  covenant  before  Israel 
in  a  table,  and  note  it  in  a  book,  hear  Thou 
our  YES  in  heaven.  Thy  dwelling-place,  and 
make  it  an  unchangeable  AMEN. 

And  now,  brethren,  farewell.  I  address 
you  individually  and  collectively  : — 

"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  ;  the 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  iipon  thee,  and 
be  gracious  unto  thee  ;  the  Lord  lift  vip  His 
coimtenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace." 

"  The  God  of  Peace,  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working 
in  us  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever." 

Finally,  brethren.  Farewell.  Be  perfect, 
be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace  ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall 
be  with  you.  Beloved,  let  us  love  one 
another,  for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one 
that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knowcth 
God. 

Let  U.S  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
sing  as  we  have  never  sung  before — 

"  Pi-aise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatui-es  here  below. 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host. 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

[Again  the  congregation  obeyed.] 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all. — Amen. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  now  my  duty  to 
declare  this  Council  adjourned  slue  die. 


UNOFFICIAL    PROGRAMME. 


MONDAY,   JULY   13. 


RELIGIOUS     EQUALITY     BREAKFAST. 


The  first  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Council  was  a  breakfast  to  the  American 
and  Colonial  Delegates  by  invitation  of  the 
Liberation  Kociety. 

MR.    A.     ILLINGWORTH,     MP. 

Mr.  A.  Illingworth,  M.P.,  occuined  the 
chair  and  said :  Mr.  Sijieer  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Libei-ation  Society,  to  exi^ress  o\ix 
pleasure  in  finding  present  this  morning  so 
many  of  our  friends  from  across  the  seas, 
and  to  say  with  what  delight  we  meet  you 
here,  and  wish  you  every  happiness,  and 
oiier  you  the  heartiest  possible  welcome  in 
your  visit  to  the  old  country.  This,  of 
course,  is,  in  some  sense,  a  political  gather- 
ing, but  it  has  also  a  deep  religious  signifi- 
cance. You  are  convened  here,  and  will  be 
present  during  this  week,  I  suppose,  at 
meetings  that  may  be  regarded  in  some 
sense  as  more  important,  and  we  all  wish 
you  who  are  connected  with  the  Conference 
about  to  be  held  every  blessing  that  can 
possibly  attend  your  deliberations.  I  need 
only  say  that  we  have  asked  for  yovu'  com- 
pany this  morning  in  order  that  we  may 
take  advantage  of  your  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  that  we  may  receive  your 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
things  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and 
which  we,  in  this  country,  desire  to  realise 
for  ourselves.  Your  testimony  will  be  a 
confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  perhaps  a 
new  incentive  to  exertion.  Possibly,  too, 
amongst  many  of  the  adherents  of 

THE    ESTABLISHMENT, 

men  of  candid  minds,  your  evidence  and 
testimony  may  be  of  value  as  an 
assurance  that  when  this  great  change 
comes,  which  must  come,  there  is 
really  nothing  for  them  to  feai*,  but 
everything  for  them  to  anticipate  with  con- 
fidence and  joy.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  eminent  repre- 
sentative men  were  I  to  tresi)ass  for  one 
moment  upon  yovir  time  in  attempting  to 
put  before  this  audience  the  condition  of 
things  ecclesiastical  tmder  which  you  live. 
Of  coiu'se,  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  impos- 


sible for  us  to  forget  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  home  Government  in  olden 
times  wherever  a  colony  was  set  up,  to 
plant  an  infant  religious  ecclesiastical 
establishment ;  and  we  are  proud  to 
know  that  in  every  case  the  handiwork 
of  the  home  Government  has  been, 
upset  and  destroyed  and  that  you 
have  exchanged  the  condition  of  things 
which  prevailed  at  home  for  the  freedom, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  which  all  our 
colonies  now  enjoy.  As  to  the  United 
States,  we  look  to  them  as  having  had  a 
longer  experience  of  true  Voluntaryism 
than  has  existed  in  any  of  oui-  colonies, 
and  testimony  from  the  States — men  of  our 
own  kith  and  kin — we  shall  receive  as  of 
eqiial  value  with  that  coming  from  any  of 
our  colonies.  Gentlemen,  the  condition  of 
things  at  home  is  very  different.  You  may 
ask  why,  with  all  the  resolute  force  pos- 
sessed by  the  Kadical  party,  and  the  great- 
Nonconformist  chiu'ches  of  this  country,  we 
have  not  been  able  long  ago  to  settle- 
matters  at  home  when  things  have  been 
so  comparatively  easily  disposed  of  in  the 
colonies  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
answer  is,  that  your  Establishment  had  not 
taken  the  roots  in  the  soil  as  the  Church 
Establishments  in  this  country  have  done. 
You  must  remember  that  with  vis  they  are 
the  growth  of  long  ages,  and  that  in  reality 
the  roots  have  covered  the  land.     And 

OUK    MAIN    DIFEICtTLTT 

at  tliis  moment  is  not  a  want  of  pov/er 
or  will,  btit  want  of  opportunity,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  concentrating  public  atten- 
tion upon  this  great  question.  There  are- 
so  many  great  problems  struggling  mth 
each  other  for  the  mastery,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  recognise  them,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  concentrate  the  public  mind 
upon  this  one  great  question  as  we  other- 
wise should  have  done.  There  have  been 
in  this  country  two  Church  Establishments. 
The  Presbyterian  Ku-k  in  Scotland  is  a 
weak  institution  as  an  establishment,  and 
an  eminent  statesman  has  said  that  when 
the  time  came  he  could  overturn  it  with 
his  old  umbrella.  In  regard  to  the  Esta- 
blishment in  England,  it  is  of  much  greater 
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power,  and  will  involve  much  greater  effort 
to  bi-ing  it  to  an  end.  But  we  know  that  there 
were  three  great  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  the  land,  and  that  we  have  dis- 
posed of  one  of  them.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone — and  his  name  cannot 
be  mentioned  in  an  assembly  of  this 
character  without  an  expression  on  our  part 
of  the  deep  sympathy  that  we  feel  towards 
him  in  that  affliction  that  has  overtaken  him, 
and  adding  to  it  an  expression  of  our  affec- 
tionate regard  for  him  and  for  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone— I  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  aided 
by  the  late  John  Bright,  took  in  hand 
the  task  of  bringing  to  an  end  tliat 
great  Protestant  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  It  was  a  novel  task,  and  it 
was  a  very  hard  task.  It  reqiiired 
all  the  power  wliich  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  party  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
Well,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  recollection 
that  the  whole  Liberal  Party  is  now  united 
and  jjledged  to  fvirtlier  enterprises  towards 
bringing  to  an  end  the  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland 
and  the  English  Church  established  in 
Wales.  We  are  a  very  practical  and 
practicable  j^eople,  and  we  undertake 
work  of  this  character,  wisely  perhaps,  in 
sections.  There  is  never  any  retrogi-ession 
happily  in  ovir  reform  movements,  and  those 
of  us  who  really  wish  to  see  the  whole  enter- 
l^rise  carried  to  a  successful  issue  are  happy 
in  the  reflection  that  when  the  Scotch 
Establishment  goes  by  the  board  and  is 
followed  by  the  Welsh  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  there  will  then  be  left  exposed 
the  English  citadel,  which  will  be  attacked 
on  all  sides  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 

WHAT    IS    DISESTABLISHMENT  ? 

Now  let  me  describe  to  you  in  a  few  words 
what  the  Chiu-ch  Establishment  really  is. 
Of  course  you  know  that  the  Queen  is  at 
the  head  of  it.  She  is,  indeed,  at  the  head 
of  two  Establishments.  She  is  sworn  to 
defend  the  Episcopalian  Church  Avith  all  its 
jjrivileges,  and  when  she  goes  across  the 
border  into  Scotland,  there  as  an  Epis- 
co^ialian  she  is  a  dissenter  and  a  schismatic, 
and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office  as  head  of 
the  Kirk.  Then  as  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  the  bishoi^s,  as  you  know,  are  most 
of  them  lords  in  Pai-liament.  They  grace 
the  Upper  Chamber,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  jDoint  of  utility  and 
service,  there  never  has  been,  I  believe, 
in  history  a  body  of  men  with 
such  privileges  and  opportunities  who  have 
used  them  so  indifferently  for  the  people 
over  whom  they  are  placed.  You  cannot 
point  to  a  single  political  or  great  moral 
reform  in  which  they  have  taken  the  lead. 
When  there  have  been  great  struggles 
going  on  in  the  country,  when  there  have 
been  good  men  in  the  Hovise  of  Lords  to 
take  the  popular  side,  the  bishops  almost  to 
a  man  have  been  silent ;  they  have  been 
timid  and  time-serving.  The  buttresses  of 
the  Establishment  are  to  be  found  among 
the  aristocracy,    and    the    same  thing   is 


almost  equally  true  of  the  landed  gentry  of 
tlie  country,  but  as  to  the  people,  we  have 
it  on  good   testimony  that 

NOT    FIVE    PEK    CENT. 

of  the  working-classes  are  communicants 
of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country 
There  are  about  13,000  beneficed  clergy  in 
tlie  land,  and  the  bishops  enjoy  national 
wealth  to  the  extent  of  nearly  ten  millions 
per  annum ;  but,  imfortunately,  this  wealth 
is  not  distributed  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Church  or  the  merits 
of  the  individuals  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
deal  a  question  of  birth  and  accident  as  to 
whether  a  man  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  or  starved  within  the  Establish- 
ment itself.  The  Church  has  over  it  a  body 
ajJiDointed  by  Parliament  known  as  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  They  are  the  largest  land-owners 
in  the  country,  and  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence are  always  used  in  the  interests  of  the 
Establishment,  and  generally  against  the 
interests  of  the  peoj^le.  This  is  an  outline 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country. 

THE    KESULT    AND    THE    COST. 

As  to  the  results,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
country  owes  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
activity  and  zeal  of  the  Free  Churches 
than  it  does  to  the  Established  Church.  At 
what  cost,  then,  is  this  Establishment 
maintained  ?  At  what  cost  of  injustice — 
social,  political,  and  religious  ?  Who  will 
veutiu-e  to  estimate  it  ?  We  are  tolerated, 
it  is  true,  and  we  are  expected  to  be  satis- 
fied. Such  is  the  condition  of  things 
in  the  rviral  districts  that  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  three  great  Methodist 
Churches  and  the  Congregational  Churches 
have  been  led  to  declare  that  in  thousands 
of  parishes  of  this  land  religious  liberty  is 
unknown,  such  is  the  petty  jjersecutions 
l^revailing  in  them.  Take  the  great  ques- 
tion of  national  education.  Wlien  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centui-y  the  question 
began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  a  few  j)hilan- 
thropic  men,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  openly  denounced  any 
proposal  for  popular  education,  but  when  it 
was  impossible  to  withstand  the  demand, 
what  hai^pened  ?  Why  instead  of  falling 
in  with  the  stream  and  co-cperating  with 
others,  the  Church  began  with  schemes  of 
its  own,  having  its  own  ends  and  j^urjDoses 
to  serve.  We  have  evidence  of  this  at  the 
l>rescnt  moment.  A  measure  is  going 
through  Parliament  having  the  title  of  Free 
Education ;  but  it  is  rather  a  scheme  of 
assisted  education.  It  is  a  chequered  scheme 
from  first  to  last,  and  we  have  it  confessed 
on  all  hands  that  the  jiresent  Government 
and  the  Church  have  not  consented  to  it  in 
the  interests  of  education,  but  because  the 
public  movement  could  no  longer  be  with- 
stood, the  only  object  being  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  sectarian  schools  of  the 
e  )untry  and  maintain  them  as  a  buttress  of 
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•the  Establishment.  In  every  other  branch 
of  our  civil  and  social  life  we  are  feeling  tlio 
inconvenience, 

THE    INJUSTICE    AXD    THE    INSULT 

attending  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Our  marriage  laws  are  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  we  have  to  thank  the 
Establishment  for  it.  The  same  may  be 
i'aid  of  our  burial  laws.  We  have  had 
measures  before  Parliament  for  a  quarter  of 
■a  century  praying  for  such  changes  as 
would  remove  every  sense  of  insult  or  in- 
feriority, but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  a  final  measure.  You 
need  not  wonder  then,  gentlemen,  that  we  are 
looking  this  morning  for  your  assistance 
and  your  sympathy  and  the  expression  of 
your  preference  after  your  experience  of  a 
free  system.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
you  will  give  us  very  valuable  assistance  in 
the  struggle  that  lies  immediately  before 
us,  and  we  shall  look  back  with  great  plea- 
sure and  gratitude  at  our  gathering  tlris 
moi'ning,  and  at  the  help  you  have  been 
-able  to  render  us. 


DR.    BRADFORD. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bradford  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Spicer,  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  sure 
that  I  voice  the  feeling  of  the  delegates 
who  have  come  from  the  United  States 
to  attend  this  gi-eat  Convocation  in 
London  when  I  express  our  thanks  at  the 
privilege  we  are  enjoying  of  meeting  here 
this  morning  so  many  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  religious  and  political  life 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
us  to  see  those  whose  names  have  been 
familiar  in  the  past  as  leaders  in  the 
various  raovements  of  reform  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Indeed,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Carvell  Williams  is  so  familiar  on  oiu* 
side  that  we  hardly  know  whether  he  is  an 
Englishman  or  an  American,  except  fz'om 
his  looks.  As  I  glanced  over  the  programme 
prepared  for  us,  and  have  seen  the  almost 
alarming  nrunber  of  invitations  to  break- 
fasts, garden-parties,  and  entertainments,  I 
have  wondered  what  the  English  estimate  of 
the  Colonial  and  American  power  of  digestion 
must  be.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that 
the  Americans  are  a  very  puny  people,  with- 
out much  strength,  and  I  certainly  feel  as 
if  you  were  almost,  by  your  kindness,  im- 
posing upon  ovu"  weakness.  I  have  heard  a 
story  of  an  old  coloured  minister,  of  whom 
we  have  many  in  our  country.  Every  time 
that  a  white  man  goes  into  a  coloured 
congregation  it  is  a  signal  for  taking 
the  collection.  A  white  man  went 
into  a  congregation  in  Kentucky,  and 
soon  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  the 
coloured  minister  said,  "Now,  bredr'n,  it 
is  time  for  the  collection."  One  of  the 
deacons  then  went  round  with  the  minis- 


ter's hat.  He  was  quick  enough  in  getting 
amongst  the  coloured  people,  but  he 
lingered  a  good  deal  round  the  white  man. 
When  he  came  back  the  minister  took  the 
hat,  looked  into  it  very  carefully,  then 
turned  it  over,  and  then  looked  underneath 
it,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Well,  bredr'n, 
thank  the  Lord,  I  have  got  my  hat 
back."  I  am  very  sure  that  if  we 
accept  all  the  hospitality  which  has  been 
provided  for  us  we  shall  be  a  good  deal 
fuller  than  was  that  poor  coloured  minis- 
ter's hat. 

THE  PROGRAMME  HAS  BEGUN  APPROPRIATELY, 

as  it  seems  to  me,  with  this  meet- 
ing. There  is  a  historic  significance 
in  it.  We  begin  with  Nonconformity 
before  we  go  to  Congregationalism;  we 
begin  with  unity  before  we  take  up  the 
consideration  of  the  separate  denomina- 
tions. As  I  have  looked  into  yoiu-  faces  to- 
day it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  one  advantage  after  all,  which  per- 
hai)s  you  do  not  appreciate,  in  the 
Establishment;  an  advantage  which  you 
are  perhaps  not  likely  to  credit.  I  am 
sure  it  must  impress  those  of  us  who  come 
from  beyond  the  water  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  opposition  develops  a 
very  grand  and  noble  type  of  manhood. 
I  am  sure  there  is  something  gained  by  the 
fact  that  you  are  fighting  a  constant  battle. 
Men  of  principle  are  developed  ;  men  of 
loyalty  to  conviction,  men  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  beliefs ;  and  so 
we  read  the  liistory  of  Nonconformity, 
not  as  something  which  is  monotonous 
and  barren,  but  as  something  which 
is  glowing  and  glorious  with  splendid 
names  and  still  more  splendid  achieve- 
ments. On  our  side  of  the  water,  of  course  we 
meet  with  a  very  different  condition  of  things. 
Here  we  find  the  Establishment  supreme. 
The  first  denomination  in  size  and  in 
mmibers  in  the  United  States  is  the  great 
Methodist  denomination,  counting  all  its 
branches  ;  the  second  the  Baptists,  the 
tliird  the  Presbyterians,  the  fourth  the 
Lutherans,  the  fifth  the  Congregational- 
ists,  and  sixth,  25,000  or  30,000  behind 
the  Congregationalists,  is  the  Episcopal. 
I  think  that  many  of  us  who  are 
here  could  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
very  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Estab- 
lishment has  gone  over  there.  There  are 
stUl  those  who  believe  that  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  the  only  Church  and  that 
the  spiritual  succession  from  the  Apostles 
means  very  little  so  long  as  there  is  succes- 
sion of  the  laying-on  of  hands.  But  then, 
you  know,  we  laugh  at  that ;  we  do  not  care 
anything  about  it.  It  is  an  amusement  to 
us,  it  is  grotesque  ;  a  denomination  that  haf5 
nothing  to  lift  before  us,  or  very  little  to 
lift  before  us,  except  its  name  is  something 
that  we  can  well  put  up  with ;  and  if  it 
amuses  them  it  certainly  can  do  us  no 
harm.  We  ask  ourselves 
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FOR    WHAT    DO    CHURCHES    EXIST  ? 

Do  not  churches  exist  first  in  order 
that  their  members  may  be  brought  to  a 
more  real  and  personal  knowledge  of  God 
and,  consequently,  that  they  may  carry  to 
those  who  are  not  members  that  vital  and 
personal  knowledge  of  God  ?  So  we  ask  our- 
selves, "  How  can  union  with  the  State  help 
individuals  to  know  God  better  ?  "  A  State 
Chtirch  seems  to  us  simply  absurd.  We 
cannot  speak  from  experience ;  we  know 
nothing  of  it.  What  little  we  have 
had  of  it  is  so  far  back  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  that  there  ever  Avas  any- 
thing of  it  in  the  States.  Then  we  ask 
ourselves  another  question,  "What  a  curious 
condition  of  things  we  shoiild  find  ourselves 
in  if  in  some  way  the  Chvxrch  should  be 
united  with  the  State."  What  a  condition 
our  friends  in  Chicago  would  be  in  if  they 
had  the  mayor  that  they  had  a  few  years 
ago,  and  if  the  head  of  the  municipality 
were  the  head  of  the  religious  Establishment 
in  New  York !  What  should  we  think  of  the 
headof  the  religious  Establishment  being  the 
tool  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  present  Mayor 
being  the  high  priest  of  religion  in 
New  York  city  ?  Tui-ning  to  this 
side  of  the  water,  we  ask  ourselves 
how  it  must  be  with  you  here.  I  am  sure, 
■with  all  the  sj^lendid  traditions  of  English 
life,  and  all  the  splendid  history  which  has 
been  developed,  we  do  not  envy  you  your 
religious  Establishment.  We  do  not  ask  you 
to  give  us  that.  You  have  many  other 
things  that  we  should  like  to  have.  This 
battle  A^-as  foiight  out  years  ago,  and  the 
leader  in  this  great  movement  in  the 
United  States  was  a  man  who  has  been 
thought  of  simply  as  a  great  theolo- 
gical teacher.  You  have  heard  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  simply  as  a  second 
John  Calvin ;  you  have  thought  of  him  as 
the  most  tremendoixs  and  terrible  preacher 
of  retribution  that  ever  lived.  But  Jonathan 
Edwards,  after  all,  was  the  greatest  spiritual 
leader  that  ever  lived  in  America,  and  he 
was  the  man  who  affirmed,  with  such  em- 
phasis that  we  have  never  been  able  to  for- 
get it,  that  the  condition  of  membership, 
and  of  influence,  and  of  power  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  shovdd  be  a  regenerate 
character.     You  may  ask 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RESULTS  OF  FREEDOM 

■\\'ith  us  ?  It  seems  as  if  we  hardly 
needed  to  answer  the  question,  because 
we  see  the  results  of  freedom  with 
you.  We  look  to  the  Establisliment, 
and  we  see  great  and  glorious  names, 
no  doubt.  Then  we  ask.  Where  are 
the  scholars  and  preachers  who  hold 
the  front  rank  in  your  Chixrch.'  We 
think  of  E.  W.  Dale,  Henry  AUon,  and  men 
of  that  stamp  as  the  peers  of  any  in  the 
Establishment.  We  think  you  are  answering 
the  question  here  quite  as  well  as  we  can 
r.nswer     it    for    you.      We     point     to     a 


long  line  of  consecrated  Christian  workers, 
we  point  to  the  charities  which  have- 
grown  up  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  we- 
jjoint  to  the  missionaries  who  have  gone 
into  every  land  that  the  sun  shines  upon. 
They  have  had  no  help  from  the  State; 
their  inspiration  has  come  straight  from 
the  Sjjirit  of  God.  There  is  one  thing- 
which  I  niay  be  permitted  to  emphasize, 
and  that  is,  that  the  ministers  in  a  free 
Church  are  more  likely  to  be  spiritual 
leaders.  Ministers  must  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent to  do  their  work.  There  is  grow- 
ing up  amongst  us  a  tendency,  perhaps,  for 
some  of  us  to  be  a  little  siibservient  to  those 
who  are  rich  and  strong.  That  is  our 
danger  ;  we  are  btit  men.  But  if  we 
do  our  work,  we  must  have  the  Spirit  of  the 
Apostles  who  think  only  of  God  and  not  of 
man.  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  suc- 
ceed if  we  had  to  think  of  the  Queen,  of 
the  nobility,  the  bishops,  and  all  the^ 
other  orders  whose  names  I  cannot  even  re- 
count, and  ask  what  would  be  their  judg- 
ment concerning  our  preaching  ?  Is  it  not 
the  privilege  of  a  Christian  man  to  feel  that 
he  stands  responsible  to  the  living  God 
alone  ?  The  conseqiience  of  our  free  system 
is  that 

IT    MAKES    FREE    MEN 

men  who  are  not  afraid  of  their  bretlrren, 
men  who  are  not  asking  what  may  be 
the  chances  of  preferment.  Professor 
Momerie  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
the  other  day,  that  I  thought  very  amus- 
ing, in  Avliich  it  was  stated,  "  If  you  take 
the  position  that  you  are  taking  you  will 
lose  all  chance  of  preferment."  In  other 
words,  "  If  you  are  honest  and  true  to  yotir- 
self,  you  cannot  go  higher  in  the  Church." 
Now,  we  do  away  with  that  utterly;. 
we  have  no  one  to  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible but  the  Sj^irit  of  God.  I  think 
of  the  long  line  of  heroic  men  who  have 
led  reform  in  our  country.  I  think  of  the  ■ 
great  movement  for  the  promotion  of  Tem- 
perance which  had  almost  at  the  very  front 
of  it  Christian  ministers.  I  remember  the 
old  days  of  slavery,  when  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  get 
out  of  i)atience  with  the  chiTrches  because 
they  did  not  go  fast  enough ;  but  I  know 
that  William  Lloyd  Gaz-rison  and  Wendell 
Phillips  never  did  more  for  the  slave  than 
that  grand  jjastor  at  Plymouth  Church, 
whose  iDulpit  was  always  open  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  We  pray  God  to  bless  yon 
in  yoi;r  efforts.  Resist  to  the  death 
everything  that  puts  the  slightest 
ban  iijjon  the  Christian  minister,  wha 
is  to  recognise  no  master  but  Christ,, 
and  no  jaower  above  him  bixt  the  living- 
Spirit  of  God.  God  speed  the  Libera- 
tion -Society  in  its  work  !  and  Avhen  its  vic- 
tory is  won,  as  won  it  will  be,  call  us 
brethren  from  bej'ond  the  seas,  and  we 
will  celebrate  with  something  of  Chris- 
tian gladness  the  victory  which  you  have 
achieved. 
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DR.    BEVAN. 

Eev.  Dr.  Bevan,  after  expressing  his 
regret  at  missing  familiar  faces,  and 
liis  gratitude  to  the  Liberation  Society 
for  its  invitation,  said:  After  my  life 
in  America  and  Australia,  it  docs  feel  a 
little  strange  to  come  to  a  cotmtry  where 
you  are  called  a  Dissenter.  I  have  never 
been  afraid  of  being  called  a  Dissenter,  even 
though  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  first  syllable.  When  in  America  or 
Victoria  I  never  could  make  a  most  natural 
rej^ly ;  but  when  you  are  called  a  political 
<?issentei',  say  by  a  ciu-ate,  you  can  always 
answer  him  that  he  is  a  political  assenter. 
Of  coiu'se  one  ought  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  friend  for  a  joke,  and  no  one 
wovild  object  to  sacrifice  a  curate,  or  even  a 
bishoj:)  vipon  occasions.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Melbourne  arrived  among  us,  amongst 
■his  first  utterances  was  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Vi.:toria  was  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
Establishment.  I  am  siire  by  this  time  he  has 
discovered  that  the  benefits  of  Disestab- 
lishment, freedom  even  for  an  Episcopal 
Church,  are  very  much  greater  than  those 
of  State  patronage  and  control.  I  believe 
it  is  found  by  all  the  churches  of  our  free 
States  that  more  can  be  gained  by  complete 
trust  in  the  voluntary  jirinciple  than  could 
possibly  be  gained  by  the  help  and  control 
of  the  State.  That  was  a  significant 
address  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  little  while  ago.  He  seems  to  strike  the 
note  of  Progressive  Libei-alism  the  world  over. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Bright  who  said  that  it 
took  the  Liberal  party  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  come  where  he  was,  and  that  it 
took  the  Tory  party  a  little  longer  to  come 
where  the  Liberal  party  was.  Whether 
that  is  tr\;e  or  not  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  old 
days,  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  great 
English  statesman,  whose  life  I  pray  may 
long  be  preserved.  He  has  always  been 
able  to  forecast  the  movement  of  the  best 
thought,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  a  kind  of  herald  of  the 
better  day  that  awaits  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  done  that  for  his  Church.  He 
has  called  attention  to 

THE    SPLENDID     DOINGS    OF   THE     VOLUNTARY 
STSTE3I, 

and  this  is  all  the  more  interesting  to 
us  because  it  was  done  especially  in 
relation  to  the  Colonial  bishopric.  He  has 
called  attention  to  what  has  been  done  by 
the  voluntary  principle  in  his  own  Church, 
and  I  ventiu-e  to  say  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  progress,  not  only  of  the 
Free  Churches,  but  of  the  Established 
Churches,  has  been  not  becaiise  of  their 
State  relation,  but  in  spite  of  it.  I  would 
not  say  a  single  word  in  depreciation  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  other 
Churches  of  Christendom.  They  have 
entered  into  a  great  inheritance  of  free- 


dom, and  I  believe  they  find  that  if, 
you  leave  the  Church  of  God  to  itself 
and  to  the  i^ower  of  Christ  that  dwells 
in  it,  it  will  bo  able  even  to  outrun  tho 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  these  modern 
times.  In  America,  the  voluntax-y  efforts 
of  the  last  half  century  have  more  than 
supplied  the  religious  needs  of  that  growing 
population,  and  what  is  true  in  America  is 
perfectly  true  in  the  more  thinly  populated 
Colonies.  Our  difficvdty  is  not  that  when  a 
new  settlem.ent  is  made  you  cannot 
get  the  Church  to  take  it  up.  The 
churches  take  it  up  too  rajjidly.  In- 
stead of  having  one  church  for  the 
gathered  population,  every  single  denomi- 
nation has  its  church.  The  fact  is, 
the  voluntary  principle  is  mightier  than 
is  needed.  It  is  always  so  when  God 
is  in  anything.  The  gifts  of  God  are  always 
aifiuent ;  they  are  more  tlian  is  required. 
When  He  gives.  He  gives  to  overflowing ; 
but  when  you  have 

A  STATE  CRIPPLING  AND  CONFINING  A  CHURCH 

its  powers  are  limited  and  hindered,  and 
the  people  are  pauperised.  There  is 
a  strong  feeling  that  pauperism  in 
England  is  the  natural  condition  of 
tilings,  and  the  pauper  si^irit  has  been 
created  in  this  country  by  nothing  more 
than  by  the  Establishment.  It  has  done 
more  to  lessen  the  sense  of  independence 
than  anything  else.  The  very  rich 
man  who  attends  the  Established  Church 
feels  that  his  obligations  are  lessened,  and 
he  expects  the  State  to  do  everything  for 
him,  even  in  regard  to  his  religious  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  so  where  the  churches  are 
free.  With  an  affluence  that  is  the  proof 
of  the  Divine  presence,  they  are  seeking  to 
sui^ply  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  to 
cover  the  land  which  is  gathering  so  rapidly 
a  growing  peojale.     As  to 

THE    QUESTION    OF   EDUCATION, 

it  seems  strange  that  we  who  come 
from  the  confines  of  the  empire  should 
here,  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  with 
all  yotir  civilisation  and  cultivation, 
find  that  this  great  question  is  lagging 
years  behind  the  position  at  which  we 
have  arrived  in  Victoria.  We  have 
there  a  system  free,  cominilsory,  secu- 
lar. No  child  is  charged  for  education; 
every  child  is  obliged  to  attend,  and  tho 
State  only  gives  secular  education.  The 
question  is  solved.  There  is  a  movement 
amongst  us  to  introduce  the  study  of  tho 
Bible  into  our  schools.  It  is  still  a  vexed 
question,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  going  to  be  decided.  There  is  an 
aspect  of  the  question  from  its  literary 
side ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  for  an 
Englishman  to  grow  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  is  for  him 
to  grow  up  vuieducated.  But  the  question, 
difficult  as  it  is,  is  not  going  to  interfere,  I 
am  certain,  with  the  great  fact  that  tho 
State  has  decided  that  the  system  should  bo 
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open  to  every  child,  that  every  child  must 
attend,  and  that  the  things  that  are  needed 
for  citizenship  should  be  given.      And 

WHY   HAS    IT    BEEN    SETTLED    SO    EASILY  ? 

Largely  because  we  have  no  Establish- 
ment. I  believe  if  you  could  only  settle 
this  one  great  question  of  the  State 
Chvu'ch  first  of  all,  a  large  number  of 
other  questions  wou.ld  easily  follow.  I 
have  lived  under  a  State  Church  and 
under  a  free  Church,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  prospects  of  religion  in  a  con- 
dition of  freedom  are  far  brighter  than  the 
prospects  of  religion  under  the  difficult  con- 
ditions which  an  Establishment  produces. 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  saying  another 
word  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  the  battle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from  State 
patronage  and  control  in  later  years  has 
been  fought  rather  too  much  uidou  the  side 
of  the  disabilities  that  have  arisen  for  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Establishment. 
I  think  our  fathers  rather  insisted 
upon  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Church 
for  liberty.  I  should  not  like  to  see  that 
you  have  forgotten  that.  It  looks  a  little 
to  an  outsider  as  if  the  battle  were  fought 
ui:)on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
injustice  and  the  suffering  produced  by  an 
Establishment  in  the  case  of  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
question  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is 
not  simply  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
an  Establislunent  suffer  injustice;  the  spiri- 
tual rights  of  Jesus  Christ  are  interfered 
with  ;  there  is  a  head  of  the  Church  who  is 
not  Christ  Himself,  and  these  interfer- 
ences have  never  been  helpful  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
growth  of  Christ's  kingdom.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Nonconformists  will  not  suffer 
greatly  when  the  Church  is  disestablished. 
People  think  that  religion  will  go.  I  fancy 
that  religion  will  be  greatly  strengthened, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  Free  Episcopal 
Church  will  be  enormously  advanced.  There 
are  numbers  of  persons  who  have  no  objec- 
tion to  litiu'gies,  who  do  not  object  to  the 
modified  kind  of  Ei^iscopacy  that  exists  in  the 
Episcopal  Clmrch.  It  is  the  State  relation 
and  control  that  hinders  those  who  believe 
that  the  Church  of  God  is  a  si^iritual  society, 
and  should  only  be  spiritually  governed. 
I  have 

NO    FEAR   FOR    THE    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 

when  Disestablishment  or  even  Disendow- 
nient  comes,  it  is  not  always  the  richest 
Church  that  is  the  most  effective.  Our 
brethren  from  America  will  bear  testimony 
in  that  direction.  It  is  not  wealth  that  the 
Chvu'ch  needs,  it  is  not  social  prestige ;  it 
needs  more  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  free  Churches, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  wider  kingdom  of 
Jesiis  Christ,  I  rejoice  in  the  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged  ;  and  I  join  with  my  friend 
Dr.  Bradford  in  saying  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  my  own  native  land  shall  have 


the  freedom  of  the  Church  fully  recognised,, 
when  Scotland  shall  no  longer  have  an 
Establishment,  and  when  that  land,  where 
last  of  all  abuses  get  removed — England 
itself — has  entered  into  the  full  liberty  of  a 
perfectly  free  Church,  I  hope  you  will  invite 
us  again  to  the  great  rejoicing,  in  which  we 
shall  give  not  only  the  honour  that  is  due 
to  these  brethren  who  have  fought  so  well, 
but  the  true  honour  and  glory  due  to  the 
Lord. 

PRESIDENT    NORTHROP. 

President  Northrop  said  he  was  a. 
layman,  and  occasionally  during  service, 
a  suggestion  came  from  the  pew  that 
was  quite  as  good  as  anything  that 
came  from  the  pulpit.  A  suggestion 
came  from  a  pew  once  that  seemed  appro- 
priate to  the  i^resent  occasion.  A  minister 
had  preached  a  long  time,  and  he  said, 
"  What  shall  I  say  further  ? "  and  there- 
came  from  the  pew  a  voice,  "  Say  Amen  " — 
and  if  he  were  to  say  Amen  after 
what  they  had  heard,  it  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion.  With  a 
single  historical  fact  he  would  close.  It 
was  seventy-three  years  since  the  last 
vestige  of  the  union  of  State  and  Church  in 
the  city  of  Connecticut,  in  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  born,  disappeared.  TJi)  to 
that  time  the  Congregational  Church  had 
been  the  State  Church,  and  the  Episco- 
palians for  a  long  time  were,  in  relation  to 
that  State  Church,  just  where  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  England  were  with  reference 
to  the  State  Church.     But 

THE    CONGREGATIONALISTS     OF    CONNECTICUT 

did  what  the  Episcopalians  of  England 
did  not  do.  In  1727  they  permitted 
them  to  organise  their  own  churches,  and 
live  in  the  freedom  of  worship  and  of 
paying  taxes  to  their  own  ministers.  That 
went  on  till  1818 ;  the  Episco2)alians 
and  their  descendants  united  against  the 
Established  Congregational  Church  and 
adopted  a  constitution  under  which  hence- 
forth all  men  were  to  be  free  and  equal 
before  the  Lord.  That  was  done  by  the 
Congregationalists,  although  very  unwill- 
ingly ;  but  it  was  done  under  pressure, 
and  they  never  would  get  anything 
done  except  under  pressure.  If  they 
kept  pressing  hard  enough  the  walls  would 
tumble  after  a  while,  because  reaction 
and  action  were  equal,  and  if  they  would 
only  have  action  enough,  they  would  find 
that  the  reaction  would  be  just  what 
was  wanted.  When  the  Congregation- 
alists of  Connecticut  gave  up  their  posi- 
tion under  the  law,  they  had  faith  in  the- 
power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  suffi- 
cient to  leave  it  to  the  consciences  of  men 
to  maintain  that  religion  with  its  worship. 
The  best  men  in  the  Congregational' 
Church  were  terribly  fearful  of  the  result. 
They  thought  the  end  of  all  things  was 
at    hand,    and    old    Dr.    Lyman    Beecher- 
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said  afterwards  that  he  made  himself 
absohitely  wretclied  for  three  days 
over  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  Connecticixt.  While  the  Established 
Chiu-ch,  which,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  see  since  coming  to  England 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was,  in  its  spirit  of 
worship  and  of  religions  truth,  very  much 
to  be  honoured ;  while  that  Church  im- 
doubtedly  felt  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  calamity  to  itself  and  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity  to  have  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  dissolved,  he  believed,  with 
Dr.  Bevan,  that  it  would  be  the  hap- 
piest thing  for  the  Episcopal  Chiirch 
itself  if  the  power  and  intellect  and 
social  influence  of  that  Chiu-ch  were  let 
loose  to  exert  itself  freely  and  earnestly  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  in  an  effort  to 
bring  its  power  to  bear  ujion  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  who  at  present  were  so  im- 
perfectly touched  by  the  State  Church. 
Their  hope  lay  in  the  coming  conviction  of 
the  people  in  the  Established  Gliurch  itself 
that  the  dissolution  of  Church  and  State 
was  to  be  the  day  for  the  grandest  develop- 
ment of  its  power  and  greatness. 

REV.     HUGH     PEDLEY. 

Eev.  Hugh  Pedley,  B.A.,  could  say, 
without  boasting,  that  perhaps  in  no 
part  of  the  world  had  the  ideas  of  Free 
Churchism  been  more  thoroiighly  tested  or 
more  favourably  received  than  in  Canada. 
Ko  doubt  many  people  thought  that  if  the 
State  Church  were  done  away  with,  the 
safeguard  of  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  wovddbe 
taken  away.  They,  no  doubt,  had  some 
men  out  in  Canada  who  were  not  very  ortho- 
dox. If  a  man  was  a  good  man  and  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  help  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
given  a  good  deal  of  I'oom,  but  if  they  had  got  a 
heresy  out  there  that  was  hurtful,  that  was 
striking  at  the  roots  of  all  religioiis  thought 
and  religious  life,  where  did  it  come  from  ? 
It  came  from  England,  the  country  of  the 
State  Church ;  or  if  not  from  there  then 
from  Germany,  where  the  State  Church 
idea  was,  perhaps,  even  more  thorovighly 
incorporated  with  the  life  of  the  people. 
Brethren  thought,  no  doubt,  that  if  the 
Free  Church  was  adopted  the  ediication  of 
the  people  woiild  suffer.  He  was  proud  to  say 
that  in  Canada  the  system  of  education  was 
complete.  The  poorest  lad,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  life, 
felt  that  he  might  some  day  graduate  in  a 
university,  and  take  his  place  side  by  side 
with  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  land. 
It  had,  no  doubt,  been  said  that  if  they  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  Free  Churchism,  the 
religious  needs  of  the  country  woidd  not  be 
met.  With  Dr.  Bevan,  he  could  say,  that  if 
there  was  evil  there  at  all,  the  evil 
was  not  on  the  side  of  deficiency,  but 
on  the  side  of  superfluitj-.  The  Free 
Churches,  if  anything,  had  gone  ahead 
of  the  requirements  of  the  community — 
at  any  rate,  in  certain  parts.    He  was  there- 


fore not  afraid  to  come  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  work  of  the  jirinciples  which  the 
Liberation  Society  were  advocating  in  the 
face  of  opposition.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
fashion  for  those  coming  from  the  American 
Continent  to  quote  Henry  Ward  Boecher, 
and,  in  fact,  it  had  been  said  that  the 
humaH  race  was  divided  over  there 
into  "  men,  women,  and  Beechers."  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  once  alluding  to  the 
great  movement  that  liad  been  carried 
out,  said :  "  There  are  people  who  cry  out 
'  Reaction  ! '  but  the  time  will  come  when 
the  conditions  Mill  be  rescii'ded,  when  the 
people  will  go  back.  Go  back,"  he  said, 
"as  well  try  to  crowd  the  chicken  back 
into  the  egg  out  of  which  it  is  hatched!" 
What  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  was  what 
the  great  heart  of  Canada  would  say  in. 
regard  to   Free   Church  principles. 

DR.  N03LE. 

Eev.  Dr.  Noble  said  that  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  subject  there  were 
two  larger  qviestions,  e-ich  very  impor- 
tant. First  was  tlie  question  of  the  function 
of  the  State,  and  he  apprehended  that  if 
any  man  were  to  discuss  this  question  on 
its  merits  he  would  find  no  place  in  the 
proper  work  of  the  State  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  State  Church.  On  tht(  other 
hand  they  had  the  function  of  the  Cliurch  ; 
and  in  discussing  its  duties  and  relations 
to  society  they  would  again  find  no 
place  for  the  engrafting  of  the  Chiirch 
upon  the  State.  The  "institutions  were 
different,  having  different  aims,  and  would 
best  accomplish  their  individual  func- 
tions by  keeping  themselves  separate. 
In     a     word,    it    seemed    that 

THE    iUNCTION    OF    THE    STATE 

5vas  to  give  a  man  and  to  give 
society  an  opportunity.  All  that  any 
man  ought  to  ask  of  any  Govern- 
ment was  that  he  should  havo  a  fair 
chance  for  the  use  of  his  facilities,  to  make 
the  most  of  his  faculties  and  his  opportuni- 
ties for  the  development  of  his  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  manliood.  He  did  not; 
accept  that  theory  of  the  State  which  con- 
fined its  functions  simply  to  '"goods  and 
things,"  as  writers  on  that  topic  called  it ; 
but  it  had  no  function  by  which  it  could 
relate  itself  to  the  work  of  the  salvation  of 
the  soiUs  of  men,  and  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  men  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  authorities  of  the  State  might  legiti- 
mately appoint  the  functionaries  of  th& 
Church.  Then  there  were  also  the  ques- 
tions of  justice  and  policy.  He  confessed 
that  every  sense  of  righteousness  revolted 
at  the  idea  that  a  certain  denomination 
shoiUd  lay  its  tribute  upon  every  subject  for 
the  support  of  that  denomination,  while- 
other  denominations  having  ostensibly  the 
same  object  in  view,  working  amongst  the 
same  people  in  the  same  spirit,  must  pay 
their  own  expenses.     There  was  no  justice 
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in  that.  Then,  again,  was  it  wise  to  try 
to  identify  tliese  two  institutions,  did 
they  {^et  the  best  State  or  the  best 
Church  out  of  such  a  combination  ? 
His  judgment  was  that  they  got  the 
best  effects  of  church  life  upon  the 
State  when  they  adopted  the  policy  that 
■each  church  was  to  stand  upon  its  own 
basis,  support  itself,  and  do  its  own  work 
without  patronage  or  help  from  the 
general  Government.  Coming  to  speak  as 
to  whether  he  was  justified  by  facts,  he 
said  that 

IN  AMERICA 

they  had  the  best  opportunity  to  test 
the  question  of  the  capacity  of  a  com- 
munity to  look  after  its  own  religious 
interests.  In  that  country  they  had  to 
deal  not  only  with  its  own  rapid  national 
growth,  but  also  with  an  influx  of 
population  from  all  the  nations  of  the  globe. 
In  Chicago  alone  there  were  60,000  Bohe- 
mians, men  who  came  there  without  any 
religious  convictions,  infidels,  atheists, 
elements  out  of  which  it  was  easy  to  make 
anarchists  ;  they  had  also  at  least  60,000 
Poles,  who  came  under  the  same  spiritual 
conditions  and  largely  with  the  same  aims 
and  purposes.  In  that  city,  with  its 
1,100,000  of  population,  between  70 
and  80  per  cent,  were  either  of  foreign 
birth  or  the  children  of  foreigners,  leav- 
ing about  one-fifth  of  the  population 
who  were  American  born,  with  the  English 
traditions,  the  English  language  and  the 
English  hopes  that  had  been  taken  over  and 
planted  down  in  America,  and  were  spring- 
ing up  and  bearing  such  magnificent 
fruit.  It  might  be  said,  if  there  was 
any  spot  on  the  globe  where  the  aid  of  an 
Established  Church  was  wanted  it  would  be 
in  a  city  like  that.  What  was  being  done  ? 
Chicago  did  not  become  a  city  till  1837.  It 
was  not  till  1851  that  a  Congregational 
church  was  started,  the  church  of  which 
Dr.  Goodwin  is  now  pastor,  but  to-day 
there  were  in  that  city  nearly  fifty  Con- 
gregational churches.  Presbyterians  had 
grown,  Methodists  had  grown.  Baptists 
had  grown,  Episcopalians  had  grown,  and 
they  kept  growing. 

HOW    HAD    IT    COME  ? 

Not  from  any  Sta.te  Church,  not  from 
any  aid  from  the  Government,  but  simply 
because  there  had  been  a  development 
of  that  spiritual  life  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  by  which  they  had  said, 
"  We  must  do  work  for  Christ  or  our  city 
will  rot  to  its  foundations."  They  saw  no 
other  way  of  saving  the  cities  of  America 
except  by  the  aggressive  work  done 
by  ministers  and  churches  co-operating 
in  taking  possession  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
was  what  they  were  lonofing  to  do,  and  it 
would  be  an  immense  hindrance  if  they  had 
to  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,   or 


to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  ask  about  this, 
that,  or  the  other  man  being  stationed  here 
and  there  to  do  missionary  work.  It  had 
been  stated  that  church  facilities  were  out- 
running the  needs  of  the  people.  That 
might  be  true  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
small  towns  in  new  territories,  but  it  was 
not  so  in  the  great  cities,  where  the  strongest 
efforts  had  to  be  put  forth  to  keep  up  with 
the  tremendous  demands  upon  the  churches. 

DR.  ROSEBY. 

Eev.  Dr.  Eosebt  said  he  could  only 
speak  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him- 
self as  a  stranger  in  these  parts  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  State  Church.  He  could 
understand  a  Church  erecting  buildings 
of  its  own,  honestly  paying  for  them 
and  using  them  as  it  was  then  fully 
entitled  to  do.  He  coiild  even  conceive 
the  possible  case  of  a  whole  people  being 
solidly  of  one  religion  and  of  the  State 
then  establishing  a  national  cult  with 
appropriate  buildings  for  the  national  re- 
ligion.    But  the  thing  at  which  he  had 

NEVER    CEASED    TO    MARVEL 

since  his  arrival  in  England  was  to 
find  great  historical  foundations  belong- 
ing to  the  State  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  denomination,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others;  to  which  he  found  added  the 
additional  marvel  that  those  who  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  indulgence  or  indifference  of 
others,  to  perpetrate  this  injustice,  instead 
of  expressing  their  profound  thankful- 
ness for  the  svttferance  on  which  they 
held  this  national  property,  proceeded 
to  load  with  reproaches  and  to  treat  with 
insolent  hauteur  those  who  had  as  full  a 
right  to  any  national  property  as  themselves, 
and  to  whose  forbearance  they  owed  their 
present  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it.  This, 
to  his  imsophisticated  sense  of  justice, 
seemed  a  very  marvellovis  thing,  but  then 
he  had  not  had  any  share  in  the  500  years' 
experience  of  injustice  which  seemed  neces- 
sary to  give  the  proper  bias  to  one's  con- 
science and  to  reconcile  oneself  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  He  seemed  to  need  to  get  his 
eyes  accvistomed  to  this  darkness.  Anyhow, 
he  was  not  going  to  call  it  light.     When  in 

WESTMINSTER     ABBEY 

he  saw  the  grave  of  Livingstone — he 
was  not  a  Churchman;  he  saw  the  bust 
of  George  Grote — he  was  not  a  Chiirch- 
man;  he  saw  the  monument  to  Robert 
Burns — he  was  not  an  Anglican  Churchman. 
The  presence  of  these  memorials  testified 
surely  to  the  national  character  of  the 
building.  But  the  service  presently 
held  in  the  Abbey  he  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  service 
of  A  particular  denomination.  There  were 
millions  of  English  people — and  he  was  one 
of  them — who  had  provided  for  themselves 
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serrices  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
that  elsewhere,  but  they  had  never  surren- 
dered their  title  to  anything  belonging  to 
the  nation,  and  national  property  could  never 
belong  to  anything  less  than  the  whole 
people.  At  least,  that  is  how  they  looked 
at  things  in  Aiistralia.  But  then,  as  Pascal 
says,  "three  degrees  of  elevation  of  the 
pole  reverses  the  whole  of  jurisprudence." 
A  few  centm-ies  ago  he  should  have  had  all 
these  arguments  conclusively  disproved  by 
having  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
pillory.  There  was  a  certain  historical  con- 
tinuity about  all  this.  The  insolence  of 
modern  ecclesiasticism,  the  stigma  put 
upon  modern  Nonconformity,  was  but  what 
Darwin  might  call  "  Descent  with  modifica- 
tion," from  the  racks  and  thumb-screws  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  He  (Dr.  Eoseby) 
woiild  leave  it  to  others  to  speak  of  the 
liberation  of  religion  from  State  control. 
He  simply  raised  his  voice  for  the  liberation 
of  the  State  from  the  tyranny  of  that  kind 
of  religion. 


them  with  the  necessity  for  a  higher,  nobler, 
and  better  life. 


REV.  C.  MANTHORPE. 

Rev.  C.  Manthorpe  said  he  should 
best  consult  their  feelings  by  refraining 
from  saying  anything  except  this :  that 
in  South  Australia  they  had  found  volun- 
taryism to  be  a  manifest  success.  When 
he  went  there  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  very  little  vestige  of  State  aid  to  reli- 
gion; there  was  a  salary  for  a  Colonial 
chaplain,  and  that  was  all.  There  were  some 
inequalities  with  reference  to  the  marriage 
laws.  Clergymen  of  the  Chui'chof  England 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  Roman 
Catholic  priests  had  some  advantages.  Those 
had  now  been  removed ;  they  were  all  placed 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  he  believed  there 
was  no  community  in  the  world  which  was 
better  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace  than 
South  Australia. 


DR.    LEFEVRE. 

Hon.  Dr.  LeFevee  thanked  the  Libera- 
tion Society  for  its  invitation,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  meeting  would 
be  of  great  service  in  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Not  only  would  dele- 
gates from  foreign  lands  be  able 
to  appear  as  witnesses  to  show  what  could 
be  done  without  the  State  Church,  but  the 
delt- gates  called  together  wotdd  also  see  the 
evil  of  the  State  Chiirch  in  this  country. 
In  their  travels  also  they  would  have  gained 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  would  be 
of  great  service  on  their  return  to  their 
adopted  lands.  Travelling  through  Italy 
he  could  not  help  admiring  the  great  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  head  of  the 
State  in  the  past ;  but  what  he  saw  abvm- 
dantly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  that  being 
abolished  in  the  present  day.  They  would 
also  be  able  to  see  how  little  they  had  done 
in  comparison  with  what  they  might  have 
done.  He,  for  one,  having  been  accustomed 
to  see  Great  Britain  and  know  what  had 
been  done  there,  having  lived  many  years  in 
Australia,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  done  a  great  and  noble  work,  and 
probably  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do ;  but  since  seeing  what  such  a  country 
as  Italy  could  do  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  not  done  one- 
hundredth  part  of  what  they  should  have 
done  and  Great  Britain  was  as  far  behind  as 
they.  When  they  saw  temples  costing  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  erected  by  a  poor 
population,  what  must  be  their  duty  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  building  churches  for 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  scattered  portions 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  vast  territory  of 
Australia !  He  certainly  should  go  back  with 
.a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility  than 
he  had  when  he  left  Australia,  and  no  doubt 
many   others  would  see  much  to  impress 


DR.   CALKINS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Calkins  said  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  ever  convince  the 
Established  Church  that  it  would  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  be  disestablished 
vinless  they  could  convince  the  nation  that 
the  State  would  have  a  Divine  work  still  to 
do  absolutely  apart  from  all  religious  work, 
to  rule  as  ministers  of  God  over  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  country.  Once 
convince  any  Christian  and  righteous 
Government  that  without  contributing  one 
penny  for  the  support  of  religion,  without 
encroaching  upon  any  spiritual  work 
of  the  Church,  there  was  still  left  to 
to  the  State  something  as  definite  as  the 
work  of  the  Church,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  withdrawing  religion  itself  from 
a  control  which  would  certainly  only  con- 
tribute to  its  embarrassment  rather  than  to 
its  spiritual  strength. 


PROFESSOR    A.    GOSMAN. 

Rev.  Professor  A.  Gosman  said  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  disestiblishment  of  any  chiirch 
would  for  a  time  bring  that  church  into 
serious  danger  and  difficulty.  For  example, 
they  had  to  fall  back  upon  people  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  anything  like 
the  liberal  support  of  religion.  Then,  in  the 
colonies.they  lost  what  sprang  naturally  from 
connection  and  association  with  the  grand 
old  Cathedrals  and  Temples  of  England, 
and  it  was  not  easy  for  those  who  had  lived 
in  a  grand  hoiise,  with  a  retinue  of  servants 
and  every  attention,  to  make  life  very 
pleasant  in  a  cottage  or  a  hovel;  and  in 
Australia  they  had  to  begin  the  work  of  re- 
construction. And,  further,  when  people  had 
for  centui'ies  had  a  certain  air  of  superiority 
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over  their  fellows  it  required  some  education 
to  bring  them  down  to  that  level  in  which 
they  might  recognise  in  their  fellows  a 
brother  and  a  man.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  evils  and  the  losses  they  believed  that  it 
was  better  for  them  to  cut  off  the  right  hand 
and  lose  an  eye,  and  enter  maimed  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  by  preserving  these 
things  to  lose  the  highest  possibilities 
and  realities  of  existence.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  history  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  the  Colony  they  found 
all  these  difficulties  disappearing ;  the 
people  were  being  gradually  trained  to 
support  their  churches  in  the  way  in  which 
they  ought,  and  instead  of  being  contented 
with  being  cast  out  of  the  cathedrals  they 
are  raising  up  cathedrals,  of  which  they 
themselves  hold  the  title-deeds.  Liberty 
would  bring  equality,  and,  although  equality 
had  not  yet  brought  fraternity,  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  colony  were  in  that 
direction. 


MR.    W.    WOODALL,    M.P. 

Mr.  WooDALL  said  that  it  was  his  pleasant 
privilege  to  ask  them  to  accord  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  honourable  colleague  who  had 
so  ably  and  so  fitly  presided  over  a  gather- 
ing that  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
great  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  which  tlioy  all  and  tlieir  common  fore- 
fathers had  borne  so  honourable  a  part.  Of 
Mr.  Illingworth's  ability  they  had  been 
able  to  judge.  His  fitness  was  acknow- 
ledged by  foes  as  well  as  friends.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  other  night,  he  was 
referred  to  as  the  ideal  representative  of 
the  Liberation  Society  and  of  aggressive 
Nonconformity,  and  in  listening  to  the  notes 
of  triumph  that  had  come  from  English- 
speaking  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he 
could  not  but  ask  what  was  to  become  of 
Mr.  Illingworth  when  he  found  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  Dissenter  ?  He  hoped 
he  might  have  drawn,  if  there  lingered 
in  his  mind  some  attachment  to  the  old 
Philistinism  of  his  struggles,  some  sense  of 
comfort  from  the  intimation  that  was  given. 


that  even  in  those  lands  where  Free 
Churches  existed  in  Free  States,  there  were 
still  some  who  paid  them  the  compliment  of 
calling  them  heretics  and  schismatics. 
The  meetings  of  that  week  would  be  of  in- 
calculable value  in  stimulating  and  encourag- 
ing the  workers  for  justice  and  freedom. 
Tliey  were  assured  of  ultimate  success,  and 
after  what  they  had  heard  of  the  success  of 
voluntaryism  the  world  over,  they  might 
well  hope  for  its  early  triumph  in  the  old 
country  also. 

Mr.  Hknet  Lee,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  the  Liberation  Society  had  done 
a  great  work.  It  had  borne  a  great  deal  of 
contumely  and  scorn,  but  it  had  achieved 
a  position  in  the  land  which  was  increas- 
ingly important,  and  no  doubt  in  time, 
though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it,  it  would 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded, 
namely,  the  liberation  of  the  Church  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control. 

Mr.  Caevell  Williams,  in  supporting 
the  resolution,  said  that  although  the 
meeting  had  been  convened  under  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  every  expectation 
formed  as  to  its  irajjortance  and  character 
had  been  most  fully  realized. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  with 
him  it  had  not  been  so  much  a  matter  of 
choice  as  of  compulsion  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  this  groat  movement.  When  a  boy  of 
fourteen  it  was  his  father's  lot  to  be  sum- 
moned by  his  nest-door  neighbour  for  a 
church  rate.  The  insult,  the  sense  of  wrong 
biirnt  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  he  resolved 
that  come  what  might  in  any  future  career 
that  would  open  wp  before  him,  this  ques- 
tion should  take  precedence  of  all  others,  in 
the  belief  that  he  would  be  both  serving 
God  and  man  as  effectually  as  in  any  duty 
he  could  undertake.  Looking  back  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years  he  was  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  blessing  which 
would  so  cover  the  land  with  gloi-y  as  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  from  State  patronage 
and  control. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


WEDNESDAY,    JUlY    15. 


THE     COLONIAL     MISSIONARY     SOCIETY. 

MEETING     OF    COLONIAL     DELEGATES. 


At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Council  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the 
various  Colonies  was  held  in  the  Weigh 
House  Chapel  for  the  purpose  of  considei'ing 
the  best  means  of  helping  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  of  dealing  with  the  new 
policy  which  that  Society  intends  to  piirsue. 
The  meeting  had  been  adjourned  from  the 
previous  evening.  Eev.  Principal  Cave 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  i^rayer  by 
Eev.  J.  C.  KiRBY. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  the  Society,  said  that  they 
were  peculiarly  anxious  to  be  helpful  to  all 
the  struggling  churches  in  the  Colonies. 
The  Society  had  for  a  long  time  been  much 
more  than  a  mere  provider  of  money.  Their 
friend,  Mr.  Fielden,  was  their  general  coun- 
sellor, and  the  amount  of  coi-respondence 
which  had  passed  without  any  qu.estion  of 
money  was  very  large  indeed,  even  from 
sections  of  Australia  where  no  monetary 
help  was  required.  He  trvisted  that  the 
brethren  from  the  different  spheres  would 
tell  them  of  their  work  and  of  their  siDecial 
needs,  and  if  they  had  any  hints  to  throw 
out  about  the  future  they  would  be  very 
welcome. 

Eev.  W.  S.  H.  Fielden  said  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  be  as  useful  as  God  should 
enable  him  to  be  in  any  kind  of  service  that 
would  help  the  promotion  of  Congregational- 
ism in  the  great  colonies  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  suggested  that  if  they  could 
earnestly  accept  the  change  of  policy  that 
had  been  announced,  and  commend  that 
change  to  the  chiirches,  that  the  Society 
would  be  helped  to  do  the  work  still  to  be 
done  in  the  vast  districts  that  so  rapidly  will 
open  in  the  near  future,  and  it  might  help 
them  in  their  appeal  to  the  churches  for  a 
larger  income  than  they  liad  had  lately 
to  administer. 

[The  change  of  policy  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Fielden  is  that  in  future  the  Society  shall 
take  up  work  in  new  districts  only,  making  a 
monetary  allowance  for  three  or  five  years, 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  church  may 
become  self-supporting;  meanwhile  abolish- 
ing the  grants  to  the  old  centres  and 
churches  which  it  has  been  helping  for 
many  jears.j 


Eev.  C.  Manthorpe  said  tTiat  the    ques- 
tion that  required  special  consideration  was^ 
how  was  it  that  the  churches  in  England 
had    come     to    think    that    the    chvirches 
in  Australia  needed  no  help,  and  that  they 
were    sufficient   of    themselves    to    do   all 
the     pioneer     work    that    devolved     upon 
them  ?     In  the  Colonies  they  were  all  doing 
home   mission   work.     They   had  to    build 
their  churches  and  manses  and  schools,  and 
it  often  took  all  their  energy  and  all  their 
resources.     The  people   in   the  towns    had 
struggle  enough  to  supply  themselves  with 
means  of  grace,  and  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  these  outlying  mission  churches. 
It  was  a   fact  that  the  home  mission  funds- 
both  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  wer©' 
at  a  very  low  ebb.     He  thought  the  great 
point  was  to  imj^ress  the  churches  at  home 
with  the  importance  of  helping  this  pioneer 
work    in   extensive    districts   of    Australia 
and  Canada.     He  might  specially  mention 
the  needs  of  Western  Australia.    There  was 
a  minister  at  Perth  in  that  colony  doing  a. 
good    work,   one   at    Freemantle,   and   an- 
other    in     Bunbury,    where    he    travelled 
over    a     very     thinly    populated    district, 
and    eked     out     his     scanty     stipend     by 
carrying  religious  literature  into  the  bush, 
districts.      Now    there    was    a    new    town 
springing  up  there,  Albany,  which  shortly 
would  be  an  important  centre.     The  mail 
steamers    called    there,    and    the    various 
German,     French,     and     other      steamers, 
trading  between  Australia    and   England. 
It   had  a  population  of    upwards  of  2,00() 
people ;    and    he    recently    had     a     letter 
from    Mr.   Jolmson,    the    veteran     pioneer 
missionary,      asking     him     to     represent 
Western    Australia    in   the  Council,     and 
to  plead  the  claims  of  Albany.     There  was 
work  to  do  there  which,  he  thought,  the 
Colonial    Missionary    Society    might    well 
take  up. 

Eev.  Dr.  S.  N.  Jackson  said  that 
there  was  only  one  opinion  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Colonial  delegates  present  as 
to  the  work  done  in  the  past  by  the 
Society.  In  proportion  to  the  means  at 
its  disposal,  he  thought  it  had  done  all  in 
its  power  to  aid  the  churches ;  but  he 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  it  was 
Limentable  and  strange  that  England  was 
doing  so  little  to  jilant  cluirches  of  the 
New    Testament    policy    in    her    imnieus© 
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Colonial  possessions.  He  was  very  concerned 
aboiit  this  new  policy  of  the  Society  in  re- 
lation to  their  j^resent  mission  churches — 
that  it  would  grant  no  further  aid.  save 
on  the  establishment  of  new  fields,  and 
to  limit  the  amount  of  the  grant;,  and 
to  grant  it  only  for  a  limited  time.  That 
meant  one  of  two  things.  Either  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society  must  be  pre- 
ppa-ed  to  go  into  these  new  fields,  and  sus- 
tain the  missionary  there  from  the  first,  say 
for  five  years,  and  the  Colonial  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  carry  on  the  work  in  the  home 
field,  or  it  meant  the  closing  of  those  old 
mission  chiirches  that  had  been  sending 
men  all  the  time  to  the  frontiers.  He  believed 
it  meant  death  to  many  of  their  old  and 
historic  chiirches  in  Canada,  who  were  de- 
pendent, not  because  they  had  not  good  men 
who  would  do  faithful  work,  not  becaiise 
their  work  had  not  been  sviccessful,  but 
because  they  had  been  sending  ovit  some  of 
their  best  blood  to  such  i3laces  as  Manitoba 
-and  British  Cohimbia.  In  Canada,  at  the 
present  moment,  their  cburches  had  a  feeling 
of  discouragement  resting  xipon  them.  He 
trusted  that  if  the  Colonial  Missionary'- 
Society  could  no  longer  help  their  old 
chiirches,  they  would  allow  the  chtirches 
themselves  to  be  rei^resented  in  England. 
Heretofore,  out  of  deference  to  the  Society, 
they  had  not  sent  their  agents  or  made  any 
special  ajipeal :  they  had  thotight  it  would 
not  be  courteovis  to  the  Society,  but  if  the 
Society  could  not  help  them  in  sustaining- 
churches  so  imjiortant  to  their  interests, 
would  it  allow  them  to  send  representatives 
who  could  tell  a  story  and  make  an 
appeal  which  would  call  forth  help  from 
the  wealthy  churches  in  England  ?  They 
had  no  fear  of  the  result  of  such  an  appeal 
as  that.  But  they  did  fear  very  seriously 
the  result  of  this  policy  of  aiding  only 
partially  in  the  establishment  of  new  fields, 
desiring  assistance  from  the  Colonials  them- 
selves in  that,  thus  using  up  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  their  own 
mission  churches.  In  carrying  oiit  the 
desire  of  the  Society,  which  was  their  own 
\lesire,  that  they  should  go  into  Manitoba 
and  British  Columbia,  they  involved  them- 
selves in  a  debt  of  5,000  dollars,  which  had 
been  a  burden  to  them  ever  since.  He  felt 
that  this  matter  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
he  certainly  could  not  vote  for  this  policy, 
as  propounded  on  the  previous  evening. 

Eev.  G.  Hervey  said  he  was  sure  that  the 
Queensland  friends  would  emphasize,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  resolution  passed  on  the 
previous  evening,  of  thanks  and  indebted- 
ness to  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  the  full  determination  of  the  Colony 
of  Australia  as  a  whole,  that  directly 
they  could  maintain  their  own  work 
within  their  own  borders,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Missionary  Society,  they 
would  do  so,  but  they  could  not.  West- 
ern Australia  had  been  mentioned,  and 
■undoubtedly  there  was  a  great  amount  of 


work  to  be  done  in  that  colony,  and  he  fully 
believed  that  within  the  next  few  years  large 
sums  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent  in  that 
rapidly  opening  colony.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  think  that  it  had  been  made 
sufliciently  clear  to  the  cliiu-ches  of  Great 
Britain  that  there  was  a  great  distinction 
between  colony  and  colony  in  Australia. 
When  they  spoke  in  England  of  Australia, 
they  found  that  the  friends  knew  very  little 
about  it.  They  wanted  to  come  in  closer 
touch.  In  connection  with  their  work  in 
Queensland,  they  had  over  and  over  again 
insisted  that  if  it  was  possible  to  obtain  funds 
there,  then  they  had  no  right  to  come  to 
the  struggling  churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  ask  them  for  their  hard-earned  shil- 
lings. In  Queensland  they  had  very  few 
towns  of  any  imijortance.  Brisbane,  in  the 
extreme  south,  had  a  i:)opulation  of  70,000, 
but  ajJHrt  from  Brisbane  they  had  no  town 
exceeding  10,000,  and  only  about  three 
which  reached  to  that  number.  But  the 
country  was  so  extensive  that  they  might 
easily  go  2,000  miles  along  the  coast  before 
they  reached  a  rising  township  in  the 
extreme  north.  How  could  they  deal  with 
all  that  vast  tract  of  Ian:'  without  assist- 
ance ?  As  he  vmderstood  this  new  departure, 
the  suggestion  was  that  henceforth  those 
churches  which  had  been  assisted  by  the 
Society's  grants  would  have  them  with- 
drawn, and  only  as  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Queensland,  he  took  it,  recom- 
mended, grants  would  be  made  to  new  and 
rising  towns  in  the  Colony. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  most 
probable  that  sviggestions  for  aid  would 
come  from  the  various  Unions,  but  whenever 
money  was  given  to  the  Unions  it  would  not 
be  given  in  liimi)  sums. 

Rev.  G.  Hervey  thought  it  would  be  a 
terrific  bkmder  if  they  did  not  act  through 
the  Unions.  They  certainly  wanted  to 
bring  the  position  of  Queensland  as  wcU 
as  the  rest  of  the  Colonies  more  closely 
before  the  churches  of  this  land.  They 
were  all  brethren  and  sisters.  People  wore 
going  out  from  this  country  to  establish 
new  homes  and  they  required  churches. 
They  must  therefore  have  assistance  from 
liome  in  founding  the  churches. 

Mr.  T.  Miller  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
in  order  to  set  the  matter  right  in  regard 
to  some  utterances  that  fell  from  Dr. 
Bevan  in  the  previous  evening  as  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  churches 
in  New  South  Wales.  His  words  might  have 
left  the  impression  on  the  meeting  that 
they  were  rolling  in  wealth  in  that  Colony. 
That  possibly  might  be  true,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  reference  to  money 
that  was  obtainable  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  of  Christ.  He  happened,  at  pre- 
sent, to  be  the  treasurer  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Congregational  Union,  and  he  only 
wished  their  position  in  that  Colony  was  as 
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Di\  Bevan  had  represented  it.  Their  Asso- 
ciation thfere  was  most  anxious  to  carry  on 
home  mission  work,  and  they  were  strivings 
and  struggling  to  do  so  to  the  very  best  of 
their  ability,  but  he  could  only  say  at  the 
present  time  that  their  home  mission  fiinds 
were  very  much  behindhand,  but  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  inflxaence 
the  Colonial  Mission  Society  to  offer  them 
any  funds.  They  were  quite  disposed  them- 
selves to  do  everything  that  was  possible,  and 
they  were  striving  to  do  it  In  the  towns  the 
chiirches  were  fairly  self-supporting,  but  in 
the  new  places  that  were  springing  up  some- 
what rapidly  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
for  a  minister  themselves.  And  if  a  church  of 
their  faith  and  order  was  to  be  planted 
there,  it  must  be  done  by  the  assistance  of 
those  able  to  afford  it,  viz.,  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Dr.  Bevan  said  he  only  referred  on  the 
previous  evening  to  the  wealth  of  the 
people  generally. 

Mr.  Miller  observed  that  Dr.  Sevan's 
remarks  made  him  suppose  that  the  ex- 
treme wealth  that  was  represented  belonged 
to  the  Congregational  body. 

Eev.    H.    Pedley   said   that    it   seemed 
to    him    that    their     Colonial     Missionary 
Society  was  hampered  by   want  of   money, 
that  if  they  had  a  great  deal  more  money 
they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  work.     The 
question  upon  which  they  desired  light  was 
as   to  how    to   present   their   work    to  the 
churches  of  this  country  as  to  bring  out  10,000 
dollars   where   now  they   brought    out   one 
dollar.   He  was  not  prepared  with  any  plan, 
but  he  did  know  something  as  to  the  scale 
upon   which  work  of  that  kind  should   be 
done.     He  had  the  honour  of  occvipyiug  the 
position  of  being  a  kind  of  bishop   of   the 
largest  diocese  of  any  one  in  the  assembly, 
because  he  had   been    apjDointed   honorary 
missionary  superintendent  for  the   North- 
West  territory  and  British  Columbia,  and 
that  was  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  con- 
tinent. He  claimed  for  their  work  out  there 
that  they  should  have  not  only  an  honorary 
superintendent  of  missions,  but  an   actual 
one.     He,  as  pastor  of   a  city  church,  had 
all    the    work    that  he  could    do.      There 
ought    to    be    somebody     free    to    go    up 
and    down  the  country,  preaching  Christ's 
Gosj^el  as  he  went,  and  seizing  points  of  van- 
tage   for    the  planting   of   Congregational 
churches.       He    believed    it    would    be    a 
policy    at    once    grand   and  statesmanlike 
to    plant    out    in    the    Far  West   a   theo- 
logical seminary.     He  knew  well  that  they 
had   some    young    men   in   Winnipeg   who 
could  be  got  into  work  in  the  West  if  there 
was   a  chance   of  their   being   trained  out 
there.     It  was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get 
a  man  to  go  East  after  he  had  once  settled 
in  the   West.      He  felt   persuaded  that  if 
they  could  only  get  at  the  people   in   the 
proper  way,  all  they  needed  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  There  were  men  in  the  United 


States,  in  the  wealthier  centres  there,  who, 
if  they  were  properly  approached,  were 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  occu- 
pying Canada  as  Congregationalists  that 
they  would  help  any  undertaking  of  this 
kind. 

Rev.    J.    C.    KiRBY   said     he    quite    en- 
dorsed what  had  fallen  from  the  previous 
speaker.      Men      who     were     engaged     in 
pastorates  were   not  the  proper  men  to  deal 
with  those  new  lands  in  which  fresh  settle- 
ments   of    population   were    being    made; 
but   it  required  a  man   disengaged  from   a 
pastorate  ;     a     man     of     great     jjersever- 
ance  and  power  of  character,  who   should 
travel  hither  and  thither,  and  seek  places  of 
vantage  for  the  establishment  of  churches. 
When  he  found  such  places  he  shoiild  be  at 
liberty  to  employ   young   men   under   his 
direction,  so  that   churches  might  be  given 
life  before  they  attained  absolute  indepen- 
dence   and    received    separate    pastorates. 
And  if  now  and  then  such  a  man,  after  the 
experience  he  had  gained,  came  back  to  this 
coixntry   and   went   through    the   principal 
churches  representing  the  cause,  he  thought 
that    much    greater    assistance   would  '^be- 
forthcoming  from  this  dear  old  land.  Under 
their  present  condition  as  a  denomination, if 
they  were  to  take  anything  like  an  effective 
position,  they  needed  assistance  from  the  old 
country.     It  was  true,  as  Dr.  Bevan  had  said, 
that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  in 
New    South  Wales  and  the  division    of  it 
per  head  of  the  people,  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  were  undovibtedly  the  richest 
in  the  world.      But  then  that  wealth  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  godly  men  ;  he  be- 
lieved it  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
godly.    Somehow  the  ungodly  there  had  an 
astonishing  knack  of  prospering,    and   the 
effective  ownership  of  wealth  in  Australia 
was    held    not    by    the  men  who  lived   in 
Australia  and    worked   there,   but   by  men 
who  lived  in  London  and  financed,  and  who 
drew  immense  revenues  from  the  Colonies. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  fair  to  come  back 
upon  them  and  to  ask  them  to  give  some- 
contribution  from  their  immense  wealth  for 
the    spread    of  religion  among  the  people 
who  produced  their  revenues.    Australia,  he- 
hoped,  by-and-by  would  be  a  mighty  nation- 
ality peopled  by  400  or  500  millions,  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped   that  most  of  them  would 
be  of  the  European  race ;   that  was  a  very 
great  possibility,  and  he   thought  it    was 
Avorth  while  for  the  Congregational  churches 
of  Great  Britain  to,  at  least,  try  to  give  that 
country  some  fair  representation  of  Congre- 
gational churches  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     I'rom  his  experience 
of    the    work  of    the    Colonial    Missionary 
Society,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it& 
policy  had  always  been  one  of  wjsdom.     He 
knew  nothing  that  was  infallible,  except  the' 
Congregational  Union  of  South  Australia, 
but  he  did   think   in  a   country   with   the 
possibilities  of  Australia,  and  looking  at  the 
great  settlements  which  were  likely  to  be 
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made  in  the  future,  that  our  system 
should  be  fairly  tried.  There  would, 
too,  in  the  near  future  be  a  very  con- 
centrated population,  and,  after  all,  it 
•was  the  cities  and  the  concentrated  popvila- 
tions  which  determined  the  life  and  the 
movements  of  a  nation.  Therefore,  it  was 
their  particular  business  to  seize  upon  those 
spots  which  were  likely  to  become  perma- 
nent settlements  of  population,  and  there 
to  plant  the  men.  As  an  individual,  he 
hoped  that  the  Society  would  always  work 
through  the  Unions,  who  understood  the 
local  conditions,  and,  besides,  it  would  make 
them  look  very  little  indeed,  if  the  Society 
in  England  passed  them  by,  and  carried  on 
operations  entirely  independent  of  them.  As 
to  Western  Australia,  it  shoula  be  remem- 
bered that  that  Colony  was  as  large  as  India, 
and  capable  of  maintaining  a  vast  permanent 
population.  He  trvisted,  however,  that  imder 
their  new  policy  the  committee  would  not 
too  rashly  cut  off  the  old  churches,  which  in 
the  past  had  been  doing  a  grand  Christian 
work. 

Eev.  J.  G.  Sanderson  said  that,  speak- 
ing for  his  brethren  from  Canada,  he 
might  frankly  say  that  they  felt  very 
thankful  to  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  work  they  had  done  for  Canada.  Per- 
sonally, his  relationshij)  with  the  Society  had 
been  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  Society  had 
treated  him  generously,  but  his  church  had 
early  become  self -su^jporting,  and  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  Society  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  got  from  it.  But  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  it  took  twelve  years  to  do  that. 
If  the  Society  had  refiised  to  help  after  five 
or  six  years  it  would  have  meant  death  to 
that  church.  The  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation were  people  who  came  from  England. 
They  came  jjoor  and  had  to  bixild  their  own 
hoiises,  but  yet  in  many  cases  they  had 
managed  to  build  their  own  churches. 
Within  a  distance  of  nine  miles  they  now  had 
two  mission  churches  bviilt,  which  had  cost 
about  ^100  apiece.  They,  however,  had 
hard  work  to  sustain  a  minister,  and  they 
certainly  had  a  claim  on  the  old  country 
who  sent  them  out  there  to  help  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  minister  for  them.  It  was 
the  emigration  from  theu'  churches  that  so 
crippled  their  resources.  The  Eastern 
ch\irche3  were  all  liable  to  this  emigration 
to  the  West.  He  maintained  that  it  would 
be  sxiicidal  to  cut  oif  help  from  these 
churches  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years. 

Eev.  H.  C.  Simmons  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  friends  from  the 
Colony  of  Canada  who  lived  so  near  to 
him.  He  had  been  all  along  the  border, 
and  he  felt  that  their  work  was  one. 
He  rejoiced  to  hear  some  of  the  things 
that  he  had  heard  about  the  work  in 
the  great  North- West.  They  in  the 
States  of  the  North- West  looked  with 
pleasure  upon  the  pioneer  work  done  by 
•Canada  along  the  lines  of  her  railroads.    In 


the  State  over  which  he  had  control  they  had 
had  several  very  dry  seasons,  and  it  had  been 
hard  for  their  churches  to  become  rapidly 
self-supporting  ;  indeed,  they  had  only  five 
or  six  fully  self-supporting  churches.  They 
sometimes  yoked  two  or  three  churches  to- 
gether under  one  pastor,  so  that  they  were 
constantly  starting  new  fields  as  the  old 
ones  became  self-supporting.  It  would 
probably  be  a  long  time  before  some  of  the 
country  churches  became  self-sui^porting, 
and  wisely  so,  because  they  fed  the  large 
towns.  They,  howevei',  year  by  year,  en- 
deavoured to  bring  them  a  little  nearer  to 
the  position  of  being  self-supporting.  Most 
of  their  churches  were  on  the  Society  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Eev.  T.  Lawson  Foster,  LL.B.,  said 
that  the  change  in  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  did  not  arise  from 
any  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  work. 
He  had  spent  twelve  years  of  his 
life  on  the  Continent  of  America,  and  he 
contintied  to  entertain  a  most  intense 
intei-est  on  behalf  of  our  missions  in  Canada. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society,  he  might  say  that 
their  symi^atliies  were  unchanged.  The 
great  difficulty  with  them  was  that  they 
were  short  of  money,  and  the  one  great 
result  of  their  meeting  Avould  be  that  they 
woiald  x-eceive  some  siiggestions  with  regard 
to  the  pressing  importance  of  the  work. 
The  committee  would  take  all  that  into 
their  consideration,  and  would  probably 
devise  some  means  of  reaching  the  churches 
in  England,  which  had  still  enough,  after 
all  the  other  demands  made  upon  them,  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  work. 

Eev.  W.  S.  H.  FiELDEN  said  he  ventvired  to 
say  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jackson,  whose 
speech  had  been  very  painful  to  him  in 
reference  to  the  old  churches  of  Canada, 
that  the  one  thing  before  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  this :  "  Were  they 
absolutely  to  cease  to  be,  or  were  they  to 
try  by  a  change  of  policy  to  qixicken  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  the  churches,  so  that, 
continuing  to  exist,  they  might  still  render 
some  good  service  in  the  new  fields  that 
wanted  a  good  deal  more  than  they  had 
been  able  to  administer  ?  "  He  felt  sincerely 
for  the  old  churches,  and  he  was  very  sorry 
they  were  going  to  withdraw  their  grants 
from  them,  but  as  he  had  told  the  Canadian 
brethren  face  to  face  three  years  ago,  he 
had  the  most  absolute  conviction  that  it 
was  perfectly  iiseless  any  longer  to  go  to  the 
churches  of  England  with  that  plea.  The 
churches  would  not  have  it,  and  they  wovild 
not  give  money  for  it.  He  believed  they 
could  get  money  for  new  work  in  picked 
places,  and  under  the  administration  of 
picked  men,  where  they  could  spend  for 
three  or  five  years  what  was  necessary  to 
establish  new  centres  at  strategic  points. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  new  policy. 

After  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Simmons 
and    others.     Dr.     Bevan    said    that,    ou 
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behalf  of  Victoria,  ho  distinctly  repu- 
diated the  use  of  the  name  of  Victoria 
in  making  an  appeal  to  the  British  public 
on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Missionary 
Society.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognised 
gratefully  what  had  been  done  in  the 
past.  When  sx>eaking  about  Australia,  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  speak  for  those 
parts  which  are  really  independent.  He 
did,  however,  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  for  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland.  But  he  thought  the  other 
Colonies  ought  to  be  asked  to  help  in  this 
matter,  that  they  should  associate  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  great  British  Em- 
pire in  doing  this  work.  In  America  the 
work  was  not  limited  to  a  few  Western 
States,  the  whole  work  was  done  by 
all  the  churches  in  all  the  States.  Their 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  in  no  diffi- 
culty, but  recently  they  had  started  a  new 
church,  and  the  funds  of  that  chiirch 
hapi^ened  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  funds  of 
the  general  work,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
balance-sheet  was  not  quite  as  satisfactory 
as  iisual.  He  thought,  however,  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  sums  contributed 
last  year  were  as  much  as  they  were  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  sum  raised  in  their  Jubilee  cele- 
brations it  would  be  absurd  for  them  to 
come  in  forma  jjaupens  before  the  British 
public  and  ask  for  help  for  the  Colonies 
generally.  If  they  chose  to  set  out  par- 
ticular claims  and  say  "  Here  are  districts 
that  should  be  sustained  and  the  churches 
of  these  other  Colonies  ought  to  help,"  he 
believed  something  could  be  done.  It  was, 
however,  a  very  great  difficulty  to  stir  tip 
their  brethren  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  population  they  had  chiefly  to  deal  with 
in  the  colonies  was  a  farming  population,  and 
it  was  generally  considered  that  a  farming 
population  was  not  a  vei-y  generous  one,  and 
if  churches  were  started  in  their  midst  they 
would  have  to  be  supported.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  wealth  in  Australia  was  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  Congregationalists, 
but  they  occupied  a  very  fair  relative  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
Colonies.  Some  of  the  richest  men  in  New 
South  Wales  were  in  the  Congregational 
churches,    and    the    generally    well-to-do 


middle  class  almost  entirely  belonged  to 
that  denomination.  The  response  made  to 
the  Jubilee  appeal  resvilted  in  a  greater 
subscription  than  had  been  ever  received  in 
England  or  America  for  a  similar  j^uvpose. 
It  wovild  be  found  that  the  Avistralian 
Colonics  subscribed  very  largely  at  the  pre- 
sent tim(^  to  the  funds  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  It  was  only  necessary  for 
them  to  make  clear  what  the  help  they 
wanted  was,  and  he  felt  qixito  sure  they  were 
ready  to  respond.  He  trusted  that  a  greater 
interest  woxild  be  taken  in  the  future  in  the 
planting  of  churches,  not  only  in  places 
which  they  had  already  occupied,  but  also 
in  places  which  they  had  not  as  yet  entered. 

Mr.  J.  A.  EwEN  thought  that  although 
the  churches  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria had  now  become  self-supporting,  the 
names  of  those  Colonies  should  still  be  re- 
tained on  the  lists  of  the  Society,  if  for  no 
other  object  than  to  show  gratitude  for  the 
help  they  had  received  from  the  Society  in 
the  past.  Some  of  their  Canadian  friends 
had  spoken  about  sending  a  delegate  to  go 
rovuid  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country. 
He  might  say  lie  knew  of  one  gentleman 
who  had  come  from  Canada,  and  his  visit 
was  very  little  financial  benefit  to  the 
Society.  They,  however,  had  sent  one  from 
New  Zealand,  and  his  mission  resulted  in 
his  raising  something  like  ,£3,000  for  his 
community.  They  had  no  objection  in  the 
colonies  for  their  churches  to  be  represented 
in  this  country,  but  they  did  object  to  the 
Society  being  passed  over. 

Eev.  W.  S.  H.  FiELDEN  said  he  hoped  the 
delegates  would  press  the  claims  of  the 
Society  in  every  chiu'ch  in  which  they 
might  officiate  during  their  visit  to  this 
country. 

The  Chaieman  said  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  they  had  learnt  a  very  great 
deal  that  evening  which  would  help  the 
committee  in  forming  their  judgment  in 
time  to  come.  He  trusted  that  their  meet- 
ing would  be  of  very  considerable  aid  to 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  with  the 
Benediction. 


THURSDAY,    JULY    16. 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN     BIBLE    SOCIETY 

RECEPTION     OF     DELEGATES. 


At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  Council,  on  Thursday,  July  16,  a  large 
number  of  the  delegates  went  down  to  the 
Bible  House  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  Queen  Victoria-street  to  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  committee  of  the  Society. 
The  various  rooms  in  the  House  were 
thrown  open  for  inspection,  and  the 
delegates  were  able  to  see  the  finest 
collection  of  Bibles  in  diiierent  languages 
in  the  world.  After  tea  and  coffee  had  been 
served,  the  company  assembled  for  a  few 
"'  words  of  welcome  "  in  the  library,  around 
which  were  cased  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
in  evei-y  variety  of  language  and  style  of 
binding.  Eev.  Dr.  Stotighton  occupied  the 
chair. 

Rev.    Dr.    Wkight,     in    the    course   of 
a    brief    explanatory    address,    said     that 
it    was  a  proud    position    which  he    occu- 
pied   in    being    permitted     to    speak    the 
first    words     of    welcome    to    those     Con- 
gregationalists  present.     They  were  glad  to 
see  them  at  that  Biblical  centre.     They  had 
tokens  around  them  which  formed  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Bibles,  either  public  or 
pi'ivate,  in  the  world.     The  collection  was  a 
large  one  two  years  ago,  but  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in    secru'ing     the    great    collection 
of     British      Bibles     made     by     the     late 
Mr.  Francis  Fry,  which  now  ptit  it  before 
any  collection   in  the  world,  or  any  collec- 
tion  which   was   ever    likely   to    be   made. 
The  committee  welcomed  the  delegates  there, 
in  that  they  had  come  with  a  great  feeling 
of  brotherliood  closer  to  one  another.      He 
remembered  once  going  to  a  picnic  on  the 
top    of    Mount  Hermon.       They   ascended 
in     separate     parties,     and    up     different 
sides,    but     the     liigher    they     rose      the 
nearer   they    came   to  one    another.      The 
delegates,  in  their  efforts  for  brotherhood, 
wei'e  trying  to  come  closer  to  one  another, 
and  there  at  that  old  Biblical  centre   they 
met,  and  the  closer  they  came  round  that 
grand  old  Bible  the  nearer  they  came  to  one 
another.      Gentlemen  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the   world.      The   gentlemen   from 
Wales   would  remember  that  it  was  a  bitter 
cry  from  the   Principality   that   called  the 
Society      into     existence.        Those       from 
America  Avoiild  remember   that    when   the 
Society  was  called  into  existence  there  was 
not  a  single  living  version  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives   of  their  country.      One  Bible 
had    been    produced     by     John    Eliot,   a 


Congregational  minister.      But  the  last  of 
the   Mohicans  who  could  read  that  Bible 
had   passed   away,   and   there   was  not  one 
native  American  who  could  read  it.     Every 
man  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  to  which  that 
first  Bible    went    (holding    up    a    copy   in 
his    hand)    was     gone,     and    there    it    re- 
mained,   a    monument    of    Congregational 
zeal     and     energy,    the     first     missionary 
Bible    given   to    the    world.       There    were 
now     over    forty   versions    in    the    native 
laugunges  of  America.       As  for  Asia,  how 
did    the    matter     stand     as    regards     the 
Bible      at     the      time     the     Society    was 
called    into   existence  ?     There    were    two 
pre-Reformation  versions,  according  to  Dr. 
Cust,  in    existence.      How  did  the  matter 
stand  to-day  ?     There   were   over  100  ver- 
sions in  that  land.     Some  of  those — for  in- 
stance, in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  home- 
land of  our  blessed   Lord — were  given  by 
Congregational    ministers,    and    one  —  the 
translation  of  the  Arabic  Bible — was  per- 
haps    the     best     that     existed     at      the 
present    time.       Referring    to    China,    he 
might   say   that   the   first    efforts    of    the 
Society  were  turned  towards  that  country. 
There   was   a   manuscript   in    the    British 
Museum  which  the  committee  were  urged 
to    print,    but  as  it  would  have    cost  twa 
guineas  a  copy  they  refused  to  print  it.  But 
a  pale  youth  was  seen  bending  over  it  day 
by  day,  and,  after  a  short  time,  a  gentleman 
came  up  and  said,  "  What  are  you  looking 
at  ?  it  seems  very  diificult  to  master."     "  It 
seems  very  difficult,  but  if  it  can  be  mastered, 
1  will   do  it,"  said   the  youth.      And  that 
was  Morrison, a  Congregationalist,  who  went 
out  to  China,  and  produced  the  first  Bible 
for  her  350  millions   of  people.     And   not 
only  that,  but  he  gave  them  a   dictionary. 
They  who  came  after  looked  to  China,  and 
thanked    God    for    what    had    been    done 
through  Morrison's  instrumentality.    Turn- 
ing to    India  there   came   up  before  their 
minds  the    name    of    Wardlaw.     And  they 
had    a   successor  of  his  in    Rev.  Wardlaw 
Thompson,     of     the     London     Missionary 
Society,  a  name  honourably  connected  with 
the  Telegu  mission.      They  all  knew  what 
had  been  done  in  India  by  Congregational 
ministers  and  missionaries,  and  he  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  Turning  to  Africa,  what  had 
been    done   there    by    Congregationalists  ? 
They  all  knew  the  work  of  Moffat.     His  ver- 
sion had  been  revised,  but  it    was  a  living 
version.  How  did  it  stand  with  Africa  when 
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Moffat  went  out  there  ?  There  was  not  a 
living  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  dark 
continent.  The  two  versions,  the  Coptic, 
and  the  Ethiopic,  were  dead.  The  living 
Church  in  Africa  had  prodiiced  two  ver- 
sions, but  the  Chiu-ch  had  ceased  to  be  a 
living  one,  and  she  mumbled  the  dead 
versions  which  she  held  in  her  nerveless 
grasp.  How  did  it  stand  there  now  ?  Why, 
there  were  sixty  versions  in  Africa,  and  the 
darkness  was  tvu-ning  to  light.  By  the  iielp 
of  this  Society  and  the  grand  American 
Society  they  hoped  to  see  even  more  light 
shed  there  before  the  century  came  to  a 
close.  Take  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Why,  1,800  years  had  passed,  and  not 
one  copy  of  the  Book  had  ever  been  read 
in  those  islands  ;  for  eighteen  centuries  after 
Christ  had  died  to  save  those  people,  the 
Church  had  not  given  them  a  copy  of  the 
Scripture-,  the  Gospel  had  never  been  seen 
in  their  langviage.  How  did  it  stand  to-day  ? 
Forty  versions  of  the  Scriptures  told  them 
of  the  love  of  God.  How  did  the  whole 
matter  stand  to-day  ?  At  the  time  the 
Society  was  cal'ed  intoexis'ence,  there  were, 
according  to  Dr.  Cust,  thirty  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  world.  He  (Dr.  Wright) 
would  assume  that  there  wei'e  forty  ;  now 
supposing  there  were  forty  when  the  Society 
began  its  operations,  why,  he  had  been 
editor  for  fifteen  years,  and  they  had  pro- 
duced dviring  those  fifteen  years  more  than 
twice  as  many  versions  as  were  prodviced 
during  the  1,800  years  that  preced  d. 
Eighteen  centuries,  and  there  were  only 
forry  versions  in  the  world  !  The  last  fifteen 
years  had  produced  nearly  100,  over  90,  and 
he  thought  that  was  a  ratio  of  progress 
that  ought  to  make  them  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  He  looked  at  the  higher 
criticism  in  the  magazines  and  saw  that 
t'ne  Bible  was  exploded,  that  it  was  a 
thing  behind  the  times,  that  it  was 
made  up  of  a  lot  of  old  wives'  tales.  How 
did  the  matter  stand  ?  There  was  a  Book 
exploded !  behind  the  times  !  unworthy  of 
scientific  Christian  scholarship  !  and  yet  it 
was  now  read  more  than  at  any  previous 
period,  was  more  translated  than  ever 
before,  there  were  more  copies  of  the  Book 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  last  year  than 
ever  before.  Wliat  tremendous  fools  they 
must  be  to  subscribe  their  money  to  circu- 
late this  exploded  Book !  All  present,  he 
was  glad  to  say,  knew  that  the  Bible  livetli 
and  abideth,  that  it  is  behind  the  sins,  and 
and  face  to  face  with  the  consciences  of 
those  who  declare  it  behind  the  tines. 
What,  however,  should  they  do  to  reply  to 
such  arguments  ?  Why,  preach  the  Book 
more  faithfully,  and  go  on  preaching  it  in 
God's  name,  for  it  was  the  only  Book  that 
had  ever  civilised  or  saved  ;  it  was  the  Book 
that  had  made  America  what  it  was.  The 
men  of  the  Mayjlower  \fh.o  breathed  that  free 
air  out  in  America  knew  what  it  had  been 
to  their  land.  The  Bible  Society  wil  trans- 
late and  circulate  the  Bible  more  than 
ever  before.     Let  them  preach  that   Book 


more  than  ever  before.  Every  minister 
could  now  be  an  expert  in  the  Bible.  Every- 
thing that  was  worth  doing  now  was  done 
by  an  expert.  Every  minister  should  be 
an  expert  in  the  Bible.  Let  them  preach 
that  Book  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; 
it  was  God's  message,  and  the  only  mes- 
sage that  would  save  lost  men.  If  it  was 
not  God's  Book,  it  was  the  most  wonder- 
fvil  miracle  in  the  world,  because  it 
went  amongst  the  most  degraded  people  in 
the  world  and  made  the  savage  a  man. 
Those  who  came  from  the  free  lands  across 
tlie  sea  knew  that  it  was  the  little  talisman 
tliat  shook  the  power  of  tyianny,  and  caused 
her  strongholds  to  crumble  into  decay.  It 
was  the  only  Book  that  made  the  slave- 
driver  hide  his  lash  and  let  the  slave  go- 
free.  In  God's  name,  let  them  send  on 
this  Book  and  its  message  to  all  men. 
He  thanked  all  the  delegates  for  at- 
tending that  reception,  and  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  had  listened  to 
him  as  he  spoke  in  that,  the  Biblical  centre 
of  the  world. 

Prayer  was  then  oilered  by   Eev.  Joshua 
C.  Harrison. 


Eev.  Dr.  Stoughtox  :  My  Christian 
brethren  :  I  find  that  old  age  has  its  honours 
and  its  resijonsibilities,  and  very  often,  when 
one  gains  old  age,  one  is  required  to  do  that 
which  he  is  perfectly  conscious  he  is  incap- 
able of  accomplishing.  I  suppose  the  reason 
why  I  am  asked  to  give  a  friendiy  and  cordial 
greeting  to  you  who  are  asked  here  to-day  is, 
iaecause  I  haj^pen  to  be,  I  believe,  the  senior 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it  from  my  earlier  years.  I  have- 
held  office  in  the  Society  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  for,  I  suppose,  about  60  years, 
and  it  has  been  to  me  a  great  satisfaction, 
that  I  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  so  many  of  my  Christian  brethren  at 
home  and  abroad.  When  I  was  in  America' 
a  few  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting our  Society  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  committee,  and  Avhenever  I  came  in 
contact  with  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  Bible  Society  of  the  United 
States  I  always  found  there  a  friend  and 
brother.  We  act  harmoniously  with  each 
othei- — the  Society  in  the  States  and  the 
Society  in  England — and  we  are  doing,  as 
you  are  all  aware,  a  very  great  work.  It  is 
to  me  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how 
the  Bible  Society  is  bound  up  with  th& 
Colonies  ;  how  much  is  being  done  for  our 
Society,  for  example,  in  Canada  and  in 
Australia,  and  the  hold  that  they  have 
upon  our  sympathy  and  support.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  their  co-operation.  As 
you  visited  the  House,  I  dare  say  you  may 
have  gone  into  the  department  where  we 
have  stored  up  such  a  multitude  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  which  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the    world.      Many   of  them   reach   the 
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Colonies  which  yoii  represent,  and  I  have 
no  donbt  joiir  personal  infliience  is  doing 
mnch  to  promote  tlie  circvilation  of  the  Book 
in  tlie  lands  where  God  has  cast  your  lot. 
It  is  not  needful  for  me,  after  the  address 
which  my  friend  has  delivered,  to  say  more 
than  that  the  Committee  have  charged  me 
with  expressing  the  very  great  pleasiu-e 
which  they  feel  in  meeting  you  to-day. 
They  regard  it  as  a.  great  honour  that 
you  have  so  largely  accejited  our  invitation, 
and  that  you  are  here  now  in  such  goodly 
numbers.  We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Thei'e  is  no  sectarianism  connected  with  the 
Bible  Society.  It  is  thoroughly  catholic, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  a  catholic 
spirit  amongst  us  all.  You  and  I  are  of  the 
same  denomination,  but  we  can  extend  oiir 
fellowship  to  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  the 
whole  world  over.  And  I  am  looking  for- 
ward, though  I  shall  never  see  it  in  this 
world,  but  I  do  hope  to  look  down  from 
heaven  to  see  a  Chiirch  in  this  world 
far  more  imited  than  it  has  ever  been,  to 
see  those  who  love  the  Saviour,  in  spite  of 
their  peculiar  differences,  all  bound  to- 
gether in  a  determination  to  promote  a 
common  cause.  Very  soon,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  leave  this  world,  and  I  cannot 
look  to  other  meetings  of  this  description, 
but  you  younger  brethren  have  a  grand 
responsibility  resting  upon  you.  We  are 
retiring  from  our  labours,  and  leaving  yoii 
to  carry  on  that  work  which  we  have  so 
feebly  tried  to  do.  There  are  great  respon- 
sibilities before  you,  but  you  have  ample 
resources  in  the  inexhaustible  Word  of  God. 
You  need  no  human  inventions  whatever  to 
fill  up  any  gap.  Go  on,  then,  beloved  bre- 
thren, preaching  the  Gospel  of  God  all  the 
world  over,  and  then,  at  last,  you  and  I 
shall  meet  before  the  throne  of  God,  who 
has  loved  us  and  has  bought  us  with  His 
own  blood,  and  to  whom,  with  the  Father 
^nd  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  everlasting  praise. 

The  Chairman  was  requested  to  say  that 
the  President  of  the  Society,  the  Earl  of 
Harrosvby,  had  written,  deeply  regretting 
that  he  was  unable  to  attend. 

Rev.  Dr.  Beown  said  he  had  been  asked 
on  that  occasion  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
English  brethren,  who  had  been  invited  to 
that  gathering.  He  had  no  claim  upon 
their  attention  personally,  otherwise,  ex- 
cept that  for  some  ten  years  he  was  secre- 
tary of  a  county  auxilary,  and  had  found 
great  pleasure  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
The  best  advocacy  of  the  work  was  what  it 
had  done  in  the  past.  He  remembered  Mr. 
Page,  who  was  one  of  the  most  effective  de- 
putations of  the  Society,  when  in  Yorkshire, 
some  years  ago,  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
Society.  The  collections  had  been  much 
the  same  for  years  past,  but  on  this 
occasion  a  .£5  note  extra  was  in  the  plate ; 
and  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  must  have  made  a  rather  eloquent 
speech,  and  produced  a   great  impression. 


It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  .£5  note 
had  been  put  in  the  plate  by  a  man  as  deaf 
as  a  post,  and  who  had  not  heard  a  word  he 
said.  It  appeared  that  that  deaf  man  had, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  received  a  copy 
of  the  large  report  of  the  Bible  Society. 
He  sat  down  and  read  it  through,  and  he 
felt,  having  read  that  account,  that  he 
must  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
thoiigh  he  could  hear  nothing,  and  give 
his  contribution  to  its  funds.  It  was 
very  a^Dpropriate  that  the  Congrega- 
tional Covincil  should  gather  rotmd  the 
home  of  the  Bible  there  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  They  thought  they  received  their 
polity  from  the  Scriptures,  and  their  earnest 
desire,  above  all  things,  was  that,  whilst 
they  would  seek  to  have  men  who  believed 
as  they  did,  they  should  hold  the  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  It  was  a  memorable 
work  which  had  been  described  to  them. 
He  remembered  on  another  occasion  a  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  historians  of  our  time, 
that  dui-ing  the  half-century  of  the  Queen's 
reign  the  aiDplication  of  science  to  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  life  had  made  further  advance 
than  had  been  made  during  all  the  fifteen 
centuries  before,  and  he  mentioned,  in  illus- 
tration of  that  fact,  that  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  summoned  from  Home  in  1834  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  he  ti'avelled  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  did  Constantine  the 
Great  when  he  went,  fifteen  centuries 
before,  from  York  to  Rome  to  be  crowned 
as  Emperor.  And  with  regard  to  the  Bible 
Society,  more  had  been  done  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  during  this  century 
than,  perhaps,  during  all  the  eighteen 
centimes  before.  It  was  a  memorable  occa- 
sion on  which  they  were  gathered  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  home 
of  the  Bible,  and  he  trusted  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  that  they  woiild  do  what  they 
could  for  a  society  which  was  doing  such  a 
large  work  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  There 
was  one  aspect  of  the  work  which  had  struck 
him  as  being  very  remarkable,  and,  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  it  woiild  be  necessary  for  him  to 
refer  to  a  hobby  of  his  own.  It  had  been 
his  pleasure  to  collect  versions  of  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  he  believed  in 
that  matter  he  had  realised  a  sort  of  historic 
record.  He  had  something  like  70  or  80 
versions  of  it  in  his  possession;  and  he 
believed  that  only  about  85  had  been  made. 
But,  after  all,  what  was  that  when  they 
thought  that  if  every  member  of  that  Inter- 
national Council — 300  of  them — all  spoke  a 
different  language,  this  Society  and  the  kin- 
dred ones  in  connection  with  it  could  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  his  own  tongue  ?  Well  might  they 
say,  "  What  has  God  wrought  ?  "  and  well 
might  they  give  thanks  to  Him  for  the  pro- 
gress and  advance  which  He  had  permitted 
the  Society  to  make.  He  coiild  not  say  how 
pleased  he  was  to  see  Dr.  Stoughton  there 
that  day.  He  bore  in  mind  his  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  Society  as  well  as  to  historic 
literature,  which  would  always  make  him 
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dear  to  their  hearts,  and  they  prayed  that 
in  the  evening  of  his  life  the  sunshine  of 
that  Book  that  he  had  loved  so  well  during 
his  life,  -would  give  him  some  light,  even  if 
it  were  at  the  eventide. 

Rev.  Professor  Cornish  said  his  duty 
woiild  be  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Montreal. 
He  was  very  glad  to  find  Dr.  Stoughton 
there  in  such  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  To  many  who  were  there  from 
across  the  Atlantic  his  name  was  very 
well  known  as  having  done  good  work, 
not  only  for  the  denomination  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  also  for  the  Church  at 
large.  This  work  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  Society  had  also  been  honourable,  as 
it  would  no  doubt  be  abiding.  When  he 
(Dr.  Cornish)  was  at  college,  there  were 
some  who  did  not  care  to  cultivate  the  gift 
of  speech-making,  whilst  there  were  others 
who  did.  He  was,  however,  now  disposed, 
after  many  years'  experience,  to  think  that 
the  latter  were  the  wiser  men.  It  was  his 
honour  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Montreal  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  one  of 
the  oldest  auxiliaries  that  the  Society  had. 
It  was  now  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  old.  It  had  done  a  good  work  in  its 
day,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  from  its 
origination  up  to  the  present  day  it  had  had 
the  sympathy,  the  support,  and  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  best  and  most 
ciiltivated  men  they  had  amongst  them, 
■coming  down  to  the  present  day  when  their 
honoured  President  was  Sir  William  Daw- 
son, whose  name  was  known  to  all;  and 
among  their  Vice-Presidents  was  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Montreal  and  the  heads 
of  the  Theological  Colleges.  He  was  also 
glad  to  say  that  their  Congregational 
ministers,  if  they  were  but  few  in  that 
country,  were  anion  gst  the  staunchest  friends 
of  their  great  Bible  work.  Montreal  was  a  fine 
city.  It  belonged  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
but  it  was  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  city  of 
that  province.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  about  one  and  a-half  millions,  and 
'  of  that  number  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
were  English-speaking  Protestants.  That 
fact  woiild  give  them  some  notion  of  the 
difficvdties  amidst  Avhich  those  who  were 
engaged  in  Bible  work  in  that  city  laboured. 
He  had  been  connected  now  for  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  with  the  city,  and  knew 
something  about  it.  Sometimes  he  got  so 
discouraged  in  his  work  that  his  fellow- 
members  were  disposed  to  call  him  to  book ; 
but  one  must  not  give  up.  They  had  their 
lights  and  their  shadows  in  their  great 
work,  and  they  were  carrying  it  on  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  aided  in  a  most  munifi- 
cent manner  by  this  time-honoured  parent 
Society.  They  could  not  possibly  do  the 
work  they  were  trying  to  do  were  it  not  for 
the  help  they  received  from  the  Society.  It 
made  them  grants  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  different  branch  Missionary  Societies 
received  books  for  distribution  by  their 
.missionaries.     It  was  now,   however,   very 


different  to  what  it  was  thirty  years  a.go. 
Now,  almost  every  section  of  the  Church — 
Presbyterian,  Church  of  England,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists — had  their  branchMissionary 
Societies,  by  means  of  which  missionaries 
were  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Word.  They 
went  from  house  to  hovise,  visiting  the  people 
and  reading  the  Sci-iptures,  and  selling 
them  wherever  they  coidd,  and  giving  them 
away  when  they  could  not  sell  them.  He 
had  only  lately  received  a  report  from  one 
of  their  colportevirs,  in  which  he  said  that 
his  district  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  that 
the  people  would  not  buy  the  Word  of  G-od. 
much  less  would  they  take  it  as  a  gift. 
Those  over  there  knew  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  all  that ;  but  it  did  not  do  to  say  too 
much  about  it  in  public.  There  was  the 
Quebec  Auxiliary,  a  smaller  one  than  theirs, 
which  they  had  to  help  sometimes.  Then 
there  was  the  great  Auxiliary  at  Toronto, 
which  was  stronger  than  theirs  ;  but  they 
had  work  going  on  all  through  that  pro- 
vince, extending  up  to  Manitoba.  By 
means  of  all  these  auxiliaries  they  were 
endeavouring  to  proseciite  a  great  work  out 
in  that  far  country.  They  laboured  on  in 
faith  and  in  hope,  with  the  siire  conviction 
that  the  Word  would  not  retiirn  void  when 
sent  forth  in  faith  and  in  hope.  Wli  ether 
they  would  all  live  to  see  it  return  he  did 
not  know,  but  when  it  did,  there  would  be 
blessedness  in  it.  They  had  to  thank  the 
Society  for  recently  sending  out  a  dexjuta- 
tion  to  Canada  in  Mr.  Aston  Burns,  He 
was  very  cordially  welcomed,  but  he  had 
come  at  the  worse  time  of  the  year  when 
the  people  were  all  beginning  to  scatter  to 
the  seaside.  They, however,  did  all  they  cotdd 
to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  Mr.  Burns 
gave  them  an  address  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall. 
They  were  under  deep  obligation  to  the 
Society  for  sending  him  out,  and  he  trusted 
that  such  deputations  woidd  often  be  sent. 
His  own  judgment  was,  that  if  there  were 
more  frequent  deputations  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Parent 
Society,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
Auxiliary.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  he  was  charged  by  them 
to  convey  to  the  Committee  of  the  Parent 
Society  their  most  respectful  greeting,  a 
message  which  he  now  wished  to  deliver. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bevan  said  he  was  much 
obliged  for  the  kind  welcome  which  had 
been  accorded  to  him.  They  all,  he  felt 
sure,  rejoiced  at  seeing  Dr.  Stoughton 
so  hearty  and  strong.  They  all  knew  that 
Dr.  Stoughton  occupied  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  Congregational  world,  not 
only  in  their  immediate  circles,  but  also  in 
all  the  churches  in  this  country.  In  the 
name  of  Victoria,  he  wished  to  thank  the 
Bible  Society  for  their  kind  invitation.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  Bible 
Society  was  doing  throughout  the  colonies 
of  Avistralia,  except  this  one  word. 
They   might   know    that    in   some  of   the 
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colonies  tlie  system  of  education  adop- 
ted was  the  free,  compulsory  scholar 
system.  The  schools  were  open  to 
all  children,  every  child  must  attend,  and 
the  State  only  gave  secular  instruction. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  no  Scriptural 
instruction  in  their  day  schools.  He  fan- 
cied that,  jjartly  on  that  account,  the  young 
people  in  their  colonies  were  growing  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  English 
Bible.  It  seemed  to  him  that  no  man  was 
educated  who  did  not  know  the  English 
Bible.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  great 
national  life  in  modern  times  unless 
that  national  life  was  established  for  the 
individixal  as  well  as  for  the  family,  upon 
a  training  in  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  the 
work  of  the  Society  became  very  important 
in  distributing  the  Scriptures  throughout 
Victoria.  The  vexed  question  of  Bible 
education  was  one  that  could  not  be  dealt 
with  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society, 
but  it  was  behind  all  these  qtiestions.  It 
did  not  deal  with  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism ;  it  left  each  man  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  In  Victoria  and  the  other  colonies 
its  operations  were  of  the  greatest  service. 
One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Society  in 
Victoria  was  a  Congregational  minister, 
whose  father,  who  was  now  still  active  to 
do  good  work,  was  at  his  labours  in  that 
colony  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  when  there 
was  not  a  single  Christian  brother  in  the 
whole  of  that  region.  He  had  given  to 
the  Society  exceedingly  good  service, 
the  effect  of  which  would  long  be 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Victoria. 
He  could  only  say,  on  behalf  of  those  who 
came  from  Australia,  that  they  thanked  the 
Bible  Society  for  this  visit  to  the  great 
centre  of  the  Bible  Society,  remembering 
how  it  had  been  the  helper  of  all  churches 
and  missionary  societies.  They  trusted 
that  in  fvitvxre  the  work  of  the  Society 
would  be  even  fviller  than  in  the  past  of 
Divine  blessing,  and  that  God  would  ever 
enable  this  great  Society  and  the  other 
Societies  to  pursue  their  great  work  of 
evangelisation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tatlor  said  he  had  been  most 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  his  brethren  from  the  United 
States.  He  desired  to  express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  invitation  to  that  historic 
place.  He  said  historic  place,  not  simply 
because  it  was  the  home  of  the  Bible 
Society,  but  because  he  imderstood  that  it 
was  upon  that  site  that  the  Council  or 
Court  sat  before  which  Wycliffe  was 
summoned,  and  before  which  he  stood  to 
plead  his  cause  when  summoned  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  He  was  put  upon  his 
trial,  as  was  supposed  then,  for  his  life. 
He  (Dr.  Taylor)  thought  they  had  in  that 
fact  an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  those  days,  when  Wycliffe  and 
his  brethren  copied  out  the  Scriptures  and 
circulated  them  throughout  England,  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  dominant,  and  every- 


thing was  done  by  ingenuity  and  device 
to  exterminate  those  who  did  not  adhere  to 
their  belief.  Still  Wycliffe  distribiited  the 
Word  of  God,  and,  in  the  irony  of  Provi- 
dence, the  vei-y  place  on  which  Wycliffe  wa& 
called  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines, 
was  occupied  by  the  Society  which  had  for 
its  noble  purpose  the  distribution  of  th& 
Bible  to  all  the  nations  the  world  right 
over.  God's  providence  was  surely  to  be' 
seen  there.  It  had  taken  nearly  half  a 
milennium  to  accomplish,  but  it  had  been 
accomplished,  and  they  might  fairly  take  it, 
that  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  declara- 
tion that  the  earth  should  yet  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the 
waters  covered  the  sea.  He  happened  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Version  Committee  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  he  had  been 
personally  cognisant  of  the  great  amoxmt  of 
correspondence  that  had  passed  between 
that  Society  and  the  one  in  London.  He 
knew  of  no  better  men  than  those  who 
represented  the  two  societies,  and  he  kneiv 
of  no  better  work  that  was  being  done  any- 
where in  the  world  than  by  the  noble  men 
all  over  the  world  who  were  translating  the 
Scrii^tvires  into  the  tongues  which  they  had 
themselves  first  formulated  and  set  to 
grammar.  One  of  their  friends,  a  hard 
worker  in  this  sj)ecial  line,  was  called 
away  from  them  only  the  other  day. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tiirner,  of  Samoa,  had 
died  in  London,  whither  he  had  come  on 
a  visit  to  his  steis-daughter  and  her 
husband.  His  work  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Samoan 
Islands  would  long  be  remembered  and  be  a> 
monument  in  time  to  come  to  his  great  ser- 
vice. In  ancient  days  when  a  man  wanted 
to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  neighbours  he  dug 
a  well,  and  so  they  found  that  Jacob's  Well 
remained  for  many  centuries  after  he  had 
disappeared.  Dr.  Turner  dug  a  well  when 
he  made  that  translation  for  the  people  of 
Samoa,  Avhich  for  centuries  hereafter  would' 
be  in  existence  ;  and  as  the  people  of  those 
islands  came  to  drink  of  it,  they  would 
think  of  it,  not  only  as  Dr.  Turner's  well, 
but  as  the  well  given  to  them,  throiigh  Dr. 
Turner,  of  Him  Avho  stood  long  before  by 
the  well,  and  said,  "  The  word  which  I  shall 
give  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  They  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Bible  Society  ;  it  had  dene 
a  great  deal  for  the  world,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  for  themselves.  They  must  not 
forget  that  it  had  been  ever  mindful  of  those 
desires  for  union  which  had  sprung  up 
amongst  ITS.  Their  working  for  this  glorious 
cause  had  brought  them  together,  and  had 
brought  them  to  know  and  understand  each 
other,  to  see  and  to  recognise  the  Christ 
which  was  in  each  one  of  them,  and  to  make 
for  union  in  other  respects.  He  thought 
that  was  a  lesson  that  they  should  not 
forget.  If  they  wanted  to  be  imited  with 
others,  they  must  work  with  them  first,  and 
learn  to  know  them  and  love  them.  It  was 
cvirious  to  see  how  that  spirit  grew    During 
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tlie  first  lialf  of  his  ministerial  life  lie  was 
in  Liverpool,  and  there  he  had  the  j^rivilege 
of  frequently  coming  into  contact  with  Dr. 
Raffles.  There  also  happened  to  be  in  the 
town  at  the  same  time  the  local  agent  of 
the  Society,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  was  a  great  stam- 
merer in  speech.  One  evening  when  they 
were  both  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible 
Society — he  did  not  know  in  which  order 
they  spoke,  but  he  would  take  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  generally  taken — 
the  Episcopal  brother  stood  up  and  said, 
"  Tou  all  know  that  I  am  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  if  1  thought 
there  was  any  inconsistency  in  my  position 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Cluu'ch  of  England 
in  being  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible 
Society  I  would  not  be  here."  Well,  a  bad 
example  was  very  easily  followed,  and  so 
the  Methodist  brother  got  up  and  said  very 
much  the  same  thing,  '•  I  am  a  Methodist, 
but  if  I  thought  there  was  anything  incon- 
sistent with  my  Methodism  in  being  on  this 
platform  I  should  not  be  here."  And  so  it 
"went  on,  untU  the  good  Bible  Society  agent 
«ould  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he  got  up 


and  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  Quaker, 
but  if  I  thought  there  was  anything  incon- 
sistent with  my  principles  as  a  Quaker  in 
standing  on  this  platform  of  the  Bible 
Society  I  would  not  be  a  Quaker  any  longer." 
That  showed  precisely  tlie  truth  of  the 
brotherly  spirit  that  animated  all  in  this 
Society.  It  was  when  they  began  to  see 
something  else  above  their  Quakerism,  Con- 
gregationalism, or  Presbyterianism,  that 
they  found  themselves  more  closely  knit  to- 
gether. He  noticed  that  Dr.  Stoughton 
had  mentioned  that  he  was  in  the  States 
"  a  few  years  ago."  Why,  it  was  in  1872^ 
eighteen  years.  In  him  there  seemed  to  be 
a  return  of  the  old  Piu-itan  and  Pilgrim 
spirit ;  indeed,  he  was  a  living  specimen  of 
the  better  order  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Pilgrims.  Long  might  he  live  and  remain 
amongst  them !  His  face  was  a  benediction. 
And  there  he  saw  another  old,  trusted 
friend  of  the  Society.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  them  both  again,  and  to  see  them  both 
in  such  vigour  in  their  old  age. 

The  meeting  was  then  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  Benediction. 


FRIDAY,    JULY   17. 


RECEPTION     BY    THE     LONDON    CONGREGATIONAL    BOARD. 


In  the  afternoon  a  reception  was  given 
to  the  delegates  in  the  Memorial  Hall  by  the 
London  Congregational  Board.  There  was 
pleasant  talk  over  tea  and  coffee.  Then,  after 
prayer  by  Eev.W.  J.  Woods,  came  the  address 
of  welcome  read  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Ttjrquand,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  to  which  further 
effect  was  given  by  the  speech  of  the  Chair- 
man, Eev.  S.  Pearson.  The  occasion,  as  he 
pointed  out,  was  memorable  for  more  than 
one  reason  ;  for  this  was  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  Board  in  1772  that 
laymen  and  ladies  had  been  admitted  to  its 
meetings.  In  the  very  year  1772,  843 
chests  of  tea  were  thrown  over  the  sides 
of  the  ships  at  the  City  of  Boston,  but 
as  Mr.  Pearson  happily  suggested,  we  had 
now  learned  to  make  a  better  use  of  this 
article,  and  it  had  become  a  symbol  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship.  Referring  to  the 
widely  representative  character  of  the 
gathering,  not  only  in  regard  to  countries 
but  to  denominations,  he  desired  it  to  be 
regarded  not  as  a  formal  meeting,  but  as  a 
hapi^y  family  gathering.  There  was  one 
shadow  cast  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  their 
dear  friend.  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  meeting, 
by  vigorous  applause,  heartily  endorsed  the 
suggestion  that  a  message  of  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  illness  should  be  sent  to 
the  Doctor. 

Dr.  Allon,  called  iipon  tmexpectedly  to 
occupy  Dr.  Parker's  place,  acknowledged  his 
own  obligation  to  American  theological 
■writers,  and  spoke  of  the  gradvial  and,  to 
some  extent,  unconscious  way  in  which 
men  come  to  hold  different  theological 
views,  so  that,  when  "we  come  to  be  old 
as  I  am  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  different 
position." 

Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  followed,  with 
words  of  deej)  sympathy  and  regret  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Parker,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  as  one  result  of  the  Council  they 
in  England  should  get  more  "  iron  into  our 
blood,"  and  suggesting  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can brethren  got  a  little  more  elasticity 
into  their  frame  it  might  be  an  advantage. 
He  regarded  the  historic  incident  of  the 
Council  as  being  the  reception  accorded  to 


"  the  venerable  and  holy  man  of  God,  James- 
Morison." 

Short  addresses  followed.  Dr.  Boynton, 
of  Boston,  said  his  experience  at  the 
Council  had  impressed  him  more  than 
ever  with  the  largeness  of  the  work  given 
them  as  ministers  of  Christ  to  do.  Dr. 
Bradford,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  made 
a  practical  suggestion  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Congregational  clubs  for  ministers 
and  laymen,  which  will  probably  be  heard 
of  again. 

A  welcome  almost  enthusiastic  greeted 
Dr.  F.  C.  Glasgow,  a  coloxired  preacher,  who 
represented  the  Congregational  Churches- 
of  Demerara,  and  whose  account  of  the 
brave  strviggles  of  these  churches  to  main- 
tain their  stand  against  State  Church  in- 
fluence was  well  worth  listening  to.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Hugh  Pedley,  of 
Winnipeg,  who  said  in  the  Far  West 
they  were  trying  to  spell  "  Christ "  and 
"  Brotherhood." 

The  Chairman  bespoke  an  especial  wel- 
come for  Rev.  Tasuku  Harada.  The  wel- 
come was  given  with  a  will,  and  Mr.  Harada 
told  how  the  first  Congregational  Church 
in  Japan  was  founded  only  17  years  ago  by 
11  members,  and  now  there  are  71  churches,, 
with  10,000  members. 

Time  was  getting  on,  and  the  hour  for 
the  evening  meeting  approached,  and  after 
Rev.  C.  Manthorpe,  of  Glenelg,  South 
Australia,  and  Dr.  Henderson,  representing 
the  United  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  of  Scot- 
land, had  given  two  capital  telegrammic 
siDeeches,  the  Chairman  announced  that 
there  were  just  two  minutes  left.  He  would 
give  these  to  two  Welshmen,  Dr.  Bevan 
and  Dr.  Herber  Evans,  and  they  might 
divide  them  between  them.  Dr.  Bevan 
declined  to  attempt  the  feat  of  making  a  one 
minute  speech,  for,  said  he,  every  Welshman 
required  an  hour.  However,  he  said  some 
capital  things,  and  Dr.  Herber  Evans  also 
made  much  of  his  sixty  seconds,  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  audience  considerably  delaying 
both  speakers. 

Rev.  C.  Fleming  Williams  dismissed  the 
assembly  with  the  Benediction. 


SATURDAY,   JULY  18. 


TEMPERANCE    BREAKFAST    AT    EXETER    HALL. 


A  LARGE  company  gathered  at  Exeter 
Hall  at  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the 
Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, Eev.  Dr.  John  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
presiding. 

After  breakfast  Dr.  Thomas  -welcomed 
the  delegates.  It  devolved  iipon  him,  in 
behalf  of  the  Council,  to  give  those  present 
a  very  hearty  welcome  to  that  gathering. 
He  was  provid  to  meet  so  many  of  the  warm 
friends  of  the  Temperance  cause  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  had  seen  a 
few  faces  during  the  meetings  of  last  week 
which  he  saw  at  the  great  International 
Council  at  Boston,  now  twenty-six  years 
ago.  He  would  like  to  have  seen  more  of 
them,  but  many  of  the  older  ones  present  on 
that  occasion  had  passed  away  and  only  a 
few  remained  at  all.  Alluding  to  Total 
Abstinence  and  Congregationalism,  he  said 
great  progress  had  been  made  amongst  Con- 
gregationalists  in  the  Temperance  cans? 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Fifty 
years  ago  Total  Abstinence  had  no  standing 
in  the  Congregational  Union.  There  were 
a  few  of  the  elder  men  who  were  total 
abstainers,  and  who  were  advocates  of  Tem- 
perance, but  the  Congregational  Union  did 
not  recognise  their  existence.  It  was 
thought  that  to  bring  Total  Abstinence  into 
the  Congregational  Union  would  be  degra- 
dation to  that  honoured  institution.  Things 
were  changed  now. 

Eev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  in  giving  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  said  he 
had  been  selected  for  that  honour  as  he  sup- 
posed because  of  the  long  time  during 
which  he  had  been  a  total  abstainer.  Others 
would  have  done  it  better,  but  not  many 
others  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  work. 
When  he  was  in  America  he  had  rejoiced 
to  find  almost  universally  the  absence  of 
alcoholic  drink  from  the  tables.  Dr. 
Calkins  told  him  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
clergy  of  America  indulged  in  strong  drink. 
They  were  as  a  rule  abstainers.  Let  them 
work  with  renewed  energy — all  the  subjects 
at  their  International  Council  were  related 
to  the  temperance  question.  How  could 
there  be  the  Divine  life  in  man  if  there  was 
the  giving  way  to  sensual  j^assions  ?  What 
was  tlse  need  of  building  churches  for  those 
who  were  attending  the  public-house  ?  The 
great  thing  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  win 
people  from  the  drink.  There  were  more 
people  in  the  drink-shops  of  London  every 


Sunday  night  than  in  all  the  churches  put 
together.  The  men  who  went  to  places  of 
drink  never  entered  places  of  worship.  It 
was  not  that  they  said  total  abstinence  was 
leading  men  to  God  and  saving  them,  but 
it  did  lead  them  into  the  House  of  God,  where 
they  might  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  did 
give  them  the  clear  brain  and  the  inclination 
to  read  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  they 
might  be  saved.  How  was  it  that  such 
miUtitudes  of  their  Sunday  scholars  never 
entered  the  churches  ?  It  was  becaiise  as 
soon  as  they  left  the  schools  they  were 
tempted  with  the  public-house,  and,  there- 
fore, they  never  went  to  the  Church.  How 
was  it  that  they  were  making  efforts  for 
social  reform,  bettering  the  habitations  and 
the  general  cxistoms  of  the  people  ?  It  was 
all  in  vain  iinless  they  coiild  win  ih>  iieoijle 
from  the  drink.  All  these  things  Y>vre  good, 
but  the  root  of  the  matter  was  t:i<»  drink 
that  was  prevalent,  and  the  great  care  was 
saving  men  from  the  ch-ink.  Their  American 
friends  had  been  engaged  in  a  grand  war- 
fare ;  they  had  been  rescued  from  the 
abomination  of  slavery.  Here  was  a  worse 
slavery,  the  slavery  of  di'ink. 

Eev.  D.  BuEFORD  Hooke,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  said:  Allow  me  briefly,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Total 
Abstinence  Association,  to  re-echo  the 
words  of  welcome  which  have  fallen  from 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  to  friends  of  the  cause  of 
Temperance  gathered  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  many  lands.  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  the  position  which  our 
principles  occujjy  to-day  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  lead  the  way.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Ireland  tells  me  that  all  our  ministers  are,, 
he  believes,  total  abstainers.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of 
Scotland,  the  chiu'ch  of  which,  withoiit  ex- 
ception, banished  the  intoxicating  cup  from 
the  Lord's  Table.  The  churches  in  Scotland 
embraced  in  the  Scottish  Congregational 
Union  are  nearly  as  good,  for  over  90  per 
cent,  of  their  pastors  are  abstainers,  and  all 
the  students  with  their  tutors  at  tho 
Edinbiu'gh  Theological  Hall.  The  re- 
turns from  the  Congregational  Chiurches 
of  England  and  Wales  are  not  so  com- 
plete, nor  quite  so  f  avotirable.  We  can  only 
say  that  out  of  2,732  ministers  in  Southern 
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Britain,  no  less  than  1,650  may  be  re- 
garded as  total  abstainers.  This  gives  ns 
40  per  cent,  yet  to  win.  The  correspondent 
of  an  American  religious  paper,  noticing  the 
delight  with  which  these  figures  were  re- 
cently made  public,  made  a  little  fun  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  actually  rejoicing  over 
the  60  per  cent,  gained,  while  in  the  States 
the  whole  ministry  is,  he  added,  practically 
a  ministry  of  abstainers.  But  to  our  slower 
minds  these  figures  indicate  marvellous 
progress.  When,  seventeen  years  ago,  the 
Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  probably  not  30  per 
cent,  of  our  ministers  were  abstainers. 
Now,  not  only  are  the  figures  reversed,  but 
year  by  year  the  abstainers  grow  from  more 
to  more.  Out  of  one  hundred  j^ersons  who 
i  last  year  entered  our  ministry  in  England 
and  Wales,  eighty-eight  were  abstainers, 
while  in  our  colleges  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  students  are  on  the  same  side.  The 
probabilities  are,  therefore,  siich  that, 
when  the  next  International  Congrega- 
tional Council  is  held  in  London,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  stands  as  a  iinit  on  this 
great  question.  But,  brethren,  we  are  here 
to-day,  not  so  much  to  give  information,  as 
to  receive  from  you.  Pardon  me,  however, 
for  making  a  practical  suggestion.  It  is 
this — I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
success  of  this  first  series  of  International 
gatherings  may  lead  to  a  second  being  held 
in  1896  in  the  IJnited  States.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  tor  a  small  International  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  at  this  Conference 
to-day,  which  would  collect  in  the  inter- 
vening years  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  as  to  the  position  of  the  Tem- 
perance question  in  our  churches  ?  It 
shordd  include  the  missionary  fitild,  and 
might  deal  with  the  hindrances  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  especially  among 
"  native  races,"  by  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
drink.  Such  a  report  might  also  include 
details  of  forms  of  work  in  which  friends 
are  engaged  in  various  counti'ies,  and  thixs 
would  contain  suggestions  which  would 
prove  most  useful.  It  should  be  presented 
■at  a  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
next  International  Council.    ._^__^ 

Rev.  Dr.  Eosebt  wished  to  express  his 
■entire  concurrence  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Hooke.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  greetings  of  comrades  and  breth- 
ren engaged  in  this  great  enterprise  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  world.  There  was 
a  steadily  increasing  feeling  among  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  Australia,  antagonistic  alike  to  the  public 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and  to  the 
IJersonal  habit  of  indulgence  in  strong 
drink.  The  Congregational  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  in  New  South  Wales 
was  affiliated  to  the  Congregational 
Union  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
collejjes  and  Sunday-schools  were.  Local 
option   was  progressing  with  them.     They 


had  fought  a  battle  over  it  in  one 
of  the  great  mining  centres  of  Australia, 
and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
peoijle  of  Ballarat  East  cut  down  their 
public-houses  from  eighty-four  to  twenty- 
seven,  one-third  the  statutory  number  2>ro 
ratd  of  the  population,  according  to  the  Act 
of  the  Local  Parliament.  The  great  hind- 
rance in  the  colonies,  as  it  was  here,  to  the 
cavise  of  human  progress  was  that  the  road 
was  blocked  by  the  brewers'  waggon.  But 
they  would  have  none  of  the  brewers,  and 
at  their  Christian  celebration  in  the  colonies 
the  brewer  took  no  chair.  The  brewer  there 
was  finding  his  level.  They  were  making 
the  traffic  feel  that  from  top  to  bottom  it 
was  resj^onsible  for  the  intemperance  of  the 
community,  and  could  by  no  means  free 
itself  from  that  responsibility.  They  would 
go  on,  God  helping  them,  strengthened  by 
such  gatherings  as  those,  so  promotive  of  a 
sense  of  comradeship  amongst  them,  to 
make  this  traffic  feel  itself  more  and  more 
discredited  alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  They 
would  go  on,  God  helping  them,  to  make 
the  Christian  conscience  of  the  colonies  feel 
— as  it  was  increasingly  feeling  —  that 
Christianity  was  not  the  foe,  but  the  ally, 
the  friend,  the  mother  of  the  Total  Absti- 
nence movement. 

Eev.  S.  B.  Forbes  said  he  was  very  glad 
to  convey  the  greetings  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  Total  Abstinence  work  in  Con- 
necticut. They  had  banded  together  in  the 
States  200,000  women — representing  those 
who  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
result  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They  had 
banded  together  also  200,000  children  and 
youths,  who  had  taken  what  was  called  the 
triple  pledge — against  intoxicating  drinks, 
against  tobacco,  and  against  swearing.  The 
children  were  led  by  their  mothers  and 
sisters,  and  he  wished  he  could  say  by  all 
the  fathers,  but  as  the  children  and  the 
wives  were  coming  the  fathers  must  come 
also. 

Eev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D.D.,  said  that 
membership  in  their  churches  of  itself 
carried  the  pledge  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks.  It  was  the  rule  in  their 
churches  at  the  Lord's  Table  to  use  nothing 
but  unfermented  wine.  In  many  of  their 
schools,  through  the  labours  of  the  Women's 
Temperance  Union,  and  the  assistance  of 
ministers  and  all  respectable  men  in  the 
State  who  were  on  the  Temperance  side, 
school  books  were  being  brought  into  use 
in  which  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  system  were  explained.  Of  course,  with 
all  this,  the  great  evil  was  still  among 
them,  and  they  would  have  to  fight  till  the 
end  came  to  overcome  all  the  evils  con- 
nected with  intemperance 

Eev.  J.  Wood  said  the  work  of  Tem- 
perance was  making  progress  in  Canada 
in  the  Congregational  Union  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.     There  was  but   one  brother 
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with  whom  he  was  acquainted  who  was  not 
a  total  abstainer.  In  most  of  their 
churches  they  were  using  wine  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape  alone.  The  question 
of  local  option  had  been  pretty  well 
thrashed  out ;  they  had  fought  the  great 
battle,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  thought 
they  had  gained  a  great  victory  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Scotch  Temperance  Act,  as 
it  was  called,  of  1874.  Five  years  ago 
almost  every  county  in  Ontario,  and  most  of 
the  counties  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
adopted  that  Act,  which  prohibited  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liqiiors 
within  the  bounds  of  the  county  that 
adopted  the  Act.  The  Government  of 
the  day,  not  being  favoiirable  to  this 
prohibition  movement,  would  not  help  in  its 
enforcement,  so  that  the  Temperance  people 
"were  handicapped  in  every  possible  way. 
A  year  or  two  ago  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
Act  was  rejected,  not  because  of  any  re- 
action against  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
but  becaiise  of  the  difficulties  found  in  en- 
forcing it.  They  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  recently-elected  Parliament  had 
issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  question.  The  more  light  they  had 
upon  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  the  more 
ready  wotdd  the  country  be  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  Total  Abstinence.  He  cordially 
supported  the  proposition  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Hooke  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  D.D.,  in  speaking  as  to 
Western  America,  said  :  California  was  agreat 
wine-producing  country,  so  that  the  Total 
Abstinence  problem  had  been  a  very  com- 
plicated one.  So  much  money  was  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  brandy  that  a  very  great 
interest  was  created,  calculated  to  hinder 
and  overcome  any  kind  of  legislation  which 
coiJd  be  obtained  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibition. The  State  had  at  last  carried 
through  a  law  which  the  High  Coui-ts  had 
declared  to  be  entirely  constitutional,  en- 
abling any  township  or  city,  by  vote  of  the 
majority,  to  entirely  prohibit  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating drinks.  In  Southern  California 
there  was  a  vast  jirepondex-ance  of  opinion 
against  the  manufactiu'e  and  sale  of  wine 
and  spirits ;  it  was  also  found  much  more 
l^rofitable  to  convert  land  which  had  been 
occupied  in  the  product  of  the  grape  to 
other  purposes.  So  far  as  he  knew,  prac- 
tically all  of  their  Congregational  ministers 
were  total  abstainers.  In  his  Sunday-school 
he  had  about  1,000  pledged  abstainers. 
Fermented  wine  was  not  used  in  their  Com- 
munion Service.  Perhaps  the  very  presence 
of  wine  in  the  State  of  California  reacted 
upon  them,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
being  the  more  careful. 

Rev.  W.  Calkins,  D.D.,  said  he  lived  in 
a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants.  There  was 
not  in  the  city  one  liquor  saloon,  nor  a 
taverUj   nor  a  hotel  in    which  one  drop  of 


liquor  could  ever  be  got,  and  there  never 
had  been,  since  the  city  existed,  a  single 
place  where  intoxicating  liquor  could  be 
sold.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  the  city 
for  twelve  years,  and  had  never  seen  any 
intoxicating  liquor  upon  a  social  table,  and 
he  had  never  seen  intoxicating  liquor  or 
wine  served  at  any  wedding  celebration.  He 
was  confident  they  from  America  didnot  know 
anything  about  the  gi-eat  battle  that  was 
being  fought  in  England.  Americans  had 
been  trained  from  their  childhood  in  these 
principles.  They  did  not  know  anything 
abovit  the  drinking  customs  of  society  in 
their  Evangelical  churches.  Their  children 
were  delivered  from  these  temptations.  He 
felt  that  Englishmen  and  Christians  on  the 
Continent  were  going  to  have  a  higher 
place  in  heaven  simply  because  they  were 
standing  their  ground  with  so  much  charity 
and  goodwill  towards  men  amid  so  many 
temptations  from  which  they  in  America 
were  exchided. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  from  Mr. 
George  Williams,  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  work  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of 
Hope,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Rev.  W.  S.  H.  FiELDEN  proposed  that  the 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  com- 
mittee for  the  collecting  of  statistics 
and  information  in  connection  with  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council :  Rev.  Dr. 
Roseby,  for  Au.stralasia ;  Rev.  J.  Wood, 
for  Canada ;  Rev.  Dr.  McLean,  Dr.  E. 
F.  Wniiams,  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes,  for  the 
United  States ;  Rev.  Dr.  Mackennal,  Mr.  R. 
Mansergh,  Rev.  D.  B.  Hooke  (convener),  for 
England. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Hallock,  in  seconding  the  re- 
solution, said  he  represented  a  State  which 
had  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
Maine  law,  and  also  to  the  apostle  of  Tem- 
perance, General  Neal  Dow,  whose  erect 
form  and  brisk  step  on  their  streets  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  was  the  expression  of 
what  eighty  years  of  total  abstinence 
would  do.  It  was  now  forty  years  since 
Neal  Dow,  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland, 
took  his  stand  upon  the  principle  that 
liquor  selling  was  the  gigantic  crime  of 
crimes,  and  he  administered  the  municipal 
government  upon  that  basis.  They  might 
ask  with  what  success  it  had  been  carried 
on  in  Maine,  and  what  was  the  popular 
verdict?  He  would  sum  it  up  thus: 
that  after  walking  thirty  years  through  the 
dry  desert  of  Total  Abstinence  under  the 
laws  of  prohibition,  their  Legislature  sub- 
mitted the  whole  question  to  a  popular  vote, 
and  in  November,  1884,  after  the  expiration 
of  a  generation,  the  vote  for  prohibition, 
which  transferred  it  from  a  statutory 
ordinance  into  the  fundamental  citadel  of 
their  State  Constitution,  was  a  majority  of 
over  40,000  in  the  State  of  Maine.  That 
%vas  what  they  thought  about  it  who  lived 
under  it,  and  they  intended  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  pure  life.     After  an 
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experience  of  forty  years  tliey  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  prohibition  did  prohibit, 
not  absolutely,  but  as  effectually,  perhaps, 
as  the  law  prohibited  horse  stealing  and 
murder ;  and  it  was  a  vast  gain  to  drive 
into  the  dens  and  hidden  holes  that  traffic 
in  souls  rather  than  let  it  plant  itseK  as  it 
did  in  every  corner  of  the  streets.  It  was 
not  respectable  to  sell  liquor  in  Maine ;  it 
was  not  respectable  to  drink  it.  He  believed 
the  day  was  coming,  and  that,  too,  in 
England,  when  the  liquor  traffic,  like  other 
forms  of  human  slavery,  woidd  be  an  rin- 
holy  dream  of  the  past,  and  Total  Absti- 
nence the  universal  law  of  Christian  man- 
hood. 

Eev.  J.  L.  Green  thought  the  smaller 
colonies  of  the  Empire  should  be  included. 
They  were  a  small  and  significant  people  in 
the  colony  of  British  Guinea,  but  they  had 
great  need  of  the  sympathy  of  the  outside 
world.  They  were  a  great  rum  distilling 
community,  and  also  a  great  spirit  con- 
suming community.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  distillation  of  rum  there 
■were  about  .£176,000  paid  every  year  to  the 
Government  as  duty  on  spirits  imiiorted. 

Eev.  J.  G.  DouGHEETT  said  that  pi-ohibi- 
tion  had  been  made  effectual  in  Kansas,  not 
simply  in  their  small  towns,  but  in  the 
large  cities.  Kansas  City  was  i)artly  in 
■Kansas  and  partly  in  Missouri,  so  that 
there  were  two  City  Govei-nments.  There 
were  no  saloons  within  the  Kansas  portion, 
but  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  part  which 
was  in  Missouri.  He  told  how  one  man,  in 
order  to  evade  paying  a  licence,  built  a 
store  on  the  border-line,  part  being  in 
Kansas  and  part  in  Missouri.  When  the 
Kansas  officers  came  he  'moved  his  staff 
to  the  Missoviri  side,  and  vice  versci ;  when 
they  both  came  together  he  had  notice 
beforehand,  and  left  off  selling.  How- 
ever, they  went  into  court,  and  had  so 
much  of  the  building  as  was  within  the 
State  of  Kansas  condemned  as  a  nuisance. 
They  then  went  with  the  Commissioner's 
force,  and  with  a  large  iron  cut-saw  the 
roof  was  cut  through,  the  result  being  that 
the  gentleman  had  to  keep  open  house 
after  they  cut  through  it.     That  was  one  of 


the  methods  they  had  of  closing  these 
saloons.  They  had  at  one  time  as  many  as 
thirty-seven  men  in  prison  who  were  try- 
ing to  evade  the  law,  serving  terms  of 
some  thirty  to  ninety  days  each,  and  pay- 
ing fines  of  from  100  to  300  dollars.  On 
the  testimony  of  one  of  their  judges,  not 
himself  an  abstainer,  conviction  could  be 
obtained  in  any  of  the  Kansas  Courts  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  contrary  to  the  law  as 
easily  as  it  would  be  for  stealing  a  horse. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Eev.  D.  B.  HooKE  said  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  there  shoiUd  be  sent  from  that 
gathering  a  telegram  of  love  and  sympathy 
and  praj  er  to  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Eobert  Eae,  secretary  of  the 
National  Temperance  Leagiie,  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Egbert  Eae  said  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  moving  that  such  a  message  be  sent. 
Mr.  SiDurgeon  had  for  many  years  been 
identified  with  the  Temperance  movement. 
He  (Mr.  Eae)  had  personally  received  much 
kindness  at  his  hands  in  the  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  for  the  promotion  of  their  great 
cause.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  good  feeling  and  sympathy  that 
he  moved  the  adoption  of  this  message. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Selway,  who  had  for  many 
years  been  associated  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Pastors' 
College,  cordially  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper 
on  the  opium  question, 

Eev.  Thomas  Evans  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who,  he  said,  had 
delivered  more  Teetotal  addresses  than  any 
man  he  knew  of.  They  were  very  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  for  the  present 
position  of  the  movement  in  the  Princi- 
pality. 

The  resohition  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, and  the  Benediction  having  lje3n 
pronounced,  the  proceedings  were  brought^ 
to  a  close. 


GARDEN  PARTY  AT  WOODFORD. 


A  garden  party  was  given  on  Saturday, 
July  18,  by  Mrs.  James  Spicer  and  hei-  sons, 
Messrs.  James,  Albert,  George  and  Evan 
Spicer,  at  The  Harts,  Woodford,  on  the  verge 
of  Epping  Forest.  The  members  of  the 
Council,  with  their  wives,  and  other 
guests  to  the  number  of  650  altogether, 
sat  down  to  luncheon,  at  which  they  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  hosts,  while  Drs. 

Mrs.  Spicer,  Sen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  and 

Mr.  Howard  Spicer 
Mr.     and     Mrs.    Albert 

Spicer,       and      Albert 

Dikes      and      Marian 

Dykes  Spicer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  Spicer 

and   the  Misses  Jessie 

and  Lilian  Spicer 
Miss  Spicer 
Miss  Charlotte  Spicer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Spicer 
Bev.  S.  K.  Forbes 
Kev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Hazen 
Eev.    W.    H.    and    Mrs. 

Moore 
Eev.  A.  H.  Quint,  D.D. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Adams 
Bev.    Dr.     J.    and    Mrs. 

Anderson 
Eev.  Pres.  J.  B.   Angell, 

LL.D. 
Eev.  P.  D.  Ayer,  D.D. 
Bev.  W.M.  Barrows, D.D. 
Bev.  Prof.  J.  A.  Benton, 

D.D. 
Eev.  C.  E.  Bliss 
Bev.    Prof.    E.    S.    Bos- 
worth 
Eev.  Dr.  J.  Brand 
Bev.    Dr.    M.    and   Mra. 

Burnham 
Eev.  W.  Calkins,  D.D. 
Eev.  Dr.  L.  H.  and  Mrs. 

Cobb 
Eev.    Dr.  E.    and    Mrs. 

Cordley 
Eev.  W.  Dorling 
Bev.  J.  and  Mrs.  De  Peu 
Bev.  M.  and  Mrs.  Dexter 
Eev.  Dr.  J.  F.  and  Mrs. 

Dudley 
Eev.  Dr.  A.  E.  and  Mrs. 

Dunning 
Bev.  H.  Elder 
Bev.  H.  Fairbanks,  Ph.D. 
Eev.  Dr.  F.  W.  and  Mrs. 

Fisk 
Bev.    A.     P.      and   Miss 

Forbes 
Eev.  Dr.  J.   G.  and  Mrs. 

Fraser 
Eev.  S.  Gilbert,  D.D. 
Bev.   Dr.    W.    and  Mrs. 

Gladden,  and  Daughter 
Eev.  Dr.  E.  P.  and  Mrs. 

Goodwin 
Eev.  Dr.  W.  E.  and  Mrs. 

Griffis 
Eev.  A.  H.  Hall 
Kev.  h.  H.  Hallock 
Eev.  H.  Hart,  D.D. 
Eev.    Dr.    E.    and    Miss 

Hawes 
Eev.    Dr.    A.    and   Miss 

Hazen 
Eev.  E.  L.  Hood 
Eev.  Dr.  N.  A,  and  Mrs. 

Hyde  and  Daughter 


Dale,  Mackennal  and  Hazen  ackno-w- 
ledged  the  gracioixs  hospitality  extended 
to  them  by  one  of  the  sturdiest  of 
the  English  Congregational  families.  A 
charming  afternoon  was  spent  in  the 
beaxitiful  grounds,  where  the  members 
of  the  Council  were  photographed  in  a 
group.  The  list  of  guests  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Eev.  G.  H.  Ide,  D.D. 

Bev.  B.  A.  Imes 

Eev.  T.  W.  Jones,  D.D. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Lamb 

Bev.  A.  Little,  D.D. 

Eev.  J.  H.  McLean,  DD. 

Eev.  I.  C.  Meserve 

Eev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D. 

Eev.  Pres.  Dr.  C.  W.  and 
Mrs.  Northrop  and 
Daughter 

Eev.  C.  E.  Palmer,  D.D. 

Eev.  Dr.  W.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Kobinson 

Eev.  Dr.  A.  H.  and  Mrs. 
Boss 

Eev.  H.  C.  Simmons 

Eev.  Pres.  Dr.  W.  F.  and 
Mrs.  Slocum 

Bev.  W.  A.  Sinclair 

Eev.  Prof.  L.  F.  Stearns, 

D.D. 
Eev.  Dr.  G.  E.  and  Mrs. 

Street 
Mr.  W.  H.  Strong 
Eev.J.M.Sturtevant,D  D 
Bev.    C.     B.    and     Mrs. 

Sumner 
Bev.  W.  H.  Warren,  D.D. 
Eev.  W.  A.  Waterman 
Eev.  D.  G.  Watt 
Bev.  J.  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D. 
Eev.  Dr.  E.  F.  and  Mrs. 

Williams 
Eev.  W.  D.  Williams 
Bev.     T.    B.    and     Mrs, 

Willson 
Eev.  Pres.  F.    G.  Wood- 
worth 
Eev.  J.  Key 
Eev.     A.    W.    and   Mrs. 

Clark 
Eev.  Dr.  S.  N.  and  Mrs. 

Jackson 
Pev.  J.  Wood 
Eev.  J.  Morton 
Eev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Pedley 
Bev.  J.  G.  Sauuderson 
Bev.  G.  Cornish,  LL.D. 
Eev.  J.  Shipperley 
Eev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eoseby 
Mr.  R.  Nott 

Dr.  LI.  D.  and  Mrs.  Bevan 
Bev.  F.  H.  Browne 
Eev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Toms 
Hon.  Dr.  Le  Fevre 
Eev.  Prof.  A.  Gosman 
Eev.  C.  Manthorpe 
Eev.  J.  C.  Kirby 
Eev.  J.  Glasson 
Bev.  G.  Hervey 
Mr.  J.  W.  Simmons 
Bev.  B.  T.  Hallowes 
Eev.  i;'.  Seth-Smith 
Eev.    W.    H.   and    Mrs. 

Mann 
Eev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Watson 
Eev.  F.  C.  Glasjjow 
Eev.  J.  L.  Gieen 
Eev.  Tasuku  Harada 


Eev.  J.  Sibree,  Jun., 
F.B.GS. 

Bev.  J.  E.  Newell 

Eev.  B.  St.  John 

Eev.  Dr.  B.  W.  and  Mrs. 
Dale,  and  Daughter. 

Bev.  S.  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
son 

Eev.  E.  Herb.  Evaus.D.D. 

Eev.  A-  and  Mrs.  Mearus. 

Eev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Bobiu- 

80D 

Eev.     J.     G.     and    Mrs. 

Bogers 
Eev.    B.    W.    and    Mrs. 

Thompson 
Eev.    Dr.    A.    and    Mrs. 

Mackennal 
Eev.     D.     B.    and   Mrs, 

Hooke 
Eev.    Dr.    J,    and    Mrs, 

Brown 
Rev.  J.  Thomas,  D.D. 
Eev.    Dr.    A.    and    Mrs. 

Goodrich 
Eev.    F.     H.     and    Mrs. 

Stead 
Eev.    Dr.    J.    and    Mrs. 

Jefleris 
Eev.  A.  Nairn 
Eev.    J.     M.     and    Mrs. 

Wright 
Eev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Alliott 
Bev.    Dr.     H.    and    Mrs. 

AUon 
Rev.  B.  Dale 
Eev.   Dr.    B.    and    Mrs. 

Bruce 
Eev.    W.     X.    and    Mrs. 

Clarkson 
Eev.  Dr.  E.  E.   and  Mrs. 

Conder 
Eev.  J.  Chater 
Rev.  E,  J.  Dukes 
Bev.  T.  Gasquoine 
Eev.   and    Mrs.  Newman 

Hall 
Rev.  S.  B.  Handley 
Eev.     J.     C.     and     Mrs. 

Harrison 
Bev.  W.  S.  Houghton 
Rev.   W.  and  Mrs.   Hub- 
bard 
Bev.    Dr.     S.    and    Mrs. 

Newth 
Eev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Noiris 
Eev.  W.  B.  Williams 
Eev.  J.  F.  Duelly 
Bev.     E.    A.    and    Mrs. 

Bedford 
Eev.  T.  and  Mrs.  Simou 
Eev.     H.    A.    and    Mrs. 

Thomas 
Eev.   Edward    and    Mrs. 

White 
Rev.  C.  Wilsou 
Rev.  Prin.  E.  V.  Pryce 
Eev.  J.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Eev.  Principal  Chapman 
EeT.  Prin.  Folding,  D.D. 


Eev.  Professor  Shearer 
Eev.  Dr.   Prin.  and  Mrs. 

Reynolds 
Eev.  Prin.  Scott,  D.D. 
Eev.  W.   Hewgill 
Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn, 

D.D. 
Eev.  E.  F.  Horton 
Eev.    A.   and  Mrs.  Bow- 

land 
Eev.    J.     A.    and    Mrs. 

Mitchell 
Eev.   W.    S.  H.  and  Mrs. 

Fielden 
Eev.  H.  Simon 
Eev.    R.    H.    and    Mrs. 

Noble 
Eev.  Dr.  O.  Evans 
Eev.  Josiah  Jones 
Eev.  David  Oliver 
Eev.  Thomas  Johns 
Eev.  W.  T.  Morris 
Bev.  J.  J.  Poynter 
Rev.  W.  Emlyn  Jones 
Bev.  E.  Morgan 
Eev.  J.  Erfine 
Eev.    W.    T.    and    Mrs. 

Hughes 
Mr.        Sheldon,       M.A., 

D.Lit. 
Eev.    W.    D.    and    Mrs. 

Mackenzie 
Eev.  J.  M.  Jarvie 
Eev.  J.  Gregory 
Bev.  J.  Stark 
Eev.  Prof.  D.   W.  Simon. 

D.D. 
Eev.  W.    Hope  Davison 
Eev.   W.   Adumson,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  Craig 
Rev.  J.  Davidson 
Eev.  F.  Ferguson,  D.D. 
Eev.  W.  Hamilton 
Rev.  E.   Hood 
Eev.    Dr.    J.    and     Mrs. 

Morison 
Eev.  F.  C.  Skegg 
Eev.  J.  Woodhouse 
Eev.     E.     S.     and    Mrs. 

Ashton 
Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Storer 

Toms 
Eev.  J.  p.  and  Mrs.  Gled- 

stone 
Bev.  M.  and  Mrs.  Penford 
Rev.  W.  R.  Nicholls 
Eev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Balgar- 

nie 
Rev.  W.  Boltou 
Rev.  N.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Bev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Flower 
Edv.  Tho.s.  and  Mrs.  Egg 
Rev.  W.  Major  Paul! 
Eev.  E.  VValdron  Skinner 
Eev.  0.  and  Mrs.  Beazley 
Bev.  A.  J.  Viner 
Eev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Critch- 

ley 
Eev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Geddes 
Kev.  E.  and  Mrs.  LovetG 
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Eev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mac  - 
aulay 

Eev.  E.  H.  aud  Miss  Jones 

Eev.  G.  Cousins  and  Sou 

Eev.  H.  Coley 

Eev.    W.    E.     and    Mrs. 
Wi]liams 

Eev.   Dr.   and  Mrs.   Cle- 
mauce 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hahnemann 
and  dauahter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wright 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Murray 

Eev.  Professor  Anthony 

Dr.     and     Mrs.     A-     G. 
Thomas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Balk  will 

Dr.  aud  Mrs.  Andrews 

Hon.  S.  Merrill 

Hon.  J.  \V.  Patterson 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  L.  McCully 

Hon.  S.  J.  Way 

Mr.  T.  E.  Clapp 

Mr.  G.  H  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
comb,  Son  and  Daughter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Clark 

Mr.  N.  P.  Dudge  and  son 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Chase 

3Ir.  W.  C.  Hamilton 

Mr.  E.  Hazard 

Mr.  S.  Holmes 

Mr.  anl  Mrs.  G.  O.  Moses 

Eev.    Prof,    and  Mrs.    S. 
Clark   Seelye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Willis- 
ton,  Son  and  Daughter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Woods 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.J.  Ekman 

Mr.  J.  Madsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   J.  Mullens 
and  Daughters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.   Thomp- 
son 

Mr.  E.  L.  Jones 

Mr.  J.  Hendy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Higgins 

Mr.  J.  F.  Walker 

Mr.  C.  Nicholls 

Mr.  H.  Enies 

Mr.  A.  M.  Woodhill 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hart 

Mr.  J.  A.  Merrington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Clarke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  God- 
dard 

Mr.  H.  and  Miss  Lee 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  A.  J.  Shep- 
heard 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.  Carvell 
Williams 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Holhorn 

Mr.      and     Mrs.     C.     J. 
Andrews 

Mr.  W.  Woodall,  M.P. 

Mr.   J.  Woodheid,  M.P., 
and  Mrs.  Wooilbead 

Mr.    M.    Oldroyd,    M.P.: 
and  Mrs.  Oldroyd 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  A.Wintring- 
ham 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Wood 

Mr.  nndMrs.  J.  G.  Clarke 

Mr.  W,  Auderton 

Mr.  A.  Common,  J.P. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Ford 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.   Han- 

kinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  Cox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Som- 

merville 
Mr.  F.  E.  Bumby 
Mr.  A.  Marshall 
Mr.    and     Mrs.    W.    M. 

Hitchcock 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    T.  Lloyd 

Jones 
Mr.  Thomas  Williams 
Mr.  VV.  J.  Parry 
Mr.  C.  E.  Jones 
Dr.  James  Burgess 
Mr.  J.  Kobf-rtson 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  H.  Spicer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.Edw.  Spicer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aug.  Spicer 
Mr.  Wm.  Edwards,  Jun, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  M.P., 

and  Miss  Dickson 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  J.  E    Fair- 
fax, and  Daughter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Unwiu 
Mr.    G.  S.   Unwin   and 

the  Misses  Unwin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Unwin 
Mr.  E.  Unwin,  Jun.,  and 
Mr.  W.  Unwin  and  Miss 
In  win 
Mr.  H.  H.  Martindale 
Mrs.     and     the     Misses 

Martindale 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Fred  WePs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Lloyd 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  J.  Dawson 

and  Daughter. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Toms 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Smith 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  S.  Figgis 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Bailey 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  C.  Morley 
Mr.  Howard  Morley 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lacheur 
Mr.  Buxton 
Mr.  Travers  Buxton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Curuseus 
Mr.  A.  Erlebach 
Mr.  H.  A.  Erlebach 
Miss  Voss 
Miss  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sinclair 
Mr.     and     Mrs.      J-    E. 

Viney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomson 
Mrs.  Slade  Jones 
Mr.    and     Mrs.    W.     H. 

Burroughs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Viney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bloom- 
field 
Miss  Tritton 
The  Misses  Williams 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  T.  W.  Orr 
Mr.    and    Mrs.     E.      J. 
Carter 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Davies 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jessup 
Mrs.  Hebditch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mason 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Min- 

shall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Glover 
Mrs.  Eichard 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  J.  G.  Glover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Glover 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gover 
Mr.  and  Mr.-.  G.  Nicholls 
Mr.    and     Miss     E.     A. 

Petherick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Grove 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FredPyman 
Mr.      and     Mrs.     Frank 

Pyman 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     W.    H. 

Brown  (Enfield) 
Mr.  and  MissF.  G.  Fitch 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis 
Mr.  T.  E.  Eicbardson 
Miss  Vale 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    G.    War- 

mington 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    War- 

mington 
Mr.  and  Miss  A.  J.  Scrut- 

ton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Kemsley 
Mr.  and  Mi.s  Stephens 
Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Graham 
Mr.  D.  Davies 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H-  Chappell 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  F.  Beutall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Davies 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Drew 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     T.     J, 

Edwards 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   J.    Good- 
man 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Kenneth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   W.  Jolly- 
man 
Mr.    and  Mrs.  H.  Long- 
man 
Mr.  and   Mrs.   W.  Grin- 

Ung 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     G.     H. 

Sweeton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Sadding- 

ton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Eobert- 

son 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     T.    W. 

Sykes 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     W.    A. 

Schultz 
Mr.  and  Miss  Kerr 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     G.     H. 

Turner 
Mr.    and    Mrs.     Winter- 

botham 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     G.     H. 

Williams 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     A.    H. 
Tozer 


Mr.  and  Miss  J.  Vinciy 

Mr.  David  Bevan 

Mr.  F.  Cr..-sley 

Mr.  F.  L.  Cavzer 

Mr.  H.  a.  Bertram 

Mr.      aud     Mrs.    T.     B, 

Powell 
Mr.  and  Mrs-  W.    Davies 
Mrs     and    Mrs.    Davies, 

(Horusey  Eise) 
Miss  Ely 
Mrs.  Curwen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Commin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Coats 
Mr.  C.  E.  Conder 
Mr.  Chapman 
Mr.  Baker 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     Eidley- 

Bax 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Old- 

ing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Adams 
Mr.     and     Mrs.    C.     K. 

Bedells 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     E.     F. 

Hacchus 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     C.     P. 

Merriam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Matthias 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dip- 
lock 
Mrs.  Law 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Forrow 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Dykes 
Mr.  Sydney  Eobjohns 
Mr.  Percy  Clarke 
Mr.  James  Legge 
Mr.  Stancliffe 
Mr.  Minshall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.M.  Holmes 
Mr.  C.  B.  Botsford 
Mrs.  Sykes 
Eev.    H.    T.    and    Mrs. 

Andrews 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kircaldy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper 
Mrs.  Crawley 
Mr.  aud  Mts.  Duncan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jolley 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Johnston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crowther 
Mr.,  Mrs.    and    Miss  A. 

Tozer 
Mr.    and     Mrs.     J.    W. 

Kemsley 
Misses  Gain 
Ml.  T.  J.  Lee 
Eev.    G.    H.    and    Mrs. 

Giddens 
Miss  Von  Purthemer 
Mr.  Anderson,  Jun..  Miss 

Anderson  aud  Frieud 
Mr.  WiUiston,  Jun.,  aud 

Miss  WiUiston 
Eev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Thurber 
Eev.  T.  Flawith 
Eev.  and  Mrs.  T.  Clayton 

Wells 
Mr.  H.  Jeffs 


MONDAY,  JULY  20. 


VISIT    TO   THE    LONDON    MISSIONARY    SOCIETY. 


On  Monday  evening  many  of  the  dele- 
gates and  others  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  to  visit  the 
Mission  House  in  Blomfield-street.  The 
company,  which  was  not  numerous,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  several  meetings  of  this  day 
and  a  week's  exhaustive  sittings  at  the  new 
Weigh  House  Chapel,  were  received  in  the 
Museum,  in  which  are  many  curiosities  from 
foreign  countries,  though  the  choicest  of 
them  are  at  the  British  Museum.  Here, 
from  5.30,  light  refreshments  were  served  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
who  afterwards  met  in  the  Board-room 
below.  Mr.  McLaren,  the  respected  chair- 
man of  the  Society,  presided,  and  in  a  few 
opening  remarks  referred  to  the  wide  plat- 
form of  the  Society,  combining  several  de- 
nominations, but  identified  with  none,  and 
he  recalled  some  of  those  illustrious  mis- 
sionaries whose  labours  had  ceased,  such 
as  Williams  and  Morrison,  Livingstone, 
and  Moffat.  After  prayer  had  been 
offered  by  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  of  Netting 
Hill,  Rev.  R.  Ward  law  Thompson  gave 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  friends  assembled, 
mentioning  specially  the  presence  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Morison,  and  to  the  portraits 
on  the  wall  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  their  first 
treasurer,  and  of  Dr.  Mullens,  Dr.  Judson, 
&c.  Dr.  Hazen,  said  a  few  words,  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  J,  B.  Clark,  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  who 
expressed  his  profound  sympathy  with  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  London  Society,  and 


referred  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Judson  was 
sent  over  to  crave  their  aid,  and  was  told 
that  the  better  course  was  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  American  people.  This  was 
done  with  good  effect.  As  the  meeting  at 
the  City  Temple  was  now  due,  no  one  else 
was  called  upon  to  speak,  and  the  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the 
Doxology. 

As  very  few  of  the  American  delegates 
were  present  at  the  Mission  House,  they 
may  like  to  know  that  the  Society  has  put 
forward  the  bold  scheme  of  desi^atching  100 
fresh  missionaries  to  foreign  countries  ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  men  can  be 
secured  the  zeal  of  the  Churches  will  supply 
the  means  of  maintaining  them.  At  present 
there  is  a  deficit  in  the  resources  of  the 
Society,  owing  to  acccidental  cii'cumstances 
— such  as  the  falhng  away  of  legacies,  but 
there  is  no  decline  in  the  regular  subscrip- 
tions. We  believe  it  may  be  said  Avith  truth 
that  the  Society  is  a  model  of  economical 
management,  which  does  not  mean  starva- 
tion. Its  large  and  increasing  band  o£ 
female  missionaries  does  not  involve  such 
an  extra  cost  as  might  be  supposed,  for  in 
other  large  societies  they  are  separately 
organized.  It  is  probable  that  in  proportion 
to  its  resources  the  Society  has  a  larger  and 
more  effective  native  agency  than  any  other, 
and  as  this  agency  is  steadily  extending  the- 
beneficial  results  are  gained  at  a  minimum., 
of  cost. 


WEDNESDAY,   JULY  22. 


EXCURSION  TO  BEDFORD  AND  SCROOBY. 


At  niue  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
ti-ain  composed  of  nine  third-class  coaches, 
took  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
their  friends  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  After  an 
hour's  run  from  King's  Cross  Sandy- 
Junction  was  reached,  and  here  the 
train  was  shunted  on  to  the  Nor th-Western 
metals,  over  which  it  ran  into  Bedford. 
At  Bedford  Station  Dr.  John  Brown  was 
waiting  to  welcomf  the  pilgrims,  and  the 
Bedford  friends  had  provided  a  large 
ntimber  of  vehicles  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  to  drive  them  to  Elstow.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  were  off,  and  the  short  drive 
brought  them  to  Elstow  just  as  the  clock  was 
striking  eleven.  Elstow  is  a  small  village 
full  of  interesting  and  picturesque  associa- 
tions. As  one  entei-s,  a  board  over  the  door 
of  a  tiny  cottage  close  on  the  roadside  tells 
one  of  Bunyan's  cottage ;  it  was  the  home 
of  the  glorious  dreamer  when  he  first  mar- 
ried. A  few  yards  farther  is  the  village 
green,  with  its  old  timbered  Moot  Hall,  the 
belfry  standing  apart  from  the  church  ;  the 
chiirch  itself  with  a  vaulted  vestry  of  ex- 
tremely rare  beauty,  and  behind  it  the  old 
ruined  Manor  House,  with  a  porch  in  Inigo 
Jones's  best  style,  which  Dr.  Brown  thinks 
may  have  given  Bunyan  a  notion  for  his 
conception  of  the  House  Beautiful.  A 
crowd  is  soon  gathered  in  the  church,  and 
in  a  few  bright  sentences  Dr.  Brown  tells 
the  history  of  the  buildings  around,  and 
shows  what  are  the  chief  beauties  of  the 
place.  As  he  speaks  we  can  all  look  at  the 
fine  symbolical  window  of  painted  glass  just 
above  his  head,  which  is  explained  by  the  in- 
scription beneath :  "  To  the  memory  of 
Bunyan,  and  to  remind  all  Christian  people 
of  the  Holy  War  they  should  be  engaged  in 
on  the  side  of  Emmanuel." 

There  is  too  little  time  to  wander  and 
look  round  the  village,  where  so  many  quaint 
•old  buildings  seem  to  say  that  they  looked 
down  on  Bunyan.  The  procession  cf  car- 
riages is  soon  off  again  on  the  way  back  to 
Bedford.  It  enters  the  town  over  the 
Eiver  Ouse,by  tlie  beautiful  Bedford  Bridge, 
near  the  central  arch  of  which,  and  washed 
by  the  river  all  roi^nd,  stood  the  old   Bed- 


ford Gaol,  in  which  Bunyan  wrote  "  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  past  the  church  in  which 
he  worshipped, and  through  the  High-street, 
to  the  fine  Bunyan  statue,  in  which  he  is 
represented  book  in  hand,  his  face  thrown 
up  towards  heaven,  and  his  prison  irons 
broken  at  his  feet. 

Limch  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  though 
it  is  but  twelve  o'clock.  In  the  schoolroom 
behind  Bunyan  Chapel,  Dr.  Brown — with 
some  of  his  congregation  and  friends — wel- 
comes the  visitors  to  a  sumiDtuous  meal.  The 
tables  are  laid  for  250,  and  the  good  things 
which  crowd  tables  and  sideboards,  and  which 
seem  constantly  renewed  from  the  recesses 
of  the  classrooms,  are  served  roiind  by  the 
ladies  of  Bedford.  At  the  close  of  the  meal 
Dr.  Beown  rises  at  the  centre  of  the  cross- 
table,  and  explains  how  John  Bvinyan,  at  the 
end  of  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment,  pur- 
chased, with  the  help  of  friends,  the  land  on 
which  this  room  is  built,  and  how  for 
eighteen  years  he  preached  there  in 
a  barn  which  at  that  time  stood  on 
the  site.  Then  the  Mayor  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  Joshua  Hawkins,  rises  at  Dr.  Brown's 
right  hand,  and  bids  all  the  friends,  especi- 
ally those  from  distant  lands,  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  sits  down  after  proposing  the 
one  toast  of  the  day,  "  The  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  toast  being  duly  honoured,  Kev. 
J.  Guinness  Eogers  replies  to  the  Mayor's 
welcome,  and  then  President  Angell  in  a 
humorous  and  delicate  little  speech,  pays 
a  tribute  to  "  the  grace  and  courtesy  of 
the  fair  ladies  who  had  added  a  fresh 
pleasure  to  each  dish,"  and  says  that, 
next  to  the  Bible,  no  book  is  so  largely 
read  in  America  as  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Mr.  Albert  Spiceb  returns 
thanks  for  the  Bedford  hospitality,  and 
says  that  as  treasurer  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  he  has  especial  reason  to 
remember  with  gratitude  the  ladies  of  Bed- 
ford, because  more  missionaries  have  found 
wives  in  Bedford  than  in  any  other  town. 
Lunch  ended,  there  is  just  time  to  catch 
sight  of  the  Bunyan  relics  in  the  vestry  and 
to  drive  to  the  train,  which  was  to  leave  at 
a  quarter  past  one.     The  party,  which  had 
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hitherto  been  over  200  strong,  was  aiig- 
meiitod  at  Sandy  by  eeveral  who  started 
from  London  at  11. 4o,  and  at  Grantham  by 
a  contingent  of  100  from  Nottingham. 
Besides  these,  when  at  twenty  minutes  past 
fonr  Scrooby  was  reached,  there  were  over 
fifty  who  had  come  from  Sheffield,  so 
tlie  number  of  the  pilgrims  was  now  over 
400. 

Scrooby  is  a  small  station  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Groat  Northern  Railway,  lying  low  in 
the  flat  grazing  country  at  the  most  northern 
point  of  Nottinghamshire.  The  church  is 
just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  and 
to  the  chui-ch  we  all  first  directed  our  steps. 
The  small  bx^ilding  was  soon  crowded.  It 
is  one  of  the  old  stone  churches,  Avith  solid 
spire,  common  in  this  part  of  England.  It 
has  been  substantially  restored  not  long 
since ;  and  at  that  time  it  appears  that  the 
old  font  of  the  chiirch,  in  which  almost  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  wei-e 
bajjtized,  was  removed  and  taken  to  the  New 
England  Church  at  Chicago,  where  it  now 
remains.  Soon  after  the  church  bells  had 
ceased  ringing — for  the  visit  was  made  more 
pleasant  by  the  courtesy  of  the  vicar,  who 
gave  orders  for  the  church  peal  to  ring  the 
party  into  church — and  after  a  very  few 
words  from  Dr.  Noble  and  Rev.  Morton 
Dexter,  the  hymn  was  started  and  solemnly 
taken  up  by  all — 

"  Blest  he  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  iu  Christian  love." 

Then  they  examined  two  old  oak  seats,  the 
only  relics  of  250  years  ago  in  the  church. 

The  whole  party  now  moved  off  to  the 
Manor  House,  the  home  of  William  Brew- 
ster. It  is  a  low  brick  building,  painted 
white,  and  used  as  the  post  office,  of  no 
special  architectural  beavity,  but  showing 
by  its  old-fashioned  air  and  proportions, 
and  by  the  old  garden  and  fruit  trees 
around,  that  it  has  its  story  to  tell. 
Here  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Rev. 
John  Crofts,  chairman  of  the  Notts 
Congregational   Union,   presided^   and  the 


Rev.  R.  Baldwin  Brindlet  read  the 
address  which  the  Notts  Union  had 
come  here  to  present  to  the  Congregational 
Coimcil.  The  address  was  of  some  length, 
and  in  very  beautiful  terms  recalled  the 
histoi-ic  events  leading  up  to  the  voyage  of 
the  Mayflower,  and  referred  to  the  present 
auspicious  occasion.  Then,  after  some 
words  from  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan 
senior  minister  of  the  county,  and  from 
Alderman  Manning,  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  as  a  vice-president  of  the 
Council,  received  the  address,  and  in 
turn  handed  it  over  to  Rev.  Morton 
Dexter,  for  him  to  place  it  in  the  Congre- 
tional  Library  at  Boston.  Mr.  Dexter  replied, 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer,  which 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Mackennal.  The  address 
itself  was  a  worthy  record  of  the  day : 
it  was  got  up  in  album  form,  bound 
in  morocco,  and  contained  photographs 
of  all  the  historic  places  and  build- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  connected  with 
the  earliest  Independents.  By  the  time 
this  meeting  was  over  it  was  past  five,  and 
tea  was  to  be  ready  at  Bawtry  at  five ;  so  Rev. 
D.  BuRFORD  HooKE  marshalled  the  party  at 
once  towards  Bawtry.  In  Bawtry  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Yorkshii-e  Independents, 
and  for  the  tea,  of  which  they  j^artook  in  the 
Town  Hall  there,  they  had  to  thank  the 
generosity  of  the  friends  who  had  come  over 
from  Sheffield  to  join  them.  There  again 
there  were  speeches,  commendably  short, 
from  Rev.  Martin  Beebt,  Mr.  Bramwell, 
and  Dr.  Brovtn. 

The  progx-amme  had  included  a  visit  to 
Austerfield  after  tea,  but  it  was  so  near 
seven  o'clock  when  tea  was  done  that  few- 
ventured  to  find  out  the  old  church  there. 
But  those  who  went  came  back  amply 
repaid,  saying  that  nothing  else  gave  them 
the  same  sense  of  the  stern  simplicity  of 
those  early  Puritans  as  this  plain  buildino- 
in  which  they  had  worshipped  awhile,  tiU 
authority  that  could  not  be  withstood  pre- 
vented them.  The  :oturn  journey  to 
London  occupied  just  fovu'  hours. 


FRIDAY,   JULY  24. 


THE    UNVEILING   OF   THE    MEMORIAL    TABLET   TO    JOHN    ROBINSON. 


Amongst  those  assembled  at  Leyden  ou 
July  2i,  were  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  C.  Eay 
Palraer,  Mr.  Josiah  Mullens,  of  Sydney, 
Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  of  London,  Eev.  Dr. 
Eoseby,  of  Melbourne,  Principal  Grosman, 
of  Melbourne,  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bedford, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  of  Hanley,  Eev.  D. 
Btirford  Hooke,  of  London,  Eev.  G.  S. 
Barrett,  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Mackennal,  and 
Eev.  Morton  Dexter,  of  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Having  ascended  the  platform.  Dr. 
Palmer  announced  that  the  Secretary 
would  read  a  statement. 

Eev.  Morton  Dexter  then  read  the 
statement.  For  the  information  of  those 
present,  Dutch,  British,  and  American,  it  is 
proper,  he  said,  that  a  brief  statement  be 
made  concerning  the  tablet  in  memory  of 
the  Eev.  John  Eobinson,  now  about  to  be 
imveiled.  For  the  last  twenty-six  years 
the  inscription, "  On  this  spot  lived,  taught, 
ar..d  died  John  Eobinson,"  has  marked  the 
sight  of  the  dwelling  of  the  revered  pastor 
of'' the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  but, 
beyond  this,  it  was  felt  that  some  fuller 
expression  of  the  honour  in  which  his  name 
is  held  by  the  numerous  churches  in  the 
United  States,  which  accept  the  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  he  maintained 
and  defended,  was  dvie  to  his  memory.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
the  United  States,  held  in  Detroit  in  1877, 
the  following  resokition  was  adopted : — ■ 
"Eesolved,that  the  Council  heartily  accepts 
the  suggestion  of  the  fitness  and  propriety 
of  looking  forward  to  the  erection,  on  some 
suitable  place  in  the  City  of  Leyden,  Hol- 
land, of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John 
Eobinson,  whose  name  will  ever  head  the 
list  of  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  take 
measures  thereto  with  fvdl  power,  wlien 
they  shall  see  the  way  clear,  to  go  forward 
and  erect  the  same  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory."  The  committee  consisted  of  the 
Eev.  Drs.  H.  M.  Dexter,  George  E.  Day, 
and  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  and  Messrs.  A. 
Hardy,  Albert  S.  Barnes,  E.  W.  Blanch- 
ford,  and  Stephen  S.  Smith.  The  places  of 
Messrs.  Hardy,  Barnes,  and  Smith,  later 
made  vacant  by  death  or  resignation,  were 


filled  by  the  appointment  of  Eev.  Dr. 
J.  K.  MacLean,  of  California ;  Eev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Palmer,  of  Connecticut ;  and 
Eev.  W.  A.  Eobinson,  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Dexter,  to  whose  warm  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed memorial  its  successful  execution  is 
largely  due,  died  in  November  last,  a  short 
time  before  the  final  arrangemerts  were 
completed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Eev.  Morton  Dexter,  of  Boston,  who  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  time  required  for  determining 
the  kind  of  monument  to  be  erected,  and 
for  settling  several  questions  connected 
with  it,  far  exceeded  what  was  anticipated 
originally.  Many  of  the  plans  proposed 
were  found  to  be  impracticable  or  open  to 
sei-ious  objections,  but  after  a  special  visit 
to  Leyden  by  two  members  of  the  committee 
it  was  finally  decided  that  a  bronze  tablet, 
occupying  the  niche  or  recess,  about  seven 
feet  high  by  six  wide,  on  the  outside  of  that 
part  of  St.  Peter's  Church  directly  opposite 
the  site  of  Eobinson's  dwelling,  would 
exactly  meet  the  conditions  required  as 
indicating  in  general  the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  being  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  assembled 
for  religious  worship,  and  to  the  famous 
University,  to  the  privileges  of  which  he 
was  admitted,  and  on  the  records  of  which 
his  name  may  now  be  seen.  To  the  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners in  charge  of  the  church  buildings  in 
Leyden  for  ijermission  to  place  the  proposed 
tablet  in  this  recess  a  courteous  and  favour- 
able answer  was  returned  coupled  only  with 
the  reasonable  condition  that  the  inscrip- 
tion should  be  submitted  for  their  approval. 
The  tablet,  which  was  cast  in  bronze,  to- 
gether with  the  raised  letters,  in  one  solid 
piece,  and  is,  with  a  single  exception,  the 
largest  ever  made  in  America,  is  the  work 
of  the  Henry  Bounard  Bronze  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  New  York.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr. 
A.  S.  Barnes,  a  figure  of  svich  a  vessel  as 
that  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
borne  to  New  England  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  tablet  with  the  inscription,  "The 
Mayflower,  1620."  The  inscrii^tion  itself, 
Avhich  covers,  as  far  as  the  space  permits, 
the  most  important  points  in  the  life  of 
Eobinson  and  his  connection  with  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England  and  the  Congrega- 
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tional  churches  of  the  United  States,  is  as 
follows : — 

THE  MAYFLOWER,  1620. 

In  Memory  of 

Rev.    JOHN    ROBINSON,    M.A., 

Pastor  of  tlie  Eng-lish  Chnrcli  worsliippin,?  over 

against  this  spot.  a.b.  1609-162.5.  whence  at 

his  prompting  went  forth 

The     Pilgrim    r,\THERS, 

To  settle  in  New  England 
in  1620. 

Buried  under  this  house  of  worship, 
4  March,  1625. 

^t    xlix.    years. 

In  memoria  aeterna  erit  Justus. 

rected  by  the  National  Council  of  tlie  Congro- 

tional  Churches    of    the  United  States  of 

America,  a.d.  18J1. 

The  fund  in  payment  for  the  tablet  and 
its  erection  in  Leyden  was  raised  by  the 
vohxntary  subscription  of  pastors  and  mem- 
bers of  Congregational  churches  in  the 
United  States,  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found 
in  the  final  report  of  the  proceedings  at  this 
memorial  celebration.  By  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee a  si)3cial  invitation  to  attend  the 
exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  has 
been  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Council  of  Congregational 
churches  in  London  and  other  gentlemen  in 
Great  Britain,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners having  charge  of  the  Church 
buildings  in  Leyden,  to  the  magistrates  and 
pastors  of  the  city,  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  University,  and  the  citizens 
generally.  To  Rev.  Charles  R.  Palmer, 
D.D.,  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  com- 
mitting this  movement  to  the  care  of  the 
authorities  in  Leyden,  and  of  exjilaining- 
the  grounds  on  which  the  memory  of  Robin- 
son and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  cherished 
by  the  Congregational  churches  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Palmer  then  called  on  Dr.  Mackennal 
to  offer  prayei . 

Dr.  Mackennal  :  Almighty  God,  the  God 
of  our  fathers  and  the  God  of  us,  their 
children,  we  beseech  of  Thee  to  look  upon  us 
as  we  are  gathered  here  to-day,  and  to  fill 
oiu'  hearts  with  thoughts  of  Thy  goodness 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  men  whom  Thou 
hast  given  to  us.  O  Thou,  who  Thyself  art 
love,  and  out  of  whose  love  comes  eternal 
righteousness,  we  bless  Thee  for  the  men  of 
old  who  have  been  Thy  servants — inter- 
preters of  Thy  holy  will,  interpreting  to  the 
churches  which  have  come  through  them, 
the  mind,  the  authority,  the  rule  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Especially  we  beseech 
Thee,  as  gathered  here  to-day,  the  spiritual 
children  of  Thy  servant  whose  name  is  upon 
our  lips  and  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  that  animated  him — 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  the 
fidelity  to  conscience,  and  profound  devoted- 


ness  to  Thy  holy  will.  Give  to  us,  also, 
we  beseech  Thee,  the  sweetness  that  char- 
acterised him,  so  that  while  we  witness  to  the 
truth,  we  may  witness  to  the  truth  in  love. 
Make  us  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Thy 
name  and  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  for  the  unity  of 
Thy  people.  And  grant  that  as  a  result  of 
this  gathering  to-day  the  fellowship  of 
Thy  servants  in  Christ  Jesus  may  be  more 
fully  apiirehended ;  and  as  we  apprehendthe 
fellowsliipof  Christ  Jesus, let  all  other  fellow- 
ships disapi^ear,  let  all  names  become  un- 
known but  the  name  of  Him  whom  we 
trust,  whom  we  love,  and  whom  we  serve — 
even  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord — 
for  whom  we  bless  Thee,  Thine  unspeakable 
gift  ;  and  in  whose  words  we  further 
pray  (here  the  assembly  joined  in  and 
repeated)  :  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  Kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us  ;  lead  us  not  into  temi)- 
tation,  but  deliver  us  from  all  evil,  for  thine 
is  the  kinodom,  the  power,  and  the  glory^ 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Dr.  Palmer  :  The  tablet  will  now  be 
unveiled. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Palmer  pulled  aside  the 
white  sheet  covering  the  niche,  revealing 
the  tablet,  still,  however,  partially  enveloped 
in  the  American,  English,  and  Dutch 
national  flags.  She  then  ch-ew  up  the  Dutch 
flag,  the  military  band  in  attendance  striking 
up  simultaneously  with  a  Dutcii  National 
Anthem.  The  American  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  next  hoisted  to  the  tune  of  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  whilst  the  British  Union 
Jack  followed  suit  immediately  amid  tlie 
strains  of  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  A  mur- 
mur of  applause  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tude greeted  the  tablet,  which  was  now 
completely  unveiled. 

Dr.  Palmer  announced :  The  further 
exercises  will  be  in  the  church.  Official 
representatives  who  are  here  will  follow 
myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission directly  into  the  church,  and  all  the 
others  will  follow  them.  Special  seats  are- 
reserved  for  all  officials,  English,  American^ 
and  Leydenen,  which  they  are  requested  to 
take. 

Headed  by  Drs.  Palmer  and  Fairbairn, 
the  assembly  formed  one  long  cavalcade, 
and  marched  into  the  church,  which  was 
tolerably  well  filled. 

After  a  hymn  ("O  God,  beneath  Thy 
guiding  hand ")  had  been  sung.  Rev.  Dr, 
Palmer  read  his  address. 

DR.  RAY  PALMER. 

My  countrymen,  brethren  of  England, 
representatives  of  the  churches,  the  univer- 
sity, the  City  of  Leyden ;  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen ;  most  heartily  do  I  greet  you  : 

Heaven  smiles  upon  us  to-day  !     The  fair 
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and  peaceful  morniug,  the  soft  and  genial 
air,  the  cloudless  sky,  the  bright  sunshine, 
bespeak  the  favour  of  Providence  under 
which  we  have  assembled,  to  celebrate  the 
perf  nuance  of  a  filial  duty  ;  and  to  honour 
the  meniony  of  a  great  and  good  man. 
Beneath  the  ensigns  of  three  nations ;  ro- 
prf  senting  widely  separate  homes ;  with 
one  heart,  and  conscious  of  the  sympathy  of 
multitudes  that  are  far  away  ;  we  unite  in 
these  simple  services  of  commemoration  and 
dedication,  under  the  benediction  of  the 
God  of  our  Fathers,  the  God  of  their 
children  ! 

Standing   whei'e    we    do — on    a    spot  so 
historic,  in  this  famous  city,  on  the  soil  of 
this  illustrioiis    Commonwealth — thoughts 
of  the  past  come  unbidden.     Kemembrance 
of  the  changes  and  the  conflicts    through 
which  the  ev^olution  of  Western  Civilisation 
has  marched  enchains  us.     To  many   stir- 
ring recollections  this  special  jDiirpose  of  our 
assembling  foi-bids  exjaression.     Biit  of  one 
movement     we    cannot    help    speaking — a 
mighty  movement,  the  thrust  of  which  has 
given  direction  to  the  history  of  nearly  four 
centuries— the  persistent,  the  ever-intensi- 
fying and  expanding  struggle  of  men  for 
personal  liberty.     The  primary  impulse  of 
this  movement  was  religious.     It  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  that  insurrection  of  the 
human  conscience  which  we  call  the  Refor- 
mation.    That   which  conscience  demands, 
no  power,  ecclesiastical  or  political,  provin- 
cial or  Imperial,  autoci'atic,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic,    can    for   ever   withhold.     The 
wills  of  indivichial   men  may  be  subdued ; 
their  hearts  may  be    broken ;    their    lives 
may  be  embittered  or  extinguished  ;  genera- 
tions may  be  bound  in  fetters  or  led  to  the 
slaughter;  nationalities  may  be  extirpated; 
biit  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  is  irrepres- 
sible.    It  triumphs  at  last  and  reigns.     A 
monk's  assertion  against  i'ope  and  Emperor 
of  the  rightful  independence  of  the  human 
soul  in  matters  of  religion  made  necessary 
in  due  seqiience  a  reconstruction  of  Society 
of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.     The  awaken- 
ing  in    men   and   women  of  the    sense    of 
personal  right,  and  of  convictions  of  public 
duty,  put  enough  passion  into  their  hearts, 
and  iron  into  their  blood,  to  make    them 
heroes;    to  mass  them    against    the    most 
formidable  entrenchments  of  injustice,  how- 
ever   defended.      The   development   of  the 
spirit   thus    generated    has   overturned,  or 
brought   to  terms,  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  filled  America  with  free  jjeoples.     The 
world  has  become  too  wise  to  attempt  to 
suppress  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  seeds 
of  liberty  which  a  Divine  enlightenment 
had  been  scattering  broadcast  in  England 
for  fifiy  years  began  to  germinate,  to  take 
root,  and  to  grow.  Nowhere  can  these  seeds 
be  discovered  so  readily  as  in  the  convictions 
of  the  advanced  Puritans.  Their  watch- 
word was  Eeformation,  but  the  real  outcome 
of  their  conflict  with  repressive  power  was 
to  be  religious  and  political  freedom  for  un- 


told myiiads.     We  are  bound  to  remember 
this  day  the  particular  shape  this  conflict 
assumed.       Hundreds     and    thovisands    of 
Christian  people    in    whose    hearts    there 
burned  a  passionate  desiz-e  for  a  spirittial 
church   and   an    iinadulterated  Gospel  felt 
constrained     to      renounce     the    National 
Church    of    England.     They    believed    the 
further  reformation  of  religion  to  be  impera- 
tively needful.     Hoi^eless    of    seeing     this 
effected   within   the  National  Church— be- 
cause   the    Episcopal     party,     who     coiild 
l^romote   it,   would   not,   and    the    Puritan 
party,     Presbyterian     in    its     preferences, 
who   would    promote    it,    could    not;    and 
the    two    parties    were    in     irreconcilable 
antagonism — they    re-olved   upon     "refor- 
mation without  tarrying  for   any."     They 
separated     themselves    from     the    Church 
by    law    established,   and,   at   the   cost    of 
everything  which  men  hold  dear,  organised, 
by  covenant  with  God  and  each  other,  what 
we  know   as  Congregational  Churches,  on 
what  they  conceived  to  be  New  Testament 
princij^les.     Like   other  third  parties,  they 
were    subject    to  ill-will   from  both   sides. 
They  offended  the  party  within  the  Church 
which  was  zealous  for  further  reformation, 
no  less  than  the  opposite  party  who  believed 
reformation  had  already  gone  too  far.     To 
go  forth,  therefore,  was  to  challenge  well- 
nigh  universal  execration.      The    step   ex- 
posed them   to  be   hvmted  as   malefactors, 
to  be   persecuted,    imprisoned,    plundered, 
banished,  executed.     But  forth  they  went, 
and  the  futvxre  vindicated  their  self-sacrifice 
and  their  faith.      They  became  by  the  act 
the  vanguard   of   advancing   Christendom. 
Their  heroic  struggles,  their  unconquerable 
resolution,  in  all  this  experience  make  the 
period  for  ever  memorable.      Nor  did  they 
struggle,  dare,  and  endure  to  no  purpose. 
Posterity  owes  to  them  what  it  enjoys  of 
religious  liberty.    Those  Separatist  commu- 
nions were  the  jiioneer  Free  Churches.     By 
them  was  it  distinctly  jjerceived  that  a  man's 
right  to  a  sacrament  was   grounded  not  in 
his  citizenshii),  but  in  his  character  and  his 
confession  of  Christ.  By  them  was  definitely 
assert'  d    the    right    of    Christian  men    to 
freedom  of   faith  and  worship.     By    them 
was  confidently    claimed  the  independence 
of  the  churches,  organised  by  Christian  men 
and    women,  of  priest   or    prelate,    magis- 
trate. Parliament  or  Lords  in  Council ;  mitre 
or  Crown.    In  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury these  rights  wei'e  asserted.    In  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  they  were  extorted  from 
reluctant  rulers.     In  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth there  stood  secure,  beyond  the  seas. 
Free    Churches    in   Free    States.      In    the 
closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  men  are 
agitating  for  the  Federative  union  of  Free 
Churches  ;  holding  (Ecumenical  Councils  of 
Free  Churches ;   and  looking  hojjefully  for 
the   reunion   of  Christendom   upon   Demo- 
cratic  principles.      And   of   this    majestic, 
resistless  movement  of  the  Christian  world 
toward    the     liberty    which    is  in    Christ, 
we    see    the    betfinnings   in    that  heaven- 
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inspired  separation  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  I 

In  the  aiituuni  months  of  1575,  when  this 
niovouieut  was  but  incipient,  a  man  as'ks 
born  destined  in  bis  less  than  tifty  years  of 
life  to  play  an  i)nportant  part  at  the  very 
centre  of  it — John  Robinson,  th?  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Chni'cli.  His  birthplace,  it  is 
behoved,  was  Gainsborongh-npon-Trent,  in 
north-western  Lincolnshire,  in  which  town 
the  family  enjoyed  some  local  prominence. 
Of  his  parents,  his  childhood,  his  youth,  we 
know  nothing.  His  first  distinct  emergence 
is  in  his  matricnlation  a,  a  stvident  in 
Corijus  Christi  College,  in  Cambridge,  when 
he  must  have  been  close  upon  seventeen 
years  of  age.  His  name  is  still  legible  iipon 
the  college  register.  There  he  spent  the 
yen-s  from  the  autunm  of  1592  to  1600, 
taking  successively  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
M.A  ,  and  in  1599  winning  a  Fellowship. 
Naturally  enough,  his  University  life  was  by 
no  means  apart  from  the  fierce  discussions 
of  his  time.  We  know  from  various  sources 
a  good  deal  of  the  excitements  which 
entered  into  it.  Cambridge  wa?  full 
of  Puritanism,  and  the  disputes  about 
it  waxed  hotter  as  the  years  went  on.  His 
sympathies  led  him  into  the  Puritan  party, 
and  we  know  something  of  the  men  with 
whom  these  sympathies  would  ally  him. 
Doubtless  here  the  sub-stratum  of  his  theo- 
logical opinions  was  deposited,  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  grew  with  his 
growth,  expanded  with  his  knowledge,  and 
r33eived  ever  fresh  accretions  while  he 
lived.  His  years  of  academic  study  and 
discipline  were  laborious  and  fruitful,  and 
made  of  him,  for  his  time,  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  a  close  reasoner. 

When  he  left  Cambridge,  in  1600,  he 
became  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
in  or  near  Norwich,  very  probably  as  a 
curate.  His  Puritanism  was  so  pronounced 
that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  had 
been  the  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
during  Robinson's  residence,  and  knew 
him  well,  suspended  him ;  and  upon 
his  continuing  to  preach  in  Norwich 
to  a  congregation  of  Puritan  worship- 
pers, subjected  him  "  to  great  distvirb- 
ance  and  affliction,"  *  and  excommvt- 
nicated  his  followers.  He  strongly  jjre- 
ferred  to  retain  his  place  in  the  National 
Church,  and  as  he  himself  tells  us,  long 
resisted  the  conviction  that  his  position  was 
imtenable.  But  in  1603  James  I.  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the 
situation  became  distinctly  worse.  In  1604 
he  saw  no  alternative  but  separation  at  any 
cost,  and  went  to  Cambridge  to  resign  his 
Fellowship,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  those  to 
whom  reformation  was  dearer  than  the 
Church  of  their  Fathers,  than  home  or 
country,  estate  or  life.  To  do  this,  he 
naturally  went  northward.  At  Gains- 
borough, his  native  town,  centered  the  most 
considerable    body   of    Separatists   in    the 


kingdom.  Its  members  were  drav/n  from  a 
large  area,  extending  into  three  counties. 
It  had  been  organised  some  two  years 
before,  its  members  covenanting  together 
"  to  walk  in  His  ways,  made  known,  or 
to  be  made  known,  unto  them,  according  to 
their  best  endeavours,  w.'ia'ei'^r  it  sho^dd  cost 
them."  Here  Robinson  foual  Brewster  and 
others  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  future, 
and  here  he  m:ide  the  acquaintance  of  the 
estimable  womui  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  Bridget  White.  In  1603,  the  church 
having  become  so  large  as  to  bo  too  con- 
si>icuous,  and  subject  to  persecution  from 
every  side,  divided  into  two,  for  greater 
convenience  and  safety.  The  majority  re- 
tained the  organisation,  and  in  the  same 
year  removed  to  Amsterdam.  The  rest 
became  the  historic  church  at  Scrooby, 
meeting  in  William  Brewster's  house. 
Richard  Clyfton  was  chosen  pastor,  and 
John  Robinson  teacher,  of  this  body.  For  a 
year  these  devoted  and  resolute  souls,  in 
spite  of  many  cruel  hardships,  baffled  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  but  at  last  saw 
no  hope  but  in  emigration  to  Holland, 
and  upon  this  they  resolved.  The  plan 
was  easier  to  conceive  than  to  execute. 
Their  opponents  had  as  little  disposition  to 
suffer  them  to  depart  in  peace  as  to  let 
them  alone.  It  were  untimely  to  rehearse 
here  the  long  story  of  their  exodus.  Their 
repeated  attempts  to  migrate  in  a  body, 
their  arrest  in  each,  their  harsh  treatment, 
their  detentions,  their  perils,  their  suffer- 
ings, their  losses,  it  were  painful  to  recall. 
At  length,  in  couples,  in  small  groups,  or 
one  by  one,  the  fugitive  church  evaded 
l^ursuit,  and  gathered  in  Amsterdam  in 
160 -f.  But  their  difficulties  wei'e  not  yet 
over.  The  refugees  collected  in  that  city 
were  many,  and  among  them  there  were 
already  discernible  discordant  elements. 
Robinson  and  his  friends  foresaw  the  coming 
conflicts,  and  felt  that  for  themselves,  and 
their  company,  Amsterdam  was  not  the  jjlace. 
'I'liey  resolved  upon  another  removal,  "even 
though  it  should  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  outward  estate."  Wise  were  they 
in  this  new  sacrifice,  and  happy  was  its  sequel. 
In  February,  1609,  they  made  application  to 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Leyden  for 
jiermission  to  settle  there,  "  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts."  On  the 
12th  of  February,  this  application  was 
granted,  and  in  that  spring  season,  the 
removal  was  effected.  Clyfton  electing  to 
remain  in  Amsterdam,  Robinson  became 
the  leader,  and  afterward  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  At  last,  then,  in  Leyden,  "a  fair 
city,"  "  of  a  sweet  situation,"  they  thought 
it ;  a  city  at  that  time  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  we  see  the  hunted  church  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  it  afraid,  locate 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  making  a  living 
by  industry,  and  governing  their  households 
in  the  fear  of  God.  This  task  was  the  harder 
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that  most  of  them  had  hecn  agriculturists, 
and  now  had  trades  to  learn.  But  they  were 
fulloffaith,andof  energy,  and  gradiially  their 
sterling  worth  won  appreciation,  and  they 
found  well-wishers  and  friends.  In  this, 
and  in  their  political  obscurity,  was  their 
safety.  In  Janizary,  1611,  Kobinson  and 
others  purchased  the  house  which  then 
stood  opijcsite  this  edifice,  and  when  pos- 
se£si':n  was  accjuired,  made  it  the  home  of 
his  family  and  (he  meeting-place  of  the 
church.  In  the  spacious  groimds  in  the 
rear  of  it,  moreover,  were  built  twenty  two 
cottages  for  his  fellow-exiles.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  studied,  wrought,  and  faithfully 
ministered  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
here  were  prepared  for  their  great  adven- 
ture the  goodly  conifany  of  stout  hearts 
and  devout  spirits  who  in  16i;0  set  out  for 
the  founding  of  New  England.  Before  that 
date,  the  church  was  above  three  hundred 
in  number,  and  in  the  archives  of  Leyden  is 
th(;  record  that  no  complaint  had  ever  been 
lodged  against  any  one  of  them. 

Upon  his  church,  upon  the  community  of 
Leyden,  upon  his  generation,  and  through 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  upon  the  future  of  New 
England  and  of  the  United  States;  and  even 
upon  the  Ingland  which  had  driven  him 
from  her  shores,  but  which  he  never  ceased 
to  love.  John  Eobinson  made  an  enduring, 
an  indelible  impreesicn  ;  an  impression  net 
rationally  to  be  accounted  for  Siive  in  one 
way.  It  must  hai'e  been  the  impress  of  a 
grand  personalitj',  grand  in  its  moral,  its 
intellectual,  its  spiritual  resources.  Of  what 
soi't  was  this  Factor  of  the  Pilgrims.^  "What 
do  we  know  of  the  mav,  of  his  make-up,  his 
characteristic  spirit,  his  gifts,  his  power  ? 

No  likeness  of  him  exists  ;  no  description 
of  his  persona'  appearance.  Not  a  single 
sermon  of  his  has  ccme  down  to  us.  Yet  in 
the  testimonies  of  Bradford  and  Winslow ; 
in  various  utteram  es  of  friends  and  foes ; 
in  these  three  volumes  of  his  collected  works 
which  we  are  this  day  to  present  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden ;  we  have  no  limited  means  of 
taking  the  measure  of  the  man  as  he  was. 
In  this  University,  founded  in  the  year  in 
■which  he  was  born,  yet  already  renowned 
when  he  came  hither,  he  became  affiliated 
September  5,  Kilo  ;  and  in  it  he  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  theologian,  and  an 
enviable  repute  as  a  man.  In  public  dis- 
putation, after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  University,  he  was 
the  chosen  champion  of  Orthodoxy  against 
Episcopius,  and  wen  laurels  for  his  cause, 
and  distinguished  honour  for  himself.  We 
may  care  but  little  for  the  controversy,  but 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  in  it  he  played 
the  man.  By  his  preaching  and  his  publica- 
tions he  became  widely  known  in  Holland 
and  in  England,  and  his  reputation  has 
endured.  Competent  critics  hare  mentioned 
his  "Essays,  or  Observations,  Divine  and 
Moral,"  in  connection  with  the  more  famous 
"Essays"    of    Bacon,    as     "weighty    with 


thought,  rich    in   knowledge   of    mankind",. 
.     .     .     sparkling  with  a  kind  of  grave  wit,, 
and  admirable  for  the  best  qualities  of  style." 
Of   his   controversial   works,    one    of  these- 
criticc — Dr.  Leonard  Bacon — recorded  this 
judgment :      '  They  show  great  familiarity 
with  the  Scriptures,  great  common-sense  in 
interpretation,  a  habit  of  logical  exactness 
and  acuteness,  a  jDractical  ability  in  dealing- 
with  the  profoundest  themes  in  Theology." 
Such  facts  would  indicate  to  us  one  ranking- 
among   the   leaders  of  men  in  intellectual 
power  and  culture.  All  the  testimony  points 
the  same  way.     In  the  opinion  of  his  Angli- 
can opponents  he  was  "  a  man  of  excellent 
parts,  and  the  most  learned,  polished,  and 
modest  spirit  that  ever  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England."      His  friends  and  fol- 
lowers naturally  speak  still  more  positively.. 
Bradford  says  he  was  "  a  man  not  easily  to 
be    paralleled."      Winslow    says    "  he    was 
much  esteemed  and  reverenced  of  all  who- 
knew   him,  and  his  abilities  were  acknow- 
ledged both  of  friends  and  strangers."    Mr. 
Motley,    in    his    Life  of    Olden  Barneveld, 
says  <  f  Eobinson,  "he  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, eloquence,  and  lofty  intellect."  Beyond 
qiiestion  this  was  the  conviction  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  must  be  accejoted  as  the- 
verdict  of  history.     He  must   be    credited 
with    a     vigorous     understanding  ;      with 
solidity  of  judgment,  strong  conmon-sense, 
unusual    aptitude    for   afi'airs ;    with    well- 
disciplined  powers,  with  scholarly  culture- 
rnd    accomplishments,  with    extraordinary 
intellectual    honesty,   with  both  readiness 
and  felf-control.     Ncr  was  this  all.      This 
large-minded  man  was  a^so  large-hearted — 
a  loving  and  a  love- winning  man.     "  He  was 
much  beloved  of  his  people,  and  as  loving 
was  he  unto  them.'*      His  care  of    them 
was  most  paternal,  and  most  comi^rehensive.. 
He  was    wholly  devoted  to  their  religious 
interests,  and    "helpful   of    their  outward 
( states."     He    had   a  benign    and    gentle 
spirit,    great    amenity    of    manners,     and 
singular  tact.     He  was  sociable,  affable,  and 
conciliatory.     He  had  a  remarkable  skill  in 
harmonising  differences,   and  settling   dis- 
jDutes.     He  added  to   a    tender  conscience, 
and  an  acute  moral  sense,  unusual  consider- 
ateness  of  the  scruples   of   others.     In  his 
day  controversy  was  merciless,  and  its  mas- 
ters were   unsparing  in  personal  vitupera- 
tion and  abuse ;  controversj'  was  a  public 
duty,  and  enlisted  men's  passions  like  inter- 
necine war.     But  forcible  as  are  Eobinson's 
controversial   works,    one     is    struck  with 
their  comparative  freedom  from  the  wrath 
and   bitterness    so     characteristic    of    the 
period.     Evidently  he  loved  not  strife  and 
debate,   and   never  lost,    when    borne  into 
them,    the  temperance,  the  deliberateness, 
the  loyalty  to  truth  and  the  remembrancc- 
of  charity,  which  lifted  him  above  all  merely 
personal  contests.       Bradford    tells    us   of 
Eobinson,     "  he     was     never     satisfied    in 
himself  until  he  had  searched  any    cause 
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or  argument  he  had  to  deal  in  to  the 
l^ottom  ;  and  we  have  hoard  him  sometimes 
say  to  his  fauiiliars, 'that  many  times,  both 
in  writiu"^  and  disputation,  he  knew  he  had 
sufficiently  answered  others,  but  not  him- 
self.' He  was  ever  desirous  of  any  li-jht, 
and  the  more  able,  learned,  and  holy,  per- 
sons were,  the  more  he  desired  to  confer 
^nd  reason  with  them." 

His  most  imposing  virtue,  perhaps,  was 
his  catholicity — his  large  tolerance.  In 
.this  he  outran  his  time.  Dr.  Bushnell 
declares  him  two  whole  centiu'ies  in  advance 
of  his  age.  The  statement  seems  scarcely 
•extravagant.  He  was  a  Separatist  on  priu- 
-eiple ;  or  as  he  says  '"  on  most  sound  and 
irresistible  convictions  ;  "  and  yet  contrary 
to  the  original  Separatist  theory,  advocated 
putting  a  wide  difference  between  renounc- 
ing a  falsely  organized  chiirch,  and  re- 
nouncing the  ministers  and  members 
.thereof,  who  were  in  the  judgment  of 
•harity  Christian  people.  He  saw  no  reason 
•to  withhold  private  and  unofficial  com- 
munion with  these,  or  to  disallow  the  hear- 
ing of  godly  ministers  preach  and  pray  in 
their  own  pulpits  in  the  National  Church.  He 
also  favoured  full  communion  with  the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  France  and  Holland, 
and  the  interchange  of  members  with  them. 
And  this  large  catholicity  grew  upon  him  to 
the  end.  If  this  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very 
wonderful  liberality,  it  was  extremely 
wonderful  in  its  own  day,  and  in  its  wide 
contrast  with  the  Church  of  England  itself. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  this  contrast 
which  made  Mr.  Motley  say  of  Rohinson"s 
farewell  address  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
that  "  for  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  breadth  of 
vision,  it  has  hardly  a  pj^rallel  in  that  age 
of  intolerance."  Nor  was  this  liberality  of 
Robinson  a  mere  sentiment.  It  was  a 
Tuatter  of  principle.  He  instilled  it  into  the 
.minds  of  his  people.  He  iirged  it  upon 
their  hearts  and  consciences.  He  infixed  it 
there  as  an  abiding  conviction.  They 
carriedit  with  them  to  Plymouth.  It  became 
^characteristic  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Not  among  them  was  Roger  Williams 
forbidden  to  worship,  or  banished  the  soil. 
Not  among  them  were  enacted  the  New 
England  tragedies.  History  abundantly 
attests  this  abiding  fruitage  from  the 
magnanimity  of  John  Robinson,  and  his 
:wise  and  most  Christian  counsels. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  greatness  of  this 
■venerable  man  that  while  the  sturdiness  of 
the  convictions,  and  the  recklessness  of  cost 
or  sacrifice  under  the  stress  of  convictions, 
which  made  him  a  Separatist,  are  beyond 
•question,  he  has  been  distinctly  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  Sepa- 
jatists,  and  as  the  Reformer  of  Separatism. 
He  was  free  from  fanaticism.  He  never  fell 
into,  he  never  sympathized  with,  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  many  good  men  among 
his  contemporaries  were  led.  So  far 
as  the  Separatists,  by  reason  of  the  force 
•of  the  impulse  to  which  they  had  yielded. 


tended  to  extremes,  he  was  distinctly  a 
reactionary.  If  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  ministry  he  was  led  by  the  inten- 
sity of  his  convictions  into  any  narrow- 
ness of  view,  it  is  apparent  that  every 
year  led  him  further  from  everything  of  the 
kind;  and  that  by  the  force  of  the  better 
reason  he  carried  men  with  him  into  the 
enlargement  himseK  had  experienced.  And 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  of  his 
age  is  traceable  that  ultimate  develoimient 
of  tru3  liberality,  and  charity  toward  all, 
which  is  the  glory  of  Modern  Congrega- 
tionalism. 

TVhat  Robinson's  religioiis  character  was 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
knew  him  best,  from  the  reverence  in  which 
he  was  held  of  all  his  people,  and  the  good 
report  he  obtained  of  those  among  whom 
he  sojourned,  and  from  his  writings, 
especially  his  '"  Essays,"  and  his  letters.  In 
this  way  we  learn  that  he  was  characterized 
by  a  profound  and  siju-itvial  piety,  an  intense 
loyalty  to  Christ,  as  in  all  things  his  Master 
and  Lord  ;  singular  i  everence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct ;  an 
unconquerable  trustfulness,  giving  him 
courage,  fortitude,  and  assurance  of  the 
future ;  strong  religious  affections  and 
unfailing  sympathies,  oi^enness,  frankness, 
transparent  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  cant, 
pretence,  and  indirection ;  an  exemplary 
walk,  and  a  scruinilous  vigilance  of  himself ; 
and  his  saintly  spirit  shone  ever  more 
brightly  until  the  last.  His  decisive 
personal  influence  was  largely  founded  in 
his  conspicuovis  righteousness,  fidelity,  and 
disinterestedness. 

Doubtless  many  of  lis  will  recall,  at  this 
point,  an  estimate  of  John  Robinson  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  and  careful  students 
who  ever  investigated  his  history.  It  is  the 
tribute  of  him  who,  of  all  men,  could  the 
desires  of  his  brethren  have  been  gratified, 
should  have  lived  to  stand  here  to-day,  and 
dedicate  a  memorial  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  interested — I  mean  my  distinguished 
and  lamented  kinsman.  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Dexter.  It  were  a  grave  omission  not  to 
repeat  in  this  hour  his  well-considered  and 
most  forcefiil  words :  "  'Jhat  "John  Robinson] 
was  a  good  man,  whose  lustrous  character 
was  dimmed  by  no  stain  of  indiscretion : 
roughened  by  no  hardness  of  spirit  ;  whr. 
forsook  all  to  follow  what  to  him  was  Christ , 
who  had  large  faeulti-s.  and  used  them  at 
his  best  discretion  well  for  God  and  his 
fellows ;  and  who  deserves  the  world's 
grateful  and  unqualified  respect,  no  faithful 
student  of  his  life  and  writings  will  deny. 
.  .  .  Piety,  learning,  energy,  catholicity  and 
faith  in  the  future,  in  the  first  generation  of 
the  Seventeenth  century,  wou  d  have  saved 
any  man  from  mediocrity.  The  final  jvidg- 
ment  of  devout  scholars  must  decide  they 
made  John  Robinson  gkeat." 

The  time  came,  as  we  all  know,  when 
Robinson  and  Brewster  were  convinced  that 
duty  to  themselves,  their  children,  and  the 
kiuijdom    of    Clu'ist  demanded  the  under- 
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taking  of  a  new  emigration  ;  to  aland  wliere 
they  conid  be  Englishmen,  and  yet  be  free ; 
where  they  could  perpetuate  their  own 
traditions,  their  own  language^  t*  eir  own 
faith;  and  where,  please  God,  they  might 
"lay  some  good  fonndaticn,  or  at  least 
made  some  way  theieunto,  for  the  propa- 
gating and  advancing  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote  jiarts 
of  the  world  ;  yea,  though  they  shoiild  be  but 
even  as  sfcpping-stones  unto  others  for  the 
performance  of  so  great  a  work."  Dr.  Bushnell 
calls  these  adventurous  spirits  "great  in  their 
unconsciousness"  ;  aye,  but  they  were  also 
great  by  rca.'^cn  of  t  h  at  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious, the  inspiration  of  a  great  task  ;  the 
prompting  of  a  great  calling;  the  dim 
but  fascinating  presentiment  ot  a  destiny  of 
transcendent  import  to  mankind.  Into  the 
history  of  that  in: mortal  adventure  we  can- 
not go  at  this  time.  But  it  is  part  of  John 
Robinson's  record,  that  he  incited,  promoted, 
counselled,  and  directed  it  from  its  inception 
to  its  execution, and  hoped  to  join  the  colony 
in  due  tin:e,  until  he  was  summoned  to  a 
better  inheritance  above. 

When  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years 
ago  this  very  week,  the  22nd  of  July,  he 
returned  to  his  hoire  yonder,  not  without 
sadness  of  heart,  after  witnessing  the  em- 
barkation at  Delft  Haven,  he  doubtless  felt 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  hei-e,  anel  he 
had  visions  of  a  home  beyond  the  seas.  But 
anxieties,  hopes  deferred  anel  at  length  re- 
buffeel,  domestic  sorrow-,  anel  many  elis- 
couragemcnts  awaited  him,  to  chasten,  but 
never  to  break,  his  dauntless  spirit.  In  less 
than  five  years  his  ministi-y  was  ended, 
for  God  took  him.  Unlooked  for  can.o 
the  last  messenger,  but  he  was  not  iin- 
ready.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1625,  followed 
by  the  congr  gation,  the  ministers  of  the 
city,  the  University,  and  a  sympathizing 
communi<3\  h'S  remains  were  borne  to  their 
resting-place  beneath  this  ancient  church, 
'  amiel  lamentations  for  the  loss  that  not 
alone  his  own  communion,  but  all  the 
Churches  of  Chrict  had  sustained."  Yet, 
although  his  life  was  ended,  his  work  had 
but  begun,  and  the  abiding  fame  of  it  was 
xinsuspected  cf  men.  Not  only  has  that 
fame  continuoel,  its  qjlendour  has  increased 
with  every  generation.  And  now,  at  length, 
we,  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
proud  of  their  blood  and  their  faith, 
messengers  of  five  thousand  churches, 
and  of  uncounted  Christian  citizens,  in 
the  Great  Republic,  ai-e  here  to  call  to 
remembrance  his  inestimable  services  to 
Truth,  to  Liberty,  to  Civilization,  to 
Christ's  Eternal  Kingdom,  and  by  this  tab- 
let, which  we  are  new  solen.nly  to  dedicate, 
to  perpetuate  that  remembrance  to  coming 
generations.  Fitly  will  it  stand  here,  a 
silent  but  elce^uent  memorial,  telling  to 
listening  posterity  its  story  of  faith  and 
patience,  of  fortitude  and  rnagnanimity,  of 
heroism  and  triumph.  Yet  it  will  not  be 
John  Robinson's  grandest  monument.  That 
is  the  Great  Reiniblic   itself,   spanning  the 


Western  Continent,  rising  conspicuous 
among  the  nations,  cherishing  the  exalted 
consciousness  that,  in  its  broad  area,  and  in 
its  intense  life,  civil  and  religious  freedom 
far  transcending  the  Fathers'  asjirations 
reigns  universal,  unassailable,  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  ever-multiplying  millions. 

We  elo  not  wonder  if  Leydeners  love  their 
fair  and  famous  city.  We  do  not  woneler 
if  they  take  j^riele  in  their  renowned  Univer- 
sity, itself  a  monument  of  the  heroism  of 
their  fathers,  and  of  an  almost  miraculous 
eleliverance  from  their  ruthless  besiegers. 
But  they  must  indulge  us  in  the  cherishing 
of  a  deep  and  tender  interest  in  these 
scenes,  so  familiar  to  them,  which  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  they  share.  We 
come  hither  as  to  a  venerated  shrine. 
We  finel  sacreelness  in  these  streets,  and 
take  pleasure  in  these  stones.  Here  our 
fathers,  in  a  time  of  sorest  need,  found  a 
welccme  refuge  ;  a  respite  from  ciniel persecu- 
tions; an  opportunily  to  house  their  hunted 
families,  anel  earn  the  bread  their  country 
elenied  them  ;  liberty  to  laboiir,  1  o  love,  to 
worship,  and  to  learn  ;  to  fulfil  their  voca- 
tion of  Christ ;  to  gather  wisdom,  and 
energy,  and  courage,  for  their  great  mission 
over  the  wide  Atlantic  to  New  England's 
rugged  shore.  Not  without  regrets  did 
they  leave  this  "  goodly  anel  pleasant 
resting  jjlace,"  but  the  beckoning  of 
their  elestiny  they  could  not  resist. 
Dear  anel  loving  were  the  friends  they 
left  here,  to  meet  them  next  in  Heaven. 
Tenderly  they  remembered  Leyden.  And 
here  the  dust  of  Robinson  remains.  These 
memories  cnelear  to  us,  and  will  endear  to 
our  posteiity,  the  very  name  of  Leyden. 
Long  may  its  ancient  towers  salute  the  suu 
that  rises,  and  be  gilded  by  the  sun  that 
sets  I  Long  may  it  tiourish,  foster  learning, 
and  rejoice !  Happy  and  honoiirable  be  its 
future  years !  Often  shall  the  western 
breezes  bear  to  it  the  benisons  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Pilgrims ! 

Jn  closing,  there  come  to  me  recollections 
of  the  i)arting  counsels  of  Robinson,  spoken 
over  yonder  the  night  before  the  embarka- 
tion. I  seem  to  catch  the  lingering  echoes 
of  the  words  reported  to  us  by  Wins-low. 
Let  us  listen  for  a  moment :  "  I  charge  you, 
before  Goel  and  His  blessed  angels,  to  follow 
me  no  fiirther  than  I  have  followed  Christ ; 
anel  if  Goel  shall  reveal  anything  to  you  by 
any  other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready 
to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any 
truth  by  my  ministiy.  For  I  am  very  con- 
fident the  Lorel  hath  more  truth  and  light 
yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word. 
.  .  But  withal  take  heed  what  you 
receive  for  tiuth,  and  well  examine  and 
compare  it  with  other  Scripture  before  you 
receive  it.  For  it  is  not -possible  that  the 
Christian  world  shoulel  ceme  so  lately  out  of 
such  thick  anti-Christian  darkness,  and  the 
full  peifection  of  knowledge  break  forth  at 
once."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  this  man  of 
Goel,  this  apostle  of  liberty,  this  leader  of 
his  age,  so  radical  and  so  conservative,  so 
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modest,  so  hopeful,  so  cautious.  Wise 
beyond  his  genei-ation,  or  his  century, 
indeed  !  —  wis3  enough  to  counsel  even 
lis.  liis  remote  ecclesiastical  descendants, 
bidding  lis  to  1)0  iixed  in  faith,  free 
in  the  thinking  faith  inspires,  hos- 
pitable to  the  truth  which  God  reveals 
through  faith-inspired  thought,  tenacious 
of  truth  approved  throvxgh  past  experience 
of  its  spiritual  force.  What  can  we  counsel 
better  than  this  in  our  own  place  and  time  ? 
The  words  in  which  he  indicated  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  their  path  across  the  ocean 
into  the  fateful  future — the  path  which  was 
to  prove  to  them  the  way  of  greatness  and 
of  glory — stiil  indicate  to  us  the  way  into  a 
future  of  ever-expanding  and  ever-brighten- 
ing enlightenment ;  and  inspire  us  with 
assured  expectation  of  still  grander 
triujujihs  ot  Christianity,  and  of  human 
freedom,  and  a  largei",  fuller,  richer  life,  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  posterity. 

D3.    NOBLE. 

Dr.  Fredekicx  A.  Noble  then  offered 
the  Prayer  of  Dedication,  which  was  as 
follows  : — "  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
God  and  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  Name 
which  is  above  every  name,  we  di-aw  nigh 
unto  Thee,  that  we  may  acknowledge  our 
dependence  ui^on  Thee,  and  render  thanks 
for  all  Thy  manifold  loving  kindnesses.  In 
all,  and  over  all,  'I'hy  wisdom  is  manifest  in 
the  varying  px'ovidenca  in  which  the  world 
has  been  set  forward  in  truth  and  in 
righteousness.  Thou  dost  call  great  men, 
and  they  answer  Thee,  and  great  events 
turn  upon  the  issues  which  Thou  Thyself 
hast  determined.  He  whom  we  call  the 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  heard  Thy  voice, 
and  did  Thy  bidling.  The  great  Lawgiver 
became  Thy  servant,  and  the  leader  ot  Thy 
chosen  people  out  of  their  bondage  into 
liberty,  and  through  his  lips  came  the  com- 
mandments for  the  moral  government  of 
mankind.  Through  all  ages  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets  have  beheld  the  visions  Thou 
hast  placed  before  them,  and  have  fallen 
into  obedience  to  Thy  Divine  will.  We 
thank  Thee  for  all  of  them,  for  the  brave 
words  they  have  spoken,  and  for  the  brave 
deeds  they  have  done.  Especially  do  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  this  man,  whose 
memory  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  part  by 
the  tablet  unveiled  to-day,  in  the  midst 
of  the  community  where  so  miich  of 
his  life  was  lived,  where  so  many 
of  his  words  were  spoken,  where  so 
much  of  his  self-denial  was  practised,  and 
where  he  illustrated  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  so  eminently.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
rare  endowments  which  Thou  gavest  him  ; 
for  all  the  intellectual  capabilities  ;  for  his 
moral  qualities  ;  for  his  spiritual  insight  and 
oversight ;  for  his  apprehension  of  the  ti-uth ; 
for  his  fidelity  to  conscience  ;  for  his 
patience  ;  for  his  love,  and  for  his  wise  and 
sweet  shepherding  of  the  souls  which  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  speech  and  influence. 


We  thank  Thee  for  those  p.articular  qualities 
he  i^ossessed,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  people  out  into  a 
larger  place:  by  which  he  could  discern  the 
needs  of  the  times;  by  which  he  could  do 
the  work  committed  to  liis  hands ;  so  that 
in  after  centuries  those  who  came  after  him 
should  see  that  he  was  the  inspirer  and 
organiser  of  the  great  religious  movement 
which  was  to  include  all  mankind  in  its 
benefits ;  whereby  he  could  withhold  his 
followers,  even  though  he  him=elf  had 
passed  away,  from  giving  his  name  to  the 
body  he  had  called  into  existence,  that  all 
glory  might  be  given  to  Him  who  is  Head  of 
the  Church  so  that  the  name  of  Christ 
might  still  be  the  Name  above  every  name. 
We  beseech  Thee  to  receive  at  our 
hands  the  dedication  of  this  tablet, 
which  we  bring  in  consecration  to  this 
great  man's  memory,  and  through  him 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  called 
him  into  His  precious  service.  Grant  that 
we  to-day  in  our  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf 
of  those  we  represent,  may  catch  such  in- 
spiration from  this  service,  that  Christ  shall 
seem  nearer  and  dearer  to  us.  and  it  shall 
be  a  greater  joy  to  work  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  to  witness  for  the  truth,  and  to  aid 
in  winning  souls  into  His  kingdom.  Grant 
that  we  may  feel  how  empty  this  ceremony 
would  be  if — in  unveiling  this  tablet  that 
the  memory  of  this  great  servant  of  Jesus 
Clirist  may  have  further  perpettiation— we- 
did  not  come  into  completer  consecration 
to  the  service  of  our  Lord.  May  we  cateh 
his  spirit  to-day ;  may  it  be  within  us  to 
Avork  with  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrougl.  ■ 
May  his  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  mine, 
in  Christ,  be  in  us,  and  may  we  plant  our- 
selves in  a  firm  footing  on  the  tiuths  he 
apprehended,  and  which  were  so  precious  to 
him.  May  the  Word  of  God  be  the  word  of 
man,  and  may  we  hold  the  truths  fast,  and 
))e  i)romi)t  to  receive  any  new  light  wliich 
shall  break  forth  from  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  so  may  this  body  of  Christians,  which 
worship  and  work  in  the  Congregational 
way,  be  quickened  and  brought  into  higher- 
loyalty  to  Christ.  We  thank  Thee  for  this 
hour,  and  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  didst 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Thy  servants. 
to  accomplish  this  jjious  work.  Help 
us  to  cherish  the  memory  of  those- 
whom  Thou  hast  called  away  from  us,  to- 
remember  those  who  have  thus  wrought, 
those  who  are  unable  to  be  with  us,  but  who 
are  with  us  in  spirit,  and  help  them  to  feel 
that  wherever  they  are  they  have  helped  to 
bear  witness  t:>  the  truth.  May  Thy  Spirit 
descend  upon  us,  and  grant  that  in  all  our 
hearts  there  may  be  such  a  working  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  that  we  may  be  called  into- 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  conscience  may 
have  new  dominion  over  us,  and  that  we 
may  work  with  new  heart  to  bring  all  men 
everywhere  into  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
the  Son  of  God.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  loved  us  with  infinite  love,  and 
who  gave  Himself  to  die  for  us  on  the  cross 
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and  who  is  the  risen  Eedeemer.  May  He 
pour  in  His  Divine  Spirit  upon  our  lives  that 
we  may  work  day  by  day  and  live  in  Hiin 
and  in  the  Si)irit,  to  whom  be  praise  ever- 
more.    Amen. 

Dr.  Palmer  then  read  aloud  the  Declara- 
tion, which  stated :  Now,  therefore,  we, 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  Eliphalet  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  George  E.  Day,  Morton  Dexter,  John 
J.  McLean,  Charles  Eay  Palmer,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Uobinson,  by  authority  to  us  en- 
trusted in  the  name  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  delegates  fi'om  the 
International  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  lately  assembled  in  London, 
together  with  representations  of  Yale 
University,  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
Mansfield  College,  in  Oxford,  pi-esent  and 
assisting,  do  solemnly  set  apart  and  dedicats 
this  bronze  tablet,  which  we  have  erected  to 
the  perjietuation  of  the  venerable  and 
sacred  memory  of  the  erudite  scholar,  the 
devoted  minister,  the  saintly  man,  whose 
name  it  bears — John  Eobinson,  M.A.,  the 
pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Chvirch,  the  projector 
and  spiritvial  father  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  ;  and  we  declare  this  dedication  duly 
.and  irrevocably  accomplished,  and  for  the 
grace  vouchsafed  to  that  blessed  man,  and 
to  our  forefathers  and  to  us,  their  descen- 
dants and  fellow-servants  to  God  Almighty, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
give  praise  now  and  evermore.     Amen. 

To  the  Honourable  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — This  tablet,  which  we  have 
brought  from  our  far  away  home,  and 
dedicated  to  the  perpetual  remembrance  of 
John  Eobinson,  we  now  take  pleasure  in 
committing  to  your  honourable  keeping. 
We  heartily  thank  you  for  the  gracious 
permission  to  erect  it  here.  We  thank 
you  also  for  your  kindly  sympathy 
with  us  in  our  filial  purpose  manifested 
by  your  presence  with  us  to-day.  To 
you  and  to  your  successors  for  ever  we 
now  convey  and  deliver  this  memorial  in 
which  we  feel  so  deeply  interested,  assured 
J:hat  our  triist  is  by  you  cordially  accepted, 
and  that  it  will  be  safe  in  your  hands. 
Eeceive  with  it,  gentlemen,  assurances  of  the 
highest  consideration  on  the  part  of  oiir- 
:selves,  and  of  the  churches  and  institutions 
we  have  the  honour  to  represent ;  and  also 
of  oiir  best  wishes  and  our  prayers  for  the 
jDcace  and  progress  of  the  churches  of 
Leyden,  and  of  all  the  churches  of  this 
ancient  and  honourable  realm. 

Herr  Van  der  Brandeler,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
responded  in  Dutch. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Leyden,  De  Laat 
DE  Kanten,  likewise  addressed  the  assembly 
in  his  own  language. 

Professor  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  of  the  Leyden 
University,  after  making  a  few  remarks  in 


Dutch,  said  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when 
you  have  gone  back  to  America  tell  your 
countrymen  that  the  citizens  of  Leyden  and 
the  members  of  its  University  are  proud  to 
possess  in  the  midst  of  us  the  monument 
you  have  dedicated  to-day,  and  that  we  like 
to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  future 
lasting  friendship  of  both  the  countries, 
America  and  our  Fatherland,  whose  early  his- 
tory, as  that  monument  testifies,  is  so  closely 
identified.  Tell  them  that  we  say  that  in 
that  monument  we  have  a  pledge  of  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  common  love  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom. 

Dr.  Fairbairn,  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  was  then  called  upon  by 
Dr.  Palmer  to  address  the  congregation, 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  from 
England. 

DR.  FAIRBAIRN. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn  :  Let  me  simply 
stand  as  one  who  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween Holland  and  America,  and  say  that  it 
is  not  simply  America  that  thus  comes  greet- 
ing Holland,  but  the  English  people,  who 
inhabit  not  only  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
but  the  great  continent  beyond  the  sea. 
The  victory  of  freedom  in  Holland  was  the 
victory  of  freedom  throughout  Europe  and 
the  world.  Your  defeat  would  have  been 
our  defeat.  If  this  city  had  never  been 
delivered  from  its  great  besiegement,  and  if 
the  University  had  never  been  founded, 
dark  days  would  have  come  to  England, 
and  calamity  to  her  people.  The  soil  of 
Holland  was  made  dear  to  us  by  the  blood 
of  our  Sidney.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
men  we  most  loved  and  admired  in  the  days 
of  English  persecution,  found  a  home  and 
freedom  in  Holland.  We  cannot  forget  that 
when  our  fathers  were  driven  forth,  they 
came  hither,  and  you  gave  them,  with  free- 
dom, voice  and  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves heard  throughout  the  world.  Our 
fugitives  learned  from  your  Mennonites 
the  principles  of  the  toleration  which  they 
returned  to  teach  to  their  own  people. 
Our  Ames,  who  was  better  known  as  your 
Amesius,  came  here,  took  jiart  in  the  high 
debates  at  Dort,  settled  as  teacher  at 
Franeker.  If  Eijiscopius  discussed  with 
Eobinson  questions  of  theology  on  which 
they  differed,  he  yet  taught  Eobmson's  sons 
and  associates  a  doctrine  of  toleration  they 
were  not  slow  to  learn,  and  attempt  to 
realize.  Hither  came  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Philip  Nye,  and  others  of  the  later  Puritans 
who  learned  here  the  second  Independency 
which  they  subsequently  carried  over  and 
created  in  England.  Here  the  acts  and  claims 
of  our  Charles  were  defended,  while  those 
of  our  people  were  condemned,  by  Salmasius 
in  stately  Latin,  and  Milton  with  still 
grander  speech  replied,  defending  the 
English  people  for  their  conduct  to  their 
king.  We  can  still  less  forget  that  on  this 
same  soil  oiu*  Scottish  Covenanters  came  and 
worshipjied,  and  loved,  and  lived,  and  wrote. 
The   books  they  published  here  found  their 
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echo  at  home,  and  by  their  help  there  v-^as 
built  a  wider  freedom  and  a  purer  church. 
•On  the  walls  of  your  University  Lil)rary 
stands  a  tablet,  which  tells  how  John, 
Earl  of  Londoun,  a  Covenanter,  a  friend 
of  the  freedom  of  my  land,  died  here  after 
he  had  contended  and  suffered  mvich  in 
•our  northern  wars.  From  it  also  came 
Gilbert  Burnet,  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
rebuke  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  he  de- 
served rebuke,  who  helped  to  make  a 
happier  home  for  him  and  his  queen, 
^md  prepared  him  to  become  our  king. 
In  those  days,  too,  out  of  England  came 
John  Locke,  who  pleaded  here,  in  his  famous 
Letters,  for  the  toleration  that  enabled  yoiu- 
William,  when  he  had  become  our  English 
William,  to  secure  for  us  those  lines  of 
brighter  freedom.  It  is  these,  and  such 
things  as  these,  that  have  endeai'ed 
Holland  to  all  who  love  England.  In  the 
last  century,  when  our  fathers  were  pro- 
scribed and  denied  admittance  to  the 
Universities,  many  like   Neal  and  Lardner 


came  here,  and  at  Leyden  and  Uti-echt 
olitained  the  learning  that  enabled  them  to 
teach  the  English  people.  The  ties  between 
us  have  been  so  intimate  that  the  victory- 
of  Holland  has  been  success  to  England.  All 
that  is  best  in  us,  and  all  that  is  best  in 
you,  we  owe  to  the  inspiration  of  our  common 
faith,  and  we  hope  that  together  we  may 
continue  to  be  worthy  to  possess  that  civil 
and  religious  freedom  whose  eloquent  advo- 
cates have  lived  and  still  live  in  Leyden.  Our 
interests  are  common,  our  labours  differ. 
yet  agree  and  tend  towards  the  same 
end,  making  for  both  our  peoples  broader 
lines  and  deeper  foundations  for  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom  which  we 
have  together  received  as  an  inalien- 
able yet  arduous  inheritance  from  our 
fathers. 

A  hymn,  "  The  breaking  waves  dash  high," 
was  then  sung,  after  which  Dr.  Palmer  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction,  and  the  ceremony 
terminated. 


JULY    25-29. 

THE     MEN     OF     THE     "MAYFLOWER." 

THEIR    DESCENDANTS    AT    PLYMOUTH. 


The  descentlauts  cf  the  men  of  the  May- 
flou-er  fmichecl  the:rpi]griniage  at  Plyinovith. 
Anything  more  cordial  it  woiild  he  impos- 
sible to  conceive  than  the  welcome  given 
by  the  Three  Towns  chnrches  during 
the  days  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday, 
July  25  to  29,  to  the  American  dele- 
gates. Their  visit  was  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Rev.  J.  T.  Maxwell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Three  Towns  Congregational 
Union,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  it,  and, 
findino-  it  well  received  by  the  Union, 
forwarded  the  invitation  to  the  delegates 
through  Dr.  Mackcunal.  Some  twenty-five 
at  first  accepted  the  invitation,  birt  the 
numbers  subsequently  swelled  to  fifty- 
three,  including  a  number  of  ladies. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Plymoirth  hos- 
pitably opened  their  doors  to  the  visitors, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  including 
Baptists,  ceded  their  pulpits  to  them  en 
Sunday.  On  Monday  the  pilgrimage  proper 
began,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Worth, 
a  local  historian  of  very  extensive  knowledge, 
a  most  interesting  morning  was  spent.  They 
walked  over  the  course  which  must  have 
been  trcdden  by  the  men  of  the  Mayflower 
on  their  way  to  Barbican,  and  they  stood,  Mr. 
Wcrth  told  them,  within  three  feet  of  the 
spot  from  which  the  Puritans  must  have 
embarked.  This  spot  the  Americans  desired 
that  the  authorities  should  indicate  by  a 
memorial  slab. 

In  the  schoolrocra  of  Union  Chapel, 
Coiirtenay-street,  decorated  with  flags  and 
appropriate  greetings,  a  boirntifiil  luncheon 
had  been  prepared.  Kev.  Professor  Anthony, 
M.A.,  who  occupied  the  chair,  gave  a  brief 
address  expressive  of  welcome,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  delegates  who 
had  preached  in  the  town  on  the  previous 
day,  a  similar  compliment  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Worth,  and  the  cordial  greeting  of  the 
Baptist  brethren  was  conveyed  to  the 
American  guests. 

Everybody  was  agreed  in  declaring  that  the 
reception  given  in  the  evening  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond)  was 
an  exceedingly  handsome  and  happy  one. 
The  Guildhall  had  been  most  charmingly 
and  hrxuriously  furnished,  presenting,  with 
the  fountain  in  the  centre  and  the  coloured 
lamps  hanging  from  rare  exotic  plants, 
quite  a  fairy  scene.  The  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  were  acccmpanied  by  the  mace- 
bearer  and  other  municipal  officers,  and  Mr. 
Bond,  who  won  the  heart  of  everybody  who 
came   in   ccntact   with  him,  in    one    of  his 


pleasant  speeches,  gave  the  guests  in  "the 
name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  v/ell  as  in  that 
of  himself  and  his  wife  a  hearty  and 
sincere  welcome  to  ancient  and  historic 
Plymouth."  Rev.  J.  T.  Maxwell  offered 
similar  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Three 
Towns  Union,  and  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Dr.  Hazen  made  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments. Some  excellent  music  was 
disco  ursed,  formality  was  absent ,  and  friendli- 
ness abounded,  and  altogether  a  hajipier 
recei^tion  never  was  held. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
company  started  by  the  Pnncess  Royal,  which 
had  been  chartered  by  the  Union,  for  a  trip 
round  the  Sound,  examining  Drake's  Is- 
land, on  which  Puritan  ministers  were  im- 
prisoned, the  breakwater,  the  lighthouse, 
and  Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe's  grounds. 
Luncheon  followed  at  the  Union  schoolroom, 
the  Mayor  being  present.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  for  their 
handsome  hospitality.  Rev.  C.  S.  Slater, 
who  presided,  spoke  of  the  principles  of 
Congregationalism  as  perfect,  but  of  its 
followers  as  needful  of  improvement.  He 
read  a  letter  of  sympathy  with  the  occasion 
from  Rev.  Samuel  Vincent,  the  successor  of 
Abraham  Cheave,  "  whose  stock  were  doubt- 
less of  the  godly  folk  who  gave  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  gr-eetings  and  farewells." 
Mr.  Vincent  in'ayed  that  God  might  "use 
our  guests,  and  these  pleasant  visits  to  and 
fro,  to  promote  and  increase  a  friendship 
between  the  nations  that  must  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  all."  Dr.  Mackennal  having 
been  thanked  for  his  assistance  in  bringing 
the  Delegates  to  Plymouth,  said,  in  replying, 
that  all  that  now  remained  to  complete  the 
pilgrimage  was  to  follow  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
to  America ;  we  were  only  waiting  for  the 
invitation,  which  he  hoj^ed  would  not  be 
eight  or  even  five  years  in  coming.  He 
believed  that  true  fellowshij)  was  most 
effectually  promoted  by  unofficial  inter- 
visitation,  and  he  pleaded  for  a  frequent 
interchange  between  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Gbiffis  made  a  speech,  which 
was  chiefly  a  plea  for  breadth  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  a  equality  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  Puritans,  on  the  ground  that 
Miles  Standish,  who,  it  was  said,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  of  tbeir  community. 
Congregationalists  in  America  wished  only- 
well  to  the  old  Mother  Church  of  England. 
They  believed  that  her  connection  with  the 
State  bred  snobbery,  oppression  and  hypo- 
crisy, and  that  through  that  connection  her 
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gain;cnt  was  stained  -with  the  bleed  ef  the 
gaints.  But  as  an  Episcopal  Chnrch,  as  the 
Cliuieh  that  first  f:;:ive  the  Bible  to  tlie 
people  in  the  English  language,  they -wished 
no  haiin  to  it,  an<l  when  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  State  and  politics,  they 
prayed  that  God  niiyht  give  the  old  mother 
(.'hurch  cf  England,  from   which  they    all 


sprang,  a  long,  bright  and  glorious  life, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the 
English  colonies,  and  wherever  the  English 
language  was  spoken  throughout  the 
world.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
entertained  the  Delegates  received  thanks, 
Mr.  Sydney  H.  Phillips  replying  on  their 
behalf. 


PUBLIC     MEETING. 


The  great  public  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  Tiiesday  evening  in  Sherwell-.street 
Chapel,  will  be  to  those  who  took  part  in  it 
perhajjs  the  most  memorable  that  has  been 
held  in  connection  with  the  International 
Council.  The  large  chiircli  whs  crowded 
with  an  intensely-interested  congregation, 
and  Dr.  Chapman,  who  presided,  was  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  all  the  American  Dele- 
gates who  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
rlymouth.     The  hymn — 

We  come  unto  onr  fathers'  God, 
Their  Eock  is  our  salvation, 
was  most  heartily  sung,   r.nd   Dr.    Cooper 
offered  prayer. 

Dr.  Chapman,  in  introducing  to  the  meet- 
ing the  Delegates  who  should  address  them 
upon  the  sailing  of  the  Mayfloiver  and  its 
(fleets  on  American  life,  held  that  the 
strength,  dignity,  honoiir,  and  prosperity  of 
a  nation  depended,  not  \ipon  the  difl'erent 
jDeoples  of  whom  it  was  composed,  but  upon 
the  principles  Avhich  they  broiight  into  its 
life.  The  principle  which  the  Puritans 
•  'specially  brought  to  America  was  that  of 
religious  liberty,  and  they  in  Plymciith 
welcomed  the  descendants  of  these  men,  not 
becatisc  they  were  Independents,  but  be- 
catise  they  had  upheld  the  right  of  every 
man  to  take  the  Word  of  God  and  under- 
stand it  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  to  act  under  its  guidance  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Ihis 
sentiment  called  forth  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience — an  enthusiajn)  that  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  influence  cf  the 
magniticent  addLresses  which  followed. 

SENATOR     PATTERSON. 

Senator  the  Hon.  J  W.  Patterson's  was 
the  speech  of  an  orator,  and  it  took  some- 
what by  surprise  those  who  had  heard  him 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  read  his 
paper  at  the  International  Council.  "With 
quiet  eloquence,  none  the  less  effective  for 
being  quiet,  and  with  clear  sequence  of 
ideas,  he  pointed  to  the  influence  moving 
beneath  all  human  affairs,  and  so  directing 
them  as  to  work  out  the  great  purposes  of 
Providence.  To  analxse  the  t  fleet  of  the 
various  elements  which  hadenteied  into  the 
constitution  cf  a  Government  so  hetero- 
geneous as  that  of  America,  tracing  to  each 
its  due  share  of  influence,  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  to  take  a  fiiiit  from  the  orchard 
and  to  determine  how  much  cf  that  result 


was  owing  to  the  sunlight  and  how  mxich  to 
the  dews  of  heaven.  All  human  institutions 
were  matters  of  growth  rather  than  of  birth 
This  was  certain,  that  the  prineiiales  which 
the  Puritans  brought  with  them  were  the 
presiding  genius  at  the  birth  of  the  Ameri- 
can constitution.  That  constitution  vas  not 
borrowed  from  any  country,  but  was  derived 
from  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  a  kind  of 
transcription  of  the  Mosaic  law.  and  it 
was  based  upon  the  great  Puritan  principle 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  personal  respon- 
sibility to  God.  This  princiiDle  was  at  the 
root  of  the  establishment,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  true  democracy — a  democracy  that 
meant  the  representation,  not  of  rotten 
boroughs  or  universities,  but  of  the  peojile. 
The  system  of  universal  education 
with  which,  the  Pilgrims  had  blessed 
America— adoi^ted,  not  as  a  matter  of 
material  expediency,  but  "  that  that  great 
deceiver,  the  Devil,  might  not  steal  away 
the  souls  of  men " — had  not,  facetiously 
remarked  the  Senator,  been  derived  from 
England.  God  had  sent  the  Pilgrims 
to  Eolland  to  acciuire  that  pi-inciple. 
In  "the  little  unpleasantness,  of  whicli 
the  less  said  here  the  better,'"  and  which  led 
to  the  declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, Mr.  Patterson  found  an  event  that, 
under  the  direction  of  God,  had  led  to  the 
development  of  a  national  life  vastly  more 
important  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  old 
England  herself,  than  could  ever  have  been 
possible  had  America  remained  the  depend- 
ency of  any  nation  tinder  heaven.  The 
speaker,  with  not  unnatural  pride,  traced 
the  growth  of  America  from  thirteen  little 
States  into  forty-four  magnificent  Eepublics, 
full  of  population  and  wealth  and  power, 
standing  on  the  basis  of  freedom  instittited 
by  the  Puritans,  and  forming  together  a 
country  so  great  that  the  sun  did  not  set  on 
the  Aleutian  Isles  before  its  beneficent 
beams  rose  on  the  hills  of  Maine.  And  now 
America  did  not  desire  to  increase  her  terri- 
tory, bhe  wanted  only  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  what  she  had.  The  .American 
people  were  anxious  for  nothing  more  except 
that  the  English-speaking  people  should 
live  together  in  peace — that  there  should  be 
nothing  between  the  two  countries  to  inter- 
fere with  their  peace  or  weaken  their  power 
for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  ]>ut 
that  they  should  jo!n  hands  and  touch 
elbows  and  hearts, so  that  freedom  and  enter- 
prise and  the  faith  mfght  be  spread  from. 
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pole  to  pole  and  around  the  globe.  They 
looked  to  the  time  when  those  limitations 
which  England  had  inherited  should  be 
swept  away,  when  religion  and  industry 
should  be  as  free  here  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  when  the  b>iast  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish race,  which  was  to  predominate  in  the 
world,  should  be. 

In  tbe  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Towering  oer  the  wrecks  of  time, 

All  ilie  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

Miss  BuLLEY  then  very  beautifully  ren- 
dered Mrs.  Hemans's  inspiring  song,  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers." 

DR.   BRADFORD. 

Another  speech  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bradford,  full  of  his  characteristic 
vigovir  and  force.  Analysing  the  power 
■of  the  Puritans,  he  found  its  secret  in 
the  fact  that  they  weie  men  of  the 
Bible,  and  understood  that  in  which  they 
believed.  They  realized  the  contact  of  the 
living  Spirit  of  Grod  with  the  living  spirit 
of  man.  In  this  lay  the  power  of  the  three 
great  descendants  of  the  Puritans— Jonathan 
Edwards,  Horace  Bushnell,  and  Henry 
Ward  Beecher — that  they  were  constantly 
asking  what  the  living  Sj^irit  of  God  was 
teaching  as  to  the  century  in  which  they 
lived.  The  Puritans,  Dr.  Bradford  went  on 
to  notice,  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer, 
and  in  an  eloquent  passage  he  proceeded 
to  enumerate  five  great  prayers  in 
American  history — John  Robinson  praying 
at  Delft  Hfiven  on  the  departure  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  William  Brewster,  the  elder,  as 
almost  his  first  act  upon  the  sands  of  Ply- 
moiith,  dedicating  to  God  the  project  they 
had  in  hand,  so  that,  "  the  brow  of  the 
American  continent  was  baptized  in  prayer 
when  the  Americans  first  touched  it " ; 
Washington's  prayer  at  Forge  Valley  when 
the  American  cause  seemed  desperate,  pre- 
ceding the  great  victories  which  turned  the 
scale  cf  the  war  ;  the  prayers  which,  at  the 
instance  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  made  fruit- 
ful the  deliberations  upon  the  Constitution  ; 
and  Abraham  Lincoln's  vow  on  the  night  at 
Antietum,  to  emanciisate  the  slaves  if  the 
lebels  were  driven  back.  The  Piiritans 
were  men  of  conviction,  who  knew  how  to 
respect  the  convictions  of  others.  That 
must  have  been  so,  seeing  that  Miles 
Standish  was  permitted  to  be  a  leader 
iimongst  them.  They  were  true  to  them- 
selves and  they  expected  other  men  to  be  so 
too.  And  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  in 
the  meetings  of  our  great  Council  there 
had  been  one  note  that  was  not  quite  true. 
There  had  been  too  mitch  glorification  of 
Congregationalism.  They  ought  to  have 
got  a  little  higher.  They  were  getting  on 
in  New  York,  for  there  the  leading  Congre- 
gational church  had  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  its  pulpit,  and  the  leading  Presbyterian 
church  had   a  minister    who    was,  or   had 


been,  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  So  things  there,  at  least,  were  get- 
ting a  little  mixed,  and  he  added,  amid  a 
burst  of  api^latise,  the  sooner  they  get  more 
mixed  the  better.  They  had  yet  got  to 
realise  that  that  was  the  best  Church  which 
would  httrry  most  swiftly  the  coining  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  richer  their  harvests 
became  the  more  their  divisions  would  dis- 
appear. The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  settled 
a  few  things  for  us,  though  we  had  fought 
and  won  great  battles  here.  England  got 
rid  of  slavtry  before  America.  Abraham 
Lincoln  c^me  after  William  Wilberforce. 
Yet  they  had  settled  for  us  in  America  this  : 
that  it  was  better  for  religion  to  have  a 
Church  independent  of  the  state,  that  edu- 
cation should  be  general  and  should  be  free, 
that  the  people  could  be  trusted,  and  that 
their  united  wi&doin  was  always  greater 
than  the  wisdom  of  any  number  of  picked 
men,  whoever  those  men  might  be.  This 
siDcech  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
sympathy,  and  wtvs  again  and  again  inter- 
rupted by  applause,  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  Dr.  Bradford  had  to  ask  that  the 
cheering  should  be  less  prolonged. 

Dr.  Dunning  exjiressed  the  very  warm 
thanks  of  his  brethren  and  himself  for 
the  most  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  received  in  Plymouth.  In  a  speech 
illustrated  with  several  very  humorous 
stoi-ies.  Dr.  Dunning  urged  that  their  religion 
should  not  always  be  j.mong  the  bones  even 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  sjiirit  of  those  men  who  had 
served  their  day  and  who  would  bo  useless  to 
this  generation  was  still  alive  in  America. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  expression  contained  in 
a  lengthy  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  M. 
BuRNHAM,  to  all  who  had  assisted  in 
what  had  been  the  happiest  incident  in 
connection  with  their  visit  to  this  country. 
"  We  shall  return,"  said  Dr.  Burnhain, 
"  with  a  new  love  for  the  fatherland,  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  jjrovi- 
donce  of  God,  mighty  to  rule  and  over- 
rule for  His  glory  and  our  good.  We  shall 
go  with  a  closer  and  better  Christian  fellow- 
shij)  and  a  greater  devotion  to  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord." 

Dr.  Cooper  made  a  most  impressive 
speech  in  supporting  the  resolution.  They 
thanked  their  friends,  he  said,  in  Jesus 
name  for  what  they  had  received  for  Jesu's 
sake.  He  concluded  with  the  words,  "  The 
Lord  watch  between  you  and  us  when  we 
are  absent  one  from  another,  the  Lord  bless 
you  and  keep  you,  and  make  His  face  to 
shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  to  yovi.  The 
Lord  lift  tip  His  countenance  upon  you  and 
give  you  peace.     Amen." 

"The  Church's  One  Foundation"  was  sung, 
and  the  Bened.ction  brought  the  gathering 
to  a  close. 
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